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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Howse or Commons, 
CoMMITTEE Room 268, 
Monpay, Aprit 30, 1923. 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into Agricultural conditions 
throughout Canada met at 10 a.m., Mr. McMaster, the Chairman, presiding. 


The Cuamrman: I have before me, gentlemen, a letter from the Edmonton 
Board of Trade, advising us that a delegation representing them will be in 
Ottawa on the 7th and 8th of May, to interview the Government, and that while 
here, they would like to have a representative heard before us. I think we had 
better give instructions to the Secretary to communicate with the Secretary of 
this Board of Trade, who is Mr. John Blue, and tell him that we will be very glad 
to hear them. 

Mr. Exuiorr: I have had a communication from one of the shoemakers 
who fixes prices to the retailers. He has a factory in my constituency, and he 
is very anxious to place before this Committee the reason why he fixes prices 
to the retailer. He has figures as to the cost of production, which I think would 
be interesting, and I would suggest that he be notified to appear. He is one of 
the Hurlbut Shoe Company. 

The CHARMAN: We would be very glad to have him come. 

Mr. Catpwetu: Mr. A. Neil Maclean of St. John, New Brunswick, is to 
appear before the Committee on Banking and Commerce, and I would like to 
have him appear before this Committee on the question of rural credits. He is 
a man of wide banking experience and could give us some valuable information 
on that subject. 

The CuarrMANn: We will be glad to have him. 


Mr. Exuiott: Is it the intention of the Committee to have Mr. Farrow 
appear before us on the question of rural credits? He is Chairman of the 
Ontario Agricultural Development Board. 


The CHarrMan: I will instruct the Secretary to call him. 

Mr. McKay: I would like to have a representative of the Massey-Harris 
Company appear before this Committee. ' 

Mr. Sazzes: I have a letter from the Board of Grain Commissioners of 
Canada asking that a few corrections be made in the report they sent in. I 
would move it be’printed if possible, on the last sheet of one of these copies. 
Mr. McKay will second it. There are a few corrections in the grain report. 
We have also received prices of pork and beef. He may have those included 
in the report. 


The CHarMan: In the printed proceedings. 

Mr. Sates: Yes. Those are wholesale prices, because it states their 
travellers are authorized to have the price if necessary to give accommoda- 
tion. r 

The CuarrMan: Here is a letter from the shoe manufacturers saying they 
will be ready at 10.30 to-morrow. 

The Clerk of the Committee was ordered to have the above mentioned 
charts and information printed as an appendix to the report. 
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The CHarrMan: In order to be absolutely fair to all interests, we send 
the evidence to the people whose conditions are more or less criticised and we 
give them an opportunity to come before the Committee to explain their side 
of the case. If these people do not want to come it seems to me we should let 
the matter stop there. We have not time to make an investigation of the busi- 
ness of people who do not want to come and place their views before us. I do 
not think we should summon them. 


Mr. CatpweLi: Unless we have some object in finding out more about their 
business. 

Mr. Mitnn: It seems to me that it is the conditions we want to find out. 
If we lay the conditions before the Government, it seems to me it is perfectly 
right that we should go to work and see if there is anything wrong with the way 
in which these people do their business. 

Mr. Sates: If somebody had given an unfair representation of the conduct 
of my business, I should be here to defend myself. 

Mr. Mixne: If those manufacturers wish to come, they can do so, but until 
they express the desire I think we should let the matter rest. 

The Cuamrman: If we were going to make an investigation of the tariff, 
we would require to sit for a year and devote our attention to nothing else. 
Where the tariff is incidentally referred to as a burden to our agricultural com- 
munity, we take note of it; we also, animated by a spirit of fairness, give those 
whose business is criticized, an opportunity to be heard. I doubt if we should 
go much further than that. 

Mr. Saues: If you do you will never get through. 

Mr. Garpiner: There is just one point I would like to call to the attention 
of the Committee. We had a tariff inquiry in 1920. As far as I know, that 
report has never been available. 

The CHatrMAN: No, it has never been placed before the members. 

Mr. Garpiner: If you need any information there is no doubt we could get 
a lot of information from that report. 

Mr. McKay: Where is it, in cold storage? 

The CHarrMan: It is in cold storage. 


Mr. Caupweuu: Why not ask on the Orders of the Day if this report could 
not be brought down. As Chairman of the Committee you could very logically 
ask for that. 


Mr. Exutorr: I would like to see it. 


Mr. Garpiner: I will make that motion, seconded by Mr. McKay, that 
the Chairman be instructed, on the Orders of the Day, to draw the attention of 
the Government to the fact that the Drayton Tariff Commission has never 
reported, and that the report should be available to the members of this Com- 
mittee and also to the members of the House. 

Motion agreed to. 


The CuarrMan: As to the question of rural credits, we are going to call 
Mr.-Farrow and Mr. Maclean. 


Mr. Garprner: In connection with this rural credit, we have Mr. Ward, 
the Secretary of the Canadian Council of Agriculture, who has quite a bit of 
information in this line, and I would suggest we hear him. 


Mr. McKay: Is he here now? 
Mr. Garpiner: Yes. 


The Cuatrrman: I think we will now start hearing witnesses. I will ask 
Mr. Martel to appear first, because he wants to get away, and his examination 
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will not be long. If you will remember, early in our sessions, when Mr. Duncan 
Campbell was before us, he brought before us certain figures which might be 
interpreted as meaning that the ship liners in Montreal were asking pretty high 
remuneration for the work they were doing, and as our custom is to give that 
information to the ship liners trades union, or the trades union with which the 
ship liners are associated, they have sent this morning to give their side of the 
case to the Committee, Mr. Arthur Martel, who is here. We will hear what 
Mr. Martel has to say now. Voulez-vous venir ici. Est-ce que vous parlez 
en anglais?—A. Je parle tous les deux. 


ArTHur Marten, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is your business?—A. I am the Canadian representative of United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America. 

Q. Are the ship liners of Montreal affiliated with your union?—A. Yes. 
They have a charter from our organization. They are known as Local Union 
2098. 

Q. The wages paid to the ship liners was brought before our Committee 
early in our session, Mr. Martel, and as our custom is, we sent this evidence 
to your union, so that if there was anything you wished to say in connection 
therewith, an opportunity might be afforded you to do so, and you are here 
this morning to take advantage of this opportunity. If you have any state- 
ment to make, you might make it, and we will question you, if there is any 
need for it—A. Yes, before starting, I want to apologize to this Committee 
for not complying with your request. I received -a notice that you would be 
kind enough to hear me this morning, on Saturday afternoon, and therefore I 
thought there would be no use sending you a telegram that I was coming here 
this morning, thinking that you might not receive the message before I got 
here. With regard to the wage question of the ship liners of the Port of Mont- 
real, I have here an agreement that was signed between our organization and 
the shipping companies, generally called The Shipping Federation of the Port 
of Montreal. 


EXHIBIT No. 108 
Memoranpum of Agreement made this Fifteenth day of August, 1922, 


—BETWEEN 


- The Anchor-Donaldson Line, Limited; Cairn-Thomson Line; Canada Line; 
Canada Steamship Lines, Limited; Canadian Government Merchant 
Marine, Limited; Canadian Pacific Ocean Services, Limited; Crown Line; 
Cunard Line; Direct Line; Donaldson Line, Limited; Ellerman Bucknail 
Steamship Co., Limited; Furness Line; Head Line; Manchester Liners; 
Hudson’s Bay Company; Leyland Line; New Zealand Shipping Co., 
Limited; South and West African Line and the White Star-Dominion Line, 
hereinafter called the Companies, 


—AND— 


Lodge 2098 des Lambrisseurs de Navires du Port de Montreal (The Shipliners’ 
Association of the Port of Montreal, Local 2098, hereinafter called the— 
Shipliners, 

—WITNESSETH— 


1. That this agreement is entered into and shall continue in full force and 


effect until the 31st December, 1923. 
(Mr. Arthur Martel.] 
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_ 2. That in consideration of the undertakings hereby entered into and the 
obligations assumed by the Shipliners, the Companies hereby undertake and 


agree,— 


(a) 


(b) 


To deposit forthwith five hundred dollars ($500.00) with an incor- 
porated trust company, or any other party as may be mutually agreed, 
as Trustees, as a guarantee for the due performance by them of this 
agreement. : 
That the working hours shall be from 7 o’clock a.m. until 12 o’clock 
a.m. and from 1 o’clock p.m. until 6 o’clock p.m. at the rate of 50 cts. 
per hour for day work; and from 7 o’clock p.m. until 11 0 clock p.m. 
and from 12 o’clock p.m. until 5 o’clock a.m. at the rate of 60 cts. per 
hour for night work. 


(c) That Double time be paid on Sundays. 


(d) 


(e) 


That when shipliners are required to work any meal hour they shall 
receive double time at the prevaling rate of wages and for each suc- 
ceeding hour until discharged for meals. 

That shipliners ordered out to work at night must be out for 7 p.m. 
and be paid full time at the prevailing rate of wages from that hour 
until discharged or set to work. 


(f) That when shipliners are ordered to work at 7 p.m. and their services 


are not required, they-shall be paid a minimum of one hour. 


(g) That the running of the grain in the pipes to be stopped while the men 


go down in the hold to work; two men to stand on deck during that. 
time if necessary. 


(kh) That night meals are to be taken between 11 o’clock p.m. and 12 


o’clock p.m. and the ship is to supply good meals or pay cost thereof. 


(i) All the above mentioned conditions and schedule of wages to apply to 


- all Ocean Steamships coming into the Port of Montreal under the 


Companies’ jurisdiction. 


3. That in consideration of the scale of wages hereby agreed to by the 
Companies and the schedule of working hours, and other undertakings entered 
into, the shipliners undertake and agree,— 


(a) 


(b) 
(ic) 


To deposit forthwith Five Hundred dollars ($500.00) with an incor- 


porated Trust Company, or any other party as may be mutually agreed, 
as Trustees, for a guarantee of the due performance by them of this 
agreement. 

To supply the necessary men under their jurisdiction to perform the 
work of shipliners throughout the term of this agreement. 

That the shipliners will accept and adhere to the scale of wages and 
schedule of working hours herein set forth until the 31st day of Decem- 
ber, 1923. 


4. That the Companies and Shipliners hereby consent and agree that the 
deposits of $500.00 each herein above referred to will be paid over to the Trus- 
tees upon the understanding that the sums so deposited by each of the parties 
shall be applied by the said Trustees in payment in order of priority of time, 
of any and all judgments or orders of any Court in the Province of Quebec in 
favour of the other party, but upon the expiration of this agreement, each deposit 
or balance of deposit will be returned by the Trustees to each party entitled 


thereto. 


5. The Companies hereby undertake and agree to make up any difference 
so that the Shipliners will get a return of not less than six per cent on any 
money deposited in trust. 

{Mr. Arthur Martel.] 
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6. That the Companies having already entered into an agreement with the 
Shipliners, it is unnecessary to elaborate further on the question of the recogni- 
tion of the Union. 


In witness whereof the parties have signed 


Anchor-Donaldson Line, Ltd., 
Cairn-Thomson Line, 

Crown Line, 

Cunard Line or others, 

Direct Line Steamers, 
Donaldson Line, 

Canadian Government Merchant Marine, Limited, 
Canadian Pacific Ocean Services, 
Furness Line, 

Manchester Liners, 

Head Line, 

Houston Line, 

Hudson’s Bay Company, 
Ellerman Bucknail S/S Co., 

New Zealand Shipping Co., Ltd., 
South and West African Lines, 
Canada Line, 

Leyland Line, 

White Star-Dominion Line, 
Canada Steamship Lines, Ltd., 
Ocean Services, 

Shipping Federation of Canada Incorporated. 


In presence of 


Lodge 2098 des Lambrisseurs de Navires du Port de 
Montreal (The Shipliners’ Association of the Port 
of Montreal, Local 2098. 


The wages paid to these men are fifty cents an hour for day work and sixty 
cents an hour for night work. There is a clause here also providing for double 
time at the prevailing rates as mentioned for Sunday. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Just listen to these words which Mr. Campbell uttered before the 
Committee: 


“For imstance, if the cars do not come down until night, and they 
want to load cattle at four o’clock in the morning, the carpenters insist 
on being called at midnight, and they get double time for waiting time 
even if they only begin to load the boat at four o’clock in the morning. 
I am talking now of the night men, and the same applies to Sunday.” 


What have you to say as to that; if men are required at four o’clock in 
the morning, does your union insist that they should be called out at midnight? 
—A. I would not like to answer that question directly just as you put it there, 

_ because it might be misleading. 

Q. Answer the question direct, then you can make as full an explanation 
as you like. Is that true? Do the carpenters insist upon being called at mid- 
night when they are required to load cattle at four o’clock in the morning?— 
A. It is true, under certain circumstances. 

(Mr. Arthur Martel.] 
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Q. Give us the circumstances.—A. It never happens. It might happen 
once or twice in a season, therefore it is the exception, and as evidence before 
this Committee we should not cite exceptions; it should be about the average 
condition that prevails, because exceptions will exist in all cases. , 

. Q. You say it does happen sometimes, but that it is the exception ?—-A. 
es. 

Q. What creates the exception, hoey does it happen that men who have to 
start work at four o’clock in the morning insist upon being called at midnight 
and get double time; there may be an explanation, and it may be perfectly 
justified, but you are here to give us the exceptions and to tell us the whole 
situation—A. In that case you must take into consideration the work of these 
men; there are no hours for them, sometimes they work 12, 15, 18, 20 or even 24 
hours and sometimes more, therefore they have to go home and get some rest 
at some time, and when they are at home they are not hung up on a hook to 
be called down at any time, and they insist upon a fair notice being given. 
They feel that if they are called at twelve o’clock and the company should not 
be ready to use them before four or five o’clock in the morning, the company 
should pay them, and those rates are the rates agreed upon by the companies 
and our organization. 

Q. Do you mean to say that if they were called out at four o’clock they 
would be there at four o’clock and would not charge except from four o’clock, 
but if they are called at twelve o’clock and are not put to work until four 
o’clock they charge for their waiting time; is that your explanation?—A. It 
does not exactly work out that way. 

Q. Explain how it works out, Mr. Martel.—aA. There is a clause here which 
defines what the working hours shall be, and when the night work starts. 


“When ship liners are required to work at night they must be called 
at seven o’clock in the evening and be paid full time at the prevailing 
rate of wages for that hour or until set to work.” 


Q. If you want a man to do work during the night, you have to call him at 
seven o’clock?—A. They have to call him at seven o’clock. 

Q. So that he will get a full night’s work?—A. It is not necessary that it 
should be a full night’s work. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. But a full night’s pay?—A. No, not a full night’s pay, it is that ship 
liners ordered out to work at night must be called at seven o’clock in the 
evening, and shall be paid full time at the prevailing rate of wages for that 
hour, that is, for the hour between seven and eight o’clock, or until set to work. 
Tf he is set to work at seven o’clock he is paid the ordinary rate; if he is not 
set to work but is held there in readiness he has to be paid just the same, 
because the company has ordered him out at seven o’clock, and until he is 
dismissed and sent back home they pay him one hour for coming down to 
work, leaving himself ready to start to work, or else until discharged; there- 
fore he may work one, two, three or four hours, and when there is no more 
work he is sent back home. 

Q. Or he may wait one, two, three or four hours?—A. Well, if he is wait- 
ing he gets paid. 

Q. If I were a ship owner and needed a man at eleven o'clock at night, 
must I call him at seven o’clock and pay him four hours waiting time, or what- 
ever time he waits?—A. If that occasion arises. 

Q. Well, does it arrive?—A. There are exceptional cases. The shipping 
companies have experienced men who are there taking care of their interests 
as foremen; those men can see ahead three or four hours, so things are very 

(Mr. Arthur Martel.] : 
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well managed. There is not as much lost time as a person not connected with 
the business might think there is. 


By the Charman: 


Q. Suppose I am a, stevedore, and you want some men for eleven o’clock 
to line a ship; have you got to pay them from seven o’clock?—A. Well, yes, 
according to this agreement. 


Mr. Catpweiu: That is just what Mr. Campbell said. 


The CHamRMAN: Yes, but what the witness says is this, as I understand 
it, that what Mr. Campbell says is quite true about the waiting time, but that 
that waiting time is eliminated by careful management, and that it is very 
seldom a man is called before he is wanted. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Is that correct, Mr. Martel?—-A. Yes, it is very exceptional. 

Q. I think I can see the reason for the standpoint of the men; it is that 
if the company expects the men to have their night’s rest broken into and that 
they shall be employed during the night the company should pay them for a 
full night’s work?—A. Only in special cases. The reason this was brought 
about is because the companies would call the men down at night and have 
them stay there all night when there would be no need for them. It is abuses 
that bring these things about. If there were no abuses, there are a lot of things 
that would not exist at all in this world. The men were dissatisfied, and 
therefore— 

Q. Therefore they made a bargain. I do not think I am misinterpreting 
the bargain when I say that if a man is called out to do work at night he has 
to be paid from seven o’clock in the evening until he finishes, even if he only 
goes on at ten o’clock?—A. Until he finishes or until he is dismissed. If he 
does not start, after answering the call, he is entitled to one hour’s pay. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. That clears it up. If he does not start at all, if he waits for five hours’ 
he only gets paid for one hour. That is what you said—A. I may have said 
that, or I may have misunderstood. I stated that they are paid the 
current rate of wages for every hour they work; if they do not work at all, 
and if they answer the call, they are paid for one hour. 

Q. Here is a man called at seven o’clock, or he gets down at seven o’clock, 
and,.they immediately say to him “We won’t want you ”—they pay him for 
one hour?—-A. They pay him for one hour. 

Q. And if he stays there four or five hours and does not work, he gets 
paid?—A. Yes, because the company desire to have the men there in case they 
need them, and it is only fair that the company should pay them. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. If you call a man at eleven o’clock and he works two hours and is then 
discharged, what rate of pay does he get?—-A. The same rate of wages, sixty 
cents an hour. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. He gets from seven o’clock until one o’clock. Suppose I am a worker 
and you are a boss, you call me and say that you want me down there at seven 
o'clock; suppose you call me at seven o’clock and say that you want me at 
eleven o’clock, and I work from eleven until one o’clock in the morning, how 
much pay will you give me? You are a boss ship liner and I am your man, 
you call me and say “ McMaster, the ship is going to be ready for you to start 

" (Mr. Arthur Martel.] 
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work at eleven o’clock,” and I go down at eleven o’clock and work until one 
o’clock in the morning, two hours of actual work, how much pay would you 
give me?—A. You would get paid for every hour you were there, whether you 
were working or not, as long as you were there at the request. of the company. 

Q. But when they are going to start lining at seven o’clock in the evening, 
how much do you give me?—A. For every hour you are there; the rate is fifty 
cents an hour, and sixty cents for night work, therefore it is easily figured out. 

Q. Would I get $1.20?—A. If you were called by the company, whether you 
work or not. 

Q. Listen to the question and answer it direct. You are the boss, my name 
is McMaster, I am a ship liner, you say to me, “‘ McMaster, you are going to 
start work at such and such an hour, at eleven o’clock at night, you will go down 
there and start work at eléven o’clock.” If I go down at eleven o’clock and 
finish at one o’clock in the morning, how much will you pay me?—A. You would 
get two hours’ pay at the rate. If it is considered day work, 50 cents an hsur; 
if it is considered night work, 60 cents an hour. Therefore you get $1.10. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. I am not quite clear on this yet. Supposing you order your workman 
to come at 11 p.m. Will he come at that hour?—A. The agreement does not 
say that. The agreement says that when the men are required to work at night 
they must be called for 7 p.m., and get paid full time at the prevailing rate 
of wages from that hour, until discharged. 

Q. That is clear. The point the Chairman made is if you order your man 
to come at 11, whether he would come at that hour. I take it that he will not, 
and that the agreement is that he must be called so as to be there at 7—A. It 
is unfortunate it is a little difficult to come to an understanding on this point, 
because we all had in mind an exceptional case. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I am asking you as a practical man, under the agreement whether if you 
tell a man to be on duty at 11 p.m., and he comes at that hour and works until 
1 in the morning, will be paid from 7 until 1 or from 11 until 1?—A. There 
are cases that don’t occur, because of they wanted men for 11 o’clock at night, 
they would call those men at 7 o’clock and employ them elsewhere, so that at 
11 o’clock they are on the job to do the other work, with proper management. 

@. Suppose there was no other work?—A. Then they would pay them from 
the time they called them out and the agreement says they must be called at 
7 o’clock. 

Q. Exactly. Now we have got it. As you say, the agreement is pretty clear 
on that point, that ship liners ordered out to work at night must be out at 7 
p.m., and be paid full time at the prevailing rate of wages from that hour until 
discharged, or set to work, so that if a vessel happened to come in at, say, 11 
p.m., the men who would go on board.to do the work of ship liners, must be 
paid from 7 o’clock in the evening until 11 o’clock practically for working time, 
and then paid for their work until they finish. That is the situation, Mr. | 
Martel, is it not?-A. Yes. 

Q. Will you file this agreement as an exhibit?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. You say they would be employed elsewhere. Would you describe that? 
—A. Elsewhere, I mean on other ships. 

Q. At the same kind of work?—A. Yes. Sometimes there are five or six 
ships in port, sometimes twenty, twenty-five or even thirty. It depends on the 

(Mr. Arthur Martel.] 
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season of the year. In the fall of the year sometimes it is about all they can 
do to find room for the ships. 

Q. And this is the only kind of work these men do?—A. Yes, they do 
nothing else. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. So any loafing time does not occur very often?—A. No, or in other 
words, waiting time. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Then your men do not get double time at night?—A. They do for Sunday 
work. That is specified in the agreement. 

Q. Mr. Campbell was not very clear about it. He said it might be time 
and a half at night but double on Sunday.—A. There is no time and a half at 
all. Night work is sixty cents. There was a time when we had time and a 
half, and so forth, but the company were losing money and we sympathized with 
them, therefore we accepted less money in wages. 

. Mr. Campbell was not very positive but he was pretty near the truth. 
A. Yes, this agreement was handed in to us and if I may be permitted to say 
at this time, there was an impression left by Mr. Campbell’s evidence—it was 
not done intentionally—that the Shipping Federation or the shipping company 
were at the mercy of the labour organization. In trying to protect the organi- 
zation which I represent, I want to state here that the relations between the 
Shipping Federation of Montreal and the Carpenters’ Union have been of the 
very best. There has never been no friction whatever, there has never been no 
trouble; in spite of all the other organizations having trouble with them, we 
never have. We were very patient, and I suppose they were patient with us, 
and through both parties being patient, we have always found a way, until 
you can see that our wages is down to fifty cents an hour, which is only the 
wages of labourers. So therefore I just want to make that statement, to show 
you that there is no friction whatever between the both parties, and they are not 
antagonistic. 

Q. I do not think Mr. Campbell conveyed the impression to the Committee 
that there was friction. He was speaking of the expense of loading, an expense 
that might not appear to the layman who did not understand the business?— 
A. I understood he made the statement or answered a question there directly 
that they were pretty much at the mercy of the unions. I may be mistaken 
but I thought that was what he said. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. Mr. Martel, do these men lose any time?—A. Oh, yes. Sometimes as 
I have stated there is only two or three steamers in port. Last year we had an 
average of 800 men working there, and naturally there is no steady employment. 
Sometimes they work for a day or two without stopping; other times there is 
a day or two they don’t work at all. 

Q. How many hours do they average a week?—A. Generally speaking they 
have put in their full week. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What do you call a full week ?—A. 10 hours a day for 6 days. 60 hours. 


By Mr. Milne: 


Q. Is this seasonal work?—A. Yes, it only starts about the beginning of 
May or sometimes in April, and goes to the close of navigation, and those men 
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are dismissed in a very unfavourable time of the year, when they have got to 
seek employment elsewhere. In the fall of the year it is the hardest time to 
get a job. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 

Q. I notice that when they are employed late at night, they are paid extra 
if they are not given time for meals?—A. Yes, as to the meal hours, supposing 
a man works five hours and it is time for his meal, and there is something 
going wrong and they cannot stop the work, that man continues working for 
another five hours if required and then he gets double time. __ 

Q. Does he get double time for the other five hours or just for the meal 
hour?—A. He gets double time for every hour that he didn’t eat, after the 
regular eating time. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. I do not find that in this agreement——A. I have seen. that somewhere 
in the agreement, but I am not able to find it at the moment. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. It is clause D. When ship liners are required to work in meal hour, 
they shall receive double time for that hour and for each succeeding hour until! 
discharged for a meal. That is quite reasonable from the man’s standpoint. 
If there is such a rush on that the man cannot stop to eat, and he is taking it 
out of his reserve strength, he is paid double. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. And double that on Sundays?—A. Double rate on Sundays. 
Q. So that makes it four times the rate on Sunday?—A. No, no, just 
double time. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. But on Sunday supposing he was working and receiving double time and 
could not get his meal and had to keep on working, you would then double the 
Sunday time?—A. It would be only logical to do so, but it has never happened. 
You bring up questions that I cannot very well answer, because we have never 
been up against such.conditions as that. It is generally during the week that 
those things occur, and I don’t know one instance yet where the company has 
been called upon to pay four times the rate of wages. 

Q. It might happen on a Saturday night; if the men were rushed between 
11 and 12 on Saturday night and unable to get fed and they carried on during 
a few of the early Sunday hours, then they would get double Sunday pay; if 
that happened on Sunday night they would run into Monday and would not 
get it. 

Mr. Sates: There is a provision further down that the meal hour at night 
shall be at a certain hour, and the ship shall furnish good meals. 


The CuarrMan: My father had some experience as a master stevedore and 
contractor for the loading and unloading of ships, and when a ship has got to go 
away, they never stop for anything. I have been told of incredible hours, that 
the men would work sometimes 36 and even 48 hours at a stretch. 

Mr. Sates: Those are exactly the abuses which this gentleman says led 
to the Union and now it cannot be done. 


The Cuatrman: It can be done, but at a tremendous cost for wages, in 
order to make those responsible for the management of the work avoid these 
abuses as much as possible. 
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Q. Do the companies furnish supper to the men now?—A. Yes, that is 
understood. It is mentioned in the agreement here. The companies are to 
supply good meals, but they don’t always do that. The meals are supposed 
to be 35 cents. 

Q. These men are ship liners, and really carpenters, that work on board 
ship, they are not the ordinary stevedores who unload vessels.—A. No, we cail 
those “ longshoremen.” Our men are the men employed as ship liners, they are 
carpenters and follow up that line of work and they only do ship lining, or put 
up stalls, or any kind of such work for those companies. For instance, if some- 
thing has gone wrong with the upper decks of the ship in coming across, through 
a storm or anything else of that kind, the work is done by these men. Naturally 
they are not all qualified to do that kind of work, but there are skilled men 
amongst them, and the company has been employing those men for years, and 
know the qualified men to do this work. We have men qualified and doing 
nothing else but the fine work inside the steamships. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Would you look at clause 8 of your agreement; would you interpret 
that as meaning this, that the men may demand that they take a meal at that 
time?—A. Yes. 

Q. They may demand that?—A. That is the hour set for the meal, but if 
a man cannot enjoy his meal at that time, if he is kept on working, he gets 
double time. 

Q. But still, if the men wish, they can say, “we are entitled to our mea! 
now, and are going to take it”?—A. Yes, but you understand, gentlemen, as 
I stated before, the very best of harmony prevails, and we look at it this way, 
we as a labour organization are in business, and we intend to stay in business. 
Therefore, if we intend to stay in business, we must take care of those who are 
good enough to sit down and talk with us and sign an agreement. Therefore, 
if we abuse the conditions, the results are that we will be put out of business. 
We fully realize that, and realizing these conditions, anything that goes wrong 
the representative, the business agent, is called upon, and he generally takes a 
broad view of the questions and there is never any trouble arises with regard to 

anything like that. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Now, I am sure gentlemen we are very much obliged to Mr. Martel, for 
coming before us and explaining the situation, and we will excuse him unless he 
has something to add—A. Before being excused, there are some statements here 
about which I am not sure; probably it is because I do not grasp the proper 
meaning, but Mr. Campbell states that the cost of a stall is $16 to $18. 

Q. What page is that from which you are reading? I see it is page 102, 
about the middle of the page: 


“By the Chairman: 


Q. Before you pass away from the stalls, you say that each stail 
cost $16?—A. $16 to $18 on deck, and $9 between decks.” 

Is that what you were referring to?—A. Yes, sir. Our organization called 
my attention to it, and the fact is that we think it is misleading, as it does not 
say whether it includes the material, and seeing it is very closely connected 
with what they have to say about organized labour, it might lead the public to 
believe it is our time, our wages alone, and I would not like the public to get 
that in their minds, that the 50 cents an hour for this kind of work amounts to 
$16 in building a stall, which would be detrimental to our organization. 

Q. Anybody who reads all the evidence would never arrive at that con- 
clusion. Further down it says: 
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“By Mr. Hammell: 

Q. Does the stall material cost much?—A. The cost of the stall 
material is a large item now. For the inch and a half stuff it would 
cost probably $45 or $50—” 

That is, I suppose, per thousand feet: 
“—while it used to cost $12 to $15.” 


_ We are very glad to receive your explanation that that $16 to $18 includes 
the material as well as labour, but I do not think anybody would think it was 
just labour—aA. Mr. Chairman, it might be quite clear to you gentlemen here 
who have heard all the evidence, but the general public do not read—I do not 
think the general public will ever read all the evidence, and they pick up some- 
thing that happens to strike their imagination, and they take it for granted 
it is what they have read. Therefore, when you say $45 is probably the price 
per thousand, it does not say so there, and in talking of stalls, where one stall 
costs $16 to $18 to build, they might come to the conclusion, they could very 
well say that that is for labour, and that the material costs $40 or $50, because 
if it is $45 per thousand feet, why not say so and make it clear? 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. How much time does it take to build a stall?—A. I could not say any- 
thing on that, because our men do not work by piece work; they work by the 
hour, and we have never tried—because, as an organization, we are against piece 
work, and we are against the sweating system, so we feel that for a reasonable 
day’s pay we should give a reasonable day’s work, and the judge of that is the 
foreman or the employer. If our men do not give satisfaction, the only thing 
to do is to dismiss them. Therefore, we have no knowledge whatever of what 
it would cost, how many hours of labour it would take to build a stall, but still 
the information could be obtained if you so desired. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 
Q. Have you any idea of the cost of the material that goes into a stall?— 
A. No. I have not that knowledge at all. I could get that information if you 
so desired. 
The CHAIRMAN: Very well, we thank you very. much, sir. 
Mr. Garpiner: Perhaps the witness could get the approximate cost of the 
labour and material entering into one of these stalls. 


The Cuarrman: I will ask you to prepare a little statement—you can 
send it on; you do not need to come back to Ottawa—for the Committee, show- 
ing the cost of material and the cost of labour for a stall, at to-day’s prices. 

The Wrrness: You would want the quantity of material used in the stall 
itself, the prices, and the approximate number of hours of labour? 

The CuairMan: Yes, to make a stall? Thank you, sir, we are very much 
obliged to you. 

Now, Mr. Ward, we will ask you something about rural credit this morn- 
ing. 


Joun W. Warp, recalled. 


By the Charman: 

Q. Now, Mr. Ward, you are familiar, I understand, with the rural credit 
systems in some of our provinces in Canada?—A. Yes, sir. What I wish to 
deal with is the question of long term credit or mortgage credit, and in that con- 
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nection I want first of all to read to you a resolution which was passed at the 
meeting of the Canadian Council of Agriculture, held in Toronto in the last 
week of March, of this year, as follows:— 


“Whereas there is imperative need in Canada for a comprehensive 
system of agricultural long term credit, and 

‘Whereas the existing provincial systems are necessarily restricted 
in their scope by limitations of provincial finance, 

“Therefore be it resolved that the council urge upon the Govern- 
ment of Canada that it introduce at the present session of Parliament a 
measure to provide an adequate system of long term farm loans.” 


Now, first of all, I would like to point out the need of cheaper long term 
credit for the farmers of this country. I think you will understand, you will 
know that the farmers at the present time are paying considerably higher rates 
of interest for the money which they borrow than other industries are. This 
not only applies to the short term credit which they get from banks, but it also 
applies to the long term or mortgage credit which they obtain from the mortgage 
companies, the insurance companies and so forth. In Western Canada, which 
I know better than the East, the prevailing rate of interest on mortgage loans is 
8 per cent. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Is what?—A. Eight per cent. There are a good many cases where farm- 
ers are paying 9 per cent for mortgage loans on a five year contract, a great 
many. 

Q. In what part of the West are they paying 9 per cent?—A. In Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 

Q. Are there any particular districts that are paying that 9 per cent, or is 
it pretty well distributed over these three provinces?—A. I think the further 
west you go the higher the rate of interest. 

Q. Alberta pays a higher rate than Manitoba?—A. There will be more 
people in Alberta paying 9 per cent than in Manitoba. 


By Mr. McKay: 
Q. How do you account for that?—A. They can get it, the mortgage com- 
panies can get it, and if they can get it, of course they do. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Are vou suggesting that the people in Alberta are better able to pay 9 
per cent than those in Saskatchewan?—A. No, sir, what I am suggesting is that 
the farmers neither of Manitoba, Saskatchewan nor Alberta, can afford to pay 
9 per cent, and I would like to suggest to you that if you have any manufac- 
turers or people engaged in large and successful and profitable businesses com- 
ing before you, you ask them what rate of interest they can afford to pay for 
their borrowed capital, and ask them if they can afford to pay 8 per cent or 9 
per cent for it, but I would prefer not to stress the 9 per cent. I mentioned 
that a good many people are paying that, but I say the prevailing rate is 8 per 
cent, and I think we can take it on that basis, that they cannot even afford to 
pay 8 per cent, and that if the Government can enable them to get their money 
on a lower rate it will be good business to do so. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. Mr. Ward, have you not a difficulty in getting mortgages on farm prop- 
erty ?—A. I do not suppose everyone who wants to borrow can get it, but there 
is a considerable amount of money available for mortgage loans. 
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As you know, the railway companies, manufacturers, and others engaged in 
commercial pursuits are able to secure their capital by the issue of long term 
bonds at favourable rates of interest, while the borrowings of farmers for capi~ 
tal purposes are practically confined to mortgages, which must either be repaid 
within five years, or renewed, sometimes with considerable expense, at the 
termination of that period. Farmers, in any case, under the present system, are 
required to pay higher rates of interest than the other industries referred to, 
and this undoubtedly is a very serious handicap upon the basic industry of this 
country. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Are you reading this, Mr. Ward? If you are, there is no necessity of 
the reporter taking it down—-A. What I have before me is a report which 
I have prepared for another purpose, and there are some parts of it which I 
would like to read, but I do not wish to follow this exactly, so if I might go on 
in that way— 

Q. Certainly, only I thought some time might be saved in that way.—A. 
It is difficult to see how farmers can be expected to carry on their industry 
on a profitable basis when they are called upon to pay higher rates of interest 
than those engaged in other branches of industry. 

Now, with regard to the safety of loans made upon land, I have here the 
annual report of the National Trust Company, which is one of the large lend- 
ing institutions doing business in the West, and at the annual meeting of that 
company held on January 30th, 1923, the general manager, Mr. W. E. Rundell, 
said: 


“ Before generalizing further, let me be specific regarding our own 
eredit loans in the Prairie Provinces. We have been lending there for 
over twenty years, and we have yet, in any one year, to make a net loss 
of $1 on our total mortgage business. I do not mean to say that in 
individual cases there have not been small losses, for there have been, 
but these have been more than offset through the year in which they 
were made by profits received from the sale of other foreclosed property. 
Ours is by no means an isolated experience.” 


There you have a company which has been lending money on mortgage 
loans in the western provinces for over twenty years, and they have not made a 
loss. They have lost money in one year, perhaps, one property, but they 
have made the loss up; they have always found other properties the same year 
that they have sold at a profit, and they have therefore made a little profit on 
their foreclosures. That is to show you that farm mortgages are a perfectly 
safe investment for capital. . 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. Could you tell me the percentage of foreclosures by these companies? 
A, .No, they do mot tell us that, 

Q. They may have been very radical in protecting themselves, the farmer 
may have suffered from their radicalism in protecting themselves?—A. They 
have made their loans very carefully. They do not lend more than, at the 
outside, 50 per cent of the value of the property, and they exercise discretion 
in what districts they will loan in, and all that sort of thing. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Suppose we take it for granted without stressing the point, Mr. Ward, 
that when money is loaned on land, to 50 per cent of a careful and conservative 
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valuation, it is about as safe a form of investment as can be found in the world. 
I think we will all agree on that?—-A. That is the point I wanted to make. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Is money ever loaned to the extent of 50 per cent of the value of the 
property?—-A. That is what they regard as the maximum, and the valuation 
is made, in these companies, by a salaried inspector. They do not take the 
valuation placed upon the land by the local agent who is going to get a com- 
mission; they send their own salaried man who is looking after their interests 
entirely, and he is naturally inclined to be conservative. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. Mr. Ward, have you any amount given of the percentage of refusals 
on the part of the companies in taking the mortgages on the land? They may 
have made gilt-edged selections?—A. Yes, but you will find practically every 
farm in the country has a mortgage on it. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. There was another point, Mr. Ward, that you made with regard to that 
report, which I would like brought out more fully. The manager of this com- 
pany made the statement that they had never actually lost any money. Is it 
not a fact that when they foreclose, the mortgage companies set a price which 
covers the mortgage and all the costs, and in case of any one not buying, at 
that price, the mortgage companies become the possessor of that particular 
piece of land?—A. Yes. 

Q. After they have come into possession of that land, they are in a posi- 
tion to sell that land at any price they can get for it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Consequently, on these grounds, if they did- happen to make a loss on 
one piece of land, they could recoup their losses by selling other pieces of land 
at a price higher than what the mortgage and costs would amount to?—A. 
That is exactly what this statement means, that I have read to you from this 
report. That is exactly what it means. 

Now, the Council of Agriculture is of the opinion that it is absolutely 
necessary, in order to put the agricultural industry upon a sound basis, that a 
long term farm loan system providing for payment upon the amortization plan, 
and having resources sufficient to meet all reasonable demands, should be estab- 
lished in Canada. Most of the agricultural countries of the world have some 
system of this description, and if you wish I can give you details of the systems 
that are in force in the United States, which you have already had from Mr. 
King, although I would like to make some remarks about that also, and also the 
systems that are in force in Australia and New Zealand. 

When free homestead lands were available within a reasonable distance 
of the railway, it was possible for settlers in Canada, with a comparatively 
small amount of capital, to become possessors of land, and to establish them- 
selves under favourable conditions, but at the present time, when practically 
all the desirable land is under private ownership, it is impossible for the aver- 
age settler to secure land unless he can either purchase it upon long terms, or 
borrow money under similar conditions. This fact is recognized in the Soldiers’ 
Settlement and Scheme, and by the C.P.R. Land Department, which is sell- 
ing land to settlers on 20-year terms, and also by the Canada Colonization 
Association which proposes to sell land to settlers on 32-year terms. In my 
opinion, unless long-term credit facilities for farmers are provided, there is a 
danger. that the western provinces will become, to a large extent, a country of 
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tenant farmers, and as a matter of fact, farm tenancy is growing in that coun- 
try at the present time. As land increases in price, with the increase of popula- 
tion, this movement— 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Let me interrupt there with a question. You say tenancy is increasing. 
What class of persons are becoming landlords?—A. Mortgage companies, to a 
considerable extent. 

Q. Anybody else, any other class?—A. Mostly people who have acquired 
land in a speculative way, and people who had loaned money upon the land 
and taken it back through failure of the farmer to meet his payments. 


By Mr. Sales: 
@. And men in the small towns, men in business, who acquired farms 
through the failure of farmers to pay their debts?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. In other words, the creditor class is becoming the owner class, and 
renting out the land to farmers; that is the situation, is it? Is that a very con- 
siderable growth?—A. I have not got statistics on that. 

Q. For instance, I have an article here showing how this situation is 
developing in some of the northwestern American states. I read from an article 
in The Nation, the American Nation, of April 11, 1923, intituled, “ Why the 
Farmer Starves ’’:— 

“The four States of Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
Montana, contain 388,482 farms, consisting of 73,250,000 acres of 
improved land. In the first place, land tenancy is on the increase. From 
21 per cent in 1910 to 34-7 per cent in 1920 in Minnesota; from 14-3 per 
cent in 1910 to 25-5 per cent in 1920 in North Dakota; from 24-8 per 
cent in 1910 to 35-7 per cent in 1920 in South Dakota; from 8-9 per 
cent in 1910 to 11-3 per cent in 1920 in Montana. In other words, there 
are 97,100 farms in these states, now being worked by tenants.” 


You have not any similar figures to give us in connection with the Prairie 
Provinces?—A. No, sir, but the Manitoba Agricultural College conducted a 
survey two years ago, and they got that information. They have not published 
the whole of their report yet, but one of the professors at the college who was 
engaged in making that survey, gave an address in Winnipeg a short time ago 
and he made the statement there that tenancy was increasing to quite a con- 
siderable extent. 

Q. Are you expressing yourself wholly on the statement of this professor, 
or are his conclusions similar to those resulting from your own observations? 
—A. It is general knowledge that tenancy is increasing in the western provinces. 

Q. What about your own observations?—A. Simply that— 

Q. Have you observed that yourself?—A. Simply by people telling me of 
it; that is the only way in which you know, by what some one tells you. 


By the Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 

Q. Do they -pay a cash rental, or work on shares?—A. I think in most 
cases it is on shares. 

Q. What class, particularly, are the tenants, the men who have been on 
farms, or the newcomers, or farmers gone broke?—A. I think mostly they are 
men who have gone broke, but I think there is also quite a number of non- 
English-speaking people who have become tenants. 

Q. People with limited capital?—A. Yes. 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. And they have become tenants on the way up. so to speak?—A. I do 
not know about that. You see, probably the reason, I think the reason why 
there is more tenancy in the United States is because the land is a higher price, 
and when land gets to be a high price the ordinary man cannot buy it, therefore 
he works as a tenant. The point I am trying to make now is that as the land 
increases in value, as it will do if we have a return to prosperity and our popu- 
lation increases and so on, it will be that much more difficult for new settlers 
to become owners of land. This phenomenon of course is not confined to 
western Canada. It is a world-wide condition, where there is private ownership 
of land. As the land increases in value the increment goes to the owner and it 
is hard for a person to work it, because he has to pay higer rent?—-A. Yes, and 
I think it is desirable, as far as possible, that the land should be operated by 
the owner, and this condition we are speaking of makes it all the more necessary 
to provide capital on long terms and at the least possible rate of interest so 
that the occupier may be the owner of it. We are hoping to make great strides 
in the west and in other parts of Canada also, through co-operation, but exper- 
lence has shown that co-operation on the part of the farmers cannot be perman- 
ently successful amongst tenant farmers, because if co-operation results in 
better conditions and more profit to the farmer, the result is if the land is owned 
by the landlord they will raise the rent. Now, agricultural co-operation has 
had the most success in Denmark and in Ireland. It both cases the develop- 
ment of co-operation was preceded by the purchase of the land by the former 
tenant, through very long term loan schemes, established by the British 
Government and the Danish Government. They provided the money with 
which the tenants could buy the land, in some cases as much as sixty and 
seventy year payments. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Before you leave the question of the tenants, I would like to make this 
point, that is, that under the existing form of mortgage, when a farmer gets 
behind in his payment, he automatically becomes a tenant?—A. Yes. The mort- 
gage companies require the farmer to make an assignment of the title and ta 
become their tenant. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. If he fails to make a payment?—A. If he gets in arrears he has to give 
them a lease, then he is their tenant and a portion of the crop of the land—but 
they will usually reinstate a man. If he clears up, they will give him back his 
title again. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. The worst feature of it is that when a man becomes a tenant under this 
mortgage agreement, he loses his exemption, and if he gets into difficulty he 
loses his four horses and cows and machinery, which are otherwise exempt by 
law?—A. J do not know. 

Q. I am informed on very good authority that that is the case?—A. I do 
not know. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. Where does that take place? In the United States? 

Mr. Sates: No, in Canada. I say now under the existing mortgage arrange- 
ments, if a man gets in arrears he automatically becomes a tenant, and when 
he is no longer owner of the land he loses the right of exemption. Under our 
law the Saskatchewan farmer is exempt. Nobody can seize four horses, two or 
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three cows, so many chickens, machinery, seed and feed, but when he becomes a 
tenant, by getting into arrears, he automatically loses all his exemptions, and it 
is a very bad feature. 

The CuatrMan: Is that the law of Saskatchewan? 

Mr. Sates: That is the way it works. 

Mr. Catpwe.u: They are in a better fix than the people of New Bruns- 
wick, because we have no exemption in any case. 

The CHAIRMAN: We have in Quebec. 

The Wirness: I thought these exemptions were under Magna Charta. 

The CHatrman: No. 

The Witness: That is where they originated. 


By Mr, Caldwell: 

Q. Does the farmer automatically become a tenant without the mortgage 
company foreclosing the mortgage?—A. The mortgage company will, under 
threat of foreclosure, induce the farmer to become their tenant. 

Q. It is not a proper mortgage agreement?—A. No. 

Mr. Sates: I would appeal to Mr. Reid. He has already been sworn. Could 
you verify me in my statement? Say it is so or it is not so? 

Mr. Rem: Let me suggest that my statement should not be taken down. 
It is the fact, as Mr. Sales says, that it is being practised in Saskatchewan to-day. 
There is a clause—just a few words, I believe, in the mortgage contract. Stop 
this man taking this down, will you, please? 

The CuairMan: If it is of real value, let the country judge. 

Mr. Rew: It is being practised to-day, I understand, that the farmer loses 
his exemption, and he may become a tenant and he may be sold out entirely 
at any time. 

The CuairMAN: Do I understand that the law of Saskatchewan does no* 
grant the tenant on the farm certain exemptions? 

Mr. Ret: I believe not. 

Mr. Caupwett: The law of New Brunswick does not grant the farmer 
-exemptions on anything. 

The CuairMAN: As we are all testifying concerning our respective pro- 
vinces, the law of Quebec exempts from seizure one team, a plough, horses, 
oxen, the bed or bedding used by the farmer, his clothes, one cook stove, por 
hook irons and a number of things, so that a man cannot be put on the road 
without a bed to lie on or a stove to cook his meals with. 

Mr. CatpweLL: In New Brunswick they will take them with the clothes 
on their back. 

Mr. McKay: They are a hard bunch down there. 


Hon. Mr. Stnciam: Foreclosures are so rare in my province that I do not 
recollect any. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 


Q. Have you any class of farmers who make a practice of being tenants 
and not holders as they have in the United States? I understand there are x 
number of farmers in the United States who make a practice of being tenants 
instead of owning the land.—A. I think there are a few people who do that. 

Q. Have you any figures to show that tenancy has materially increased in 
Denmark and Ireland as a result of the scheme you have outlined?—A. I hays 
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not got figures here, but you probably know that for many, many years the land 
in question in Ireland has been one of the great questions of that country and 
that the British Government have been passing laws for the last thirty or forty 
years to enable the tenant farmers in Ireland to purchase their land, ‘and Ireland 
has practically been transformed from a country of large estates, with tenants 
living under miserable conditions, rack-rents and things of that sort, into a 
country of peasant proprietorship. The same thing was done in Denmark. 
The Danish Government purchased the land and sold it to the farmers on 
about sixty-year terms, with a rate of interest of about three per cent, so that 
what practically happened in Denmark and Ireland was that the farmer only 
paid about the same amount a year as he was paying for rent, and it was an 
annuity, that is, in sixty or seventy years, as the case may be, he became the 
owner of the land. In the meantime his rent could not be raised, and any 
improvements he made on the land were not his own, but any benefits he got 
from co-operation or anything else belonged to him instead of belonging to the 
landlord in an increased rent. There is no doubt at all that students of agri- 
culture or co-operation in Europe will tell you that the co-operative movement 
in Denmark would not have achieved the results that it has if the people who 
were farming the land did not own it. I only introduce this question as one of 
the reasons why it is desirable in the interests of not only the farmers, but the 
country as a whole, that long term credits should be provided for the farmers 
at the lowest possible rate of interest. Now, in the 


By Mr. McKay: 

Q. Have you any scheme which vou can outline along that line? Have 
you any suggestions to make to this Committee?—A. I do not want to place 
before you a cut and dried scheme, but I can place before you two suggested 
methods of introducing a system in this country, under the auspices of the 
Dominion Government. 

Q. Separate and distinct from the banking system?—A. Oh, yes, entirely. 
Now, in some of our provinces we did have long term loan schemes under the 
auspices of the provincial government, but the resources that are available for 
these schemes are very far from being adequate to meet the needs of the situa- 
tion. The Saskatchewan Farm Loan Board, which makes loans at 64 per cent, 
on the thirty-year amortization plan, has loaned upwards of eight and one half 
million dollars, first mortgages, up to December 31, 1922, of which $7,768,109.52 
was outstanding at that date. The report of the Board for the year ending 
December 31, 1922, states that applications for loans were received during the 
year to the number of 415, for an aggregate of $1,450,368. Ninety-seven loans 
were completed with an aggregate of $361,120.36. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. There were applications for how much?—A. $1,450,000, and they loaned 
$361,000. They had 415 applications and they made 97 loans. : 

Q. Can you tell us whether those others were not complied with? On the 
grounds of their not being satisfactory, or on the ground of want of money ?— 
A. On the ground of want of money. 

Q. Are you sure of that?—A. Yes. I was reading the report. It says, 
“Most of the loans that were made, having been accepted by the Board in 
1921 or earlier,” so that they practically did not meet any applications that 
were made in 1922. “The Board was out of funds for a good portion of the 
year, and the books were closed on December 31, with a large overdraft at the 
bank.” That shows that the Saskatchewan Farm Loan Board js nothing like 
able to meet the demands on it by the farmers of that province. is 
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Q. You say 64 per cent amortized?—A. Yes. 
Q. Does that mean 64 per cent pays principal and interest per year?—A. 
No, 64 per ‘cent is the rate of interest. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Then there is the sinking fund, or amortization of the payment, over 
and above 642—A. Yes. If you would not mind, I can give you a little informa- 
tion about the Saskatchewan Farm Loan Board, if we can get it together. 

Q. If you could only hit the high spots and not have to read so much. You 
have been in attendance at this Committee so long that you can realize the 
mass of stuff we have to go through, and if you can point out and drive home 
une salient features, we will be very much obliged to you.—A. Yes. They have 
in Manitoba also a similar scheme and they have loaned up to the 31st of 
August, 1922,—The amount outstanding at that uate, rather, was $7,829,227.93. 
The Manitoba system also provides for loans on the thirty-year amortization 
plan, the rate of interest being seven per cent. 

Q. I do not know whether you have it somewhere else. I do not want to 
interrupt you if you have, the amount of money that is overdue on this scheme. 
How are the people paying their interest and their instalments of capital. That 
is vital for us to know.—A. I do not know. 

@. Those are the things we expect people who come before us to tell us 
about; to have it at their finger tips, because we are here to examine the real 
facts in connection with these cases. We will probably have to make a recom- 
mendation as to whether there should be started in this country a system of 
rural credits apart from the bank, and it is vital we should know how these 
things are operating as business propositions.—A. If the men in charge of these 
institutions do not tell me, how can I tell you. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Does not their report give that?—A. I have the report of the Saskat- 
chewan Farm Loan Board here. 


By the Chairman: 


B Q. Look it up. That is what we want to find out, that is, as to the advisa- 
bility of having, on a proper basis, systems of rural credit, or cheaper money 
for our farmers. We do not have to stress that point. I think we are all 
agreed as to that.—A. If that point is agreed, I will not follow it any further, 
but I want to say the provincial schemes we have are not adequate. 

Q. You have got schemes in their report. We want to know are those 
schemes being conducted so that the people’s money that is being advanced in 
this way is safe. Are the provinces operating this scheme of rural credit in 
such way that the people’s money loaned in this fashion is earning its rate of 
interest, and being paid according to the contracts? That is vital for us to 
know.—A. The Saskatchewan system—I think I had better give you the annual 
report which is here, of the Saskatchewan Farm Loan Board for the year end- 
ing December 31, 1922. 

Q. I do not want to read all that report, if by your study of the situation 
you can inform us what we want to find out. We can read all these reports for 
ourselves. What we expect to hope for from witnesses is to help us in our work. 


Mr. Catpweuu: Boil it down for us. 


The CHairMAN: That is it. 
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By Mr. McKay: 

Q. For how many years has the Saskatchewan scheme been in operation?— 
A. Since 1917. 

Q. That is reasonably old?—-A. And they have been operating on a margin 
of one and one-half per cent. They get their money by the sale of bonds 
at five per cent and they make their loans at six and a half per cent, and they 
have now a surplus profit made on the operation of the scheme amounting to 
$147,267.77. They made a profit in the year 1922 of $70,691.71. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. How many payments of interest are in arrears and to what extent?— 
A. I do not think the figures are given. 

Q. Well, they should be given. 

Mr. Sates: I can quite imagine there would be a considerable amount over- 
due these last two years, because men who have no mortgages are finding it 
difficult to make ends meet. 

The CHatrman: I think it is essential when we come to study these ques- 
tions, that we should have those facts. 

Mr. Sates: We can probably get them by writing to Mr. Fraser. 

Hon. Mr. Srncuarr: We have to know what effect these defalcations have 
on the whole scheme. We have to know what eventually becomes of their 
holdings. 

Mr. McKay: All the local units are operating. 

Mr. Saues: With this reservation, that if you are going to reject or approve 
the scheme on the last two years, you will certainly reject it, because these con- 
ditions are abnormal. 

Mr. McKay: Any banking or financial scheme must be based largely on 
what may occur in two years. : 

The Wirness: Up to the end of 1922 the Board had acquired title to nine- 
teen farms, either through transfer or by foreclosure, following the Board of 
Mortgage Sale proceedings. There are in this report two or three pages of 
examples of farmers who have not played fairly with the Board in the matter 
of making their payments. In some cases the Board has obtained a lease, has 
got a farmer under a lease, as we spoke of a few minutes ago, and a certain 
share of the crop was supposed to go to the Board from the farmer as a tenant 
of the Board, and in some cases the farmer actually sold the grain that belonged 
to the Board and used the money to pay some other debts. The Board, in 
making their report, make a very bitter complaint about the way the farmers 
are not meeting their obligations as they ought to, and the Board has also found 
it necessary, during the last few years, to make loans to the farmers to enable 
them to purchase seed and to pay their taxes and pay their hail insurance. 

Q. Other loans?—-A. Than those originally made. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Increase the original loan?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Surely those figures you got from the Board will tell you what amount 
is in arrears?—-A. No, sir, they do not. 

Q. You can tell us, because you are familiar with these matters, who is the 
man who could give us the real facts and full information as to the working of 
this Saskatchewan scheme?—A. Colin Fraser is the Commissioner. 
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Q. Is he in Regina?—A. Of Regina. He is the Commissioner. 4 
Q. And he is the man who could give us this vital information about this 
scheme?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. McKay: 

Q. Is he a lawyer?—A. No, he is a loan company man. There are two 
others who act with him on the Board, and he is the man who gives all his time 
to the job. He can tell you everything. In this system the money is borrowed 
by the Government and they will not sell any more bonds at more than five per 
cent. During the war the Dominion Government took some of their bonds, but 
now they are dependent upon selling them very largely to the people of Saskat- 
chewan. 


By the Chairman: 
5 Q. You mean to say during the war the Federal Government, which was 
borrowing money at 54 per cent, would buy some of these bonds at 5 per cent? 
—A. Yes. 

Mr. Sates: For this reason—we were invited in Saskatchewan to co-oper- 
ate in the Victory Loan and Mr. Dunham, at that time, put the Victory Loan 
in front of our Saskatchewan bonds and asked our people rather to invest in 
loans and in return the Government took a certain proportion of Saskatchewan 
bonds. 

Mr. Catpweuu: In proportion to the amount of Victory Bonds— 


The CuarrMan: Could the Saskatchewan Government sell these rural 
credit bonds? Could they sell them in the open market and get five per cent 
for them?—A. No, sir, they cannot. They sold last year something over $700,- 
000 of them and over $300,000 of that was taken by the Municipal Hail 
insurance scheme. When they bought these bonds they were doing something 
to help the farmer, which was not strictly a business investment on their part, 
because they could have bought Dominion Government and other Provincial 
bonds that would have yielded them more. There is one feature connected with 
those bonds which makes it a little bit attractive to the smaller individual and 
that is by giving three months’ notice you can get your money back at any 
time. The Government undertakes to redeem the bonds on three months’ notice; 
they never go below par and a man can get his money. Naturally they cannot 
get a very large amount of money at five per cent and the amount they lend is 
therefore limited to that, and what they get from the scheme from collections. 
Now, they are on a thirty year amortization plan, and with the interest rate of 
64 per cent, annual payment, required to pay off the principal and pay the inter- 
est, it is $76.58 per annum. 

Q. That is on $1,000?—A. On each $1,000. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. That is what rate of percentage?—A. 7:658 per cent. That is what 
they pay. 

Q. If you would pay at the rate of 7-658 per cent for thirty years you 
will have all your interest paid and the debt wiped out?—A. Yes, whereas under 
the regular business system you would pay 8 per cent per annum, and you 
could pay that forever without paying the debt. You would have to pay 
$80,000. 

Q. The other is a straight 8 per cent?—A. Yes. In Manitoba the rate 
of interest is now 7 per cent. When the scheme was started—I think it was in 
1917—they got their loans at 6 per cent, and they required the barrower to 
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subscribe for stock, capital stock in the association, to the extent of 5 per 
cent of the amount that he borrowed. The Provincial Government also sub- 
seribed capital to the scheme and the Provincial Government gets no interest 
on the capital it has invested and these borrowers who bought 5 per cent of the 
stock have never received any dividends. But two years ago the Act was 
amended so that the rate of interest became 7 per cent and the borrowers were 
no longer required to take capital stock. In the Manitoba scheme they got 
their money at 6 per cent and lend it at 7 per cent and they also have accumu- 
lated quite a considerable surplus. They had a surplus of $126,702.24 on the 
31st of August, 1922. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. That is on the five years operation?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What amount of outstandings have they of unpaid instalments, either of 
interest or of capital,?—A. I do not know. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

(. Does the report not give that?—-A. No. 

The CHairMAN: There is something strange about people who are report- 
ing on a financial scheme who do not report what their bad debts are or what 
their slow debts are. 

The Witness: The Manitoba Farmer’s Association did not print a report 
this year. The balance sheet was published. I have it here in the Monetary 
Times, but the report describing their operations was not printed and was 
not made available to the public. I tried to get a copy and they said they had 
not got any. 

Q. They are handling public funds though?—A. Of course they reported 
to the Provincial Treasurer. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
(. The report made last year was not for the five preceding years?—A. 
Yes, they made a report which was published. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The Provincial Treasurer would have the report, I suppose?—A. If you 
would ask them for a copy of it, they would send you one, I am sure. 


The CuHatrmaAn: Take a note, Mr. Secretary, to write to the Provincial 
Treasurer of Manitoba and ask him to be kind enough to let us have all the 
reports of the Province of Manitoba Farm Loan Association. 

Wirness: I can give you information regarding the schemes that are in 
operation in Australia and New Zealand, if you would like to hear it. 

Q. About what?—A. The schemes that are in operation in Australia and 
New Zealand. 

Q. We will be glad if you will give us that—A. I don’t know that I shall 
be able to give it to you in very much detail. 

Q. If you are going to read something, if you will kindly give it to the 
stenographer and we will put it in our record; no doubt it will be of great value. 
—A. I have not got very much, Mr. Chairman, but I have figures showing the 
amounts that have been loaned and the balances due. They have— i 

Q. When you say “they,” whom do you mean?—A. In Australia each of 
the six States operates its own scheme; roughly it is a simple matter. The 
State Governments borrow the money by the issue of bonds and debentures. 
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@. What do they pay for the money they borrow?—A. Before the war 
they got it at about four per cent, but since the rate has become higher they 
have not borrowed very much money, they have used the repayments made 
by previous borrowers. 

Q. How long has that scheme been in effect?—A. That scheme has been 
in effect over there for about twenty or thirty years. Up to the 30th of June, 
1920, which is the last date for which I could get figures, they had loaned 
£19,765,000. 

Q. That is, the whole of the State Governments together?—A. Yes. In 
every State there is an accumulation of profits. They have been operating on 
a margin of from one-half to one per cent. If they borrowed the money they 
would lend it at 44 per cent, and in some cases 5 per cent. 

Q. A narrower margin than they have in Saskatchewan?—A. Well, they 
have accumulated a surplus. In Australia each State has a surplus, amounting 
in the six States on the 30th of June, 1920, to £599,976. 

Q. Have you got the figures up to a later date than that?—-A. No, sir. The 
Commonwealth Year Book is where I got these figures. It is possible they may 
now have the Commonwealth Year Book for one year later; it had not arrived 
when I left Winnipeg, but I think it has arrived in the country now. It is quite 
a large book. 

@. Have you inquired at our Parliamentary Library, so as to bring your 
figures up to date?—-A. No, I have not. In New Zealand they have a similar 
proposition. 

@. When you say they have a similar proposition, what do you mean?— 
A. A similar proposition to Australia. 

Q. What do they lend there at?—-A. They have lent over £20,000,000. They 
started by borrowing money at 4 per cent, and they loaned it so that it was 
repayable in 363 years by half-yearly payments of 3 per cent of the amount 
borrowed, that is, they paid 6 per cent per annum and they had their loan 
retired in 364 years. 

Q. What had they to pay for their money, do you know that?—A. The Act 
provided that the rate of interest was not to be higher than 44 per cent, what 
they would pay for the money. 

Q. They could not borrow at higher rates than 44 per cent?—A. Not higher 
than 44 per cent. 

Q@. Could they borrow at 44 per cent in New Zealand?—A. Yes. 

Q. They figured out what they would have to pay on amortization, under 
that scheme?—A. It does not state in the Year Book; it does not state what 
the rate of interest was, and there might be a different calculation. 

Q. But take 364 years, any actuary would tell you what that meant, includ- 
ing amortization and everything else.—A. The table would show it; at any rate 
they paid 6 per cent per annum. 

Q. A borrower paid 6 per cent per annum, which included the amortization? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know about the New Zealand scheme, how it was operated? Was 
it direct loans from the State to the borrowers, or was it through credit societies? 
—A. They have what they call the Advances to Settlers Office. There is the 
State Advances Act of 1913. 

Q. Have you got the figures of what outstandings there were of bad or slow 
debts?—A. No. They have not lost any money. 

Q. When do your figures for New Zealand come up to?—A. 1922. 

Q. Where did you get those figures from?—A. The New Zealand Year Book 
itself. Up to the 3lst of March, 1922, the advances were over £20,000,000, and ~ 
repayments over £12,000,000. 

Q. How long has that been in operation?—A. Since 1894. 
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Q. Did you tell us whether the Australian reports gave the amounts that 
were outstanding?—A. No; they do not show how much is overdue. 

Q. Did all the States in Australia have the same scheme?—A. No, each 
has had its own scheme, but they are all on the same principle. 

Q. Is it on the principle of direct advances from the State to the individual? 
—A. Yes, through a Board, a Board appointed by the State. The State issues 
bonds, and in some cases they get some of the money by deposits in the Savings 
Bank. 


By Mr. McKay: 
Q. They have a Farmers’ Savings Bank System?—A. Yes. 
Q. The same as the system they have here?—A. They have what they call 
Land Banks and Savings Banks. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you looked into the Ontario system?—A. I think it is very much 
the same as in Manitoba. 


By Mr. McKay: 

Q. Practically the same?—A. In Manitoba the Provincial Savings Office 
is not connected with the long term loans and is not officially connected with 
the rural credits, as we call them, the short term loans. Now, with regard to the 
Federal Farm Loan scheme, Mr. King gave you a very admirable account of 
that, but there are one or two points in it to which I would like to refer. Mr. 
King told you there was first of all the local associations, called the National 
Farm Loan Association, which consists of ten or more farmers, who subscribe 
for stock. 

Q. Are you going to emphasize some things Mr. King did not mention?— 
A. There are one or two things he did not mention which I would like to speak 
of. There is the application for stock to the amount of five per cent of the 
amount borrowed. The farmer takes that amount of stock in the local associa- 
tion, which is called the National Farm Loan Association; that carries with it 
a double liability, and the money that is obtained by the National Farm Loan 
Association from the sale of stock must be used by them to purchase the stock 
of the Land Bank of the district. The loans are first of all approved of by the 
National Farm Loan Association by a loan Committee, which inspects the land 
and passes upon it. Then they send up the application to the Land Bank, and 
the Land Bank has an appraiser, who also examines the security. The Land 
Bank obtains the money which it will loan partly from capital and partly by 
the sale of bonds. Those bonds in the United States are not guaranteed by the 
Government. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Did Mr. King not touch upon these points? If we had the time, we 
would be glad to go over all of them again——A. I do not want to go over the 
whole thing, Mr. Chairman. The bonds in the United States are not guaranteed 
by the Government, but they are exempt from taxation. 

Q. Exempt from what taxation?—A. From all taxation, Federal, State and 
Municipal. If it should be contemplated to establish such a scheme in this 
country, in my opinion the people whom I represent would not be in favour of 
those bonds being exempted from taxation. We think it is a great mistake or a 
great misfortune that any of our bonds are exempt from taxation, and we would 
like you to know that we do not wish that to be done; we do not think it is 
good business. Possibly it would be better to give the guarantee of the Dominion 
Government. 
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Q. Do you think that we have had a happy issue out of guaranteeing bonds 
of other institutions in Canada?—A. I think it would be worth while for the 
Dominion Government to borrow money at 5 per cent or thereabouts and make 
it available for loans to farmers on long terms at 6 per cent. 

Q. A straight borrowing by the Dominion rather than the endorsing of 
bonds issued by a Land Bank?—A. Yes. That is where the Dominion Govern- 
ment can assist the farmers, without any direct expense, without amy expense 
to the Dominion. The security is there, in the farms, but the individual mort- 
gage is not as good a security as all the mortgages. Under the system they 
have in the United States, every farm, or every farmer who is in that scheme 
has pooled his security with all the other farmers, because in the first place they 
have the capital they put in and the double liability. Then the bonds are 
guaranteed, the bonds of each Land Bank are guaranteed by all the Land Banks, 
and the whole thing is knitted together in such a way that it is co-operative 
credit, all the farmers in it are pooling their credit. 

Q. They are at the present time getting their money at 45 and lending it at 
54 per cent?—A. I do not think Mr. King went into the next stage above the 
Land Banks, that is, the Federal Farm Loan Board. That Board consists of 
the Secretary of the Treasury and four others appointed by the President. 
Those four others, who receive a salary of $10,000 per annum and give their 
whole time to the business, supervise the whole thing; they also have in their 
employ examiners who examine the Land Banks, and that is part of the con- 
tribution the United States is making to the scheme. Again, you will understand 
that if the Land Banks are going to issue bonds on the security of mortgages, 
they must first of all have some money to loan in order to get the mortgages. 

Q. In order to make the mortgages?—A. Yes. It was provided that each 
of these Land Banks should have a capital of $750,000, and any of that stock 
which was not subscribed within thirty days after the subscriptions were opened 
was to be subscribed by the Federal Treasury. As a matter of fact practically 
the whole of it was subscribed by the Treasury. $750,000 to each of the twelve 
means a total of $9,000,000. It is provided that that stock subscribed by the 
Government shall not receive any dividends, but the stock that is subscribed 
by others, practically the Farm Loan Associations and through them the farmers, 
is to receive dividends when they are earned, and in order that the Government 
may get back its money, the $9,000,000, it is provided that out of the amount of 
stock subscribed by the farmers 25 per cent is to be set aside and paid to the 
Feceral Treasury to retire the Treasury stock, and more than one-half of the 
stock which was subscribed by the Federal Treasury has now been paid off. 

©. How much has been paid off?—A. More than one-half of it. 

Q. The scheme has been working how long?—A. The first loan was made in 
1917. 

Q. This is most interesting; can you refer to just where you got this 
information, so that we may get it too?—A. I have here the Sixth Annual 
Report of the Federal Farm Loan Board. 

Q. What date does it bear?—A. It is for the year ending December 31st, 
1922. 

Q. It is a public document; they generally number their documents, in the 
United States; has it a number?—A. It is Document 560 of the 67th Congress, 
Fourth Session, House of Representatives. I took off some figures up to the end 
of November, from a report I had received at that time. 

Q. Excuse me, but does this report which you have had in your hands, and 
which is the last report, have figures too, because if it does we will get the report 
and look at the figures rather than at figures which are a little on the old side? 
A. They loaned up to the end of 1922 $684,407,289. 
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Q. Do they say what their overdue payments were?—A. No, but they do 
say that their overdue payments and all the lands that have been foreclosed 
have been written off. 

~ Q. Of course that is a very easy way of disposing of the situation; do they 
say how much has been written off?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Have you read the last report yourself?—A. Yes, I have read it, ana 
there is a summary here, one paragraph which summarizes the whole thing. 


“To summarize briefly, the twelve Federal Land Banks have, during 
the year, sold to the public all the farm-loan bonds they desired to offer; 
have reduced the rate of interest to borrowers one-half of 1 per cent, and 
met all the calls upon them where applications were satisfactory, having 
closec 74,055 loans, in the aggregate sum of $224,301,400; have retired 
treasury stock to the total of $2,333,890, and voluntarily repurchased 
farm-loan bonds held by the Treasury in the sum of $70,150,000; have 
charged to their undivided profits all lands acquired by foreclosure and 
all instalment and interest payments more than 90 days overdue; and, 
after doing this and paying liberal cividends to shareholders, have nearly 
doubled their reserve account by adding thereto more than $1,300,000, 
and start on the new year with an undivided profits account $1,117,597 .36 
larger than a year ago. This would seem to be a result in every way 
satisfactory.” 

’ Q. Who is at the head of that Board; what is his name?—A. This report 
is signed by A. W. Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury. 

Q. Whoever is responsible for that situation should be proud of it—A. Of 
course that bears out the statement Mr. King made, that the whole scheme can 
very soon be taken over by the farmers, with the assistance the Government is 
giving ana in the payment to the Federal Farm Loan Board, with just those 
five men at the head of the thing and their officials. The free capital the United 
States has invested will very soon have been retired, and the profits that have 
been made will be amply sufficient to carry the thing on. They have paid in 
dividends up to December 31st, 1922, $4,574,292.96. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Dividends to whom?—A. The Lands Banks have paid that in dividencs 
to the National Farm Loans Associations, which are the local organizations. 


By the Chairman: 


Q: And the local shareholders?—A. These associations are building up 
reserves, making the thing more secure all the time. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. This is not all interest to the bondholders, but dividends to the people 
who borrowed the money?—A. Yes. 

Q. Cash dividencs?—A. Yes. I have not come here with a cut and dried 
scheme for Canada. What I wanted to put before you was that we want some- 
thing like this, and that we have the experience of other countries, which is 
sufficient to guide us, and which demonstrates the fact that it can be carried on 
as a concrete business proposition. It is not a matter of the Dominion Govern- 
ment subsidizing borrowers, or anything like that. There is one way in which 
it can be done in this country, that is, to establish a system like the Federal 
Farm Loan system. 

Q. Is that your view?—A. I think you might possibly work more easily 
along the lines of the second suggestion I wish to make, that is, to take advan- 
tage of the machinery that is now in existence in Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
at least, as well as Ontario. . 
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Q. We would feel very much more enthusiastic about Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan if we had the amount of unpaid instalments and unpaid portions of 
capital—_A. Mr. Chairman, even supposing there is a considerable amount 
overdue, I think that is only a perfectly natural state of affairs, and that you 
cannot condemn the mortgage business— 

Q. I am not condemning the mortgage business, do not infer that for one 
minute; I am only saying that we, or personally I would feel more enthusiastic 
about recommending the system of Saskatchewan and Manitoba if I knew 
more about it, and hac some of the information which is vital to me before | 
can form a reasonable opinion upon the situation—A. The Farm Loan Com- 
missioner in Manitoba, Mr. Laughlin McNeil, told me a little while ago that 
they had not made any losses. 

Q. There has been a very interesting report prepared by a gentleman named 
Jackman, who had a somewhat cifferent view—A. But that does not relate to 
this matter at all. 

Q. What is the name of that gentleman?—A. Laughlin MeNeil, Farm Loan 
Commissioner, Farm Loans Association, Winnipeg, Manitoba, or Farm Loans 
Board. 

One suggestion I would like to make as to how this can be done is that 
you should utilize the Provincial systems now in existence in Ontario, Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan at least, and other similar systems which may be created, 
and that the Dominion Government should give assistance to them by purchas- 
ing their bonds, that the Dominion Government should provide the money to 
be loaned through those associations. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

@. What security would the Dominion Government have; should it take 
security direct from the province for this money?—A. The bonds issued, they 
are provincial bonds. 

Q. The Dominion Government should buy provincial bonds?—A. The Mani- 
toba Farm Loans Association I believe is contemplating making an issue of 
bonds of its own. They believe that they can issue those bonds just about as 
well as the Provincial Government can, because they have the security of all 
the mortgages, and if the Dominion Government would provide the money in 
that way, it would enable the farmers to get their money at a low rate of 


interest. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. You think the Dominion Government should charge that interest to 
them, or follow the United States example?—-A. The United States Government 
only provided some capital to start the thing. The Federal Government dic 


not give them their bones free of charge. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. If the Dominion Government supplied an amount comparable to that 
supplied by the United States Government to help found their Land Banks. 
which I understand was some $9,000,000, and if their population is roughly 
twelve times our population, I suppose the Dominion Government would supply 
something less than $1,000,000—A. But that was capital, Mr. Chairman; that. 
was only a small proportion of the loanable funds; the great proportion of the 
loanable funds came by bonds. ee es 

Q. And those are the bonds to the credit of the organization itself, and 
do not represent funds supplied by the Government of the United States? 


ALONG Sir 
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Q. You know there is a mentality in this country that is not confined to the 
East or West, North or South, that looks to the Dominion Government to find 
money for almost everything that is required within the country bounded by 
the Atlantic and Pacific, Baffin’s Land and the United States border. 


Mr. Sates: Especially by the Atlantic. ; 


The Witness: But this money is to receive interest. I am not asking 
that the Dominion should provide one cent without interest. 

The CHamrMAN: I am not accusing you of being endowed with that 
mentality, Mr. Ward. I am making an observation that I think is consonant 
with facts. 

The Witness: What we want is that the credit of the Dominion shall be 
utilized to enable our people to get their money at a reasonable rate of interest. 
The rates of interest they are paying now are too great for them to bear. They 
are paying eight and nine per cent for their money, whereas their neighbours 
across the Line are getting it at 53. Our people have to compete with them, 
and I think if we can do something that will enable them to get their money at 
six per cent, or something like that, that would be good business for the 
Dominion of Canada. 

Q. Do not interpret my words as being unappreciative of the value of 
these schemes or unsympathetic with them, but really it is wise sometimes to 
frotest a little against the idea that seems abroad in this land, that the Dominion 
Government can supply money for almost everything, even for things which are 
essentially Provincial matters. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. Mr. Chairman, I think the witness said that the Federal Government 
only provided $9,000,000 as the initial capital for these land banks?—A. Yes, 
a little less than that. 

Q. Did not Mr. King state that it was less than that?—A. He was talking 
about something else, he was talking about the intermediate credit when he 
said that. 

Q. Done through the same banks?—A. No, a different system. 

The CuamrmMan: I think Mr. Ward’s evidence on this point has been of 
great value to us in emphasizing certain features, which were mentioned perhaps 
at more length in Mr. King’s excellent representation of the whole field. We have 
with us this morning Mr. Bowman,, and I am anxious to get him on if we have 
finished with Mr. Ward. Any other questions from Mr. Ward. Then we are 
very much obliged to you indeed, Mr. Ward, for the information you have given 
to us this morning. 


CHARLES Martin Bowman, Called and Sworn. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What is your position, Mr. Bowman?—A. I am here, Mr. Chairman, in 
my capacity as Chairman of the Executive and the Investment Committee of 
the Mutual Life Company of Canada. 

Q. That company has its head office in Waterloo, Ontario?—A. Yes. 

Q. And I understand, Mr. Bowman, that you have a good deal of money 
invested in Western Canada, or your company has?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you, as Chairman of your Investing Committee, have been obliged 
to be in pretty close touch with Western conditions and you feel that you can 
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give us some information of value in our investigation into rural conditions in 
Canada. You have possibly prepared some facts which you would like to place 
before us, and we will reserve the right to question you as you go along, perhaps. 
—A. Mr. Chairman, I will be very glad to answer any questions that are in my 
power to answer. I have certain matter prepared, and if I may be permitted 
to give it, it may meet the views of the Committee to reserve their questions 
until the end, as it is rather disturbing? 

Q. We often promise that to the witnesses, Mr. Bowman, and we make 
the promises in good faith, but I have never seen us quite keep them.—A. Then 
that is all right, Mr. Chairman. The Mutual Life Insurance Company of Canada 
has been loaning money on mortgages in the three Western, the Prairie 
Provinces, since 1899. 

During that period the gross amount of mortgage loans made in these three 
Provinces is $22,903,806.22. Divided as follows:— 

Manitoba, $11,369,554. 

Saskatchewan, $9,398,433. 

Alberta, $2,135,818. 

Of this amount to-day there is in force, or there remains as unpaid principal, 
the amount of $12,130,779.62. 

We started loaning in Manitoba in 1899 and have continued ever since. 
The company started in Saskatchewan in 1903 and at a later date in the 
Province of Alberta, which accounts for the fact that there is so much larger 
an amount still in Manitoba than in Saskatchewan and a larger amount in 
Saskatchewan than in Alberta. 

As a result of the fact that the Mutual Life has loaned this substantial 
amount of money in the Western Provinces, and in view of the fact that the 
Mutual Life to-day is carrying on an aggressive loaning policy in the Western 
Provinces, you will appreciate that it has been necessary all these years for 
the head office executive of the Mutual Life to keep in very close touch with 
Western conditions, and particularly in connection with Western farm condi- 
tions, for the reason that fully 75 per cent of the amount which we have loaned 
in these three Provinces, is represented by farm loans. We have paid particu- 
larly close attention to the Western situation during the past four years. We 
have loaning organizations, one in the City of Winnipeg, one in Regina, one 
in Saskatoon, and one in Edmonton, in charge of men who we consider very 
competent loan managers, three being Scotchmen and one an Irishman. 

Q. All Canadians, I suppose?—A. Well, I don’t think they were all born 
in Canada. They are Canadians of course but one of them at least is not 
native born. A very careful investigation has been made from time to time by 
our own men, continuously, and also at least once a year two of the head office 
executives make a very extended trip through the Western Provinces. It has 
fallen to me to be one of the executive officers, along with the General Manager, 
to make these trips during the past four years, and during these trips we have 
travelled thousands of miles in the rural districts of these three Provinces. The 
conclusions which we have arrived at are the result of all the reports and views 
of our own loan organizations, and of our own personal views and observations 
as we have travelled amongst the farmers of the Western Provinces. And I 
am here to-day, Mr. Chairman, to report that as a result of all this the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company is hopefully optimistic to-day regarding the Western 
farm situation, and we evidence this hopeful optimism by the fact that at 
every Board meeting Western farm loans are passed upon and accepted by our 
Directors. 

But there is one phase of the loaning situation in the West to which we pay 
very much more strict attention than we ever have in the past, and that is the 
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question of the moral hazard; we pay more strict attention to the individual 
and to the record which the individual farmer has made than we ever have in 
the past, and I will endeavour to state the reason, Mr. Chairman, why this is 
the case. I am not here in a critical spirit; I am here as an optimist regarding 
the West, who has the most unbounded faith in the West, and who, by reason 
of the responsibility resting upon his shoulders, handling trust funds, life insur- 
ance funds, requires to look into everything very carefully, very dispassionate- 
ly, to arrive at sound conclusions to enable us to continue to invest these trust 
funds as we have been doing in the Western Provinces. I realize that the West- 
ern farmers are grappling with probably the most serious financial problem 
they have ever grappled with; but in this respect they are not alone, they are 
grappling with conditions which affect farmers all over the world; in the 
United States, Great Britain, on the Continent of Europe and all over. 

It may be interesting to devote a short period to the consideration of the 
causes which have brought about this condition. I appreciate the fact, Mr. 
Chairman, that the Western farmer to-day is suffering by reason of the abnor- 
mal prices he has to pay for commodities, as compared with the prices he 
obtains for his own products. I appreciate the fact that the Western farmer 
is suffering from abnormal transportation rates. And so are we all suffering 
from these two sources. Probably the main reason why the Western farmer, 
and farmers all over the world, are suffering to-day, is by reason of the crisis 
which developed after the war, and the deflation which has hit the farmers all 
over the world worse than the deflation has so far hit the urban population in 
this and in other countries. 

Q. May I interject a remark there. You will tell me whether you think 
I am right. In certain lines of activity among urban dwellers, prices are not 
being deflated, they are on the upgrade again?—A. Unfortunately that is true, 
Mr. Chairman. I regret that exceedingly. In connection with the deflation 
which has taken place, one of the difficulties of the situation and what has made 
the deflation more serious not only for the farmers but for the urban popula- . 
tion, is that prior to the deflation in 1919 and 1920, the entire world, and more 
particularly the North American Continent, indulged in the greatest economic 
spree of modern times. We all went through that experience, Mr. Chairman. 
We are all, or a great many of us, still suffering from a headache as the result 
of that spree. But it is the Western farmers probably who are suffering more 
on this account by reason of the way in which their affairs were conducted 
during that period of inflation, and right here, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
read an extract bearing on that point, from a letter which is the production of 
a Saskatchewan farmer, who came to Saskatchewan from the State of Illinois, 
has carried on very successful farm operations on his own account and through 
his sons, and who in addition is a very large landowner and has a great many 
tenants in the Province of Saskatchewan. Here is his sizing up of the situa- 
tion, and when I read these words I want you to remember that it is not my 
language but it is the language of a Saskatchewan farmer. 

Q. Is it your thought, does he express your feelings in that letter?—A. I 
think he does. This man is Mr. C. W. Williams, who lives on Regina Plains 
between Regina and Wilcox. 


Mr. Catpwetu: Is that the man we had before us the other day? 
The CHatmrMan: No. 


Mr. Bowman: Mr. Williams has I think 20 or 30 tenants. At the first of 
the year, in January, he sends out a letter to his tenants, and this is his letter 
of January Ist, 1922, to his tenants. 
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To All Tenants: 


‘““For whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.’ That 
saying is as true to-day as when our Master uttered it almost two 
thousand years ago. We as farmers of America have been sowing auto- 
mobiles, tractors, trucks, gasoline engines, electric light plants, lightning 
rods, fine buildings, elegant furniture, loud ‘wearing apparel, and riotous 
and dissipated life. We have neglected our farms, refused to labour, and 
have spent money like drunken sailors, and now we are harvesting what 
we have sown in the years gone by, and it’s a harvest most of us will not 
soon forget—one of sorrow and regrets, and great financial losses. The 
immediate future is not bright, but the clouds if we are worthy will some 
day pass away. It is back to the farm—and back to the horse—back to 
hard work—back to economy—back to an honest industrious life before 
God and man, and for those who accept this program there is a brighter 
day coming. We are no worse off than farmers all over America, all 
have gone down together, for the same causes have brought about the 
same results, but located as we are in the greatest spring wheat country 
in all the world, we should recover from our present financial condition 
sooner than others, and will if we have faith in ourselves and in our 
great country.” 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Was that accompanied by a declaration reducing the rent?—A. I might 
say that Mr. Williams does not run his farms on a certain cash basis, it is on a 
crop basis. 

Q. Was he suggesting a division of the crop which would give the tenant 
a larger return?—A. I do not know as to that. I might say that this is a pen 
picture not only of what has happened to the farmers of America, but it is a 
pen picture of what has happened to a very large percentage of the urban 
population of North America. We are all in the same boat, suffering from this 
same spree, and I think the time has come, when as you are doing here, a eare- 
ful investigation, a careful review of the situation is in order, to see what the 
future has in store. If it is impossible to remedy these difficulties, then the 
future is very dark, but I am here as an optimist to-day. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Is it not true that all the rest of the people have been “sowing” auto- 
mobiles and so on, with this difference, that they include the cost of “sowing” 
automobiles in their overhead expenses and pass it on to the farmers who do 
not pass it on to anybody else?—-A. There may be a certain amount of that. In 
that connection, also, I do not want to get too far away from my statement 
that the western farmer is suffering to-day on account of the abnormal prices 
which he is paying for commodities. I think an investigation would show 
that a very large percentage of that abnormal price which he pays is due to the 
abnormal cost of distribution in this country for commodities. 

Q. The point I would like to make before you go further is that while we 
have all been on a spree, the farmer is the man who has to pay for the spree.— 
A. He is paying to a greater extent than the urban population. They, I am 
afraid, are going to get their headache a little later on. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if I may be allowed to proceed, as far as the western 
farming situation is concerned, I just referred to some of the things that led to 
this condition. There is another phase of the western farming situation that 
has aggravated the situation of so many farmers to-day. In 1919 and 1920 a 
great many farmers acquired additional land for which they paid a great deal 
higher price than the land was actually worth, and a great many of them have 
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tied themselves up with abnormal liabilities in this way, and they are suffering 
from this cause. Another reason why so many of the western farmers are 
suffering to-day, from a financial standpoint as I see it, is that in the past they 
have been too free in accepting easy credit. That is, easy credit furnished by 
implement companies, in many cases by banks, in some cases by loan companies, 
and in some cases too easy credit furnished by governments. In this connection, 
just allow me to take the Province of Saskatchewan as an example, as to the 
difference between what can be accomplished if things are worked along certain 
lines, or if other methods are adopted. In 1919, I think there were a great many 
farmers in the Province of Saskatchewan who were short of seed, and arrange- 
ments were made to furnish them with seed, and there was a conflict between 
the viewpoint of the loan companies and that of the government as to how this 
could be brought about, whether the effect of the legislation regarding the 
advances made to the farmers in the shape of seed advances had prior claim to 
the mortgage. In 1919, there was a conference held between the representatives 
of the loan organizations and the Government of Saskatchewan to provide some 
machinery to get together and arrange for a satisfactory working out of this. 
In connection with the seed grain situation in the spring of 1920, the officials 
of the Saskatchewan Government informed the mortgage loan organizations that 
they estimated it would take $2,000,000 to finance the seed grain advances for 
the farmers of Saskatchewan, that were necessary at that time. The loan 
companies thought that was entirely too high, and made the suggestion that the 
advances should be made to the loan companies, that they would deal directly 
with the individual farmer, and that a great deal of money could be saved in 
that way and that very much smaller advances would be required under these 
circumstances. The arrangement was completed, I think for 1920 the Province 
of Saskatchewan guaranteed these advances, the result being that the total 
seed grain advances that were found necessary to the farmers who had mort- 
gages on their farms in Saskatchewan amounted to $250,000 instead of $2,000,000, 
and no farmer with a mortgage on his farm went without seed that spring. 

Now, I think there is another reason, Mr. Chairman, getting down to a 
sound basis, why the western farmer finds himself in such an unfortunate 
financial position to-day. I think one of the main reasons is cn account of his 
failure to practice sound economics and sound farming methods. Some of the 
western members here who are farmers may criticize me very severely as an 
Ontario man, not a farmer, making a statement of that kind, but I make that 
conscientiously as a result of the four years investigation which has been made 
In connection with the Mutual Life Insurance Company of Canada. As a result 
of our investigation, travelling in the West, I have come to this conclusion that a 
percentage of the western farmers have always followed sound economics and 
sound farming methods, and they are not in trouble to-day, but the tendeney 
in the West has been to farm entirely too much land, and probably during the 
war on account of the high prices, there was a natural tendency to get in as 
many acres as possible, the result being that in a great many cases more weeds 
were grown on the land than grain, which resulted in a serious condition. I 
just want to say this, in all candour, Mr. Chairman, that if the Ontario farmer 
during these past five years, had carried on farming operations and disregarded 
sound economics and sound farming methods to the same extent as has the 
average western farmer, the Ontario farmer to-day would be in just as serious 
a financial plight as the average western farmer is to-day. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. Before leaving that point, I do not want that to go unchallenged. Is it 
not a fact that after it was realized that it was necessary for western Canada 
to grow more wheat in order to support the Allies, the Dominion Government 
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sent out representatives to Western Canada and demanded or asked the farmers 
to not only put in the land which they had summer fallowed, but also to put in 
land for the second and third and fourth time, and are they not responsible for 
a great deal of that?—A. That may be true, but whoever is responsible for it 
that is the net result of the situation to-day, that many many farmers find 
themselves in that unfortunate position because of the attempt to farm too much 
land in a way that it is impossible for it to produce crops on a satisfactory 
basis. 

Q. You are, to all intents and purposes, laying the blame more or less wholly 
on the shoulders of the western farmer. I remember well the time when that 
propaganda was being put out by the Federal Government, and I remember 
that the present Minister of Agriculture pointed out that the Government was 
making a big mistake in doing that. He said that if the farmers of the west 
would continue farming along the same lines they would produce more grain 
in the long run.—A. I think his advice was absolutely sound. 

Q. That is all right, so long as we understand the situation.—A. I hope the 
members of the Committee will not misunderstand me. I am not here in a 
critical mood, I am simply stating the bald facts as we have learned them. It is 
not that I want to damn the western farmer because he has followed that course. 
I do not; I am just endeavouring to point out some of the difficulties that have 
to be overcome. We must get the West down to a sound economic basis, and 
this is what I want to point out to this Committee. I have been very much 
interested in the evidence of the preceding witness, and even though I am 
connected with an institution that loans money at 8 per cent in the West, I am 
greatly interested in the western farmer and the farmers of this country getting 
money at as low a mortgage rate as possible. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I think that we understand your attitude completely, but as there was 
an inference—possibly an unintentional inference—that the western farmer was 
responsible for this bad farming, I think it is only fair that along with that 
aptement should go the explanation you have given—A. I think that is quite 
right. 

By Mr. Milne: 

Q. I think, as a matter of fact, the western farmer has been trying to follow 
the advice that has been thrown out for the last twenty-five years, and it has 
led nowhere——A. A good farmer in the west does not follow anybody’s advice, 
but his own judgment, and before I get through I want to deal with the develop- 
ment that is going on in the west to-day and the reason for the optimism 
which we have in the Mutual Life office in connection with the western situation. 
It is not beyond repair, it is going to work all right, and it is just a matter of 
a short time until the west is going to be in a good sound financial shape. I 
will deal with that a little later on. : 

I want to point out this, in connection with the question that has just been 
asked me, about the advice that has been given. That is undoubtedly true. The 
cheapest thing in the world to give is advice, but I want to say this, that there 
never has been any place in the world, and there never will be any place in the 
world where agriculture can be carried on successfully in the way in which the 
average western farmer has carried on his operations during the last five years 
or so. Coming down to the present time, dealing with 1922— 

Q. Before we pass that point, why do you lay emphasis on the western 
farmer? We have had evidence here that the eastern farmers are in the same 
difficulty as the western farmer—A. Mr. Chairman, the reason I am dealing 
with the western farmer is because I am here to present the views, purely and 
simply in connection with the western farm situation. The reason that has 
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prompted me to come before the Committee is because I have been reading in 
Hansard the blue ruin speeches made by some of the western members here, and 
which I think are entirely contrary to the facts, and the viewpoint which we 
hold regarding the west. The blue ruin pictures drawn by these gentlemen 
were absolutely at variance with that hopeful optimism which we possess, and 
it was with that endeavour, to come down and give you the effect of an Ontario 
viewpoint, and to give these gentlemen the understanding that there are still 
people left in Canada who have not the blue ruin ideas regarding the west, that 
I came down here. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. Does that mean that you still hope to ride on the back of the western 
provinces?—A. I will answer that.. I just want to say in that connection, 
regarding riding on the farmers’ back, and I say this in all kindness, we are 
not riding on the back of the western farmer. I represent the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Canada. The loaning of money is simply incidental 
to our business, which is the selling of life insurance, and the investing of the 
funds which our policy holders place in our hands is simply incidental to the 
protection we give. We must, in carrying out our business, invest these funds 
to the best possible advantage, and I want to say to you that the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Canada does not make the western rates, and I am looking 
forward to the day—and I hope it may come soon—when the mortgage rates 
in this country will be on a proper basis. To-day, they are abnormally high. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Do you invest in schoo] debentures?—A. Yes. 

Q. At what rate?—A. At the present time the rate is somewhere around 6 
per cent or 64 per cent. 

Q. I remember an insurance company buying our school debentures at 54 
per cent.—A. We have bought them for less than that. 

Q. And at the same time, I had a mortgage with the same company of 
$1,000, and I had to pay 8 per cent. Can you explain the difference?—A. The 
difference was simply this, the one was a security, a bond of the community, 
and the other was an individual security, and from the standpoint of the Mutual 
Life, our rate to-day is 8 per cent. We are charging that because that is the 
standard rate, and as trustees of the funds of the policy holders, even though 
personally I have the view that these mortgage rates are high at the present 
time, we would not be justified in investing the money of our policy holders at 
lower than current rates. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. You mean, you would not be justified in lending at a lower rate than all 
the traffic will bear?—A. No, it is not a case of what the traffic will bear. For 
the last two years, if we had undertaken to charge the western people all the 
traffic would bear, and had charged the rates some other companies charged, 
our rate would have been higher than 8 per cent. 

Q. Have you never charged a higher rate than 8 per cent?—A. Our official 
rate has never been higher. Two years ago our Alberta loan manager, of his 
own accord, put through some loans at 84 per cent. Before the war, our rate 
in Manitoba was 7 per cent, and I am looking forward to the time when that 
rate will return. 

Q. Do you loan any money in Ontario?—A. We do. 
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Q. What is the rate there?—A. We have made very few loans within the 
last two years; our rate for the last two years has been 7 per cent. Two years 
ago we put through an Ontario farm loan at 64 per cent. 


The CuamrMan: It is one o’clock, gentlemen, and we will have to adjourn 
and have Mr. Bowman come back this afternoon. I think we had better adjourn 
now until four o’clock this afternoon. 


The Committee adjourned until 4 o’clock p.m. 


Afternoon Session 
4pm. 


The Special Committee ao to inquire into Agricultural conditions 
throughout Canada resumed at 4 p.m., Mr. McMaster, the sone ge presid- 
ing. 


C. M. Bowman recalled. 


The CuarrMAn: Mr. Bowman, will you resume? You have not forgotten 
where you left off? 

Witness: No, I think I was trying to present the viewpoint to the Com- 
mittee this morning that, to a large extent, the present serious financial diffi- 
culties of so many western farmers were due to their disregard during the last 
five years of sound economics and sound farming. I want to emphasize that 
statement by saying that in the judgment of myself and the executive officers 
of the Mutual Life Insurance Company, who have mace investigations it 
would not be an overstatement to say that 75 per cent in the main of the 
present financial difficulties of the western farmer, as they exist to-day, is 
due to that fact. And it is because of that fact that we are so optimistic 
regarding the future, because we think that that is a matter which can he 
remedied by the farmer himself. Just as a concrete case, to bear out the force 
of this statement which I have just made, I desire to call the attention of the 
Committee to what has occurred in a section of the Province in Alberta, the 
Hanna district, a district in which the loaning experience of the Mutual Life 
has not been at all satisfactory. We have a few loans there, and of recent 
years, we have had very little, if any, interest payments on the loans we have 
had there. I think that that fact is largely due to the method in which our 
borrowers carried on their farming operations. In connection with that, I 
desire to present to this Committee some very interesting facts as to what 
has been accomplished in that district by a farmer who has been there for a 
number of years, who has farmed the same land for the past eleven years, 
and who during that entire period has never had a crop failure, entirely due 
to the manner in which he carried on his farming operations. 


By Mr. Elliott: 

Q. Just how do you arrive at that conclusion?—A. What conclusion? 

Q. That the position of the western farmer is due largely to poor farming 
and extravagant methods?—A. By reason of personal investigations which we 
have made through our organization. 

Q. Were these investigations made by an agriculturalist, or by some one 
sent out from your organization?—A. From our loaning organization, which 
exists in the western provinces, and through our own investigations, personal 
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investigation of a great many farms, and by comparing the methods practised 
by farmers who have been successful and who have been able to meet their 
interest payments, and in a great many cases, their principal payments, with 
those who are not able to do so. In this connection, I want to place before 
the Committee— 

Q. In this connection did you find that the standard of living of those 
farmers of whom you complain, those farmers who did not meet their obli- 
gations, was greater than it should be?—A. No, I would not say so. 

Q. Or greater than that of those living in the city?—A. I would not say 
so. In a great many cases, the standard of living was not up to what I would 
like to have seen it. Getting back to the Hanna district, there is a rather 
acute situation existing there, around Sibbald, Hanna, and through there; and 
I wish to place before the Committee a concrete case of what has been accom- 
plished by one man who has demonstrated that the land in their cistrict can 
be successfully worked, and satisfactory results obtained. He has been farm- 
ing for eleven consecutive years. I refer to Mr. R. K. Bohanan, who cultivates 
quite a large block of land close to the town of Sibbald, in northeastern Alberta, 
not very far from Hanna. It is practically on the fringe of what is known as 
the Hanna district in northeastern Alberta. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. Central Alberta?—A. Central eastern Alberta. This man has been 
farming the same land for eleven years, and he has never had a crop failure, 
entirely due to the method in which he hancles his land. I have here a letter 
from the postmaster of Hanna, W. C. Stirling. I wrote him for some informa- 
tion regarding this man, and he writes me as follows:— 


“Mr. G. A. Robinson of the Calgary office ’— 


I may say that Mr. Stirling is the local agent of the Mutual Life, and Mr. 
Robinson is our district manager at Calgary. (Reads). 


“Mr. G. A. Robinson of the Calgary office asked me to write to 
you further particulars of the Bohanan farm and the financial status 
of the owner. 

“T know Mr. Bohanan quite well, and have absolute confidence in 
his word and he has told me that he has his 800 acres of land all clear, 
of which he cultivates 400 acres, 200 each year on summer fallow. 

“He has a good outfit of machinery and plenty of horses and cattle, 
and does not owe a dollar to anyone, and besides has sold a good deal of 
stock on time so that he has plenty of notes, in his favour. 

“He has one son interested with him in the 800 acres, I think that 
half a section is in the son’s name, but no mortgages. 

“Another son is a Professor in a college in Iowa, having made con- 
siderable money on Alberta land in the good years, he owns land beside 
his father, and rents it out, but he is not now farming by the same 
method as his father, and last year he only got an average of 15 bushels 
on his best land, while his father got 25, and 33 on a ten-acre registered 
seed patch.” 


In this connection, I desire to call the attention of the Committee to a 
report in the Hanna Herald of December 7, 1922. Mr. Stirling became 
acquainted with Bohanan, went to his farm and investigated his methods, and 
found that year after year Mr. Bohanan had good crops when practically no- 
body else in that district had good crops. He got Mr. Bohanan to go to Hanna 
and address the Board of Trade. They had a large gathering of farmers, and 
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Mr. Bohanan gave him the benefit of his experience. With the permission of 
the Committee, I desire to read several extracts from this Hanna Herald. 
This.is what the newspaper says: 


“Mr. Bohanan has, by his system, made a most valuable contribu- 
tion to the farming profession in the dry parts of Alberta. We doubt 
whether a better service has been done by any man unless Seager 
Wheeler and Doctor Saunders, and when Mr. Bohanan’s method of weed 
control and moisture conservation becomes generally accepted, it may 
prove that this is the greatest discovery yet. 

“This method may prove the success or failure of the Hanna dis- 
trict, as we understand that a large number of our best farmers are 
ready to adopt it.” 


This is what Mr. Bohanan stated at the Hanna Board of Trade. 


“Mr. Bohanan makes the unqualified statement that Western Can- 
ada in general is the best country in North America and that no man 
need look further for a farm home than in this part of Alberta, and that 
he would not hesitate to start farming on right lines anywhere in the 
Hanna District and make a success of his farming operations. He 
makes no difference in the soil possibilities, as all our land he considers 
particularly fertile, but that sand he considers will play out first, and is 
more subject to drouth than the heavier land.” 


I desire to make a further reference—. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I think it would be interesting, if you have the information, to tell us 
what method this gentleman adopted?—A. I propose to come to that. In the 
Hanna Herald of March 29, 1923—I may say that Mr. Bohanan’s address to 
the Hanna Board of Trade created so much interest there that following along, 
in practically every issue of this paper, there have been references to the work 
of Mr. Bohanan, and he has been answering questions which have been asked 
him by other farmers. In this issue of March 29—. 

Q. I suppose, Mr. Bowman, that the farmer is about the only producer 
who, when he finds a good method, spreads it around among his neighbors. 
Manufacturers, when they develop an improvement in production, do not tell 
their neighbours about it?—A. Frequently they do not. 

Q. I think Adam Smith pointed that out in his ‘Wealth of Nations,” that 
the farmer was one who always let any improved methods be known to his 
neighbours.—A. In this issue of March 29, Mr. Bohanan writes a lengthy letter, 
giving a resume practically of his life, covering two and a half columns. At 
the conclusion he says—I interject this to say that he came from the Southern 
States, the State of Tennessee, that he afterwards went to Illinois and Texas, 
and then to Alberta. Here is his final judgment, after living in Alberta for 
many years and making a success of farming. (Reads). 


“We then moved out to our present location on Section 33, Range 2, 
West of 4th and are doing our best to make a go of it. The holdings of 
myself and boys consists of 3,420 acres of land, all pretty well improved, 
and I think we have done much better for the family than if we had 
lived in Illinois.” 


That is tomy mind, an important statement that he makes there. 


“Had my good wife and I lived in Illinois until the grim Reaper 
came along, we probably would have left our boys 60 or 80 acres of land 
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each. As it is, they are learning to scratch for themselves here which is 
a good lesson for them. My wife and I will soon have been married 
50 years, as we were married on December 15, 1874.” 


There is another letter from Mr. Bohanan. It is very interesting as deal- 
ing with the situation this Spring, and it leads up to his method of farming. 
It is a letter which appeared in the Hanna Herald issue dated April 19th. Mr. 
Bohanan wrote to the Editor of the Herald as follows: 

“Sibbald, April 17th, 1923. 
Editor, the Herald:— 

“We are working on the land now with the Acme harrow and will 
be seeding soon. We are about a week earlier than last season. The 
land is in fine shape for crop this spring, with plenty of moisture to 
start the crop. With a few good showers later on we should have a 
good crop on good summer fallow. 

“T was in Sibbald yesterday and was talking with some of the 
implement men. They say they could sell several car loads of cultivators 
if the farmers had money to buy, or could buy on time, so something 
has made quite a stir among the farmers in the Sibbald country. 

“A good many of our farmers here will not be able to put in any 
crop this spring because they haven’t money to buy seed grain and feed 
for their work horses. One party offered to mortgage any and every- 
thing he had for money to buy seed grain to sow 150 acres of summer 
fallow. So you see things are in bad shape here. 

“T can get along all right because I haven’t had any crop failures, 
so I guess it would be a good plan to adopt the summer fallow system 
and quit trying to raise crops on stubble.” 


Mr. Bohanan: has never put any grain in any stubble for the last four years. 

He has never used a plough on his land. He cultivates it with cultivators. He 
discovered a system of moisture conservation and through his process of farming 
has eliminated weeds from his farm, so he has clean land, and with the limited 
amount of moisture in that district has raised good crops successively for eleven 
years. Last year on 150 acres he raised 25 bushels to the acre, and on a ten- 
acre lot which he is raising for seed purposes, his average was 33 bushels. The 
moral is, if his neighbours had carried on the same operations in the same way 
they would have had a similar degree of success, and if the same system of 
farming had been carried on during the eleven years in the Hanna District, 
we would not have the tale that we get from that district, because the conditions 
are much better. The reason I am bringing this before the Committee is, that 
_ 75 per cent of the financial troubles of the western farmers to-day are due in our 
judgment to an absolute disregard of sound economics and sound operation, 
and our hope for the future is based on this, that we have evidence that the 
western farmer is being convinced that this is an absolute fact. We are 
optimistic because we see evidences all along the line that they are paying 
more attention to what, in my mind, is the greatest factor in bringing back 
prosperity to the west, and that is, the practice of sound economics and sound 
farming, and the western farmer is paying attention to these factors, as he never 
has before. That is my reason for bringing before the Committee these facts at 
this time. So far as the Province of Alberta is concerned, I have another 
concrete case. I have a letter here from the party himself. It was sent to Mr. 
Robinson at my request. He gives me the history of his life. He has been 
farming for many years in Southern Alberta. I think I am correct in saying it 
is considered to be in the dry district. It may not be in the dry district but it is 
in Southern Alberta. This man has been very successful. He has suffered the 
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same as other farmers, by being too optimistic in 1920 and buying more land 
ata very high price, which has caused him some trouble, but not very serious ~ 
trouble, and—not breaking this man’s confidence—I might say he is a French- 
man; he came from Old France after he lost his right hand—he has been operat- 
ing all these years with that handicap, and he has been signally successful. I 
just wish to read the last page of this letter and if any member of the Com- 
mittee wishes to see it, I have no hesitation in lending it to him, because it is 
not for publication. I do not wish to have this appear; (witness reads portion 
of letter). 


By Mr. Gardiner: 
Q. Does he follow a system?—A. Of summer fallow. The land that he puts 
in crop is summer fallowed. 
Q. Does he follow the Bohanan system?—A. No. If one man can proceed 
in that way, and the other man does it the same way, he can expect some 
measure of degree of success similar to it. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. There is a very unfortunate factor you have got over very nicely, that 
is the large family—A. That is a factor, alright. 

Q. You are aware of the fact that we spend two or three million dollars a 
vear on experimental farming?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is your idea with regard to these experimental farms?—A. I do 
not know that I am in a position to give an intelligent answer to that. I think 
there are a lot of experiments carried on in an experimental way, where many 
of them, if they were applied, might work out in a practical way; many of them 
would not. 

Q. The reason I asked that is, you made a statement that Mr. Bohanan 
uses certain methods in his cultivation?—-A. Yes. Mr. Bohanan has demonstrated 
in eleven years that he has had eleven consecutive crops and has never had 
a crop failure. I am not interested in theory. I am interested in the actual 
results we get. That is really the acid test. 

Q. When you get people coming to this country from every country of the 
globe and they have the experimental farms, just as much as they had, they 
naturally look to the experimental farms to give them the idea how they should 
conduct their business.—A. I appreciate that very much. 

Q. I heard Mr. Bohanan give out his method last fall, and I heard the 
man who had been superintendent of one of the Dominion experimental farms 
come right after him and say that his method was of no extraordinary value.— 
A. I would say with all due respect to the experimental farm that I would bet 
on the actual farmer, Mr. Bohanan, who has proven it. 


By Mr. Milne: 


Q. Surely you do not mean to say this is the only man who has been 
successful in the west?—A. I am pointing out for that particular district, and 
T am not laying any particular stress on the adoption of Mr. Bohanan’s system. 
I am pointing out that the district, with the hard luck they had year after year, 
produced good crops. 

Q. You are, to all intents and purposes, criticising other farmers in that 
district because of the fact that they have not followed Mr. Bohanan’s system. 
—A.I might say in all confidence to the Committee that Mr. Bohanan dropped 
on that system more or less by accident than anything else. Many things that 
have proven to be very very valuable are the result of accident. 
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Q. Do you think that that system worked out very well for that district? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. It is hardly fair for you to bring before this Committee the idea that 
to all intents and purposes if all the farmers followed that system they would 
be prosperous.—A. I have not made any such statement. The statement is 
there. I will stand by this statement, that as a result of our investigation, 
which we think was quite thorough, I again repeat this statement, that in our 
judgment 75 per cent of the financial struggles of the western farmer are due 
to lack of following sound economics and a sound system of farming during the 
past five years. That applies fairly generally to the west all through. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. My experiences are somewhat different from that, because I happened 
two years ago to be in Northern Saskatchewan, where they raise good crops 
all the time, and the cost of raising these crops, notwithstanding they were 
large crops, was larger than the amount they received for the crop. I will give 
you an instance I know of, well, where a man averaged 33 bushels to the acre, 
and after he had sold his crop—this was after the deflation of prices took 
place—he found he had not made enough money out of the crop to pay his 
expenses for that year—A. That was the crop of 1921? 

Q. That was the crop of the fall of 1921 and also 1922. There was a good 
crop, but in 1921, of course, as we all know, there was a peculiar condition, 
over which the farmer had no control; everybody knew the cost of raising a crop 
in 1921 was the highest the west ever experienced and things went on the 
tobobban slide.—A. Those are temporary conditions. 

Q. In your remarks, you, to all intents and purposes laid 75 per cent to 
the fault of the farmer. The financial position of the western farmer to-day 
is not confined to his experience in 1921, because the cost of the crop in 1921 
was higher.—A. This thing goes back over many years, and he laid the foundation 
for the new financial difficulty, not in 1921, but in 1917-18-19-20 and ’21, and 
he piled up liabilities and he is now reaping the results of the accumulative 
effects at the present time, of what has taken five or six years to produce. It 
is not the result of the 1921 crop, far from it. 

Q. We understand certain parts of the west did not turn out very good 
crops, but I will not admit that when they had not a reasonably fair crop in 
the west, it was due to the farmer not looking after his business in a proper 
way.—A. I have made my statement. I have the opinion of a man like Mr. C. 
W. Williams, an outstanding farmer in Saskatchewan, who pictured in graphic 
terms to his tenants what has brought all this about. 

Q. We can understand a man who is letting his land out, telling his ten- 
ants to work harder, because if they get a share of the crop, the greater the 
share is for the landlord——A. There is no doubt of that, but there is no dis- 
guising the fact that I cannot get away from this, and I want to adhere to it. 
I want to make another statement, that before the west can hope to come back 
to a sound financial basis, the first thing and the most important thing is to 
get down to a proper economic basis, and they are getting down. I know the 
west to-day is down to a sounder economic basis than in my judgment the 
west has ever been.’ 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. What do you mean by an economic basis? We would like to know 
what you mean by it.—A. I mean by that that the average western farmer 
went in as a wheat grower with the idea that there was nothing for him to do 
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but to scratch his crop. Some of the western farmers may criticize me for 
using that word, but I think they will not misunderstand me. The idea was 
to put in their wheat. 

Q. You are speaking of the average man?—A. Yes, I am speaking of the 
average man and to get it in as quickly as possible and get it off as quickly 
as possible, get it to the market and get his work through. He was going to 
make a fortune in a few years out of the wheat, and he has been disappointed. 
In order to succeed it is impossible to carry on in that way, and the west is 
now going through a period of evolution where they are changing their methods 
of farming and laying the foundation for sound permanent prosperity and 
advancement. 

Q. That is really your idea of the average western farmer?—A. Yes. 

Q. It is not mine.—A. In the variety of opinion we get somewhere. 

Q. But I have lived there 23 years. I do not visit them periodically and 
get an impression from some men in the city, and I know that 75 per cent of 
these men never thought they could get a crop by scratching—A. I was prob- 
ably unfortunate in using that word, but just at the moment it slipped off my 
tongue, I realized I should not have used it. They confine their energies to 
raising wheat year after year. When the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
commenced loaning in the west, their loans originally were practically confined 
to Southern Manitoba. The farmers had been working there for a great many 
years. When the Guardian first went in there, we considered we would not 
take a new loan because the district has been worked to death and the land 
has been mined out and has become dirty and it is impossible for the farmers 
to carry on successfully there. There is a large district in Southern Manitoba 
that has to be overhauled, has to be cleaned up, and the land has to have fibre 
put into it, but it will come back in ten or fifteen years. In the meantime it is 
a serious problem. That just emphasizes the point I have endeavoured to 
make. 

Q. What was the yield in wheat this year?—A. It is quite indifferent. It 
was very spotted. The farmers of Manitoba on the whole—. 

Q. Stick to the Southern part.—A. The Southern part, below Township 
6 and 7,—there is also disappointment on the whole. 

Q. I suppose we might be disappointed if one got 40 bushels, but do you 
know what the yield was in that district? Was it an extremely good crop this 
year?—A. It was not so good as in the centre and some of the northerly por- 
tions of the province. I might say in that respect our collections, as far as the 
west was concerned, were poorer in that district of the Province of Manitoba 
as a whole, than the provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta. 

Q. You blame the poor crop down in southern Manitoba entirely on the 
farmers down there?—A. I do not say it is on the heads of the farmers. It is 
to a large extent due in that southern district to the fact that the land is farmed 
out and the fibre is out of it; a great deal of the land is dirty and has to be 
built up again before they can carry on farming prosperously. An investiga- 
tion of the facts will determine the soundness of my statement. 

Q. Did you investigate the facts? Give us an illustration of what way 
you investigated the land as to its fertility and so on?—A. I have not made 
any scientific investigation as to the actual fertility of the soil, but I know 
we have a great many mortgages running for twenty years there, and owing 
to the poor results farmers have obtained there, we have a greater number of 
arrears than any other portion; they are not growing the crops. You go down 
and investigate those farms and you will see that the weeds have got ahead 


of the grain. 
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By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. Does that district include the Portage district?—-A. No, it is below the 
Portage district. 
: Q. It is further south than the Portage district?—-A. It is further south 
than the Portage district. 


By Mr. Milne: 


Q. How do you account for the fact that—I have a feeling it is practically 
new, it has only been in cultivation for about six or seven years. A year ago 
and two years ago the crop was hardly worth harvesting?—A. Yes. 

Q. Last year we had a fairly good crop on it. Was it because the system 
of cultivation was not the best. Was it because of the things that the farmer 
had control of?—A. I do not know anything about that. We know that is 
true of Southern Manitoba. It is the farmer’s fault down there. I stated the 
conditions why; the land for years had been farmed there; it is one of the oldest 
districts in the west; it has been farmed and mined and nothing put in. The 
fibre is destroyed and the land is so dirty it will take a lot of work to bring it 
back to a sound condition. I think any man who has investigated conditions 
and wants to consider it in a frank way, will agree with me. 

Q. Have you any of your officers taking up farming as an industry? Have 
any of them tried it out?—A. I do not think so. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. We had a witness before the Committee, who stated it cost $1.41 to 
produce a bushel of wheat in the Portage district, and I understand in one of 
the districts south of that it costs 90 cents a bushel. This was the result on a 
number of farms. Also he made this statement, that the greater the yield the 
greater the loss. That is my understanding.—A. I cannot follow that reason- 


ing. That is beyond me. My brain is too dense to follow any such reasoning 
as that. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. We have a gentleman in this room who lives in Southern Manitoba and 
he tells me his land has been farmed since 1882. Last year their average was 30 
bushels an acre.—A. He is very fortunate. A good farmer. 

Q. No, but the average around the district shows that your remarks as to 
Southern Manitoba did not apply to all the land—A. Probably I have not been 
quite careful enough in my statement. I have made the statement so broad 
that the inference might be that it applied to the whole of Manitoba from 
boundary to boundary, but I was referring to the districts more in South- 
western Manitoba, but I would say originally, when they first settled in there, 
it was looked upon as the choicest and was the choicest district; but the farms 
have deteriorated. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. May I ask you a question?—A. Yes. 

Q. Mr. Bowman, you say that you think that the unfortunate condition in 
which western agriculture finds itself to-day is due, 75 per cent, to what might 
be called a personal factor?—A. Yes. 

Q. That leaves 25 per cent attributable to other causes. What would you 
say the other causes were?—A. For the last two years the situation has become 
acute on account of deflation, and the unfortunate spread that there is between 
what the farmer gets and what he has to pay, the price he is charged for com- 
modities other than his own production, and the high transportation rates. 
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Q. That is in line with a great deal of what we have heard before this 
Committee. Have you any suggestions to make things better along these lines? 
—A. No, I do not know of any suggestions regarding the 75 per cent of it. I am 
satisfied that this is going to remedy itself to a very large extent, that the 
western farmers of to-day—do not misunderstand me; I am not criticising the’ 
western farmer—we in the east who are interested in other occupations outside 
of farming, are suffering from the same causes. Take business men of the eastern 
part of Canada—take manufacturers to-day; they are struggling. They do not 
know whether they are going to win out or not. They made enormous profits 
during the war, and through deflation, through the lack of conservation of their 
reserves, to keep themselves in proper position their losses have been so heavy, 
and for that reason we have more people in Eastern Canada going through bank- 
ruptey proceedings than we have had for many decades in this country. And we 
are not through with that, because there is still a lot of liquidation to go through 
before we get things cleaned up, and we are suffering from the same economic 
spread that the west is suffering from. East and west we are all struggling 
with the same thing. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. There has been no deflation in the price of your own money. There has 
been no deflation in the price of machinery. Very little in the price of goods 
and clothing?—A. I quite agree that the farmer up to date has got the raw end 
of the deal. 

Q. So when you say you are suffering from deflation you are not correct?— 
A. I think I am from my own personal knowledge. The deflation has not been 
so marked with the urban population as with the farmer, for the reason that 
the farmer depends on the export of production, and the deflation the farmer 
got is all in a heap. Now, so far as the east is concerned, a great many 
business men have made terrific losses, losses that are appalling and have 
put them out of business. The manufacturer has had deflation to a 
great deal larger degree than the average public is aware of, but so 
far as the distribution end is concerned, there has not been the ploblem 
of deflation, and the spread between the price the manufacturer gets for 
making his commodities and the price we have to pay when we go to the 
retailer is entirely out of line. I could cite you case after case, showing that 
the spread between what the manufacturer gets and what the consumer pays 
over the counter, amounted to 100 per cent or 150 per cent. I can cite you a 
concrete case. I know a shoe manufacturer who, a year ago this spring, made 
women’s shoes which he sold to a retail store in Toronto for $3.22 a pair. I 
think you will all agree with me that any retailer should have been satisfied if 
he had sold that shoe for $5.00, and he would have made a handsome profit. 
This shoe manufacturer, as a matter of curiosity, went to that store and called 
for that shoe, and to his surprise he found that shoe was marked at $8.00. You 
can find cases innumerable along that line, where the spread between the price 
that the manufacturer gets and the ultimate price that is charged the consumer, 
on a great many commodities was entirely out of line. I have no hesitation in 
saying it is an outrage. § 

Q. Was there anyone between the wholesaler and the retailer there?— 
A. In this case, absolutely no. 

Q. Where the manufacturer of machinery employs his own agent and there 
is nobody between the manufacturer, they absolutely control things themselves 
and there has been no deflation?—A. You are referring to farm machinery, are 
you? 

Q. Yes——A. I know a man very well who is in the implement business: 
he carries on a very large business in the west, and he has been complaining 
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to me about the enormous losses he made. I have no hesitation in saying that 
I have no sympathy with that man for the reason that any manufacturer who 
raised prices after deflation set in has no right to expect sympathy from any- 
body else. 

Q. Did he cease manufacturing and close his factory down temporarily 
until he sold what he had on hand?—A. I think likely. So far as the present 
situation is concerned, I would say that the manufacturer in Ontario, in the 
east here who got a fair return on his capital in 1921, and 1922, is the excep- 
tion. I will make this statement, that there are more manufacturers in the east 
who have lost money than there are who made money in 1922, and the inflation 
in prices to-day is something that the manufacturer is very much disturbed 
about, for the reason that his raw material has been going up, and the con- 
ditions over which he has control, are out of proportion to the price that he 
has been getting for finished goods, and it is unfortunate. Commodity prices 
in my judgment—we had the right to expect commodity prices should be lower 
in 1922 than 1921, but they are not. 

Q. He does not realize the farmer had lost his purchasing powers?—A. I 
think you will agree with me that for a period of years the westerner was 
a pretty fair buyer. One of the reasons why we are so hopeful of the western 
farmers, is that they are getting down to a sound economic basis now, and I 
would say that the average western farmer is sitting down and thinking out 
these problems, and trying to figure out how he is going to get himself on a 
cash basis. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. I would like to interpret your phrase, “Sound economic basis” for 
you, that the farmer has made up his mind to lower his standard of living.—- 
A. Not necessarily. 

Q. Both in the house and outside, in the machinery.—A. That applies 
more largely to machinery, and the method in which he handles it. I think, 
you will correct me if I am wrong, that during the last three or four years the 
western farmer, as a class, has practically lost millions of dollars on account 
of the tractor. 

Q. I do not know that I agree with that in all respects—A. And another 
standpoint, I think I can safely apply the word “sound economics” to, is 
that the western farmer is going to take better care of his machinery and it 
will last longer, and the implement manufacturer is going to find out that the 
western farmer is not going to buy machinery as freely as he has in the past. 

Q. What is going to be the position of the workman in Brantford?—A. I 
am discussing western farm conditions, and the workman cannot expect that 
the farmer is going to keep on buying machinery in a reckless way, as may 
have been the case in the past. 

Q. Seventy-five per cent of the failures are due to lack of sound economics 
and poor farming. Turn that around and say that twenty-five per cent are 
due to that, and 75 per cent is due to the high prices of what he buys. There 
would be no difference between us—A. That is all right. We can agree on 
one point, there is just a question of percentage. It is a question of seeing 
whether we can find the proper meeting point on these two problems. 

Q. Then, if you accept my opinion—?—A. J am not prepared to accept 
it. I may be extremely high, and you may be extremely low. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Supposing we make it a fifty-fifty basis?—A. If we compromise on a fifty- 


fifty basis, there is room for a great deal of optimism in the West. 
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By Mr. Sales: 


Q. You give us an honest dollar’s worth of goods for the dollar that we give 
you. ; 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Now you have been good enough to give us the figures of the amount 
of money which your company has invested in the West. Could you give us 
by provinces the amount of payments, interest first, and the amounts of capital, 
which are in arrears?—A. I can give it to you as far as the interest is concerned. 
As far as the capital is concerned, I did not pay much attention to that. We 
are not concerned as to our principal repayments, as long as we get our interest 
repayments and the security is kept in good shape. While nominally our 
mortgages are drawn for five year terms, yet, when we once make a loan it 
suits us better as long as the security is not impaired, and the interest pay- 
ments are kept up, if that mortgage stays in existence twenty, thirty, or forty 
years. We are a life insurance company, and when we get our funds out, 
we want to keep them out. We always stipulate for an annual payment, but 
we are not insisting on that. I can give you figures as far as our arrears of 
interest are concerned for the various provinces. I cannot give you the arrears 
on the farm loans, apart from the town and city loan. Here is something that 
might be of interest to this Committee. I think you all remember the big 
crop of 1915. It might be improper for me to do this; I am here as a witness. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. We will be glad to have your opinion.—A. I would like to have the 
privilege of asking a question of Mr. Sales. Mr. Sales, have you any objection? 


Mr. Sates: No, I have not. 


Witness: In 1915, was the crop of 1915 a profitable crop for the Western 
farmer? 


Mr. Sauzs: It was profitable for me. 


Witness: Well, would you go this far, and say that it was a profitable 
crop on the average all through for the farmer, who conducted his business on a 
reasonable basis. 


Mr. Sates: It was a very profitable crop to some men. There were some 
men who were unable to ship out their crop during 1915 on account of the 
C.N.R. not being able to handle it, and it was shipped out in 1916, and the 
price was more than double what it was in 1915. I think on the whole I would 
say that the crop was a profitable one in 1915. 


Witness: We have had this remarkable experience, Mr. Chairman, that 
our arrears of interest jumped up very sharply in 1916 as compared with 1914, 
and 1915, for some reason that we have not been able to satisfy ourselves upon. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What do you think it was? I will give you my guess of what it might 
be.—A. I do not know whether our Western organizations were lax in making 
collections. We did not get the money and it was spent in some other way. 
From 1916 on, there has been a gradual increase in arrears. The amount that 
we had out on mortgage loan was also increased. I might say that during 
the time that the government put on their big Victory campaigns, they made 
a demand on life insurance companies, and practically insisted that all life 
insurance companies had to subscribe for a certain amount of Victory Bonds, 
with the ‘result that for two or three years we practically withdrew from the 
mortgage field, so for a period there, our mea loans did not go up. But 
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since the war is over, in 1920, 1921, and 1922, we have again carried on a very 
ageressive mortgage loaning campaign, especially in the West. Up to 1919 we 
only had two loan agencies in the West, one in Winnipeg and one in Regina. 
In the fall of 1919, as a result of investigations made by our general manager 
and myself, we divided Saskatchewan in two and opened up a loan organiza- 
tion in Saskatoon, and then in 1920 we opened up in Alberta again. But in 
1916 our arrears in the Province of Manitoba were $135,667.; in the Province 
of Saskatchewan, $83,120; in Albérta, $23,000. In 1917, our arrears in Mani- 
toba were $109,878; in Saskatchewan, $65,687; in Alberta, $12,096. In 1918, 
in Manitoba, our arrears were $106,647; in Saskatchewan, $91,968; in Alberta, 
$24,922. In 1920, our arrears in Manitoba were $119,296; Saskatchewan, 
$123,380; in Alberta, $17,448. In 1921, that is the year when the heavy deflation 
struck the Western farmer, our arrears jumped up. In Manitoba they were 
$189,476; Saskatchewan, $201,955; in Alberta, $16,502. At the end of 1922, our 
mortgage interest arrears in Manitoba jumped up to $243,936; in Saskatchewan, 
$244 334; in Alberta, $26,257. 

Q. Just so that we may have the real setting of those figures, can you tell 
us what these arrears represent of the total interest receipts?—A. Well now, 
let us see, I might have something here. 

Q. You see what I want. I want to get an idea, if every cent had been 
paid, you would have got so much?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you only got so much. What is the percentage? 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. How much was due, and how much was paid?—A. I have something 
here that I think will be illuminating along those lines. I have here a state- 
ment of the City of Winnipeg, showing that on the 31st of December, 1922, our 
principal in mortagage loans, in the City of Winnipeg, amounted to $2,226,226. 
If you are not going to be wearied with figures,— 


By the Chairman: 

Q. That will be interesting, keep on—A. Our arrears on the 31st of 
December, 1921, in the City of Winnipeg, were $23,432.11. The new interest 
charge on the City of Winnipeg loans was $168,231, which amount, with the 
total interest charges for 1922, that were carried over from the 31st of 
December, 1921, amounted to $191,607.74. We collected during 1922, in the 
City of Winnipeg, interest, $169,407, leaving the arrears on our city loans, at 
the end of 1922, $22,200.74. In order to bring my figures down, I might say 
that this statement was prepared as of the first of April, 1923, so that from the 
first of January, 1923, to the first of April, 1923, we have received in addition 
to that amount, $6,046 on arrears of interest due for 1922, which leaves the 
total interest outstanding in the City of Winnipeg, on the Ist of April, 1923, 
one op it represents -73 of 1 per cent on the total amount that we have 
oaned out. 


By the Chairman: 
_ Q. What is the total amount that you loaned out?—A. In the City of 
Winnipeg, the interest arrears on the first of April, 1923, represented -73 of 1 
per cent on the principal, $226,000. 


By Mr. Munro: 


_ Q. Do you collect interest on this back interest?—A. Certainly. That is 
Sea charged to the mortgage, and after the due date, we charge interest on 
interest. 
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By Mr. Gardiner: 

Q. What interest do you charge?—A. The same as 22 mortgage bears. I 
might say that in the City of Winnipeg we have 279 ioans. Thirty-seven of 
those 279 are in arrears, but this is scarcely a fair statement, because I find a 
foot note that eleven of those loans are in arrears to “he extent of less than one 
dollar on the loan. The clerk who prepared this took my instructions literally, 
and then he told me about this, and I said, “You had better make this foot 
note,” so that we actually only had twenty-six loans in arrears, in the City 
of Winnipeg. Now, we go to the Manitoba farms. We have 777 farm loans 
in the Province of Manitoba, representing $2,948,704 principal. On the 31st 
of December, 1921, there was interest arrears at that date, $166,044.86. The 
interest charged during 1922 was $228,882.50, making a total amount of inter- 
est due as at the end of 1922, when you include the arrears that hung over 
from 1921, $394,927.36. We collected in 1922 of that amount, $173,247.15, 
leaving the arrears of interest on those 777 farm loans on the 31st of December, 
1922, $221,680.23. We have, however, since the first of the year, from the first 
of January, 1923, to the 1st of April, 1923, collected of those arrears $36,946.31, 
so that as at the first of April, our interest arrears were $184,723.92, repre- 
senting 6.26 per cent on the principal amount of $2,948,704. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Now, Mr. Bowman, you will tell me whether the way these figures 
strike me is correct. I would argue in my mind after this fashion. When you 
say that the Mutual Life of Canada is equally careful in the loans that they 
make in country and city, they have loaned approximately the same amount of 
money in the city as in the country; their arrears in one case amount to three- 
quarters of 1 per cent, and in the country their arrears amount to 64 per cent.— 
A. Yes. 

Q. So that shows that if these figures are indicative of the prosperity, or 
want of prosperity, in towns as compared with the country, that the country 
is going through a very much more severe commercial business crisis than is 
the city ——A. Absolutely. There is no question about that. Any student who 
has made any study knows that is the fact. 

Q. We do have people come before us—not very often—and make out that 
it is really the farmers’ own fault, and I take it that in Manitoba the man 
in the city is just as smart, but no smarter, is just as honest, but no more hon- 
est, and is just as hard a worker, as the man in the country. 


By Mr. MacKay: 

Q. What is the nature of the loans?—A. In the country, they are all 
farms, outside of the city of Winnipeg, and Province of Manitoba. Every loan 
outside of the city is a farm loan. 

Q. How many loans have you out in the country?—A. As at the first of 
April we had 777 farm loans. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. What is the character of your loans in Winnipeg?—A. In Winnipeg we 
have loans on business properties, and a great many house loans. We special- 
ize on house loans in Winnipeg, and I would say that in number 90 per cent 
of the 279 loans in the City of Winnipeg are represented by house loans. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. About how much per house?—A. Oh, well,— 
Q. What is your average?—A. It is very difficult, speaking from memory, 
but we have house loans in Winnipeg as low as $2,500. Speaking from memory, 


I think the highest loan is $15,000. 
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By Mr. Sales: 

Q. You have 279 loans, but your total is—?—A. We have some very large 
business loans. I have one in mind of $350,000, which is one of the 279, and 
which represents about 14 per cent of the total amount we have loaned in the 
City of Winnipeg. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What interest do you get in the city?—-A. Our interest rate in the city 
has been the same as to the farmer. 

Q. Eight per cent ?—A. Yes. When we charged the farmers 7 per cent 
before the war, we charged 7 per cent in the city. 

Q. So there is no distinction?—A. No. I might say that as far as the 
interest rate is concerned, the only province in the West where the interest rate 
was changed was Manitoba. The interest rate we are charging to-day in Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta is exactly the same as before the War. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Excepting the 84 per cent. What happened to your official who 
brought that in?—A. He is still on the job. 
Q. You did not even discipline him?—A. No, I do not think we did. 


By Mr. Milne: 
Q. Did you thank him?—A. No, we did not even thank him. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. He got a raise in wages?—A. No, he was the only one of the loan 
managers who did not get a raise in salary last January. 

Q. As regards these loans, or outstanding interest at the end of the year, 
did you find that it happens that the farmer is holding back his wheat?—A. 
Yes. From the first of January to the first of April, 1923, we collected from 
the Manitoba loans, $29,646, and we will keep on collecting for a few months. 
Whenever a farmer comes to us and says, “I would prefer to hold my wheat,” 
we do not press him. There are some other phases. I hope a little later on 
somebody will ask me the question as to how we treat our farmers, as to 
whether we foreclose them. 

Q. Have you in your agreement a clause which makes the farmer your 
tenant?—-A. In our mortgage, no. 

Q. You do not enforce it?--A. We will finish this statement. We have 
a porticn in Saskatchewan, southeastern Saskatchewan, separate because it is 
handled in our Winnipeg office. When we started lending in Winnipeg we 
next moved into Saskatchewan on account of the railway facilities. There 
are two districts in the Winnipeg office. 


By the Chairman:: 

Q. That is the electoral district of Assiniboia?—A. I do not know any- 
thing about the electoral division. I might say that the majority of these 
loans were made many years ago. Many of them are old loans. We have 
140 loans in the southeastern part of Saskatchewan, representing a principal 
investment of at the 31st of December, 1922, of $407,471. The arrears at the 
31st of December, 1922, were $51,697. The new interest charge during 1922 
was $34,204. The total interest charged, including the arrears of the year 
previous amount to $85,901. We only collected during 1922, $21,474, making 
arrears at the 31st of December, 1922, $64,426. We have since the first of 
January collected an amount of $8,388, leaving the interest arrears outstand~- 
ing on those 140 loans at the first of April, $56,038, representing Mr. Chair- 
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man, 13-75 per cent on the principal investment. That is the poorest ex- 
perience we have had. Now, we come to Saskatchewan. In the Regina 
agency, we have 1,084 loans, and here we have a few loans in the city of 
Regina. We have a few loans in Moose Jaw, and we have here the farm 
loans separated. We have 1,084 loans in our Regina agency, representing 
a principu of $3,350,446. Our arrears on the 31st of December, 1921, were 
$106,517. The new interest charge in 1922 was $250,707, making the total 
interest charges for 1922, including the arrears carried over from the previous 
year, $377,224. Of that amount we collected during 1922, $232,725, leaving 
the arrears as of the 31st of December, 1922, $124,498, but of that amount, 
since the first of January up to the first of April, we have collected $37,446, 
leaving the net interest arrears at the first of April, $87,052, representing 2-60 
per cent of the principal amount, and of those loans in the Regina office, of the 
1,084 there are 284 in arrears. That really should be 237, because some of them 
are less than a dollar. Less than 25 per cent of our total loans in Central 
Saskatchewan are in arrears. Then we come to Saskatoon office, which was 
opened in 1919, and at which time a portion of the Regina loans were trans- 
ferred. We have loans in that territory that were sent to the Saskatoon office. 
There we have 693 loans, of which 692 were in the Province of Saskatchewan, 
and one single loan just over the Albertan boundary. The principal invested 
in those 693 Joans is $1,848,872. The arrears on these loans as of the 31st 
of December, 1921, were $44,041; the interest charged during the year 1922, 
$105,711, making the total interest charges during the year $150,116. Of that 
amount, we collected in 1922 $94,043, leaving the total arrears as of the 
the 31st of December, 1922, $56,073. Of that amount, we have collected 
since the first of the year up to the first of April $11,443, leaving the out- 
standing arrears as at the Ist of April, $44,630, representing 2-42 per 
cent of the principal amount. We now come to the Province of 
Alberta. We have 447 loans there. Here again we have a few loans in Cal- 
gary and we have a few loans in Edmonton, but the great majority of them are 
farm loans. The principal amount is $1,354,057. The arrears as of the 31st 
of December, 1921, were $16,201; interest charged during the year 1922 was 
$67,062, the total interest during the year 1922, including arrears, $83,263. 
The amount collected during 1922 was $57,672, leaving the arrears as of the 
31st December, 1922, $25,591, of which $3,854 has been collected since the Ist 
of January, leaving the total outstanding interest in the territory of Alberta 
$21,737, or 1-61 per cent on the principal amount. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Just a question I would like to ask here. How do these percentages 
compare with the percentage, taking a period which would end five years 
back, say?—A. It is higher now. 

Q. Considerably higher?—A. Appreciably higher, yes, I would say. 

Q. Because you see, talking about the 2 per cent, a little over 2 per cent 
on the capital, that does not look much when you think of it as compared with 
the capital, but then the interest is 8 per cent, so that means about 25 per 
cent?—-A. It becomes more serious, Mr. Chairman. Probably I should have 
given you—I started off by giving you the number of loans in the City of 
Winnipeg in arrears. I will just go over that again. The $16,210 of interest 
arrears is confined to 37 loans. On the farm loans in Manitoba, the interest 
arrears of $184,733 is confined to 346 farm loans out of 777, which is 44.53 
per cent of our total farm loans in the Province of Manitoba in 
arrears. In the southeastern part of Saskatchewan, which is confined 
to the Estevan district, because when you get further west they had 
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better crops last year than in that district, in fact they had a bumper crop 
—of these 140 loans in that part of Saskatchewan, where the total interest 
arrears was $56,038.91 of them are in arrears, representing 65 per cent of the 
total number of loans. When you come to Regina, in Saskatchewan, there are 
248 loans in arrears, although that should only be 237, because 11 are under 
$1, but 248 are arrears, making a percentage of 22-88. At Saskatoon, where 
we have 693 loans, there are 148 in arrears, representing 21-24 per cent of our 
loans there. We come to Alberta, where we have 447 loans, 60 of them being 
in arrears, representing 13-42 per cent of our loans in arrears there. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Now, Mr. Bowman, just to show that we are not interested in the 
west alone 1 would like you to give us the Ontario figures —A. I have not any 
figures for Ontario; our farm loans in Ontario have dwindled to such a point 
that we have less than $3,000,000 invested in Ontario farm loans. Many years 
ago—the company is now 53 years old, but before I became actively interested 
in it, except as far as I was a youngster, the son of the first President of the 
company—I only became actively interested in recent years, but many years 
ago, say 30 or 40 years ago, the Mutual Life had many loans in Ontario, but 
there has been such a poor demand for mortgage loans from the farmers of 
Ontario that it has dropped off. The organization expenses were too heavy 
for one reason, and I think another reason was that the interest rate was so 
much lower than the rate they could get in the west at that time, it has not paid 
us to go after the Ontario farmers. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Any loans you do make are at what rate?—A. We have made a few in 
recent years, some in 1921, at 7 per cent; we have made—just speaking from 
memory, I can only speak of one farm loan we have made so far in 1922, and 
that was at 63 per cent. 

by Mr. Gardiner: 

Q. Why the difference in the rate, Mr. Bowman, between 64 per cent in 
Ontario and 8 per cent or 84 per cent in the west. Is the security not just as 
good in the west?—A. One reason is, the cost of administration is a great deal 
more. It costs a great deal more to handle our western loans than our Ontario 
loans. The cost of administration is practically nil in Ontario for this reason, 
that they are handled direct from the Head Office. We pay a commission on 
the Ontario loans, of course, just the same as we do to the loan agents in the 
west who send them in, but besides our Head Office organization, we have to 
maintain quite an expensive staff in the west, loan managers and inspectors, 
and the cost of administration is greater, and by the time you deduct the net 
that comes to the Mutual Life, the difference between the Ontario loan and 
the western loan is very much diminished. It costs us all the way from—I am 
speaking from memory, I am sorry I have not the figures—it costs us all the way 
from -90 of 1 per cent to 14 per cent to administer our western loans through 
our western organizations. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What do you say?—A. It costs us anywhere from % of 1 per cent to 
14 per cent to administer our western loans. 

Q. Including the commission for the placing of it?—A. I am not just quite 
clear on that. I think probably the commissions are included, because 
when we work out these figures we figure the net return of the interest rate to 
us, so necessarily the commission must be included. 
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Q. Because the commission would be spread over quite a term?—A. Yes, 
but we pay the same commission in the east. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. What is the net return to you on your western business?—A. I have 
not that, Mr. Sales. I would say that our average rate, say at 8 per cent, is less 
than 7 per cent, somewhere between 6-80 per cent and probably 6-85 per cent, 
somewhere around there, probably. 

Q. Now, what about the foreclosures; how many have you had in Sas- 
katchewan, for instance?—-A. Very few. We have so few that when I made 
my first trip to the west in 1919, we were discussing the lawyers’ fees. The 
lawyers were on strike and wanted to raise the fee which the borrower paid and 
they said that one of the reasons they wanted more money was that we did 
not foreclose on anything. They said the lawyers of other companies made 
a lot of money from foreclosures, but they did not. We have had many years, 
in fact, when we have not had a single western foreclosure. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. What is the cost to the farmer of placing a loan with you?—A. 'The 
only cost he has to pay is the solicitor’s charges. The only charges that are 
made on him are the solicitor’s charges. 

Q. I would like to place it on record, because people think they are-—well 
not exactly swindled, but charged too much?—A. I have that here, Mr. Sales. 
I have been very much interested in the proceedings here. I receive, day by 
day, a copy of the proceedings, and follow them closely, and for that reason 
I thought I had better bring some figures. Here are the actual figures taken 
from our records. Here is Winnipeg, on a $1,000 loan; for preparing mortgage, 
$10; fee for clearing title, $5; disbursements, $4.75, which makes a total charge 
of $19.75 to the borrower. On a $2,000 loan, it is; fee for mortgage $14; fee 
for clearing title $12. That fee fluctuates very much, each case stands on its 
own bottom. They may get land where the title is so clear there is very little 
work to do, but a great many of these western lands, when the lawyers find 
there have been caveats filed, there are a lot of documents to be made out in 
order to make the title absolutely clear, and that costs more money. In this 
particular case, the fee for preparing the mortgage was $14; for clearing title 
$12, and disbursements $14.65. 

Q. Making a total of—?—A. A total of $40.65. You will notice there 
that the disbursements, for some reason or other, are higher than in the other 
case. 

Q. That is an extra 2 per cent on the $2,000.—A. These were disbursements 
caused owing to the condition in which the title was. 

Q. Now, Regina?—A. Here is Regina. Probably it would be more 
intelligent if I went right across the list and took each agency for the same 
amount. I gave figures for Winnipeg. Here is a $1,000 loan in Regina. Fee 
for preparing mortgage, $7.50; fee for clearing title, $9; disbursements, $7.35. 
Total cost $23.85. 

Q. For $1,000?—A. For $1,000. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 

Q. Is that a farm loan?—A. These are all farm loans. Here is Saskatoon, 
and I might say they were just picked out at random. I told my supervisor of 
this department that I wanted these figures, and he went out and got them, 
but it is just a kind of hit and miss record. 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. I suppose your company, as well as other individuals, has to pay a tariff 
which is established by the Bar Association, or by law?—A. We have no option, 
we cannot help ourselves. These lawyers simply say this is what you have to 
pay. 

By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Another instance of a combine?—A. I do not know whether it is a 
combine or what it is, but we have been fighting our western solicitors for the 
last three years. 

Here is a case in Saskatoon, of a $1,000 loan. The fee for preparing mort- 
gage, $7.50; fee for clearing title $16; this was quite a complicated case, 
evidently, because the disbursements were $21.93. Here is a case of—. 

Q. Just give me that again?—A. The total of this one was $45.43. 

Q. On a 1,000 loan?—A. On a $1,000 loan. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. How much was that, on a $1,000 loan?—A. $45.43. This was a case 
where the title was in very bad shape, because they had to pay out $23.95 of 
hard cash in disbursements. 


The CuHatirMAN: You will find, taking it on the whole, their charges are 
very reasonable. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. How about the fee for valuing the land?—A. No, this does not include 
that, this is what the lawyer grabs off. This is the solicitor’s charges. Our 
inspections are all made by our own salaried man. 

Q. Are there any charges for that?—A. We have no fixed rule; sometimes 
we charge, Just as the inspector reports. It depends on the length of time and 
the expenses they were put to, and it runs from $5 to $7. 

@. That would be added to these totals you have given us?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. That is all right about the initial outlay. What about the renewals? 
A. The renewals in our company do not cost the farmer a nickle. 

Q. You said some of these loans were very, very old loans?—A. Yes. 

Q. And does it not appear to you very remarkable that a hardworking 
farmer cannot write off a $1,000 loan in twenty years?—A. I did not say some 
of these old loans were $1,000 loans; we have farm loans that old, but we have 
farm loans in the west running from $1,000 to $10,000, from $12,000 to $15,000 
and up to $20,000 in some cases. Unfortunately, we have some of these big 
loans. 

By Mr. Milne: 


Q. Is there some charge in discharging the mortgage after it has been paid 
oft?—A. I think, as far as the west is concerned, I think the solicitors prepare 
discharges in the west when the mortgage is paid off, and there is—speaking 
from memory—a charge, although I really cannot say what it is, I think it is 
$2. I am not sure of that, and I do not want to put myself on record as saying 
that definitely. 

Q. About $2?—A. Yes, but as far as the renewal papers are concerned,—. 
all our mortgages are taken for five years, but we prefer to have them run on 
and on and every five years there is a renewal, but there is no charge made for it. 
These renewals are prepared by ourselvs, by our own salaried officials, and 
there is no charge made. 
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By Mr. Sales: 


Q. You want a three months’ bonus when a man is prepared to pay his 
loan off?—A. Sometimes we exact it. and sometimes not; it depends on whether 
or not the loan has been running for sufficient time to absorb the commission 
charges. Supposing we arrange a loan to-day, and in three years the farmer 
wants to pay it back. We have already paid one per cent commission, which 
amounts to $ of 1 per cent per annum. There has been 2 of that commission 
offset through the interest which we have received; therefore we have in some 
manner to get back 2 of that commission. But we have no arbitrary rule. If 
the conditions are such that we think the farmer is entitled to pay his mortgage 
off without any bonus, he does not pay any bonus. 

@. Has your company ever considered adopting the amortization plan, 
Mr. Bowman?—A. No, I cannot say that we have; in fact, we have not. 

Q. Do you not think it would be an advantage to both parties?—A. Well, 
it might be, Mr. Sales, I think that is a matter for very frank and open’ con- 
sideration and discussion. 

(. In this respect, that the new man going on finds a five year term mort- 
gage due in his first year. —A. Well, of course, the five-year mortgage does 
not, after all, mean anything. You take, even the ordinary loan companies 
who lend their money out simply for the purpose of making profit on it for 
their shareholders, borrowing money in the Old Country, and borrowing money 
on debentures at a low rate, and investing it out in the west in order to make 
profit. Even in those cases a five-year loan does not mean that it is a five- 
year loan from the standpoint of the life insurance company. When they once 
invest their funds, because the life insurance business is an entirely different 
business from the loan company’s business—when we get our funds invested, 
we want to keep them out, so that a five-year loan to us does not mean any- 
thing. 

By Mr. Sales: 


Q. The amortization plan should be a better one for you.—A. I think 
there is a great deal of force in your argument, Mr. Sales, not so much from 
the standpoint of the company, probably, but it is a matter that I have not 
considered, and therefore I am simply answering questions offhand on matters 
that I have not considered. But I can see where it would be an advantage, and 
there is an advantage to the farmer. If the farmer is carrying on, on a sound 
economic basis, and is careful with his funds, he has a definite obligation 
staring him in the face every twelve months. He makes a definite effort to 
meet that payment, and he makes it, and under the amortization plan he has 
wiped out his interest, and part of his capital indebtedness. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Very much in the same way that a man is paying for his twenty-year 
life policy?—-A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Have you had to pay the taxes for many of your mortgagees?—A. Yes, 
we paid out enormous amounts of money. 

Q. In Saskatchewan?—A. Yes, and in Manitoba. Manitoba has been tke 
worst offender in the last six months. 

Q. Have you any idea of the amount, Mr. Bowman?—A. No, I overlooked 
that, but it is a fairly substantial amount, especially in Manitoba, for some 
unaccountable reason. We have not been able to fathom yet as to why it, 
should be so, but we paid relatively a larger percentage of taxes in the prov- 
ince of Manitoba than we have in Saskatchewan or Alberta. 
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Q. So you see, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. Hamilton’s statement that taxes 
had been reduced, does not necessarily mean that the farmer is in a better 
position?—A. I would say that after all I think you would be probably sur- 
prised at the small percentage of loans in the West upon which we paid the 
taxes. If you desire that information, I would be pleased to send it to you. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. We have had this happen to us: We have people come before us who 
present a very sad picture. Then we have others who present pictures not 
quite so sad, and if we can get definite figures over a wide enough area, then 
we have something of real value on which to base an opinion. Therefore, I 
think it would be an advantage to have those figures—A. What would you 
like? 

Q. If you would give us, by provinces, the amounts of money which you 
have disbursed on account of the mortgage debtors, to keep the taxes paid 
on the properties——A. Of course, it, after all, would not have very much bear- 
ing for this reason: take this last six months; on account of the penalties being 
enforced at certain periods, and 10 per cent added, some time in March we 
cleaned up those taxes so as to save the penalty to the borrower, and then 
in the Fall he cleans up these taxes—a large percentage of them. That will 
show what we have paid in 1922, and coming back with a statement on the 
31st of December, 1923, they are cleaned up and paid off. 

Q. It would be an indication to us that the mortgage creditor had had to 
come to the assistance of the debtor—A. All right. I think I get the viewpoint 
of the Committee. When I get back home, I will work out the statement 
clearly and fully and forward it to you. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Give us the number of quarters of land involved.—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I know from personal knowledge that there is an additional penalty on 
the Ist of March in Manitoba—A. The only request we have had since four 
years from the West was from Manitoba, for the reason that on a certain date 
in March there was going to be an additional penalty. We have had no such 
request from Alberta or Saskatchewan since four years. In Saskatchewan I 
think we do most of our tax paying in November. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. The penalty comes due on the Ist of January?—A. In Saskatchewan, 
they all come in December. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. There was a suggestion made by the Hon. Mr. Sinclair. He asked 
me whether you had indicated the method you pursued in making these loans, 
what investigation you made, and to what extent you went up to.—A. In the 
first place the maximum that we will loan on a farm is 50 per cent of the 
valuation made by our own inspector. We base the valuation in every case 
lower than the value put on by the farmer, and as a matter of fact we have 
very, very few cases where the farmer has asked us to lend him 50 per cent 
of his own valuation. Just to place the matter frankly before you, the loan 
applications come to our different offices. For Manitoba and Southeastern Sas- 
katchewan we have a loan office in the city of Winnipeg, and our loan manager 
there has his local loan agents who pick up the loans from the farmers. There 
are certain districts in Manitoba in which we will not accept a loan to-day, 
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where we have a great many loans and the loans are in arrears. We have in 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan and Alberta, as a result of investigations and ex- 
perience, defined the districts in which we will loan. Then the loan applica- 
tions come from these districts from our local loan agents. During the last 
two years over 50 per cent of the loan applications which have come to our 
local offices in the West have been declined by our local Western managers, and 
have never been sent to our head office. In the Province of Manitoba, take m 
the southwestern portion, where our experience has been a poor one, we have 
stopped lending. Take southeastern Saskatchewan, we have stopped lending, 
and then in the extreme southwestern portion of Saskatchewan, west of Estevan, 
we do not loan there. We are not lending as freely as a few years ago. In 
Alberta we have a line starting at Township 34. We start about Didsbury, 
right up through to north of Edmonton, and then we come east a certain 
distance, and then we stop. We have drawn a line around a certain district in 
Alberta that we loan in. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. You like Eastern Saskatchewan better than Western Saskatchewan?— 
Ag Yes, 

Q. I met one of your men, and he told me you liked the bush country. —A. 
We are sweet on the bush country. 


By the. Chairman: 


Q. Your idea is that where there is enough water to make trees grow, that 
possibly there will be enough water to make wheat grow?—A. Well, that black 
loam is very good. Then the loans come to the Head Office. The investigation 
committee deals with them practically the day they come through, and we 
scan them very carefully, and consider the reports and recommendations of our 
local loan men, and I might say that I think that 99 per cent of the loans that 
are sent in by our local loan managers go through ultimately in the form in 
which they are sent, for the amount and the conditions which are attached to 
them, sent in by our Western loan manager. 


By Mr. Sales: 


. 1 am surprised that you do not lower the rate of interest in that bush 
country you are so sweet on.—A. I am quite frank, and I admit, Mr. Sales—I am | 
speaking personally now, not as the Chairman of the Executive or the Chairman 
of the Investment Committee, but personally—my own personal views are that 
I am very much disappointed that mortgage rates have not been lowered in this 
eountry just the same as commodity rates. I am disappointed that commodity 
rates have not come down, but that is a matter that the law of supply and demand 
seems to govern. The law of supply and demand to-day, I think it is safe to 
say, shows that there is, within reasonable distance, a softening of interest rates. 

Q. I suppose you realize that example is better than precept?—A. Yes, 
but we are not investing these funds for our own profit, but for our shareholders. 
We are trustees handling what I consider the most sacred funds in the world, 
Jife insurance funds, and we must invest these to the best advantage. We 
cannot invest these from an altruistic standpoint, we are not out to charge all 
the traffic will bear. That is not our policy, and that idea is abhorrent from a 
life insurance standpoint. In connection with the statement you have made, 
I will make this prediction, that just as soon as the West gets itself, from a 
farming standpoint, on a sounder basis— 
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By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Economically ?—A. Very well, I think you know where I am drifting, to 
get away from the idea of being confronted with a mountain of debt and piling 
it up, just as soon as the western farmer gets himself on his feet again—and 
he can do it, and he is going to do it, as soon as he gets to a sounder basis so 
that the risk of investment and matters of that kind are not so great—I have 
no hesitation in predicting, that it is just a question of time, as far as the loan 
companies are concerned, apart from any prospective Government action, until 
rates are going to come down 

Q. They prophesied that twenty years ago, and that is a long time, and I 
have not seen it yet.—A. Yes, but there have been a lot of conditions operating. 
Take 1920 and 1921, if anyone predicted before the war that institutions, life 
insurance companies, would be able to buy bonds on the basis they did buy 
them in 1921, they would think he was fit for the asylum. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Prior to the war, you were buying first-rate municipals on a basis of what 
per cent?—A. I wish I had known this was coming up. I have a lot of 
figures in my desk at home, but offhand, I would say that there was a period 
prior to the war—prior to 1912, probably 1912 and 1913, when first-class 
municipal bonds were bought on the basis of a yield rate of less than 5 per cent. 

q. And in 1921 you were purchasing them—?—A. In 1920 and 1921 we 
bought these—to show you how the bond market changed—in 1921 we bought 
millions of dollars worth of Dominion of Canada Guaranteed Railway Bonds 
which came back from Great Britain on a 64 per cent basis, bonds running, 
some of them, for 40 years. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. Were they taxable?—A. Of course that does not interest a life insur- 
ance company, because life insurance funds are not taxable. If they belonged 
to a private individual, the income would have been taxable, but life insurance 
funds are exempt. We pay a government tax, there is a certain tax, but not 
in the form of an income tax. 

Q. In what form is it paid?—A. It is called a corporation tax. It is 
largely paid to the provincial governments. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Have you bought western municipal bonds?—A. Very heavily. Just in 
that respect, I think I have some figures here as to our investments in the 
Prairie Provinces. [I have it here. I might say that at the present time, 
as of the 31st of December, 1922, in addition to the farm mortgage investments, 
we held in the Province of Manitoba in the shape of Province of Manitoba 
bonds, city bonds, school bonds, and rural municipality bonds, to the extent of 
$3.608,192; in the Province of Saskatchewan, as of the 31st of December, we 
held $3,369,999 of bonds, and in the Province of Alberta $1,153,145, or a total 
of bond investments in these three provinces of $8,131,337, making our total 
investment in the three Prairie Provinces, including mortgage loans and bond 
investments, over $20,000,000, almost 40 per cent of our invested assets are 
invested in the Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 

Q. What has been your experience with the rural municipalities?—A. In the 
Province of Manitoba our experience has been a very happy one. We held 
large blocks of rural municipal bonds guaranteed by the Province. For a 
few years there they put out a lot of bonds for road purposes, and we bought 
a lot in 1920 and very heavily in 1921. Our experience has been a very happy 
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one. Our experience in Manitoba with school bonds has been a very happy 
one. We go to Saskatchewan, and a few years ago we bought very heavily of 
their telephone bonds; we bought a million and a half of rural telephone bonds 
and then stopped, because so many of their bonds have gone in default. We 
are not disturbed over that, that is only a temporary matter. 

Q. That is at 8 per cent?—A. We did not get any on that basis. I 
suppose our telephone bonds might average at the time we bought—we bought 
most of them during 1920 and 1921—our yield rate on the Saskatchewan Rural 
‘felephone Bonds would run very close to 7 per cent, I should say. 

Q. The yield rate?—A. Yes. 

Q. With the cost of administration?—A. We did not figure any cost of 
administration there; we bought the bonds with the coupons, and clipped the 
coupons and filed them with the bank, and they went west and were paid, and 
there was no cost to us. 

Q. What about the municipals?—A. Coming to municipals, we have had 
a little trouble with the urban municipalities, Prince Albert, Swift Current, 
Humboldt, and there may be one or two others; we have had trouble with a 
few school districts, but outside of Prince Albert and Swift Current, we do 
not look upon that as at all serious, it is a temporary matter which will 
adjust itself. 

Q. When you have trouble with the school districts, that is very serious 
trouble?—A. Yes. 

Q. Because the people want to keep the schools open.—A. Speaking from 
memory, I think the only places we have ever had any serious trouble with 
school bonds in Saskatchewan is where there were school bonds put out in the 
boom days, when they would be booming a town with a small block of farm 
land connected with it, and the town was supposed to grow, and we bought 
the school bonds, and afterwards the town was wiped out of existence, and 
the land has now gone back into farming land. It is for that reason that we 
had the trouble in one or two cases, but on the whole I would say that we were 
having very little trouble with the school bonds. The same thing applies to 
Alberta, we have had trouble in one or two cases, but not serious. 

Q. Even these cases would not exist—?—A. If the taxes had been paid 
on the land. As far as the condition of the people is concerned, I appreciate 
the fact that there are a lot of people in the West to-day on the land who are 
suffering, and who are simply eking out a bare existence and not living the 
way they should. There is no question about that. 

©. It has been very hard to convince some people down East that that 
is a fact.—A. I know it is a fact. 

Q. Because you have been there—A. Yes, absolutely, but there is just 
this about it, in connection with the western situation. There is a certain 
portion of the West, a portion of southwestern Saskatchewan, a certain portion 
of that province, where there is probably more suffering, where unfortunately 
in years gone by the Government opened up land for agriculture that the 
plough should never have been put to. There is where the people are getting 
the worst of it. 

Q. If you had been here on Friday, we had a gentleman here quoting 
figures from the southwest part of Saskatchewan to prove that conditions there 
were very much better—A. What do you mean by southwest Saskatchewan? 

Q. The Weyburn-Lethbridge Line, all south of the main line, practically. 
—A. When I speak of southwestern Saskatchewan, I am referring to a small 
corner west of Estevan, down through there, there is no suffering that I have 
ever seen any evidence of; it is only a small strip. Take central southern 
Saskatchewan, and my judgment. is that it is the best off of any portion of 
Saskatchewan. 
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Q. But that small strip represents a good many hundred square miles?— 
A. Yes, it does. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Bowman, I suppose this condition of finding it hard to make 
both ends meet obtains in other agricultural portions of Canada in the East 
as well as the West?—A. It obtains all over the world. The Ontario farmer 
got his gruelling in 1921. I think that if the figures were available of the 
losses of the Ontario farmer on his cattle in 1921, they would be appalling, 
and I know many mortgages went back on Ontario farms in 1921 and 1922 
as a result of these losses. That is a condition that is not confined at all 
to the rural population. There are a lot of people in the urban municipalities 
just struggling along. They set a standard of living during that economic 
spree of 1919 and 1920 which they are trying to live up to now, and the 
result is that a very large proportion of the urban population are living beyond 
their incomes and going into debt, and there is a very serious situation develop- 
ing. Sooner or later the urban population is going to get a bump, because 
you cannot have a wide chasm between the farm and the urban population. 
Hither the farmer has to go away up or the other fellow away down, and 
until we get a meeting ground things will not be right. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Bowman, you seem to realize the situation very well. Let me just 
say this. This is what I think our agriculturalists feel, that deflation has had 
its full operation with them.—A. Absolutely, I agree with that. 

Q. But the classes, other than the agricultural classes, have been able, out 
of the national wealth, to retain a great deal more of what they had before 
than the agriculturalists have been able to—A. I think, on the whole, that 
statement is in accordance with the fact. 

Now, before I close—we have got along very nicely indeed, perhaps the 
Committee have enjoyed it as much as I have, and it has been very interesting 
to get the differences of opinion—. 


The CuatrmMan: Everybody who comes before this Committee and really 
wants to give us the real facts has a happy time. Some of the witnesses appar- 
ently did not want to give the real facts and they did not have such a good 
time. 


The Wirness: I was very much interested in listening to Mr. Ward’s 
testimony this morning in connection with the question of credits and govern- 
ment action. I just want to say this. He referred to and outlined some scheme 
he thought feasible, the co-operation between the Dominion Government and 
the provincial governments. I just want to say this, in all frankness and all 
candour, as I believe it is true, that the Dominion Government and the pro- 
vincial governments want to be extremely careful, under existing conditions, 
before they take any definite stand. It is true that in Denmark, Germany, 
and other countries they have been operating for many years very successfully, 
along certain clearly defined lines of rural credit, but I again say that as far as 
the West is concerned, before it is safe for any government to carry on any 
extended operation of that kind, you have to get the present mess cleaned up 
to some extent, and you have to get it down to the personal equation and 
figure out, “Is it, under existing conditions, until the western farmer has gone 
through the necessary evolution, a necessary improvement to carry on?” Mr. 
Sales shakes his head, but I just want to point out this, that the Province of 
Saskatchewan—perhaps I am on very dangerous ground, because there are 


some here from the Province of Saskatchewan who may be more conversant 
with the facts—. 
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Mr. Saues: There is one. 


The Wirness: The Province of Saskatchewan has had an instance of what 
I mean in the operation of the Provincial Mortgage Loan Board. I think I can 
just say, speaking off hand—perhaps I should not go on record in connection 
with this—. 

The Cuarrman: If you have the facts there is no reason why you should 
not say anything you wish. 

The Wirness: I am speaking from memory, from a speech that the Hon. 
Mr. Dunning made, when he complained very bitterly of the action of the 
farmers who had borrowed money from the Government, and he complained 
that they did not seem to have a proper sense of responsibility, and their Loan 
Board made the poorest showing in collections of any loan organization in the 
Province of Saskatchewan. If my memory serves me right, in 1921 they only 
got in 28 per cent of their collections. In 1922 they only got in 42 per cent of 
their collections. We have collected over 80 per cent, and relatively, when you 
take into consideration the long period of years we have been lending, since 
1903 in Saskatchewan, the number of foreclosures made by the Farm Loan 
Board of Saskatchewan are relatively very much greater in proportion than 
the foreclosures we have made. And the same thing applies, I think you would 
find if you made a careful investigation of the Province of Manitoba, to the 
way in which their rural credits have been administered there. I do not think 
it has been a very happy scheme at all. In may be that that is due to some 
extent to the fact that they were caught at a time—they just got nicely started 
when the deflation set in, but as far as the Manitoba rural credits are concerned, 
I think the way it has been administered, and the way the funds have been 
spread around, it has not been at all in the interest of the farmers. That is 
regarding the Province of Manitoba. One reason why I think our experience 
in the Province of Manitoba is unfortunate is by reason of the moratorium 
which is still in existence. The farmer feels safe with the moratorium, and 
there are more farmers in Manitoba going to be put out of business by reason 
of that, because they said it protected them, and they did not have to worry, 
and they spent their money instead of applying it to their mortgage indebted- 
ness, and simply went broke. Then on top of that they borrowed amounts 
through the rural credits, and that is gone, and now they find themselves very 
much more involved than they would have been if it had not been for that 
moratorium. That. is why I say the Alberta farmer is in better shape than 
the Manitoba farmer. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. In other words, state aid may be rather more a pain than a blessing. 
-—A. It gets down to this, after all, that Providence helps those who help them- 
selves, and the more we realize that and the more we lean on our own grit and 
determination to fight the thing through, the better results we are going to 
achieve. It gets down to this, with all due respect to the western men, I think 
your farmers have suffered to some extent, through spoon feeding. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Now, would you not just develop that theme and apply it, with all 
your eloquence, to the manufacturing interests of this country——A. What do 
you mean by that? 

Q. I mean, if there is one interest which has looked to the Government 
to make economic conditions in this country profitable for its operations, 
it has been the manufacturing interests of this country, ever since 1878—A. 
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I have no quarrel with that statement, notwithstanding the fact that I have 
been interested in manufacturing ever since I was eighteen years old. 

Q. We are talking to you as a public spirited person, not as a manufacturer. 
—x. I am still interested in manufacturing, but I have no hesitation in saying 
that the manufacturers as a class have made about as poor a study of sound 
economics as any class jn the country, and I quarrel with my manufacturing 
friends, even though I am interested in it, with their ideas on the tariff. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. And they have failed to get down to a sound economic basis. 
agree with that. (Mr. Sales shakes his head.) 

Q. I shook my head, Mr. Bowman, and you noticed it—?—A. Certainly, 
that was all right. 

Q. —because of your statement that you confined it to the farmer. If 
you had said the people of Canada and changed your sentence in that way, I 
would agree with you. It is no use your making an effort unless the other 
fellow makes an effort too—A. Now, Mr. Sales, I am quite prepared to take 
in more territory and include the whole of Canada, but the reason I confined 
my remarks to the western farmers is that J came for the purpose of discussing 
the conditions as they exist in the West. To give you a frank candid picture 
of the situation as we see it, at the Mutual Life Head Office, and point out some 
of the things—and the thing I want to emphasize in closing is this, that if 
you want to get a hopeful, sound, optimistic view regarding the three provinces, 
come to the Mutual Life Office and you will get it. If you want to counter- 
act some of the blue ruin stories that have come from the west, we will give 
it to you. 


A. I will 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The views you have presented to us this afternoon are not different in 
any substantial degree from the views entertained by most of the people 
who have come here.—A. I am glad to find that there are men of such sound 
judgment. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. There is another thing that has not been brought out——A. I was 


speaking perhaps a little too broadly. I represented matters probably in a 
way I ought not to have. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I should say that 85 per cent of what Mr. Bowman has said, we agree 
with—A. Mr. Sales does not want you to take in quite as much territory as 
85 per cent. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Might there be one other thought in this connection: would Mr. Bow- 
man’s observations be due to the fact that he is dealing with men whom he 
considers good risks as loans. What about the other portion of the province?— 
A. I am dealing with the situation as a whole. I am taking into consideration 
the men who do not come up to our standard. As a result of my observation 
in the last four years in travelling through the country and talking with indi- 
vidual farmers, I believe there is an evolution going on in the west, and it is 
adversity that is bringing about that evolution. It is adversity and having to 
fight, and fighting for the necessities, after all, is what develops the best in a 
man or woman. That is what we are experiencing now. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. I suppose “sweet are the uses of adversity’”?—A. Yes. 
Q. Was it the adversity of other people?—A. We all had them. We have 
all got them. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Mr. Bowman speaks about the optimism in the west. Is he referring to 
a certain prescribed area? I surely agree that the world is contracting extra- 
vagant habits which they are not willing to do away with, but I cannot help 
but consider some of the features you brought out—.—A. I am also optimistic 
about certain districts in the west in which we are loaning to-day, because 
they are going to go through an evolution and things are changing. Take that 
district in Southern Manitoba, I make this prediction, that half of the troubles 
through there—in twenty years from now we will see that a different country, 
owing to the different changes that are going on. Take that district in South- 
eastern Saskatchewan; it is a magnificent country and it has a great future. 
It is going to clear up in the same way and satisfy the people. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. It is after six o’clock. You were not present, Mr. Caldwell, when Mr. 
Bowman went over province by province showing the arrears of mortgage in- 
terest that were outstanding, showing what proportion it bore to the principal. 
It is largely upon the figures that Mr. Bowman has given us that their con- 
clusions differ, not substantially, from a great many conclusions which some 
of us at least, have arrived. 


Mr. Mine: Mr. Bowman has picked out the choice areas in the West, 
picked out the choice people in the choice points, to deal with. 


The Wirness: I would not say that I based my opinion or my judgment 
entirely upon our own personal experience in investing these trust funds. I 
based my judgment on the findings we have arrived at on not only the obser- 
vation of these districts, but of the West as a whole. I am dealing with the 
West as a whole in making those statements. I do not wish to have my judg- 
ment apply to those districts in which we are loaning at. the present time. In 
that connection let me carry you back to 1886, 1887 and 1888 and along there. 
Anyone who knows anything about the State of Kansas knows that at that 
time the State of Kansas went through the difficulty in some parts that we 
are going through in the West. In 1886 everything was rosy in the spring. 
The ultimate result was that we had to send money to a brother to bring him 
back to the State of Michigan. Thousands of farmers had to quit in the State 
of Kansas. In 1912 I travelled through there and those farms were selling 
freely at $200 an acre, and in 1912 and along there the farmers of Kansas 
had some money deposited in the Savings Bank. They had gone through 
the same experiences we had in the West. The majority set their jaws and 
figured out the problem and got down to a proper basis and they entered after 
that into the greatest period of real sound wealth production that they ever 
bad. I want to make this prediction, so far as our Canadian West is con- 
cerned, having gone through these trials and tribulations, that the Prairie 
Provinces are entering on what is going to be the greatest period of sound 
wealth production that they have ever experienced. Time alone will teil 
whether I am talking nonsense or not. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. The trouble is not that we have not been producing. We have been 
producing all the time, but the trouble is we have not been retaining any of 
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it.2—A. You are going to find out now where you are going to succeed. Mr. 
Sales, have you been unfortunate enough not to retain any of it? 


The CuamMan: That is a piece of personality. 

The Wrrness: It is out of order for me to ask the question, but I could 
not resist. 

Mr. Sauns: I got a share of it. 

The Witness: We are all in that boat. 

The CuHareMaAN: We thank you very much. We all hope that the invest- 
ments in the West of the Mutual Life Insurance Company will turn out suc- 
cessfully. Gentlemen, should we ask, in connection with our study of rural 
credits, Commissioner Colin Fraser of Regina and Mr. Laughlin MacNeil of 
Winnipeg to come and testify before us? Dr. McKay and Mr. Gardiner were 
to give it special attention. What do you think, gentlemen? Does Mr. 
Prout know as much of Manitoba as Mr. MacNeil? 

Mr. Sates: Mr. Prout is the father of the scheme. 

Mr. Garpiner: I think perhaps it might be advisable to bring Mr. Prout. 

Mr. CatpweLu: We have not got the information. That is the crux of 
the whole thing. 

Moved by Mr. Gardiner, seconded by Mr. McKay. that Mr. Colin Fraser 
and Mr. Laughlin MacNeil be instructed to attend before the Committee. 

Motion agreed to. 

The CuarrMANn: I think we should try and close our meetings at the end 
of the following week. 

Mr. CatpweLL: How many men have we got next week? 

The Criurk: Five for the next week. 

The CHairmMan: Ask them to appear next Monday, to bring full informa. 
tion concerning the operation of their systems, with all figures necessary for 
an examination into the particular workings of their system. 


Mr. Catpwe.u: I think you had better definitely ask for the arrears. 
The CHarRMAN: Yes, the amounts advanced, repayments, and arrears. 


The Committee adjourned until 11 o’clock a.m., May Ist, 1923. 


Housrt oF Commons, 
CoMMITTEE Room No. 268, 
Tuesday, May, 1, 1923. 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into agricultural conditions 
throughout Canada met at 11 a.m., Mr. McMaster, the Chairman, presiding. 


Cuarites M. Bowman, recalled. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Bowman, we would like you to give us some more information 
this morning. Yesterday you made some observations as to difficulty the agri- 
culturist found himself in in view of the fact that he was selling as a whole- 
saler, or at less than wholesale prices, and that he had to buy his commodities 
at retail, and that those commodities had not come down in price to the same 
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extent as had the raw products which the farmer had to sell. I would like 
you to inform the Committee what elements you think in our economic organi- 
zation tend to raise the prices of commodities to the consumer, including the 
farmer of course.—A. Well, that is rather a big order, Mr. Chairman. There is 
a great deal involved in it. I do not know whether I am competent to express 
any expert opinion upon that matter. I have certain ideas about it; I think that 
temporarily, for various causes which might not be so easily defined, there is a 
temporary inflation in commodity prices to-day, on account of the increase in 
the price of raw material which the manufacturer has to buy. In a great many 
lines there is quite a marked advance in the price of raw material as compared 
with twelve months ago, for instance, in cottons, sugar, lumber and steel, and 
as a result commodity prices have advanced. In some cases some commodity 
prices have not advanced in the last twelve months so much as has the price 
of raw material. The cost of labour is also a factor. Cost of labour has gone 
up; in a few cases, not as a whole, but in some cases the cost of labour has 
gone up as compared with what it was a year ago. Those are the two main 
factors, and they are the only factors that should have any influence upon the 
increase in the price of commodities. Take for instance the materials that 
enter into the cost of building a house; to-day they are much higher as com- 
pared with twelve months ago, so much so that I think I am safe in making 
the statement that the cost of building is ten per cent higher than it was twelve 
months ago. That is a disappointing situation, in view of the deflation we are 
going through. There should be a further deflation, and it was expected that 
that would come about to the extent of at least ten per cent this year. 

Q. Instead of that, matters have gone the other way?—A. It is entirely due 
to the increased cost of raw material. In so far as the manufacturers of Canada 
are concerned, it is something over which they have no control. I refer now 
to the increase in the cost of raw materials which are imported into this country. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. That would not include lumber?—A. Yes, it would include hardwood 


lumber. What I have in mind is the furniture business and house building. 
We use a great deal of oak, gumwood and chestnut; those woods are used in 
house building, and they have advanced very sharply within the last six months. 

Q. But that is a very small percentage of the lumber used in house build- 
ing and furniture; a large percentage of the lumber used in house building is 
spruce?—A. Yes. The lumber which is imported, or that seems to be neces- 
sary to be imported into this country, has all advanced very sharply. Cana- 


dian lumber has also advanced. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What is the effect of a high protective tariff, where it exists, upon the 


prices the consumers have to pay?—A. A high protective tariff, to my mind, 
is something that is economically unsound. 

Q. You might just develop that and tell us how you think it is unsound, 
because it affects both the producer and the consumer?—A. Well, I have been 
interested in manufacturing ever since I was 16 years old. I have developed 
certain ideas, and have convinced myself that they are sound. For that reason 
I am not a free trader as a Canadian, neither am I a high protectionist. I 
think a tariff that is so high that it prohibits the importation of goods is, in 
the first place, very unfair to the consumer, and I say that it is not at all in 
the interests of the manufacturer. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Of what use is it if it does not prohibit the importation?—A. I intended 
to use the words “ absolutely prohibit.” 
Q. You have an adjective there.—A. If it prohibits at all. 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. I would like you to develop that, Mr. Bowman. We can easily see 
how it affects the consumer. We would be glad if you would just place before 
us how you think a high tariff which shuts foreign commodities out entirely 
hurts the manufacturer who is supposed to benefit by it—A. After over forty 
years’ experience as a manufacturer, I have come to the conclusion that the 
greatest factor in bringing about improvements and developing new ideas 
caused by*competition and by the necessity of making changes and taking 
advantage of improvements in order to cope with competitors, the danger of a 
tariff that is so high as to practically prohibit importation is, to my mind, a 
very serious matter to any nation, for the reason that there is a danger that 
the manufacturers will not be as wide awake in the way of equipping their 
plants properly and keeping up the quality of their goods. That must of neces- 
sity be the case when they are up against world-wide competition. My idea 
of an ideal tariff, from a Canadian standpoint, is a tariff which will always 
permit of every line of commodities manufactured in Canada being imported 
to a certain extent into this country, so that our home manufacturers would 
at all times be up against keen competition from the outside, with this effect, 
Mr. Chairman, that our home manufacturers would then be forced in the first 
place to keep the quality of their goods up to the highest point, that they 
would have to keep their pencils good and sharp on the matter of costs. The 
result would be undoubtedly that they would have better equipped plants, with 
a corresponding reduction in costs. The danger of a too high tariff, in other 
words a tariff that is so high that the manufacturer may carry on his business 
with a plant that is only say 75 per cent efficiently equipped, so far as his 
machinery is concerned is enabled to succeed, but he is perpetrating to my 
mind a great injustice upon the consuming public. The result of 2 condition of 
that kind is—and as a manufacturer I say there is great room in this country 
in many lines of manufacture for a decided improvement in plant equipment 
which, if brought about, would bring along with it a consequent reduction in 
cost. The danger of a tariff which permits a manufacturer to succeed with a 
poorly equipped plant is this, that he gets along, he is able to stay in business, 
but his competitor who has a well-equipped plant takes advantage of that 
situation and makes an abnormal profit, a greater profit than capital is entitled 
to receive, the net result being that the purchasing community is penalized in 
the prices they have to pay for goods. 

Q. There is another disadvantage under which certain members of the 
Committee feel that the consumer is labouring, that is, in regard to the costs 
of distribution which we are under in this country. You have been in business 
I understand for how long, did you say you had been in the manufacturing 
business jorty years?—A. I have been in business on my own account, or have 
a an interest in manufacturing, within about three months of forty-one 

ars. 

Q. In what line of manufacturing has that been?—A. Leather, lumber and 
furniture. 

_Q. Have you been accustomed to gathering with other manufacturers to 
decide what you should charge for your goods?—A. Never. ; 

_ Q. Or have you made up what you consider you could sell goods for at a 
fair profit and stand on your own feet in that way?—A. Any manufacturing 
concern I have ever been interested in, with the exception of one concern in 
aa had stock for a short time, has always stood on its own bottom in that 

Q. In the manufacture of furniture is there an association that ets together 
and fixes the prices?—A. Well, the concern I am interested in hee treed 
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time has never been a member of any such association. To my own personal 
knowledge I cannot say definitely that there is. I understand there is, but per- 
sonally I have no definite knowledge of it. 

Q. You cannot take your oath that there is?—A. I cannot. 

Q. But if a man said he had been to a meeting of the association, you would 
not consider him as saying something that was improbable?—A. I would take 
his word for it. 

Q. You believe there is, although you cannot prove it?—A. I think it is 
pretty well smashed at the present time. I think deflation has smashed it. 

Q. I thought there had been an increase of 15 per cent in the price of furni- 
ture?—A. There has been an increase recently. The concern I am interested 
in has increased the price, but not that much. 

Q. You did not increase the price 15 per cent?—-A. No; our increase is 3 
per cent. 

Q. By how much have the other furniture manufacturers increased their 
prices?—A. I have no personal knowledge as to whether other manufacturers 
have increased their prices, or to what extent they have, if any. I know what 
our own company has done. 

Q. That was an increase of how much?—A. Three per cent. 

Q. To come back for a moment to the line of inquiry I started about dis- 
tribution costs. That is a matter which is of paramount importance, both to 
the manufacturers and to the consumers, is it not?—A. To my mind, Mr. Chair- 
man, it is one of the most vital problems we have in this country to-day. 

Q. We would be glad to have your views upon it.—A. I do not know that 
I have any clearly defined views, with a view to arriving at a conclusion. 

Q. We would be glad to hear what you have to say about the situation 
as you see it.—A. It is a very difficult problem, Mr. Chairman. While I am 
interested in manufacturing, for the past four years practically all my time has 
been devoted to the life insurance business, owing to my connection with the 
Mutual Life Assurance Company of Canada. But I will make this statement, 
sir, that the manufacturers are blamed by many people for the high prices the 
consumer has to pay for goods, when the manufacturer is not to blame at all. 
I will make this statement, that a careful investigation of the spread between 
the price the Canadian manufacturer gets for many of his commodities and 
the price the consumer pays represents anywhere from 75 per cent in many cases 
to 150 per cent over the price the manufacturer gets for his goods. 

@. Through how many hands do they pass?—A. In some cases one, and 
in some cases two. 

@. Have you any opinion of your own, or have you been told of anything 
recently by anybody in whom you have confidence?—-A. I mentioned yesterday 
a shoe made in Waterloo county, and I have come across recently several cases, 
but it is all a matter of hearsay, Mr. Chairman. 

Q. You can give it, if you are satisfied that the person who told you was 
telling what was correct.—A. I can give you a definite case of a statement that 
was made by a party quite recently, a very reliable party too. I know these 
facts are correct. A manufacturer who happens to be in the county where I 
still have my legal domicile, has a knitting business. In order to bring Cana- 
dian-made women’s hose prominently before the consuming public of Canada, 
he made a special effort to get out a high quality of women’s stockings, which 
he sold to the retailers at $6 a dozen, or 50 cents per pair. In the boxes as 
the orders were filled and sent out to the retailers a slip was put in, calling 
attention to the fact that they had made a special effort to get out a high quality 
of women’s stockings, and that all the profit the manufacturer was making was 
7 cents per dozen. As a special favour, in order to popularize this stocking 
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and give the public good value, they requested the retailers to retail that stock- 
ing at 85 cents per pair. The manufacturer happened to be in a certain city 
in the province of Ontario, and noticed some windows filled up with these stock- 
ings with a card on them saying that they were put on at a special sale at $1.29 
a pair. He went into the store, went up to one of the sales people and asked 
whether those stockings were on sale at $1.29 a pair. The reply was, yes. He 
said he would take them all, to have them boxed up and shipped to him, and 
that he would pay for them. The proprietor of the store said he could not do 
that, and they got into an argument. The manufacturer said in reply to a 
question that he was the man who made the stockings, and that he had asked 
the retailer to sell those stockings at 85 cents a pair, that a uotice had been put 
into the boxes. He said: “ You can go plump to hell” and walked out of the 
store—bawled him right out in front of everybody. 

Q. Who made that courteous remark?—A. The manufacturer to the mer- 
chant. I don’t think that should go into the record. 

Mr. Sates: Let it go in; it will make good reading. 

Witness: There was a concrete case, Mr. Chairman, where at 85 cents 
the retailer would have had a gross profit of 35 cents, which would have been 
70 per cent on what he paid, but as a special bargain he was going to allow the 
public to get those stockings at $1.29, a spread of 79 cents on an investment. of 
50 cents, or a profit of about 150 per cent. ' 

The CHAIRMAN: May I interject here, because I think it comes in here 
quite properly, a case purely the reverse of that? 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Before that is gone into, I would like to ask a question. Can you tell 
us how many hands those goods passed through going between the manufac- 
turer and the retailer?—A. They went direct from the manufacturer to the 
retailer. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 
Q. It is not usual for them to pass from the manufacturer direct to the 
retailer, is it?—-A. There are very few furniture jobbers in Canaca. I would 
say that over 95 per cent sold in Canada is sold direct from the manufacturer 


to the retailer. I think in Winnipeg there is a jobbing house, and there may be 
some in Ontario, but I do not know of them. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. The same spread does not exist in the furniture business?—A. As a rule, 
no; but there are some very interesting spreads in the furniture business, too. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. Would not an explanation of the stocking deal be found in this way, 
that under ordinary conditions hosiery passes through two or three hands before 
it gets to the retailer, the price being increased all the time, and that $1.29 
would represent what the spread would usually be?—A. I cannot say as to that; 
I have not made any investigation upon that point. These are concrete cases 
that came to my notice where the manufacturer sold direct to the retailer. In 
certain lines there is quite a large percentage of commoditis that are sold by the 
manufacturer direct to the retailer in this country at the present time. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. The name of that retailer should be put upon our records, so that we 
would know what methods are being pursued—A. I would not like to give 
that information. 
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The Cuarrman: Mr. Bowman’s informant may be selling to that man 
again, even after that interchange of courtesies. They buy and sell goods to 
each other, no doubt. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. If you think you would not care to divulge the name, you need not do 
it—A. I am not going to do that, Mr. Chairman. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. What about furniture, Mr. Bowman?—A. The average furniture dealer 
in Canada is selling at a fairly good spread in some cases. I have heard of a 
spread recently of 100 per cent. 

Q. When you were talking yesterday about the farmer, you were holding 
a somewhat different view?—A. I do not want to speak of anything upon which 
I am not sure of my ground and have not investigated personally. You are 
asking me to repeat hearsay evidence, which is a very awkward position for a 
man to be placed in when giving sworn evidence. 

Q. Yesterday you were dealing with a business you did not know very 
much about?—A. I disagree with that, Mr. Sales. 

Q. But you are not in the business—I will put it that way. Here you are 
dealing with a business that you are interested in, and you should be as good 
an authority to-day as you were yesterday.—A. That is not quite fair, Mr. 
Sales. J have a certain amount of capital invested in a furniture manufacturing 
concern, in connection with which I do not devote any time as far as the details 
of manufacture are concerned. I have no interest in and have no expert know- 
ledge of any other line of manufacturing, apart from my general experience and 
general knowledge that I have acquired. As far as having any definite know- 
ledge of the exact details of any specific line of manufacture, I have not got 
that. 

Q. But you will be interested in seeing articles of furniture sold and dis- 
played for sale at prices, which wili leave you a very fair idea of what the 
spread is?—A. As far as the furniture business I am interested in is concerned, 
I am in the happy position of saying this, that that furniture is sold to the 
people at the lowest margin of profit of any that is sold to the people of Canada. 

Q. What would that margin be?—A. I would say an average of 25 per cent. 

- Q. From the manufacturer to the consumer?—A. Yes, sir, from the manu- 
facturer to the consumer. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. It goes to one large house, which distributes it?—A. The bulk of it. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Now will you give us those cases with the wide spread?—A. This is 
hearsay, Mr. Sales. I have heard of cases where there was a spread of 100 per 
cent and-slightly beyond 100 per cent in high grade furniture sold exclusively 
in the cities. The grade of furniture I have in mind now is a grade that very 
few people in the cities would buy. For myself I would never buy it, and 95 
per cent of the people in cities, people of means too, would not buy it. But some 
people want a big house; when they have made some money they want to make 
their house a show place. In that case price does not cut any figure. When 
they want to get rid of their money, they take the chance in the furnishing of 
their houses. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. Supposing in an attempt to cut down the distribution costs, and in an 
attempt to compete with the mail order houses a certain number of retailers 
formed a wholesale company, in order that they might be able to buy direct from 
the manufacturers and retail again to their shareholders and members or others 
at a lower spread than is usually charged from wholesaler to retailer, can you 
see as a wholesaler any objection to that?—A. Not the slightest, Mr. Chairman. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 


Q. Would you advocate a removal of the tariff to meet this situation, to 
prevent this undue spread?—A. Not at all. It would not have any bearing upon 
it. The tariff has no bearing upon the abnormal cost of distribution. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Would you say that our system of distribution is a most expensive one? 
A. I think the system of distribution and the charge that is made for distribu- 
tion in Canada to-day, that is from the manufacturer in Canada to the con- 
sumer, is to-day altogether out of line. It is on a most unsatisfactory basis in 
Canada to-day, more so that it ever has been in my experience. 

Q. With regard to your tariff, I notice that it is all a matter of compar- 
ative terms, Mr. Bowman. You speak of a high tariff as being bad in its effect, 
and a moderate tariff, and your friends the Canadian manufacturers generally 
use the term “adequate.” Who is to determine what is high or moderate or 
adequate?—A. I think that is a matter for careful scientific investigation on 
the part of the government, and those charged with dealing with the tariff 
weighing matters carefully from every angle and having at all times before 
them, in the adjustment of the tariff, the best interests of the consumer. 

Q. What do you think of this, that any industry demanding tariff protec- 
tion, stating that the tariff is necessary in order to carry on, should be invited 
before a small committee of this House to bring its books and show how much 
it needs and why it needs it, before any is given?—A. I am perfectly frank in 
this, and if I were interested in an investigation and were charged with a 
responsibility like that, I would want to go a great deal further than merely 
accepting the hearsay of the people in the business. I would want everything 
shown up in black and white in connection with the business, and everything 
like that. That is the ony way to have an investigation. 

Q. And would you recommend that way?—A. I do not know that any 
particular purpose would be served by having it before a committee of the 
House, but you could get on further if the Cabinet, the Government, is charged 
with getting the information. They should have experts who are competent to 
make a most thorough investigation, and every manufacturer should be forced 
to throw everything wide open to assist the Government in bringing about a 
proper, well balanced tariff. 

Q. If you would undertake to do to-day what you did yesterday, that is, 
you read the farmer a little lecture on the need for getting down to a sound 
economic basis——A. Yes. 

Q. and adopting good business methods.—A. Yes. 

Q. I think you would be in a good position to read a similar lecture to the 
Canadian manufacturer—A. I think, along certain lines, I might be in that 
position, for this reason, that I differ—I have views that are different from 
those held by many of my manufacturing friends, and privately I have 
frequently, at every opportunity, read that lecture. 

Q. It does not have any effect as long as they can lean on the tariff?—A. 
I have not seen any results. 
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Q. The removal of the tariff would help them stand on their own feet?—A. 
The trouble in this world is this, that one of the greatest curses is selfishness, 
and when you get super-selfishness in an individual, there is bound to be trouble. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you know what a great Frenchman once said about protection, that 
it was an appetite, and that it was very hard to reason with a person about their 
appetite —A. That is very well put, I think. 

Q. I guess there is a great deal of truth in that?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. I would like to ask a question in regard to that investigation to decide 
whether the tariff is necessary or not. Would you consider that if a commission 
went out and took evidence from the parties interested, those wanting protection, 
it would be an investigation without asking them to produce their books to show 
what the cost of manufacturing was?—A. In my jucgment it should be the most 
thorough and exhaustive investigation that it is possible for the most efficient 
experts to make. 

Q. And it would include the production of their books?—A. That is the 
only way, in my judgment, in which you could make an absolutely exhaustive 
and intelligent and highly scientific investigation. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. And even then that would be far from conclusive, because if I know 
anything about company organization, I have seen entries made in books and 
things charged up to capital as organization expenses which was just a method 
of getting out watered stock, and that happens quite often, coes it not?—A. 
I never had any personal experience in that respect. 

Q. But being a gentleman of wide experience, you know the thing has been 
done?—A. I have suspicions that at times it is done. 

Q. Suspicions more or less well founded—A. I think they are quite well 
founded. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. With regard to the a:sociation of furniture makers, I presume when they 
formed that association they would invite all manufacturers to join?—A. Yes. 

Q. I presume a matter like that would come before your board and be 
discussec ?—A. Years ago we were invited to join, and we decided not to. I 
might say in connection with that matter though, that in a great many respects 
the furniture association has been a very good thing, for this reason. The way 
the furniture association has been managed has brought the furniture manu- 
facturers together in other matters, apart altogether from the matter of price. 
The Furniture Manufacturers Association engaged one of the most efficient cost 
experts I know of in Canada, whose commission was to visit every factory that 
was in the association and carefully investigate their costs and point out to them 
where they were not getting proper costs, and as a result, to-day I have no 
hesitation in saying that the furniture manufacturers of Canada are. better 
equipped in their plants and have reduced quite perceptibly the cost of manu- 
facture through the improvements in plant and method which have been 
suggested by this expert. That is one phase of the work of the Association 
which, I think, has worked out very very satisfactorily and has been to the 
advantage of the consumers of Canada. 


Mr. Sates: I will agree that there are other good uses besides the matter 
of arranging prices, of course. 
(Mr. Charles M. Bowman.] 
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By Mr. Robinson: 
Q. Mr. Chairman, might we go back to the question of distribution? 
The Cuarrman: Certainly. 


By Mr. Robinson: 

Q. You said the cost of distribution was greater to-day than ever before 
or something to that effect?—A. I do not know that the cost of distribution, 
apart from certain phases, is higher; transportation is higher, but the standard 
or—put it this way, the spread between the price that the manufacturer gets in 
Canada for his commodities as compared with what the consumer pays, repre- 
sents to my mind, the highest basis of spread we have ever had in Canada, 

Q. Could you suggest any way by which we might arrive at the cure for 
that?—A. No, I cannot, because I never charged my mind with that, and even 
if I did, I doubt very much whether I would be competent to give any sug- 
gestions. 

Q. What are some of the elements that go to make up this great spread? 
Transportation is one?—A. Transportation is one, the increased standard of 
salaries, the increased cost of living, and in a great many cases, just as I have 
cited here, the abnormal percentage of profit which is charged to the consumer. 
In that respect, right here, Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to convey the idea that 
the retailer at the present time is making an abnormal net profit. The difficulty 
of the situation, I think, Mr. Chairman, is emphasizeed by this fact, that there 
is a curtailment in business, a curtailment in turnover, and the retailers have 
found themselves loaded up with heavy rents and high overheads and a reduced 
volume of business, and are attempting to carry on, in a great many cases, with 
only half the business. Therefore the consumer is taxed with an abnormal 
profit, in order that these men may keep their heads above water. The fact is, 
on the volume of business that there is in Canada to-day, in a great many 
cases there are two men trying to serve the public where one man could do it. 

Q. Then the high or low tariff would have no effect on the selfishness of 
these people?—A. No, a high or low tariff has absolutely no bearing on the 
price that the manufacturer gets and the price the consumer pays. 

Q. There is an increase there that is not due to the tariff at all?—A. No, 
the tariff has no bearing on it at all. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Except from this angle, that when goods are imported for $100 and a 
duty of $35 has to be paid, the man handling that figures on a profit on the 
duty, and the cost of the material, which naturally is pyramided up to the con- 
sumer?—A. Naturally, in that respect, on imported goods, the tariff has some 
bearing. I was dealing from the standpoint of goods manufactured in Canada. 

Q. The tariff is an integral part of the price?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the wholesaler charges a profit on that, as well as the retailer, 
and by the time the article reaches the consumer the price is considerably 
increased ?—A. It may be, I have never been in the wholesale and retail busi- 
ness, and I have no personal knowledge as to how that is applied. 

Q. If you were buying imported goods, and paying duty on them, you would 
590 poven paia $100 for the goods and a duty of $35, that it cost you $135? 
—A. Yes. - 

Q. Therefore making it an integral part of the price?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


_  Q. Would that not affect the Canadian manufacturers also, because the 
imported goods set the price for Canadian goods?—A. It would have a bearing 
on it. 

[Mr. Charles M. Bowman.] 
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Q. Practically the same effect?—A. The tariff has a bearing in a great 
many cases to some extent on the price of the Canadian manufactured goods, 
but no bearing on the spread between the manufacturer’s price and the price 
to the consumer. 

Q. You admitted a minute ago that due to the fact that the manufacturer, 
the wholesaler, the jobber, and the retailer must charge a profit on his whole 
investment in his goods, he must charge a profit or an overhead charge, what- 
ever you call it, on the duty as well as on the price of the goods?—A. Yes. 

Q. Therefore, if the tariff on imported goods sets the price of the Canadian 
product of the same nature, if affects the price of the Canadian product as well 
as the imported product in so far as the overhead charge is concerned?—A. But 
the increase in that respect is not involved in the question of distribution. 

Q. Yes, absolutely, because every time a man handles these goods he must 
have an overhead charge to cover the cost of handling, and a profit not only on 
the price of the goods but also on the enhanced price due to the duty. In that 
way it does increase the price. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I think what it does do, is that it starts the goods off on their journey 
of distribution at a higher price. It will not increase the proportion of cost, 
but as it starts the goods off at a higher price, it means the consumer at the 
end has to pay for it. 


By Mr. Elhott: 


Q. Mr. Bowman, going back to this Tariff Commission, have you in mind 
a commission constituted very much on the same lines as the Railway Com- 
mission is at the present time?—A. I am not in a position to give that; I have 
not given any serious thought to it, but I think there should be a commis- 
sion, not a permanent commission. 

Q. Not a permanent one?—-A. No. 

Q. This commission, in your opinion, would only be for the purpose of 
making recommendations to Parliament, it would not have the power of decid- 
ing on anything?—-A. I do not know about that. There is a certain procedure 
to be followed; Parliament is responsible to the people, and Parliament should 
have the say in a matter of that kind. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Mr. Elliott’s question is, would you advise the Government to appoint 
a commission that would set the tariff on the different articles?—A. That the 
commission should settle it absolutely, independently of Parliament? 

Q:- Yes?——A: No. 

Q. I take the witness to mean that the commission should determine the 
tariff the different manufacturers are entitled to?—A. And the responsibility 
for fixing that should rest on the shoulders of the people directly responsible 
to the people of Canada. 

Q. I believe we had an investigation of that nature a few years ago, in 
fact I gave evidence before it, but as far as I know they did not get any sta- 
tistics there to show the cost of manufacturing any article?—A. I have never 
had any personal experience in connection with these investigations. 

Q. Another thing, Parliament has never taken up the report of that com- 
mission. We do not know what their findings are—A. I would suggest that 
Parliament get busy. 

The CuatmrMan: Now, gentlemen, we have a number of other witnesses, 
and I am going to excuse Mr. Bowman unless there are some further questions 

[Mr. Charles M. Bowman.] 
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to be asked. We are very much obliged to you, sir, and we hope that all of 
us, manufacturers, farmers, lawyers, and everybody, shall profit from the very 
wise observations which you have been kind enough to make. 


Witness retired. 


The CuHamrman: We have representatives of the shoe manufacturers here 
to-day, and I think we should hear them now, but with their permission, we 
will change the order. There is a gentleman who has been here a couple of days, 
and who has to go before the Banking Committee this afternoon, we will put 
on this morning. 


Q. Your full name?—A. Alexander N. McLean. 

Q. What is your business?—A. Retail dry goods and clothing. 

Q. Were you ever in the banking business?—A. I was. 

Q. For how long?—A. Thirteen years. 

Q. Where were you in the banking business?—A. In New Brunswick and 
Ontario. 

Q. And was it in the rural districts, or in the urban districts?—-A. Both. 

Q. You have, I understand, Mr. McLean, given some attention to the 
important question of rural credits?—A. Well, I have of late. At the time I 
was banking, why, money was much cheaper and freerer than it is to-day. 

Q. Well, now, Mr. McLean, we would be very glad if you would impart 
to the Committee some of your views on this very important question. 


Mr. Catpwett: Mr. Chairman, might I ask the witness a few questions, 
and it would perhaps shorten his examination? 

Q. We would like to have first what your experience in banking has been. 
In what capacity did you enter the bank?—A. I entered as junior. When I 
retired I was inspector. 

Q. You occupied practically all the position up to inspector?—A. Yes. 

Q. You were manager of a bank in a rural community, were you not, for 
a while?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, there have been two lines of thought presented to the Banking 

Committee. I think it has not been presented to this Committe entirely. The 
bankers who appeared before the Banking Committee have stated that there 
is no barren area of credit that their present banking system takes care of ?— 
A. From what I have read, I think that is about right, but Sir John Aird said 
there was an area where rural credits would be feasible. 

Q. From your experience would you say there is any barren area of credit ?— 
A. I think there is, I think under the present Bank Act banks are doing all they 
can. We must remember that banks are taking deposits payable on demand. 
It is not fair to load them up with long-term credits. What I mean by that is 
credits of two, three and four years. I understand your experience in the West 
is that you might miss a crop, or have a crop failure for one or two years. 
In a case like that I think there is an opening for rural credits where there is a 
barren area. 

Q. You say where the banks accept deposits on demand it is not within the 
possibilities of the Bank Act to make long-term loans?—A. They have to keep 
their assets in liquid shape. 

Q. Would you tell the Committee from your experience what causes the 
flow of capital to some industries in preference to others?—A. Well, that is 
quite a long story. Of course, it goes beyond my memory, but in studying 
the question, and looking back to Confederation, it appears to me that at the 
time of Confederation agriculture, compared with the other industries, was in 
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a much more prosperous state than it is to-day. If capital is left alone, with- 
out artificial loss, it will flow in a natural state, and every industry will get 
its fair share. If an industry does not get the capital, it must be due to some 
fault of the industry, but since Confederation you have passed a good many 
laws, like tariff laws and subsidy laws, that have caused a flow of capital away 
from agriculture into other industries. 

Q. That is, agriculture has not been bonused?—A. No, I cannot see that 
it has, on a par with the other industries by any means, and in that way it 
does not seem to me that agriculture is on as fair a basis as the other indus- 
tries are. This condition was not felt for a long time. We had much immi- 
gration into this country, and a lot of money was being spent for construction 
work, and one thing or another, and up to the year about 1913, why, we did not 
have to face the facts of the situation, but at that time the flow of outside 
capital halted, and just before the war I think if you remember, why, there came 
a condition that caused those interested in agriculture to pause. But then the 
war came on, and everything was abnormal,—the most abnormal times we ever 
had in the history of the world, and now we are getting back to where we stopped 


pin 1973: 


Q@. And your idea is that if we had not had the war?—A. That you would 
not have to face the situation in which you are to-day. 

Q. Now, on the other hand, you said you believed there is a barren area 
of credit. Do you believe that the withholding of credit from any industry 
will affect the price of the commodity produced by that industry?—A. Not to 
any extent. It might locally, but very temporarily. 

Q. I would like to take a concrete case. We will take the wheat crop, 
where the price is set in the world’s market. Supposing when the farmers 
harvst their wheat crop in the fall, they have bills to meet, and they cannot 
get credit from the banks, or from any other source to pay their bills, and they 
must drop that crop on the market at once. Speculators who have large storage 
capacity, and have capital, will actually reap the benefit. They will buy at a 
cheaper price than if the farmers had a market extended over the year.— 
A. There is no question but that the speculator will always take advantage wher- 
ever he can, but still, I cannot imagine the banks discriminating against the 
farmer to the benefit of the speculator. It is not good banking. 

Q. You have stated that under the banking system they are not able to 
give long-term credits of six months to a year, to farmers. We are not making 
any claim that the banks are unjustly discriminating, but due to the Bank Act, 
they are unable to accommodate this credit for years—A. I would say beyond 
a year. In the case of a crop failure one year, if a farmer wants to carry it 
over, perhaps a loan might run two or three years. Take the mortgage com- 
panies. There is quite an initial expense. They are not looking to lend money 
out for five years; they are looking to have money out for ten years. There is 
quite an expense to it. 

Q. You believe the present Bank Act will not accommodate these long-term 
notes at longer than, say, three months?—A. I think you would have to get 
special legislation to carry the area between what the banks can do and what 
the mortgage companies can do. 

Q. Do you think it would be possible to pass a Bank Act to enable the 
banks to make the long-term notes?—A. No. I think the provinces that have 
gone into the banking business, that is, taking deposits on long-term loans, are 
making a mistake. I can see from the experience I have had in business and 
finance, that it cannot be done, that is, when you are obligated to your depositor, 
he is liable to come in at any time. 

Q. Of course, in that case, the province may be under the necessity of 
issuing bonds to pay the depositor.—A. Yes. 

[Mr. Alexander N. McLean.] 
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Q. Supposing that the Federal Government was to go into this thing, do 
you think the soundest policy would be to issue bonds?—-A. Yes, federal bonds 
issued by a very competent federal board. You would want representatives of 
the agricultural interests, and a good banker on the board. 

Q. Have you looked into the United States scheme of rural credits?—A. 
Yes, I have read it. 

Q. What do you think of it?—A. I think it is a very good scheme. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. You would say that the system of banking has grown up to feed com- 
mercial business, and is therefore not fulfilling the need so far as agriculture 
is concerned?—A. Well, it does not seem to fully fill the bill, as far as the West- 
ern country goes, because banks cannot loan on fixed assets. I do not think 
it is desirable that they should. 

Q. And the commercial system demands 30, 60 or 90 days’ credit, which is 
absolutely unsuitable to the farmer?—A. Yes. They have a quick, consumable 
commodity, whereas the farmer’s commodity may fade away owing to crop 
failure or hail storms, but the next year he is bound to come back. 

Q. So there is a need for something that we have not got to-day?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. You refer to the Western farmer. How about the Eastern farmer?—A. 
Except in some districts, where they have specialized, I think the Eastern farmer 
is fairly well provided for. Take the potato district, where they have had 
trouble. The Eastern farmer, and the Maritime farmer, have got money very 
easily. The farming has been diversified, it has been mixed farming, and in 
fact I think that the farmers were the mainstay depositors in the past. 

Q. But that is not the position to-day—A. No, I think they are having 
their troubles. 

Q. Now, as to the different systems of rural credits, the Manitoba, Ontario, 
and United States systems, which do you think the soundest?—A. Well, the 
soundest certainly is the one where you issue term bonds. The details of admin- 
istration I would say is another matter. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You say, “Where you issue.”—A. Whoever is at the head of it would 
issue the term bonds. 

Q. Have you made up your mind that it should be the Government, or that 
it should be a loaning organization separate from the State?—A. It should be 
put on by the State, because it is pretty hard—capital is rather timid, and it 
is pretty hard to ask the investor to start the thing. I think in time it could 
be put on its own feet, if it was given federal endorsement at the start. I am 
sure it could be put on its own feet. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. With the aim of transferring it to the investor at a later period?—A. I 
do not think there is any need of setting up a lot of machinery to carry it out. 
Perhaps you gentlemen would not all agree with me, but I am sure that the 
banks would co-operate with you in this way. They have their branches 
reaching all over the country, and if there was an inspector representing them 
who made the recommendation, there is no reason why the banks should not 
take these loans. To work out this thing, you want to do it at the lowest 
possible cost, as there is no use loading up a scheme with a lot of machinery. 
What you want in the West is cheap money, and the least expense you put 
on getting that money, means that it is going to be better for the farmer. 
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Q. And you believe that it could be done cheaper if the Government would 
form farm loan boards, with representatives in each province to pass on loans, 
and handle all the business except the financing, and that could be done through 
the present banks—A. Yes. Sir John Aird said that you would not have any 
trouble in having them co-operate with you. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 

Q. Is it not a fact that in conjunction with our present banks they have 
loan corporations that the banks are interested in?—A. You mean, they have 
loan corporations that in turn loan? 

Q. Yes, such as trust companies, etc.—A. Well, trust companies, in my 
experience, usually have their own money. They are handling estates. 

Q. Is it not a fact that in connection with each banking institution in this 
country, that they have to all intents and purposes trust companies that are 
subsidiaries of those banks?—A. Yes. The trust company loans are more 
lenient than the bank loans. The banks have considerable business of their 
own, and the larger banks have trust companies. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. Your idea would be that the banks would not have any say in these 
loans?—A. Yes. 

Q. They would not be able to hold up a loan?—A. No. 

Q. They simply do the financing for the association?—A. Yes. 

Q. To save setting up a duplication of machinery you think it could be 
done through the present banks at a very low cost?—A. Yes. 

Q. But they would have no authority over the granting of the loan?—A. 
Not a bit. When the application went in, it could be first forwarded to the 
local inspector. 

Q. The local inspector for the farm loan board?—A. Yes, and if he did 
not pass it, the farmer could still have an appeal to the Ottawa Board. They 
would have the final say on that board, and we would want as good a man as the 
banks have, or the trust companies have, to act on that board in a proper busi- 
ness way. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Mr. Gardiner raised a very important question. If the banks have trust 
companies of their own, how can you expect co-operation when it would be com- 
peting with its own business? What trust company is connected with the Bank 
of Montreal?—A. The Royal Trust Company. 

Q. What about the Bank of Commerce?—A. The National Trust Company. 

Q. And the Royal Bank?—-A. The Montreal Trust Company. 

Q. And the Bank of Nova Scotia?—-A. The Eastern Trust Company. Al- 
ways consider that they are very close. They get the Nova Scotia business. I 
may say that they could handle the applications. They are in the money 
business or the banking business. If there are payments to be made one way 
or the other, why not use the agencies that are on the ground? 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. You would not be using the banks’ funds?—-A. No, if the farmer wanted 
to pay his interest, he would come in. 
es Q. In the application for a loan the bank would have no jurisdiction?—A. 
0. 
By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Do the existing banks furnish funds for these trust companies?—A. 1 


do not think so. 
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Q. What is the connection?—A. Well, banks have considerable business of 
their own that a trust company can do. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. And that the bank cannot do by law?—A. That is right. For instance, 
if a bank has a large customer, when his estate comes to be administered, they 
have influence enough perhaps to hand it over to their own trust company, 
and the business goes right on. 

Q. The Royal Trust Company directors and the Bank of Montreal directors 
are pretty closely identified?—A. Yes. 

Q. Does that obtain between the Montreal Trust Company and the Royai 
Bank?—A. Yes. 

Q. And does it obtain between the National Trust Company and the Bank 
of Commerce?—A. I cannot speak positively as to that. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. So, if I die and leave an estate, when my wife goes to the local banker, 
she gets some very good advice as to who shall administer her affairs. Is that 
true?—A. These trust companies are very reputable, and probably can do the 
work better than an executor. 

Q. It is a ramification of capital? 


By Mr. Gardiner: 

Q. You have had quite a considerable experience in the banking business? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Is it not a fact that many farmers, because they do not understand, use 
their credit to better advantage than they usually do? Has that ever been part 
of the curriculum, you might call it, of the banks?—A. No, there never has been 
any concerted action in that regard. What local managers do in isolated cases, 
I do not know. I do not think, as far as the general managers go, that they do. 

Q. Is it not a fact that many farmers, because they do not understand, use 
their credit in ways that might be improved upon if they only had someone to 
give them advice?—A. You mean, their short-term credit or any credit? 

Q. Any credit that they may be using, either short-term or long-term.—A. 
I cannot speak definitely. As a business man I seek advice of those that I 
might possibly ask credit from, or that I consider more professional than I am, 
and I think it is the same with the farmers. If they have the right kind of man 
to advise them, I think that certainly it would be to their advantage. 

Q. You understand, of course, that during recent years, out in the western 
country, there has been a great expansion in the number of branch banks, and 
consequently many young managers have been brought in who have only very 
limited experience, and perhaps some of our troubles may be attributed to the 
fact that they have not had the experience to advise their farmer customers as 
to how to use their credit to the best advantage. I was interested very much in 
your proposal in so far as handling funds of the banks was concerned, but I 
must say that I believe that the local organizations, such as they have in the 
States, will provide a better system inasmuch as the local board will be in a posi- 
tion to advise the people in the neighbourhood as to how to use their credit to 
better advantage than what the branch managers do at the present time. I 
think that is the greatest weakness we have in our banking system—aA. This 
would not stop your local board at all. You would have your local board just 
the same, and if the local board advised that credit, why, the bank would not 
have anything to say about granting it. 

_ Q. You mean to say then, that you would set up the machinery of the local 
board, and all that the bank would do would be to handle the funds?—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Along the lines of Mr. Gardiner’s questions, are the banks not in positior 
to have private definite information as to possible supplies of commodities such 
as cattle, butter, cheese, and wheat? Would they not get crop reports?—A. The 
head office does. 

@. Which could be disseminated to the branches?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Sates: The Head Office would get the information from the branches. 


Mr. Catpwetu: No, I am referring to world conditions. 

Q. So that in that way the banks could be quite a help to the farmers if the 
farmers would go to them for advice?—A. Yes. 

Q. You could hardly expect the branch managers to go out and tell the 
farmers this.——A. No. 

Q. And a great deal depends upon the initiative of the local manager?—A. 
Yes, the local branch manager can do a great deal for the district. 

Q. It is not part of the policy of the banks to disseminate this knowledge 
through the branch managers?—A. I have been out of the banking business for 
the last seven years. What they are doing to-day, I would not want to make 
any positive statement about. 

Q. If the farmers would make a demand on the different banking institu- 
tions for this information, you do not think there would be any trouble getting 
it?--A. No, not a bit. 


By Mr. Tolmie: 


Q. From your banking experience has the farmer been a good credit? If 
he borrowed for three months, and at the end of three months he paid part of it, 
and paid his interest promptly, would you not extend it over a period of a year 
or eighteen months?—A. If the moral risk was good, and the farmer was doing 
his best, yes. 

Q. He would get the same consideration as the business man. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Was it the policy of your bank that farmers’ loans should be cleaned up 
at the end of every year?—A. We always like the money, to turn it over, but it 
was never our policy to work a hardship. 

Q. And didn’t the banks change your managers around from place to place at 
the end of the year?—A. No, sometimes we would be at one place for several 
years. 

Q. It is different out West. We have one man—when times get hard and 
crops are poor, that man, who is on very good terms with his people is sent to 
some other place and a stranger is brought in—-A. You mean, one man makes 
the loans, and the other man collects them? 

(). The new man’s business is to collect the loans at the end of the year.— 
A. I never had that experience. 

@. You have never been in the West?—A. No. 


By Mr. Tolmie: 


Q. You would like to have them all cleaned up once in a while?—A. Yes. 
Q. But the farmer wno 1s good and sound financially, has just as much 
chance of borrowing money as the business man in the city?—A. Yes, I think he 
has. 
Q. And if his business is not just right, he has no better chance than the 
business man?—A. No. 
[Mr. Alexander N. MclLean.] 
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By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. But due to the fact that the business man’s turnover is quick, he is in 
4 better position to comply with the banking regulations than is the farmer?— 
A. Yes, he is in a better position. : 

Q. He might get it renewed three or four times after it was due?—A. Yes. 

Q. But there is no guarantee about the first time?—A. No; it is a mutual 
understanding. 

Q. If he could get a loan for three years, he could make arrangements to 
mect it at the end of the three years?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 


Q. Is there any guarantee that a business man who could not pay up would 
get three or four renewals without being squeezed?—A. No. It is the same 
thing. Still the farmer is up against a crop failure, which may come back the 
next year, while a business man is up against a real failure, and he might not 
come back for a good many years. 

Q. I can easily understand the difficulty of the farmer who gets one crop. 
If he conducted diversified farming, it would be a great deal better for him? 
Doesn’t it depend upon the individual a great deal?—A. I firmly believe in 
what the late J. Pierpont Morgan once said. He said that in lending money 
in some cases they did not consider the security, that he knew men who were 
worth a million to whom he would not lend five cents, and other men who were 
not worth five cents to whom he would lend a million. He was asked the ques- 
tion “ What do you lend on?” His reply was “I lend on character.” 


By the Chairman: 
Q. On that basis a number of us feel that the farmer should be entitled to 
very handsome treatment.—A. I will admit that the percentage of loss in 
farmer loans is practically nil. We consider the farmer a good risk. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 

Q. Another question is this. In regard to the provinces that are now doing 
this long-term credit business, do you know any of the Provincial Govern- 
ments that are doing this long-term business out of deposits?—A. I say that 
I am not in favour of that, but I have understood that it is being done. I am 
not in favour of taking deposits that you are liable to pay back from day to 
day and turning them out on long-term loans. You are going into the wrong 
market. You are taking money for current trade that you may have to hand 
back from day to day to the investor. You withdraw from the man who has 
a surplus his deposits, and use them as money that you expect to carry on the 
current trade of the country with. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


__Q. In that way getting the money out on long-term loans will interfere 
with the general trade of the country?—A. Very much so. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. Let us go into the matter a little further. Suppose you do take deposits 
and lend them out on long-term loans, they would not disappear, they would 
come back into the channels of trade immediately, they would not go out of 
existence?—A. No, they would not go out of existence. They will come back 
through different channels. The people who accept the loan will not get it 
back, by any means. 

Q. But suppose I want a loan to build a house on my farm, or to buy 
lumber. Part of that money goes into lumber, to buy cement and other things 
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necessary to go into the construction of the house. Does it not come back into 
the channels of trade again?—A. Yes. It will circulate until it gets to the 
man who does not need it in his trade, and he will invest it with another man 
who wants a long-term loan. 

Q. Is that not good business?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the objection to making loans out of deposits?—A. Because 
deposits come from a lot of individuals, probably not one in twenty of whom 
has a surplus; they come from people who are liable to draw them back and 
use them in current trade. Maybe they have kept on trading and are success- 
ful, one in twenty or thirty of whom will have a surplus of say $1,000. He 
only needs $1,000 to keep on trading, and puts the rest of it out. 

Q. Isn’t the objection rather in the fact that under the Bank Act at the 
present time we have the peculiar phenomenon of having to give banks by law 
the privilege of taking deposits, and that they are the only institution in this 
country that we have to give that power to? Isn’t that due to the fact that 
when they take deposits and pay interest on them they are merely taking 
deposits and paying interest on those deposits for the purpose of putting them 
out in anticipation of the day when they will have to redeem their promise to 
pay; isn’t that the real objection?—A. I could not follow that. For instance, 
in the ordinary course of business I may be engaged in the drygoods business, 
and might have $1,000 or $5,000 in the bank, but I am not getting any interest 
on it; on the other hand, there are other depositors who put in from $1 up to 
form a savings bank account perhaps for Christmas, and then draw all of it. 

Q. But they do not amount to any great percentage of the loans on 
deposit?—A. Maybe so. 

Q. Isn’t the real objection of the banks to long term loans the fact that 
when they issue money it is a promise to pay, and the banks might be called 
upon to-redeem that promise to pay? If they can hire the money from those 
who have it on deposit, they are merely deferring the day when they will be 
called upon to pay off that promise?—A. I cannot agree with you there. 

Q. Well, in the first place is a bank not making a promise to pay?—A. Yes. 

@. How do the banks make good their promises to pay?—A. When their 
promises are redeemed. They redeem their promises when the money goes into 
the bank through their clearing house. 

Q. That is Dominion notes?—A. Dominion notes. 

Q. I think if you will dig into the question pretty thoroughly you will fina 
that the real reason why the banks and others in the financial world object to 
using deposits for long term loans is because, as I have stated, that they would 
pass into another channel and that they might be called upon to redeem their 
promise to pay?—A. Unless the banks operate the way they do, taking deposits 
of from $1 up, payable on demand, they would not monopolize the money busi- 
ness of the country. J remember when we used to get in twenty deposits, and 
they would gradually accumulate, but generally that has passed away. People 
realize that they can get their money when they want it, and through that 
system they seek to have more money go out than otherwise. 

By Mr. Milne: 

Q. If the Government could sell those bonds at 5 per cent, what would the 
farmer have to pay according to this system on a three-year loan, about what? 
—A. That is a matter you would have to figure out. It would be according to 
what your cost of administration was. My idea was to keep the cost administra- 
tion down to the very minimum. 

Q. I thought you had made some estimate of it?—-A. No, I have not. In 
the United States I think it is about one and a half per cent. According to some 


statistics I had on those twelve banks, the cost was to be about 64 per cent. 
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Q. You do not see any reason why it should be more expensive in Canada? 
—A. No. Of course the United States Government probably could get their 
money a little cheaper. There would be a difference between the United States 
public credit and the Canadian public credit. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. As a matter of fact the United States, for these long term loans do not 
get it from the States but from the issue of bonds?—A. Yes, that has been in 
operation for some time. There is one more statement I would like to make, 
Mr. Chairman. I am a retailer, and I was interested in the last evidence given 
about the retailers. It seemed to me that the witness was certainly giving the 
retailer a little more than his share, in the cost of distribution. I am going to 
tell you that if any one in the last three years has taken his loss it has been 
the retailer. The manufacturer can close up his factory, but the retailer goes 
the year round, and takes his loss every day in the year. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. You mean during the deflation in prices?—A. During the deflation in 
prices. There was some money made, I will admit, while the inflation was on, 
but the Government came along and took 25 per cent of it or thereabouts. We 
got it in stocks and book debts, and the thing accumulated. I might quote an 
example showing how this inflation affects the retailer. I am in the garment 
business. I have on my shelves say 10,000 garments; I sell those 10,000 gar- 
ments and get the money, which is the representative of wealth. According to 
my auditors and so forth I make $10,000. I go back about the beginning of 
the next year and buy 10,000 more garments, and I pay out my whole profit, 
all I had made the year before and perhaps a little more for those garments, 
so that in real wealth I am not a cent better off. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. But does that actually happen? ‘You do not sell all your stock before 
you buy more?—A. No, it is a gradual replacement. As we are replacing, it 
is bound to happen. 

Q. When you take in your winter stock of garments, you buy them in the 
summer ?—aA. Yes. 

Q. You are buying sometimes a year ahead?—A. Yes. That is the wav 
they load the retailer up. y 

Q. But being a year ahead, you have the advantage in the prices, therefore 
if you are a wise business man you will raise the price of what you are selling 
and gain on the inflation?—A. If I were going through that period again, I 
would do so. 

Q. Well, didn’t you?—A. No, sir, I did not, but I think if I were going 
through it again I would. 

Q. But you were creating the impression that you were selling out your 
stock before you were replacing it?—A. Every day we are replacing it, using 
more, using our profits and using up our original investment. I think every 
retailer of any experience will bear me out in that statement. The retailer has 
certainly been up against this. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. What margin of profit do you take as a retailer?—A. It is not what 
you take; it is what you can get. The argument was given here that the article 
costs the retailer so much, and he wants a net profit, and he marks his goods 
so much, and he proceeds to sell them, and I am going to tell you, gentlemen. 
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that if the retailer tried that during the last two or three years he would have 
his goods yet. The retailer in business to-day is the one that took his loss 
according to market prices, whether he got 10 per cent above cost or 10 per 
cent below. 

Q. We are getting away from the point; these last two years have been 
abnormal. In the ordinary run of business, when an article costs you so much, 
you figure your rent and overhead, the cost of doing business as so much. What 
do you write up your goods at? 

The Cuarrman: To take care of that as well as your profits? 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Yes, and never mind the last two years.—A. If we could make three 
per cent or four per cent—— 

@. You have not answered my question. I asked you what you added to 
the price of your goods to cover your expenses of doing business and your profit. 
—A. I would say around 30 per cent; with different goods there is a different 
percentage. 

Q. Not more than 30 per cent in any line?—-A. Yes, there might be some 
lines a little over that. 

Q. What is your highest percentage, 50 per cent?—A. 50 per cent would 
be the highest. 

Q. On what lines?—A. I cannot give you that offhand, because I am not 
the buyer. 

Q. No, but you are a man who has goods and you are fixing prices at which 
you are going to sell them, and you must know what you would add to them.— 
A. On luxuries—if I were handling Palm Beach suits, I could not handle them 
under 50 per cent, because there is only a short season, and I might have some 
left. 

Q. Boots and shoes?—A. No. 

Q. How much on them?—A. I have only been in the shoe business during 


the last six months. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Just tell us your experience in the last six months.—A. I would say 


about 40 per cent. 

Q. Tell us what you buy your shoes at. Take a standard line; what do 
you pay a dozen for them?—A. I am not the buyer, and perhaps I am not 
competent to answer that. 

Q. No, but you are the owner of a business——A. Part owner. 

Q. Well, sir, from your looks, we do not believe that much goes on in that 
business that you do not know about. What do you pay per dozen for shoes 
such as the one Mr. Sales is handing to you?—-A. We just handle three grades 
of shoes. 

Q. Shoes of the same class as that?—A. It looks to me like a shoe that 


would sell around $6 retail. 
Q. What would you pay for it? 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. What would you call good buying at to-day?—A. Around $4.25. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Would you pay $4.25?—A. That is a shoe that would retail at $6. 
Y. You would pay $4.25?—A. You must remember you have sales taxes 


and transportation. 
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Q. I know, but it is the gross that we are trying to get at. The boot you 
have in your hand would sell at about $6, and you would pay about $4.25.—A. 
I am just making an estimate; I am not the buyer; I am not a technical man. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Who buys your shoes?—A. We have a man in that department. 
Q. You do not buy them yourself?—A. No. 
The Cuarrman: Now, gentlemen, shall we try and get the boot men on 
before lunch, and make a start? If there are no more questions, I thank you 
very much, Mr. Maclean, for coming before us and helping in our investigation. 


The witness retired. 


Mr. McKay: I would suggest that if the next witness has a statement, he 
be allowed to make his statement all the way through without interruption. 


The CHairMAN: Very well; do you want me to insist upon that? 
Mr. McKay: Yes, and we can question him afterwards. 


JoHN Eviis WARRINGTON, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Where is your place of abode?—A. In Quebec. 

Q. What company are you with there?—A. The John Ritchie Company. 

Q. And what position do you occupy with that company?—A. I am vice- 
president of the company. 

Q. What are your particular duties as vice-president?—A. General man- 
ager, practically in full charge of the company. 

Q. You have a statement, Dr. McKay tells us. 


Mr. McKay: No, if he has a statement. 
The CuatrRMAN: Have you a statement to place before us? 


Mr. Sates: I would like to discuss the proposal of Mr. McKay to let the 
witnesses go through with their entire statement. My objection is this, that a 
man gets away with a statement; you make a note of it, but in the reading of 
the evidence the whole thing is disconnected. If that statement is refuted later 
on, the connection is not there, and a man reading that statement would take 
it for granted— 


Mr. McKay: During the examination of a great many witnesses in the 
last few days we just duplicated the ground already covered. 


Mr. Sates: Our newspaper men hear a statement made by the witness 
and there is no refutation of it at all, at the time, and the value of that later 
on is absolutely lost, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Catpwetu: In support of that, I would like to cite a report that 
appeared in the papers about the Ford man that was here. It is in the report 
what they paid in sales taxes and wages and so on, but it did not give the amount 
they paid in dividends, and the way the capitalization of the company has gone 
up from $60,000 into millions, and things like that. 


Mr. Munro: That was the newspapers’ fault. 

Mr. Sates: I would like to draw attention to something like that yester- 
day, where Mr. Bowman said 75 per cent of the troubles of the farmers was 
personal. In the Citizen this morning that appeared, but later on Mr. Bowman 


admitted that that was too high, and he was quite ready to compromise on a 


50-50 basis. 
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Mr. Hammeri: You cannot dictate what these newspaper men are going 
to write. 

Mr. Sates: But if that statement had been checked at the time it was 
made, then that impression would not go abroad. : 

Mr. Catpweii: I am not blaming the newspaper men, because they come 
in here and hear a portion of the evidence and go out, and when the corrections 
are made they may not be here. 

Mr. Munro: I submit it is up to the newspapers. I think we have all 
had this happen to us, we have made a definite statement on the platform, and 
some newspaper that is not friendly to us does not give it the way we say it, 
sometimes they do not give it at all. 


Mr. Sates: Supposing somebody takes the evidence of Mr. Bowman yes- 


terday, and they come to that remark he made, there is no connection with his 
withdrawal of the statement later on. 
Mr. McKay: You may ask questions at the end of the statement. 


The Wirness: My statement is very short, it is merely to bring to your 
attention some inaccurate and misleading information that has been given to 
you, and we would just like to put our side of the case forward. I do not think 
my statement will occasion very much discussion at all. 

At the sitting of this Committee last Wednesday certain statements in 
reference to the shoe manufacturing industry were made by Mr. Deachman 
which were inaccurate or misleading and which misrepresented the situation. 
We are here to place before you the facts with regard to this industry. We have 
nothing to hide and invite the most searching examination. We have brought 
records with us and are prepared to give all the information which you may 
care to have. 

To start off with, I want to give you a line-up on the situation as it is in 
the shoe industry. The shoe industry in Canada has always been and is at 
the present time under intense domestic competition, internal competition, 
amongst the different manufacturers. The latest statistics we have from the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics show that there are 173 factories in this country, 
which amounts to practically 19 factories per million population in the country. 
That, you can see, is a great number of factories, and in itself means very, very 
close competition. The selling prices at which these factories have to sell in 
order to compete with one another are naturally based on the exact cost of 
production plus a reasonable profit, when you can get it, without any refer- 
ence whatsoever to the tariff, or without taking into consideration any outside 
influences. In the shoe industry there are no combines of any kind, there is no 
getting together to discuss prices or to discuss things that would inflate the 
values. This cannot be done, naturally, where there are so many manufac- 
turers making so many different grades of an article. Another point that may 
strike you is that in the shoe manufacturing industry there are no millionaires. 
Probably it is the only industry you can pick out in which you will not find a 
millionaire. As a matter of fact, in these 173 companies that are in existence 
to-day, there are not more than two or three which are really worth more than 
half a million dollars when you get right down to it. To show further the state 
that this competition has got the industry into, all you need to do is to look at 
the failures or the firms which have discontinued business or have reorganized 
in the past. Take since the war, since the Armistice, there have been 52 fac- 
tories affected in this way, either failed, discontinued business, or reorganized, 
and compromised, and that means that one out of every three factories since 
the Armistice has been in financial difficulties due entirely to this close competi- 
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tion. In the past 40 years the industry has had a complete turnover. In that 
time, 175 factories have been affected in that way, against the 173 factories in 
business to-day. 

The company which I represent has probably as favourable a record as 
any company in Canada, yet our profits over the last 11 years, taking into 
consideration the big inflated years, where we did make extra profits, being 
averaged on our output, is 18 cents a pair. Now, gentlemen, that is not, you 
will admit, a big profit when you figure the money that is invested in the plant, 
the number of hands and the supervision it requires to make a pair of shoes. 
If you take out of these 11 years the year 1920, which was a year that we will 
never see again, I do not think, in the shoe industry, our average profit would 
be reduced to 144 cents a pair. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What did it average on your invested capital?—-A. On our invested 
capital—I have not a figure like that with me to-day, but the biggest dividends 
we have ever paid have been 10 per cent, at any time. 

Out of this 18 cents a pair, we have to provide for all our bad debts, we have 
to pay our business profit taxes and our income taxes, and we have to pay a 
return to our shareholders for the money invested in the business, and we have 
to provide a surplus reserve for contingencies that may arise, or to put back 
and extend our plant for future requirements. At the present time, the com- 
petition is so keen that we are selling shoes at as low a profit as five cents a 
pair. The shoe that this gentleman had in his hand a few minutes ago is sold 
at a profit of five cents a pair. 

Q. What is it sold at?—A. Our price for that shoe to-day, at the factory, 
is $3.10, and I would like to sell a lot to that gentleman who was willing to 
pay $4.25 for them. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. What does that shoe retail for?—A. I am not a retailer, sir, and that 
is a different part of the business. We are manufacturers. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You must see your shoes in the shop windows and see them marked.—A. 
The average retailer has to mark his shoes up all the way from 20 per cent to 
33% per cent, I imagine that is about the average that they are marked up 
where there is a difference in the volume of business. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. What does the wholesaler mark his up to?—A. Of course I am not a 
wholesaler, but most of them take 20 per cent or 25 per cent, depending on the 
volume of business they do, I should imagine; I am not an expert on that. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Who handles this shoe in Ottawa?—A. In Ottawa? 

Q. Yes.—A. That is the A. W. Ault Shoe Company. 

Q. Will you telephone at the adjournment and see what they are selling 
for?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Sars: Can we not do that, we will attend to that. 

The CuatrMaAn: Very well, then. 

Mr. Garpiner: I would suggest that we get the number of that shoe so 
that we can get the exact price. 
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By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. What is the description of that shoe?—A. I do not know the number, 
each manufacturer has his own number. We have no number for the shoe, each 
number is made specially for each customer, we have no number for them at all. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What is this number, 45591 S 10351?—A. Those are case lot numbers. 


Shoe filed as Exuisrr No. 109. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 

Q. Is that a brand peculiar to that particular shoe, or is that on all shoes? 
A. That is a brand of Ault shoes. All the shoes are branded like that. You 
can see that the profits that are made by the shoe manufacturers are consider- 
ably less than the amount taken by the Government in sales taxes alone. An- 
other item, the shoe manufacturers have been criticized unfairly on the ground 
that shoe prices have been excessive in relation to the prices received by the 
farmers for hides. We have with us Mr. J. Daoust, who is a tanner as well 
as shoe manufacturer, and he is prepared to follow the hide from the time it 
leaves the back of the animal until it is finished into a shoe and sold by the 
manufacturer. He will be glad to go right through with that for you, and show 
vou exactly how a shoe of this kind is laid down at the approxima(/e price that 
I told you. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Perhaps he will carry it right on to the foot of the consumer.—A. Of 
course, that is outside of our line of business. You understand, we are manu- 
facturers. We have no control over the price at which our goods are sold. We 
manufacture them to sell them, to keep busy and sell some more. Any infor- 
mation we get as to the price to the consumer is more or less hearsay. 

Q. And you do not keep any watchful eye upon the prices at which your 
product is retailed to the consumer?—A. No. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Do you sell to the retailer?—A. To the large retailers. 

Q. Do you sell to the Merchants Consolidated?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Have they tried to buy from your company?—A. Yes, some years ago. 

Q. What was your idea in refusing to do business with them?—A. I have 
forgotten. I do not know. They never came into my factory that I know of. 

Q. They wrote you?R—A. They may have written us. 

Q. Would you furnish this committee with a copy of the correspondence? 
—A. It is six or seven years ago, and we do not, as a rule, keep our correspond- 
ence more than five years, at the outside. 

Q. Were you manager at the time?—A. Yes, I was, but, as I say, I do not 
remember anything. We never did any business with them. Why we did not, 
I do not know. 


The CuHamMan: Let the witness finish his statement, and then we will 
come back this afternoon and we will have a heart to heart talk. 


By Mr. Milne: 
Q. Would you be prepared to sell to-day to the Merchants’ Consolidated? 
—A. Iam not sure. I do not know anything about their financial condition. 
Q. Provided their financial condition was secure?—A. We have no objec- 
tion to selling to any one who will pay for their shoes. 
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By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. In what quantities?—-A. They must be in case lots. 

Q. Would you sell one case of shoes to a small firm?—A. No. Our busi- 
ness mostly through the wholesale trade. That is one of the reasons that we 
sell our stuff at such a very, very close margin, in order that the wholesaler can 
get out and sell these shoes to the retailer and distributor. 

Q. What would be the size of the smallest order you would take?—-A. We 
never take less than a case lot. 


By Mr. Milne: 

Q. What is that?—A. Thirty pairs of one line. Now, after Mr. Daoust goes 
over with you the tracing up, as I say, from the hide to the shoes, Mr. Weaver, 
who is here, who is the manager of our boot and shoe association, and has 
a lot of statistics, will be glad to answer any questions that you care to ask 
him, and he will be able to give you all that information. This is the principal 
part of what I have to say in starting the thing for the shoe manufacturer. 


The CuammMan: We will adjourn the matter until 4 o’clock, and then 
we will have a number of questions to ask. 


The meeting was adjourned until 4 p.m. 


Afternoon Session 
4 p.m. 


The Special Committee appointed to enquire into Agricultural conditions 
throughout Canada resumed at 4 p.m., Mr. McMaster, the Chairman, presiding. 


JoHN Eutis WARRINGTON recalled and examined. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Do you supply goods here?—A. Yes, we have done so. 
Q. Can you name any of your customers?—A. We sell to Masson here. 
We do not sell very many. We do not have many accounts in each place. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you sell to Stephens?—A. We may do so. I do not know when we 
got an order from Stephens. I know we have sold to him in the past. I do not 
know whether we have sold to him within the past year. 

Q. You have some system of cost accounting in your factory?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have before you Exhibit No. 109, being a tan high shoe or boot, 
which you say you sell to jobbers?—A. Yes sir. 

Q. At $3.10 per pair?—A. Yes sir, $3.10 per pair. 

Q. Do you sell the same shoe directly to the retail trade?—A. No. The 
retail trade very seldom buy that grade of shoe. That is our No. 3 shoe. 

Q. A third quality shoe?—A. A third quality shoe. 

Q. Would you tell us first of all the price of the leather that is in this shoe, 
the cost to you of the leather in the shoe?—A. You mean the total cost of all 
the leather in that shoe? 

Q. Yes, the total cost of all the leather in this shoe?—A. No, sir, I cannot. 
I have not got those figures with me. I have not an itemized cost of that boot. 
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Q. You came up here for the purpose of refuting allegations which you 
said were unfair to your Company?—A. Yes. As it happens along that line, 
Mr. Daoust has an itemized cost of that shoe, which figures out exactly the same 
as mine, within one cent. 

Q. What is it you mean, in your own cost?—A. No. We have a special 
man who does the cost business. Mr. Daoust has the itemized cost of that shoe, 
which figures out exactly the same as ours, within one cent. 

Q. We would like to find out what you know about the workings of your 
own factory. You cannot tell us what this shoe costs?—A. I can tell you the 
total cost of it. 

Q. What is the total cost of it?--A. I can tell you the total cost of it. I 
have it here. I have the total cost of the upper, including the linings, the trim- 
mings and all that, 78 cents. 

Q. 78 cents for the material?—A. The upper part of it. 

Q. What does the upper include, everything except the sole?—A. From 
the sole up. 

Q. Does it include the insole?—A. No, sir, that is without any findings. 
The upper does not include the hooks, laces and thread, just the materials that 
are in the upper. 

Q. Give us the sum total of the cost of the production of this shoe, from 
whatever material you have with you.—A. You have the cost of the upper, 
which includes all the matrials from the sole up, at 78 cents. 

Q, Suppose you try to answer the question as I put it, and we will get along 
a little faster. Can you tell me the total cost of everything that is in this shoe? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the total cost?—-A. Including the overhead? 

Q. What is the total cost without the overhead?—A. $2.85. 

Q. Your overhead cost is how much?—A. Twenty cents. 
Q 


. That makes $3.05.—A. $3.05. 
Q. You are selling it for how much?—A. We are selling that boot at $3.10 


to-day. 

6. So that you are only making five cents a pair?—A. Only five cents a 
pair on that shoe. 

Q. Now let us go into how the $3.05 is made up. Give me what particulars 
you have making up the $3.05?—A. I have the cost of the upper. 

Q. How much is that?—A. 78 cents. 

Q. What does that upper consist of ?—A. The leather, linings and trimmings. 

Q. What are the trimmings?—A. That piece of facing that runs around the 
inside of the shoe, along by the eyelets. 

Q. Linings, fastenings, anything else?—A. No, that covers it all. 

Q. That covers the cost of what you call the upper?—A. The upper. 


Q. How is the balance made up?—A. The sole stock. 

Q. What is that?—A. The out-sole. 78 cents also. 

Q. That is 78 cents too?—A. Yes, sir. That is the out-sole, the in-sole, 
the heel, the counter, the box toe and the shank. 

Q: All that costs 78 cents?—A. And the welt. 

Q. What is the welt?—-A. That is what the sole is sewed to the upper with. 

Q. That is all 78 cents?—A. 78 cents. 

Q. What is the next item?—A. The findings. 

Q. What does that amount to?—A. 30 cents. 

Q. What is the next?—A. The next is the labour costs. 

Q. What are the labour costs?—A. Labour costs including royalties direct 


and indirect 99 cents. It is bulked here. 
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Q. Cannot you give me the total?—A. What is actually paid to the men 
who do the actual work, and what is paid in royalties, the royalty on a welt 
shoe is about 64 or 7 cents. 

Q. Call it 7 cents royalty; what is the labour?—A. That would be 92 cents, 
the total labour. 

Q. Are there no other items?—A. That is all. That makes up the factory 
cost, $2.85, then there is 20 cents overhead. 

Q. The factory cost is $2.85?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then you put in 20 cents for overhead. How is that overhead made 
up?—A. Seven per cent on the cost of materials and labour. 

Q. Seven per cent on $2.85 is 19.95, or just about 20 cents; is that an arbi- 
trary figure, or what do you estimate as falling in that 7 per cent, how is that 
7 per cent made up?—A. All our expenses in connection with it, of every kind. 

Q. Office management?—-A. Everything. All factory expenses, all manu- 
facturing expenses, all light, heat and power, all our office expenses, office and 
administration salaries, insurance, taxes, everything. 

Q. That is covered amply by the 20 cents?—A. If the volume is big 
enough it covers it, but if our volume is not big enough we lose money. 


By Mr. Sales: , 
Q. Does that include the salary of your President?—A. The salary of our 


President, all salaries. 
Q. And your Vice-President?—A. All salaries are included in that. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You say that this is a No. 3 shoe?—A. Yes. 

Q. In what respect does it differ from your No. 2 shoe?—A. The No. 2 
ork . made up of a little better leather, a grade higher in both the upper and 
the sole. 

Q. What is the difference between your No. 2 and your No. 1?—A. The 
same difference. 

Q. Can you tell us what you paid for the leather that went into this shoe? 
—A. That shoe is figured for use at 22 cents a foot. 

Q. Is that per square foot?—A. Per square foot. 

Q. That is for your No. 3 shoe?—A. Yes. 

@. Your No. 2 shoe, what would be the price of the leather that goes into 
it?—A. 25 cents. 

Q. And your No. 1 shoe, what would be the price of the leather that goes 
into that?—A. 28 cents. 

Q. Can you tell me how many feet of leather would go into a pair of shoes 
like this?—A. Approximately three feet. Sometimes it is slightly under that, 
it is according to the cutting qualities. 

Q. What is that?—A. It is according to the cutting qualities. It may run 
84 to 90 feet for thirty pairs. 

Q. You expect to keep a little under?—A. A little under three feet. 

Q. Will the findings be the same for your Nos. 1, 2’and 3?—A. Yes. 

Q. And will your facings be the same for your Nos. 1, 2 and 3?—A. No, 
they are of a little better quality. 

Q. What difference would it make on a pair?—A. Very little difference. 

Q. Two or three cents?—A. Not one cent. 

Q. Would your royalty be the same?—A. The royalty would be the same. 

Q. Would your labour costs be the same?—A. Just the same thing. 

.  Q. What difference would there be in the price?—A. The difference in the 
price of the upper stock and the sole stock. 
(Mr. John E. Warrington.] 
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Q. That is the difference in price to you. What is the difference in the 
price when you come to sell them?—A. Well, the total cost of the No. 2 shoe 
is $3.19, and we sell it for $3.40. 

Q. That is a gross profit of how much?—A. A gross profit of 21 cents, 
an estimated gross profit. 

Q. Now your No. 1 shoe, Mr. Warrington?—A. The total cost? 

Q. The price at which you sell your No. 1 shoe, and then the cost of it?— 
A. We sell No. 1’s at $3.65, and the cost of them is $3.40. 

Q. You get just the same profit on the No. 1 as on the No. 2?—A. A little 
bit more—25 cents. 

Q. It does not look as if it was very profitable to manufacture the No. 3 
shoe if you can make the No. 1 and the No. 2?—A. We have to do it, to meet 
the demand for cheap shoes. 

Q. The whole difference in price between your No. 1 and your No. 3, to 
you, is only 55 cents. You sell your No. 3 for $3.10 and your No. 1 for 
$3.65°—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you sell many boots in the United States?—A. No. 

Q. That market is open to you now?—A. Yes, it has been for ten years. 

Q. It has been since 19137?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you made any attempts to sell in the United States?—A. Yes. 

Q. With what success?—A. We had a little success at the time of the war, 
when they were wanting English brogues, when they came out and were quite 
a fad for a while, we sold a few for a while then, but we only sold one order, 
as a rule. 

Q. I hope that was the fault of the taste of the consumer, and not the fault 
of the quality of the goods at all?—A. I do not know exactly what the cause of 
it was, but we did not seem to be able to get any success. They bought them 
to try them out, I think, more than anything else. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. Are the American shoes as high quality as the Canadian shoes, gener- 
ally speaking?—A. It depends upon what you call high quality; they are just 
as good, I think. 

Q. Just as good?—A. Yes. 

Q. One grade with another?—A. Oh, yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Now, what duty is payable on leather to this country, do you know?— 
A. I think it is 174 per cent; I am not sure. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. What kind of leather is it that goes into that, what kind of hide is it?— 
A. That is a Canadian hide in that shoe. 

Q. A Canadian hide?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is it cow hide?—-A. Yes, cow hide. 


By Mr. Hammell: 
Q. How many splits do they make in leather of that quality?—A. I am not 
in the leather business. 
By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. Do you import any leathers at all?—A. Very occasionally, kid leather, 
kids and fancy leathers of that kind. 
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By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Do you make a higher grade shoe than your No. 1, 2, and 3?—A. We 
make a higher priced shoe than those in calf leathers, but it is just the cost of 
the different qualities of the materials that go into them. They are the same 
class of shoe, but if you pay a higher price for the leather, you have to charge 
a higher price. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Warrington, I will read you these different items, and you might 
tell me which item your leather falls under. The first is item 604, dongola, 
cordovan, calf, sheep, lamb, kid, or goat, kangaroo, and all leather dressed, 
waxed, glazed or further finished than tanned; n.o.p. harness leather and chamois 
skin; on that item there is a duty of 124 per cent British preferential, 15 per 
cent intermediate, and 15 per cent general. Are those the rates that you pay 
when you import leather?—A. I think that is the one under which it would 
come. 

Q. So that is what it is?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then the protection you have on your boots and shoes comes under 
item 611, boots and shoes, pegged or wire fastened, with unstitched soles, close 
edged; the duty on that item is 15 per cent British preferential tariff; 225 per 
cent intermediate tariff, and 25 per cent general tariff. Does the bulk of your 
protection come under item 611, or item 611A, not otherwise specified?—A. It 
must be 611A, because that is not a pegged or wire fastened boot. 

Q. The pegged or wire fastened boots and shoes would be of a cheaper 
sort?—A. Of a cheaper sort. 

Q. What could you do if you got your leather cheaper, could you sell your 
boots cheaper?—A. Oh, yes, if we got our leather cheaper. 

Q. Can you tell us whether, in your view, the tariff on leather increased 
the price you have to pay your raw material which you put into your boots?— 
A> No, fT cannot, sir. 

Q. Did you ever try to buy leather outside and import it in here and see 
how the price compared with the leather bought in this country?—A. We have 
tried, but we have never been really successful except in kids or fancy leathers; 
we found it more convenient and cheaper to do business in the Canadian market. 

Q. Do you know how the prices compare, that is, the price you will pay for 
goods outside and bring them in? That is, on leather?—A. No, our superin- 
tendent looks after the buying of leather, and he is the one that has the market 
conditions. 

Q. But you are the general manager?—A. Yes, but I do not go into all 
these details myself. 

Q. But it seems to me that is a sort of general underlying fundamental 
part of your business, to know whether it would be cheaper to buy the goods 
outside and bring them in and pay duty, or buy them from a Canadian pro- 
ducer, but you are not prepared to testify on that point?—A. We have always 
bought from the Canadian producer except here and there where we have bought 
a little outside, but nothing to speak of, practically all our output is made with 
Canadian leather. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. There must be some other kinds of shoes than these. Is this what they 
call a box calf?—A. No, I would not call it a box calf. 

Q. What do you call this?—A. I do not know what the stores represent it 
as, we sell it as a side leather shoe. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. What does that mean?—A. A coloured side leather shoe. That is the 
side of a cow, cow side. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. What does the retailer mean when he says it is a box calf?—A. A box 
calf would be calf skin, but boxed; that means, boarded, sort of a corrugated 
effect. 

Q. What do they mean when they call it a dongola kid?—A. Dongola kid, 
that is made of a kid skin, something imported into this country altogether; 
there is none of it in this country. 

Q. You import that from where?—A. Mostly from the United States, that 
is the finished skin, although the United States imports them in the raw state. 

Q. From where?—A. All the eastern countries like China, India, Turkey 
and down in South America. 

Q. What about your patent leathers?—-A. Patent leathers—they are bought 
here. 

Q. Made here?—-A. Yes, made here and bought here. 

Q. What is the most expensive shoe you make?—A. We can build them 
anything at all; I could not tell you what is the most expensive. 

Q. You have a list there?—A. I have only some of our lines. We build a - 
shoe to order, and it depends on what the buyer wants. 

@. Give me the best shoe that you turn out, and tell me how much it costs, 
and what you sell it at——A. The best shoe I have on this list here is No. 1 
coloured calf, that is a light shoe. 

Q. Is that what you sell the most of?—A. Sell the most of? 

i. Yes.—A. No, the biggest volume of shoes sold to-day are of the cheaper 
quality. 

Q. Cheaper than this?—A. No, sir, that is the cheapest we have, except 
in the black, like that, at five cents less. 

Q. Then you go up a step?—A. It gradually goes up a step. 

Q. Can you not tell me the highest price?—A. Not the very highest price, 
because I have not those figures in my head. 

Q. These shoes we see so many of in the windows at $8 and $10——A. We 
have a coloured calf shoe, a No. 1, that we sell as high as $4.35. 

Q. Do you think that should be $10 when you get it from the shop?—A. 
I am not expert enough to know the cost of retailing, to say whether it should 
or should not. 

Q. Is it likely to be?—A. To be how much? 

Q. $8 or $10?—A. I should imagine it ought to be $8, I should imagine 
it would sell around that. 

Q. You would think that would be about right, when you sell it for $4.35? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. The shoe you sell at $3.65 would be $8 in the store?—A. I should think 
$8 would be a pretty big price for it. 

Q. But I see so many of them at $8 and $9 and $10.—A. I do not think any 
of our shoes sell at more than $8 in the stores, any that we make. I do not 
think so. 

Q. Then there is somebody making a higher class of shoe than you?—A. 
Most certainly. 

Q. What firms would they be?—A. There are many of them in Canada 
making higher priced shoes. 


[Mr. John EB: Warrington.] 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. Can Canadian shoe manufacturers produce as cheaply as the American 
shoe manufacturers?—A. No, I do not think they can. 

Q. Why?—A. That is a long question there, and I was leaving that for 
Mr. Weaver to answer. He has a long statement written on that very ques- 
tion for you. 

Q. But I want to have your views on it. These machines that you pay 
royalty on, these are the latest machines, are they?—A. In some cases. 

Q. There is no reason why a Canadian shoe manufacturer should not get 
the very best machinery ?—A. No, but sometimes we cannot get the latest ones 
for some little while. 

Q. But take it as a rule, you will be able to get just as good machinery as 
they have in the United States? This shoe machinery, as I recollect—you will 
correct me if I am wrong—it is not sold outright by the manufacturers, but it 
is let out on a royalty basis——A. A good deal of it. 

Q. And when you say royalty, when you gave us a figure of seven cents as 
the royalty paid in connection with this pair of shoes, that is the royalty you 
pay to the owner of these machines, let out on that basis?—A. Yes. 

Q. You are able to get just as good machinery as they have in the United 
States?—A. Not as up-to-date, sometimes. 

Q. Is it not rather incumbent upon our manufacturers to keep themselves 
up-to-date?—A. We try to, but we cannot get it from the company. 

Q. Not always?—A. Not always. 

Q. How long will you be after your American competitors before you get 
these machines?—A. I am not quite familiar with that, but I understand it has 
something to do with the patent; I am not quite clear as to exactly what the 
patent law is, but that is the excuse, that if they bring the machine here they 
have to make it in order to protect their patents, and therefore they do not like 
to bring it here until they have equipped their factories, and therefore we are 
sometimes two and three years behind. 

Q. But after the two or three years have elapsed you are on an equality 
with the American manufacturer as far as the machinery is concerned?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. Your man labour, your workmen in Quebec City, they will be French 
Canadians?—A. Yes. 

Q. And French Canadian labour is very much used in the shoe factories of 
cc New England States, is it not?—A. I believe there are quite a few down 
there. 

Q. You have the same machinery, you have the same sort of labour. Do 
you have to pay higher wages to these men in Canada than in the United States? 
--A. I am not familiar enough with the American labour prices, the only prices 
we have on that—I did see some figures from the last Bureau of Census, taken in 
the United States I think it was for the year 1919, the last one that came out, 
and comparing the earnings of the shoeworkers there with the earnings of the 
shoeworkers in Canada, according to our own Bureau of Statistics in the year 
1920, the earnings per man then were $1,000 in the United States, or very close 
to that, and $1,070 in Canada which is about 7 per cent more. I think that is 
about right. 

Q. Do you think that that is a true reflection of the difference between the 
wages earned by operators in the shoe factories of the United States and those 
of Canada—A. It is hard to say, I am only quoting those figures, they are the only 
cae I have, and we have to draw an inference from these to get it as a general 

ling. 
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Q. As a general thing, the operators in the American factories, do they earn 
less or more or about the same as the operators in our Canadian factories?— 
A. On that average they earn very close to the same, one was 7 per cent higher 
than the other. 


Q. Would it be unfair for us to make this one of our bases for comparison, 
that the wages paid to the labourer will be about the same in Canada and the 
United States?—A. A little bit in favour of the American manufacturer. 

Q. You say the American manufacturer gets his workmen a little cheaper 
than in Canada?—A. According to these figures which are the only ones I know 
of. 

Q. You have been in this business how long?—A. About ten years. 

Q. And you have lived in the Province of Quebec all your life?—A. Yes. 


Q. And you know our population in Quebec Province, how a lot of them 
have gone to the New England States. It is not likely that they would go there 
if wages were considerably higher at home?—A. There have not been any shoe- 
makers that I know of, who have left Quebec, around my district. 


Q. We have labour on about a parity, we have machinery on about a 
parity—.—A. Machinery—of course, our cost of machinery is more here, so 
much of it is imported from the United States, on which duty and other things 
have to be taken into consideration. 


Q. What duty do you have to pay?—A. The duty on machinery is, I think, 
273 per cent. 

Q. And you import quite a substantial amount of your machinery?—A. 
Yes, there is a lot of machinery that comes from there, either through the agents 
here—and then the duty is paid and included in the price—they are nearly all 
manufactured there at one time or other. 


Q. That, of course, increases your operation costs, does it not?—A. Yes. 


Q. But your material, can you tell whether the American shoe manufac- 
turer has to pay more or less for his leather than you?—A. Has to pay more? 


Q. Does he pay more or less, or the same, for his leather than you do?— 
A. I imagine he would pay less. In the first place, all our leather bears, you 
might say, a double sales tax on it; you start off with a tax on raw hides, and 
then there is a tax on the finished leather, which is not taken into consideration 
in the United States at all. Then again, all the chemicals and dyes that go into 
the making of leather are less in the United States than here, because they are 
imported here. 


Q. Because you have to pay customs duty on them?—A. Yes, on all the 
material, tanning material, dyes and all that kind of thing. 


Q. Suppose you could get all your raw materials duty free, is there any 
reason why you could not compete with the United States?—A. Their tremen- 
dous output allows them to sell stuff on a far less percentage of overhead than 
we do here. If we had the big output, our percentage of overhead would go 
down. 


Q. If you were on an equality with your American competitors, as far as 
cheapness in raw material is concerned, the American market being open to you, 
there is no reason why you should not increase your output to the same extent 
as they could increase theirs?—A. We have not got the population. We have too 
many factories. Our percentage of factories in this country is about 19 per 
million, while in the United States it is only, if I remember right, 13 per million. 
In other words, we have 30 to 40 per cent more factories per million in this 
country than they have in the United States. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. Does that mean that our factories are smaller?—A. They have some 
tremendous large factories there. The largest factory makes 135,000 pairs of 
shoes a day, whereas the largest factory, I think, in this country, from all 
records that I have, makes 3,700 pairs a day. 

Q. Now, you spoke a moment ago about the sales tax. That enters into 
the cost of production quite substantially?—A. Yes. 

Q. And when you resell, you have got to get the profit on the sales tax as 
well as on the goods themselves?—A. Naturally, the cost is whatever we buy 
them at—the invoice price. 

Q. So, before the sales tax reaches the ultimate consumer, it amounts to 
quite a lot?—A. Oh, yes. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Would you work that out for us?—A. Of course, all the manufactured 
things that go into the shoe will bear the sales tax. Then, if they are imported 
from the States, the agents here have paid a sales tax previous to that at the 
Customs. In the case of raw materials, like hides, hides will bear a sales tax. 
For instance, the little dealer going around the country, when he sells the hides 
at Calgary, there would be a sales tax, and when they are sold again at Win- 
nipeg, there would be a sales tax, and then when they are sold again to tke 
tanner in Montreal, or wherever it is, there should be another sales tax there. 

Q. And to the shoe manufacturer?—A. And then the leather at the shoe 
manufacturer bears another sales tax. 

Q. Then from the manufacturer to the wholesaler?—A. There is another 
sales tax. 

Q. Then from the wholesaler to the retailer?—A. There is another sales 
tax. It is pyramiding itself. 

Q. And everybody passing it on?—A. Yes. 

8 Until it reaches the ultimate consumer?—A. The consumer has to pay 
it all. 

Q. Can you give us any idea about how much that would amount to on a 
pair of boots? It would be interesting?—A. It would be pretty hard, it goes 
into such infinitesimal figures, and small things, that it is pretty hard to figure 
it out. 

Q. So that if we had a direct tax, instead of going through all these various 
channels, the Government would receive its money, and I would pay a good 
deal less?—A. Yes, if you paid an equal amount, but otherwise, the Govern- 
ment is making a lot of money that way. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. But the Government does not make money on the pyramiding?—A. 
No, not on the pyramiding, except they get the tax on the pyramiding—on the 
extra. It is there somewhere. 


Q. They get part of it?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. What is your output, Mr. Warrington?—A. About 2,200 pairs a day. 

Q. You have been working full time?—A. Well, we try to. 

Q. Well, but have you been fully employed?—A. Well, we are starting te 
slack off now. We are nearly finished our winter run now. 
_ _Q. You do not have twelve months’ run?—A. Two hundred and fifty days 
is the average run in the year. 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Warrington, what are the advantages of mass production in the boot 
and shoe business? How are costs reduced by mass production in the boot and 
shoe business, if it is an advantage to have mass production?—A. Well, it 
reduces to tremendous extent your overhead all the way through so much per 
pair, and naturally your depreciation and all these kinds of things. You are 
getting more out of your machines, your lasts, patterns, and everything you use 
in the factory. You are getting more units. 

Q. Let me ask you this: Suppose a man had a small factory, well equip- 
ped, capable workmen, which he was able to operate to its full capacity, would 
his overhead be in greater proportion, necessarily greater, than a factory say 
ot four times the size?—-A. I think so, sir. 

Q. Just explain how that would be.—A. Well, it is the way it works out. 
The larger factory, with the bigger output, seems to work them out at a smaller 
overhead expense. 

Q. That is to say, the salary of the general manager is spread over a bigger 
production?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any real difference in factory cost, in the production of boots 
and shoes, once you get it to a size where you can employ to the full extent all 
the labour-saving devices known to the business?—A. Well, in this country 
we never yet had experience of big factories. We have them as big as we can 
make them. My plant can make 3,500 pairs a day, but I have never been able 
to use it. I have not been able to get the business; then I would have com- 
parative figures; but I know if we dropped to 1,200 pairs a day we would lose 
money. 

Q. Any factory that is equipped for turning out a certain maximum output, 
that is only turning out half, the cost per unit of production would become high, 
but the point I want to get from you is,—I am asking merely for information— 
is there in the manufacture of boots and shoes any great advantage in a very large 
institution, or, if you have a moderate sized institution, big enough to employ all 
the labour-saving devices, will your factory costs be necessarily greater than they 
would be in a still larger factory?7--A. I imagine so. Just your purchasing power 
alone ought to be almost a profit, if you are using enough materials. 

Q. The larger man would get some advantage in buying in large quantities? 
—A. Yes, he can buy in carload cuantities, or lots of ways. Your savings alone 
in purchases would be a big item, to say nothing of the reduced overhead. 

Q). Is it your view, sir, that on the whole the Canadian shoe business is 
divided into such small institutions that they are not able to get the economic 
advantages that would flow from large organizations of capital?—A. Well, if 
we take the United States as an example, I say yes. They are getting more and 
more into large units there, and they are the ones that are making the stuff at 
probably cheaper prices than anyone to-day down there. They are getting 
factories which make 100,000 pairs a day. Four factories alone are turning out 
something like 140,000 pairs of shoes a day. It shows the tremendous amalga- 
mations that are going on down there. 


By Mr. Milne: 
Q. What is your factory capitalized at?—-A. Our issued capital is half 
a million dollars. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. That is hardly an answer to the question. What actual amount in dollars 
and cents have you got in your plant, equipment, and real estate?—A. I co not 
just remember the figures, but from the balance sheet I think about $400,000. 
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Q. Your balance sheet would include the good-will?—A. There is no good- 
will in our balance sheet. You are talking of capital assets, just the land, 
building and machinery? 

Q. Yes.—A. Approximately close to $400,000. 


By Mr. Milne: 


Q. We had a witness state here a few days ago that the average capital in 
the United States Shoe factory was $187,000.—A. I read that. I am not prepared 
to contradict him, but I think, referring to that question, that it is the different 
way those statistics have been drawn up. Your Dominion Bureau, Statistical 
Department, asks us really for the gross capital. They co not deduct from that 
any liabilities; in other words, when they ask you for your total capital employed, 
for your land, buildings, and machinery, and your book accounts, cash on hand, 
they do not ask you to deduct any liabilities, whereas in the American way, it 
means net, after deducting all liabilities. That is the only explanation that I 
have to make. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. May I carry this investigation a little further about your own company? 
You say that you have a capitalization of about $400,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, what was your gross output last year?—-A. Three hundred and 
forty-four thousand pairs. 

Q. And your average profit per pair was?—A. 28 cents last year. 

Q. That was your profit?—A. That is, before writing off for bad debts, and 
all those kinds of things. It is the manufacturing net profit. 

Q. And you do include your overhead before you establish that 28 cents? 
—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. That makes $96,320?—A. There must be some mistake, we do not make 
anything like that. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. We have 344,000 pairs at 28 cents. We get at that figure, of $96,320, 
as a question of arithmetic. Are your figures astray?—A. I am afraid my figures 
must be astray. I am afraid there is an error. 

Q. Where does the error lie? Did you give yourself too big a profit per 
pair?—A. I must be. 

Q. That is gross profit after overhead is deducted? Take this boot here, 
the factory cost was $2.85, and he added for overhead, to take care of factory 
administration, office administration, and travellers, and all that sort of thing 
—he added 20 cents, which makes $3.05. He said he sold these boots for $3.10, 
which makes 5 cents profit. He said last year they sold 244,000 pairs, but the 
average profit was 28 cents. On their No. 1 they sold for $3.65, and it cost them 
to produce—what figure did you give us?—A. $3.40. 

__Q. Which would be 25 cents. He may have other lines which gave him a 
little better, but if his figures are right, 28 cents per pair, that is a profit of 
$96,320_—A. My figures must be wrong. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Take 18 cents, and working on the basis which you have averaged for 
the last eleven years, and taking the same output, 344,000 pairs, and your out- 
put, I take it, has been greater in the years in which you worked full time. that 
gives you $61,920. 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. Eleven years ago, did they have a capital of $400,000? How long has 
your company had a capital of $400,000?—A. I could not tell you without 
referring to the books. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Are you carrying a surplus amount of money to reserve fund, for instance, 
after paying 10 per cent?—-A. All our money has been put back into the busi- 
ness. We have never brought in any capital outside of the business. We have 
been running for forty years, and naturally, it has been accumulating. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. When you say that you have never paid 10 per cent—more than 10 
per cent—would you mind telling us what the best year you had was, as far 
as percentage on capital was concerned? What did your profits in your best year 
represent ’?—A. Well, I have never figured them up that way. We always figure 
on the selling price, and the amount of business done, and that averages 4-3 
or cent on the sales over the eleven-year period. 

Q. Do you remember in an investigation they had of the Davies Company 
during the war, that Mr. Fox came before some commission or other, and said, 
“We are only making a small fraction of a cent per pound,” and when they 
went a little further they found that they had made a very, very handsome per- 
centage on the capital invested. You see, Mr. Warrington, you gentlemen are 
here to justify a tax that the Canadian people pay on their shoes, a prime neces- 
sity of life, and when you come before us to justify that tax, it seems to me | 
you should be able to tell us anything reasonable that we want to know?—A. I 
am quite prepared, if I have the information, to give it to you. I cannot give 
you what I have not got. I had no idea you were going into the financial end 
of the business, and I did not bring any figures for that at all. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Has your capital stock been increased while you have been general 
manager?—A. Oh, yes, we keep on increasing it. As any of us have money 
to put into it, we buy stock with the money. 

Q. Do you take the reserve and increase your capital to that extent?— 
A. Some years ago we did that, and once we distributed it in the form of divi- 
dends to our shareholders. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Stock dividends?—A. Dividends paid to shareholders. They took it in 
stock instead of cash. We leave our money there to increase the plant, to build 
a new building and to make the thing grow in as cheap and as good a way as 
we can. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. 344,000 pairs of shoes at an average rate for the last eleven years would 
give you over $61,000, which is 15 per cent upon your capitalization of $400,000? 
—A. Our capitalization is much more than that. That was merely what we had 
invested in machinery. Besides that we had our stock, cash and book debts. 
Our total capital and surplus would be closer to $700,000 I would say. 

Q. But you stated that you had never paid more than ten; that does not 
give the whole picture, does it?—A. No, because we have let it go to reserves. 

Q. It has been built up in the last forty years from almost nothing ?— 
A. I presume so. 
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Q. I had a conversation with your President last year. Like myself he is 
an Old Country man?—A. Yes, he came out to this country. 

Q. He came out here and started with practically nothing, and has built up 
this institution. So that the statement that ten per cent is all that has been 
paid does not convey altogether a correct impression? 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Warrington, will you describe to us your means of distributing your 
product; how does your product as a rule get to the consumer?—A. It gets to 
the consumer through the wholesale houses, from the wholesale houses to the 
retailers and consumers. Then it gets through some of the larger retailers 
direct to the consumer. 

Q. Do you keep travellers on the road?—A. Yes, to look after some of the 
larger retailers. 

Q. You sell to the wholesalers without travellers?—A. We sell to the 
wholesalers without travellers. 

Q. Do you sell at the same price to the large retailers as to the whole- 
salers?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You have to charge a little more?—A. We have, in order to pay the 
expenses of sending travellers out on the road, commissions, and so forth. 

The Cuamrman: Any more questions? 

Mr. Sates: I don’t think so. 


The Cuatrman: Mr. Warrington, we are very much obliged to you for 
coming here. 


JoserpH Daoust called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Daoust, what is your full name?—A. Joseph Daoust. 

Q. You come from the City of Montreal?—A. Near the City of Montreal. 

Q. What is your business?—A. I am a tanner and shoe manufacturer. 

Q. You have come before us to give us some facts and figures in connection 
with the business you pursue?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You might give us whatever statement you care to make—A. As I 
see that the Committee has been impressed with that shoe Mr. Warrington has 
brought in, I may say that the upper leather was made by myself out of cow- 
hide. The price of that leather is 22 cents. 

Q. Per square foot?—-A. Yes, sir, per square foot. That was exactly 
my cost. 

Q. What did you say?—A. The cost. I sold him the leather at cost. The 
reason for that was that it was some time in January or February. 

Q. Of this year?—A. Of this year. I sold him I think about 5,000 sides 
of leather. We had practically no orders at that time. It was a question of 
closing down the tannery or selling at cost, I thought it was preferable to sell 
at cost in order to keep our help together and help pay part of the overhead. 

Q. May I interject a question here? Will you tell us just how this cost of 22 
cents was made up?—A. Yes. This leather was taken out of a lot of hides that 
we call heavy hides, heavy cowhides of 50 pounds and up, for which I paid 12 
cents per pound. Those were country hides. 

Q. What does the term country hides mean?—A. Farmers’ hides, or country 
butchers’. 

Q. The animals were not killed in the abattoir?—-A. No, sir. The abat- 
toir hides are called packers’ hides. 

(Mr. John E. Warrington.] 
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By Mr. Gardiner: 
Q. Green hides?—A. Green hides. 


By Mr. Milne: 


Q. I was looking over some books, and I saw where I sold some hides 
within the last year ‘at three cents a pound.—A. I will explain that to you if 
you wish. These hides cost me 12 cents a pound. They cost me ten cents a 
foot for making them. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Tell us just what that cost was, Mr. Daoust?—A. It cost 4 cents a foot 
for tanning materials, 4 cents for labour, and 2 cents for overhead. Overhead 
includes power, the water we use in the tannery—we have to buy water from 
the City of Montreal; it includes also the foremen, the superintendents, muni- 
cipal taxes and interest. That is about all that is comprised in overhead. 

@. Would that overhead include your salary as head of the concern?— 
A. No, sir; that is taken out of the profits if there are any. 

Q. Mr. Milne suggests that when he came to sell some hides a little while 
ago he only got three cents a pound for them—A. There are eight selections 
in beef hides. Can you tell me what kind of hides they were? 


By Mr. Milne: 

Q. No, I cannot tell you anything about that. One was a steer hide, and 
the other was about three years old. The two weighed about 111 pounds.—A. 
Where did they come from? 

Q. They came from Winnipeg, Manitoba.——A. How long is it since you 
were offered the three cents? 

@. I think those hides were sold in March a year ago.—A. That is different. 
There was no demand for leather a year ago in March. Take the hides to make 
this leather at 12 cents. Suppose you got them at say 50 miles from Calgary, 
at Banff, and those hides were bought from the local butcher, not salted or 
frozen; they are taken out by a Jewish peddler generally. To bring those hides 
down here at twelve cents, he cannot pay more than 6 cents a pound at Banff, 
and I will show you the figures. It costs for salting half a cent per pound, that 
is, for salting and receiving the hide in the cellar. Then ORETE, is the freight 
from Banff to Calgary, say a quarter of a cent per pound. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Does the bulk of the hides you use in your establishment come from so 
far away as Calgary?—A. No, that is just to give you an example, because 
there has been some criticism from the Northwest that they are getting nothing 
for their hides, and referring to the high price of shoes. The peddler, as we 
commonly call him, has to make a profit of one cent per pound in order to make 
a living. Then there is the shrinkage on a fresh hide or a frozen hide to the 
cured hide, which is 15 per cent. If you will take that on the basis of 6 cents, 
you will come very close to one cent per pound. This hide is taken by the 
Calgary dealer, who has to make one cent per pound when he ships it to Mont- 
real or Toronto, and he has to assume the freight at two cents per pound. So 
it comes to about 12 cents laid down at Toronto or Montreal. 

. To answer this gentleman here, this is what we call the native hide. For 
the sake of the Committee, I will explain what a brand is. They use in Calgary 
or in Alberta the letters J.S: for John Smith. They burn that on with a hot iron, 
they burn the skin with letters maybe six inches or a foot long. I have seen 
them a foot long. Then another owner puts another brand on. That means a 
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big loss to the tanner and to the shoe manufacturer. These hides are worth 
generally froin two to two and a half cents less than the native unbranded hides. 
If we start at 6 cents, and if you take off two cents a pound for the brand, you 
will get 4 cents, if it is 24, it will be so much less. 


By Mr. Stansell: 

Q. When hides were selling at three cents, would the brand on a hide make 
a difference of two cents a pound?—A. Sure. 

Q. About how many square feet in an ordinary 50-pound hide?—A. It is not 
that. It costs as much to tan a branded hide. When you come to sell to the 
shoe manufacturer to make soles, he has to have at least 7 or 8 cents a pound less. 

Q. But about how many square feet are there in an ordinary 50-pound hide? 
—A. In upper leather take off 15 per cent from the 50-pound hide, about 44 feet 
of hice, 42 feet I mean to say. 42 feet to a hide is 21 feet to a side. 

Q. Would the brand take off more than one square foot?—A. Yes. There 
is the waste in cutting them. 

Q. Would it take off more than two square feet?—A. It all depends. I 
have seen six brands on a hide, three on each side. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Would that be an ordinary case?—-A. No, it would not, but you can 
safely say three on an average. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 

Q. Did you say three on the average?—-A. Yes. I know what I am talking 
about. There would be three on the average, two initials, J.S. for John Smith, 
there would be those two brands. Sometimes they put a big cross, and some- 
times it is on the best part of the leather, the butt, on the hip, the best part of 
the leather, sometimes on the side, and sometimes on the shoulder. 


By Mr. Stansell: 
Q. Do you think it would be three feet?—-A. You are asking about the 
upper leather. We cannot use your hides for upper leather, we only use them for 
sole leather. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. He asks you whether it would be fair to allow a deduction of three 
square feet?—A. It is sold by the foot or by the pound. 


By Mr. Stansell: 
¢ Q. The brand destroys a certain number of square feet of the hide?—A. 
es. 

QO How many feet are in the ordinary hide, and how much is destroyed, 
taking your figures and estimating three, which I would think is high enough? 
—-A. I would say three feet on the average. There may be more than that on 
some, some five feet. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Maybe some less?—A. Yes, but three feet would be fair. 


By Mr. Stansell: 
Q. A hide that was sound would have 42 feet?—A. Yes. 
Q. One that was branded would have 39 feet?—A. Yes. 
Q. Would the difference in price of two and a half cents a pound be a fair 
proportion of the difference between 39 and 42?—A. Yes. 
Q. By what manner of figuring do you arrive at that?—A. It makes a 


difference of 24 or 3 feet in the finished leather. 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. I did not catch that.—A. Supposing I say that I have to pay 12 cents 
for my hides, or suppose I pay 13 cents, I have to raise my price a cent and a 
half a foot. If I pay 14, there is another cent and a half. For every cent a 
pound there is on the hide, I have to get a cent and a half more, because I do 
not get a foot of leather to a pound of hide. 


By Mr. Hammell: 
Q. How many feet of leather will those hides make?—A. 85 feet to 100 
pounds, in the light leathers. If it is heavy leather I may only get 80, 
because the light leather will stretch. 


By Mr. Milne: 
Q. Before you get too far away from my hides, do I gather from your 
figures that you get 6 cents a pound?—A. On to-day’s market. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. What was it at that time?—A. I was paying 9 cents for those hides at 
that time, for that same quality of hides, what we call heavy hides. 


By Mr. Milne: 

Q. Why could you not use those hides for uppers?—A. The hides from the 
West come from heavy cattle, heavy cows and steers, and for making fine 
shoes you cannot use them. We have to make a leather which is an imitation 
of calf, and to get an imitation of calf you have to go down, because the grain 
of the calf is fine, and the older or bigger the animal is the coarser the grain 


will be. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. How do you explain this, that in the Old Country the harder the hide 
the more per pound they pay for it?—A. It all depends; if you want to sell 
steer hides for making a harness leather or belting leather, you can get the 
price for the packer hides, 18 cents. 

Q. For a heavy steer hide?—A. The reason for that is, to make harness 
or belting, the leather must not have any cuts or scores. 

Q. I understand that—A. It must be perfect. The country butcher or the 
country farmer is not particular enough in preparing the hides. 

Q. Some of them?—A. I can safely say 95 per cent of them. In the abat- 
toirs, the man who makes a cut or score on a hide is penalized, so as to get 
nearly perfect hides. 

Q. But there is none of the discrimination in our western country, nobody 
bothers whether they cut or score, it is Just so much a pound anyway?—A. 
Yes. 

By Mr. Milne: 

Q. They are all sold at a cut price?—A. Yes, because the tanner knows 
what he is buying and pays according to the value of the hide he gets. 

Q. Would you say 75 per cent of the country hides were damaged?—A. 
My experience is 95 per cent. It needs a little education on the part of the 
farmers so that that percentage will be reduced. 

Q. Then you might just as well cut them or not, there is no difference?— 
A. Yes, there is a difference; if you can put it in good condition you will get 
a better price; the difference between the packer’s condition and the country 
condition is between 2 and 24 cents a pound. If you put your hides in a 
packer’s condition, I would pay you 6 cents a pound, plus 1 cent for salting 
and 1 cent for curing, which would be 8 cents, and 2 cents more for the good 
condition of the hide, which would be 10 cents, and I would pay the freight. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. Just let us get back to our boots for a minute. You say you sold these 
to Messrs. Ritchie & Company for 22 cents per square foot, and you say it just 
cost you that?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you gave us an estimate of 10 cents a foot for making and 12 cents 
a pound for country hides?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Does a foot just weigh about a pound? Was it 10 cents a foot or 10 
cents a pound for making?—A. 10 cents a foot. 

Q. And 12 cents a pound for country hides, or 12 cents a foot?—A. 12 
cents a pound. 

Q. Does a pound just make a foot?—A. No, the difference is 15 per cent 
less, which we have to deduct for splits that we are taking off from the hide, 
which takes care of the shrinkage. If I get 100 pounds of hide, I will only 
receive 85 feet, with the shrinkage of 15 per cent. 

Q. In your view, as a shoe manufacturer, because you know both trades, 
how many feet go into a boot like this?—A. It all depends on the pattern; 
some of them are what they call an economical pattern, that is a low cut upper, 
a little lower in the upper. e 

Q. We were dealing with this shoe here?—A. It takes 166 feet for a 
60-pair lot. 

Q. 166 feet for a 60-pair lot. That gives you how much a pair?—A. About 
23 feet. 

Q. 23 feet?—A. Yes, 2.74. 

Q. 23 feet at 22 cents would be a little over 60 cents for the leather that 
goes in here?—A. Yes; now, you have to add for the lining, 15 yards at 29 
cents. 

Q. We have the leather at 60 cents, that provides for the leather, does it 
not?—A. Not all the leather, you have the facings. 

Q. What do these cost per pair of boots?—A. That is 27 feet at 12 cents; 
that is, by 60 pair lots. 

Q. 27 feet for a 60 pair lot?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Hammell: 
At 12 cents a foot?—A. Yes, it is about five cents and a fraction. 


By the Chairman: 

54 cents?—A. Yes. 

Call it 6 cents?—A. Yes. 

Now, what else?—A. Have you the linings? 
. No, you have not given us those, what did you say those were?—A. 
15 yards at 29 cents. You must remember my figures are all in 60 pair lots. 

Q. It comes to 6 cents a pair?—A. If you want me to simplify the thing 

I can reduce that. The linings would cost 73 cents a pair. Now, the sock linings 
cost a cent. That is about all. That is for the upper, outside of the box toe. 


By Mr. McKay: 
Q. Anything for the laces?—A. That is a different. matter. 


LLLH © 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Just follow along, and we will find out what your calculations are?—A. 
T have all the details, if you want them. 

Q. Give them to us, please?—A. What else do you want to know? The 
sole leather, that is the leather in the sole here costs 25 cents a pair. The 
insole, inside the shoe, costs 15 cents a pair. The heel, that is a part of the 
heel, costs 64 cents a pair, and my figures are for a half-rubber heel, 9 cents a 
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pair. The welting—do you know what a welt is? It is just around here, 
holding the upper to the sole. 

Q. What does that amount to?—A. 114 cents a pair. The counter, 23 
cents a pair, the box toe, 4 cents a pair. That makes around 734 cents a pair. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. How much were your facings a pair?—A. About 6 cents. 


By the Chairman: 

The whole thing is what?—A. 734 cents. 

Are these your figures, from your factory?—A. My figures, yes. 
This is your factory cost?—A. Yes. 

. So they cost $3.08 per pair, and what were the figures given by Mr. 
Warrington?—A. $3.05. One of his costs was greater than mine, by four cents 
a foot. 

The CHairRMAN: I think we might very profitably produce this cost sheet, 
and call it Exhibit No. 110. (Not printed) 

The Wirness: I will continue. The labour costs 79 cents. Then, all the 
rest of the shoe, the shoe findingseincluding thread, hooks and eyes, nails, stains, 
for the finishing of the shoe, the laces, the cartons, the packing cases, all together 
that makes 364 cents a pair. The royalty is 7 cents a pair. 


OOOO 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Who is that paid to?—A. To the United Shoe Machinery Company. 

Q. They will not sell their machinery, will they?—A. No, they will not. 
My overhead is 8 per cent, which means 23 cents. 

Q. What do you include in your overhead?—-A. The foreman, the superin- 
tendent, the power, the fuel, the insurance, and part of the rent. That is all. 

Q. No executive salary?—A. No executive officers on that, that is my 
factory cost, not a selling cost. The factory cost, the initial factory cost is 
$2.85, and 23 cents for overhead makes it $3.08. 

Q. Now, what are you able to sell that for?—A. I sell this line at $3.70 net. 

Q. You are a better salesman, apparently, than Mr. Warrington.—A. I do 
not know about that, I guess he makes more money than I do. You have to 
deduct out of that the travellers; some of them cost me 6 per cent, and others 
cost me 15 and 20 per cent. You can see where I come out. 

Q. Where do you sell your shoes, all to wholesalers?—A. To the retailers, 
from coast to coast. 

Q. That costs money?—A. That costs money. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. So the retailer buys this shoe at $3.70?—A. Yes, and he pays on that 
44 per cent sales tax, which I have to charge him as a manufacturer selling to 
a retailer, 44 per cent, and that means 17 cents has to be added. 

Q. You have had to pay a sales tax on the hides?—A. Yes, a 24 per cent. 

Q. But you are your own tanner?—A. Yes, for part of my leather, for part 
of the leather I am using. I do not make all the leathers I use. 

Q. And the shoe that you sell for $3.70 to the retailer is a shoe which you 
say is practically identical with this Exhibit 109?—A. Yes, as near as I can 
make out. 

Q. What do you call it, No. 3?—A. Yes, No. 3. 

Q. What do you sell your No. 1 and No. 2 for?—A. It costs me $3.29. 

Q. The No. 2?—A. Yes. Our No. 1—I will have to explain that. My No. 
1 is a calf or kid shoe which is made solid right through with a solid counter. 
We call a No. 2 made out of the cow hide, which is a better selection right 
through. It takes 10 feet of leather more to the case in the cutting. 
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Q. How many are in a case?—A. 60 pair. It is all 60 pair lots. 

Q. When you say the counter is all solid, when it is not solid what is in 
it?—A. They call them fibre counters, a kind of pulp which is a very good 
counter and gives pretty good wear, but it is not leather. 

Q. It may appear like leather but it is really not?—A. It looks like leather. 

Q. It is made out of wood pulp?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Very much the same material as a newspaper?—-A. Very much stronger, 
though, it is pretty stiff. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Where is the counter, in the heel?—A. No. You see the stiffener here? 
(indicates. ) 
Q. Yes.—A. That is the counter. 
Q. The counter is the stiffener over the heel?—A. Yes. 
Mr. Munro: Mr. Chairman, does that $2.70 include—? 


The Witness: I said $3.70. 


By Mr. Munro: 
Q. Does that include the sales tax?—A. No, it costs $3.87 when he gets it 
and the freight besides. 
Q. Then he has to pay the sales tax?—A. Of 44 per cent. 
Q. That would bring it up to?—A. $3.87. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. That is what it would cost the retailer?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Plus freight?—-A. Plus freight; it all depends, if it goes as we said to 
Calgary, it might cost him 15 cents a pair. 

Q. Do you make any attempt to indicate what prices the retailers must sell 
your goods at?—A. No, we do not. It is illegal now. 

Q. The law has not been passed yet. Do you find the cost of distribution 
pretty heavy in this country?—-A. I do not see how it could be reduced. 

Q. You sell to any retailer?—A. Provided he is good. 

Q. Of course, provided he will pay for his goods; de you sell to these 
large mail order houses like Eaton?—A. Yes. 

Q. And do they get your goods at the same prices as you scll to the ordinary 
retailer?—A. That is my secret. I do not want to give that to the press. 


By Mr. McKay: 
Q. You sell in large volumes? 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. From that I take it that you have to compete with the other man 
who sells to Eaton. What about importing hides from the United States?—A. 
I do not know of any hides imported, except from Chicago, not for shoes, more 
especially. They are imported mostly for harness and belting, but calf skins 
are imported from New York. It is an odd thing that the calf skins from 
oh York—what we call New York City skins—are better than our Canadian 
calf skins. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Why is that?—A. They do not kill the calves so young as they do here. 
Q. What difference, if any, is there between the price of leather in the 
United States, and the price of leather in Canada?—A. It all depends on the 
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demand. I have a report here, which was issued last Saturday, on this very 
leather exhibit which I figured in my shoes, in my sheet here, and is what we 
call “ light hides,” 50 tan, which cost me from 2 to 24 cents a pound more than 
those heavy hides, which give you a better imitation of calf. I see here on 
this sheet the quotation for our coloured side leather is from 26 to 30 cents, 
and my figures for that No. 3 grade is 26 cents, and my No. 2 grade is 28 cents, 
so I am pretty near right. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Do you sell leather to the harness trade?—A. I used to make some 
during the war, but to-day there is an over-production. There are too many 
tanners making harness leather on account of the automobiles. They do not 
use so many horses to-day They use the Ford cars. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Do they‘use leather in automobiles?—A. No. Most of the cheap grades 
use imitation leather. It is a cotton fabric with varnish on top of that, which 
gives an imitation of grain. It is pretty hard to tell the difference. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Let us ask you this question: These machines which you have to lease 
from the United States, are Canadian manufacturers paying more to the owners 
than the United States manufacturers have to do?—A. I have no way of finding 
that out. I have to take their word for it. 

Q. And what do they say?—A. They say it is equivalent. 

Q. The same?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, what about wages to operatives in shoe factories in Canada and 
the United States? How do they compare?—A. I have -not been in the States 
to inquire about that, to see how much the men are making—whether they are 
making more money or not, but I understand that the cost per unit is a little 
cheaper in the States, on account of the big volume they make, and I also 
understand that the machines are more up to date and a little faster than ours. 

Q. As far as the salary is concerned, will there be much difference?—A. If 
you take the salaries by the week of the shoe operators—there are no shoe 
makers to-day—they are simply mechanics—they can make better wages in 
the States when they work full time, and still the manufacture per unit may 
cost them a little less per pair. 

Q. Because he may be running his factory at greater speed?—A. Yes, that 
is right. 

Q. Is there anything that prevents our manufacturers from running their 
factories just as efficiently as they do in the States?—A. Yes. I should say 
that in this country there are probably too many shoe factories. It is divided 
up so much that each factory is not getting enough work to work full capacity 
for the population. 

Q. Well, now, what would be the effect of a reduction of tariff on boots and 
shoes?—A. It would kill about 75 per cent of the shoe manufacturers—put 
them out of business. 

Q. And the fittest would survive?—A. Well, they will be shaky. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. If we have too many of them, why not kill them off?—A. What are we 
going to do about the labour? You must not forget that if you close down 
the shoe factories, you have to close a few tanneries also, because they depend 
on the shoe factories for running their plants. 
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By the Charman: 

Q. But leather goes over into the United States free?—A. Yes, but you 
cannot compete with the American tanners. 

Q. Why not?—A. For the same reason, they have the big output. They 
can turn out a larger quantity than we can, and make fewer lines than we are 
making. Take in my shoe factory, I make mostly all the lines that a shoe 
manufacturer can make. 

Q. Is that really economically wise to have our factories trying to make 
so many different lines?—A. Well, unless a shoe maunfacturer caters to the 
wholesale trade, he cannot specialize, because you cannot put a traveller on the 
road selling only women’s shoes, going round the country. It would cost 20 
to 25 per cent to get orders. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. I find that we exported to the United States in 1919, leather, 2,603,000 
pounds?—A. Yes. 

Q. And in 1920, 3,979,000 pounds?—A. Yes. 

Q. And in 1921, it came down. It practically ceased.—A. Yes. 

Q. So that we do export leather to the States?—A. Sole leather. 

Q. There is the other kind; there is harness leather?—A. Yes. 

Q. There is upper leather, 1920, 4,529,964 pounds.—A. For upper leather— 
pounds or feet? 

Q. Pounds.—A. Upper leather is not generally sold by the pound. 

Q. That is the way it describes it. I am reading from the Year Book.— 
A. There is a reason for that. I have to-day a certain amount of leather made 
up, and there should be a demand for it in this country. I might be very glad 
to get rid of it in the States at a cheaper price than we can get in this country. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. We have noticed that phenomenon quite often.—A. Yes, that is what is 
generally done in the export trade. You make yourself your own competitor 
to put it out of the country. 

Q. Let me ask you this: Is there any reason why our tanners, as the 
United States market is open to them—is there any reason why they should be 
manufacturing on a smaller scale than in the United States?—A. I believe, with 
the leather tanners, that their capacity is too large for the consumption. I 
believe the capacity is double the consumption of this country. In past years 
they had the English market, where they exported quite a lot of sole leather. 
To-day they have not. 

~ Q. Who supplies the English market now?—A. Themselves—the English 
tanners. 

Q. Now, is not one of the largest tanneries in America in Kitchener?—A. 
The largest, oh, no,—one of the largest. 

Q. One of the largest?—A. Yes, it is pretty large. 

Q. That is the Lang Tanning Company?—A. Yes. 

Q. They will produce on a scale approaching the large factories in the 
States?—A. Yes, but they used to only make harness leather for years, but they 
switched to sole leather, because they had not the demand for harness leather 
to keep their plant working, so, when the sole leather tanners were too many, 
that is, their production or their output of sole leather, was too much for 
Canada, Mr. Lang stepped in and increased the output, with no more consump- 
tion, which meant that it reduced the output of others, or the sales of others, 
and the result was that some tanners had to close down some of their plants. 
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Q. Is that not the history of all industries, that the less efficient have to 
give way to the more efficient? Is that not true of all industry?—A. I would 
not agree with that, Mr. Chairman, when you call it efficient. I call efficient 
the man who makes money. A man can do a big business and go to the wall. 
I do not call that efficiency. 


By Mr. Hammell: 

Q. You do considerable tanning. What material do you use in the tanning 
process—hemlock, bark, or chemicals?—A. I would not say chemicals. 

Q. I have reference to that plant which is grown in Arizona. Do you import 
some of that?—-A. The extracts are made out of bark or wood. For instance, 
we use hemlock, but used ground, and put in liquid in solid form. I also use 
quebacho, which comes from South America, which comes from a tree there, 
and is reduced into solid form to save the freight and transportation. Then 
when it gets to my tannery, I reduce it with boiling water into a liquid to be 
used into the leather. Besides, there is the chrome tannage. The chrome tan- 
nage is a mineral. There is a bark from it of soda, or potash. That is chrome. 
The commercial name is Chrome. That is reduced into powder, and I use this 
powder with water, which makes it a liquid to get into the leather easier, and 
tan the leather, so in the tanning game there are practically two tannages— 
mineral tannage and vegetable tannage. 

Q. This material that comes from South America, and I believe also from 
Arizona—that comes into Canada duty free?—A. Yes, except that we have to 
pay 33 per cent sales tax. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Which do you consider the longest lived leather, the chrome, or mineral, 
or vegetable tannage?—A. To-day, all fine shoes are made of chrome leather. 
You cannot wear them out. I mean to say upper leather. If you were going 
to buy for your children, chromé sole leather, it will last quite a while, but the 
trouble with the chrome sole leather is that it is slippery. If you were walking 
on a wet sidewalk, people in Ontario might think that you were drunk. It is 
very slippery. 

Q. But it is long-lived?—A. Yes. 

Q. When we buy a chrome halter, that is the best we can buy?—A. Yes, 
Sir, (bts. 

Q. Better than the raw hide?—A. I would not say. Raw hide is pretty 
good tannage too, you know, but a chrome is just as good. 

By Mr. Munro: 

Q. We have heard that the old process of tanning was much better than 
the modern, but it took a longer period to tan. Is there anything in that?—A. 
I would not like to say. I do not like to knock down the other fellows, ycu 
know. If this was not to be repeated, I might tell you my views, but it would 
not be fair for me to say anything of that kind. 


By Mr. Milne: 

Q. The witness made a remark that automobiles were displacing horses, 
consequently, there was not the demand for harness leather?—A. I said that. 

Q. There is another thing. As I go through the country to-day, I see cow 
hides cut up in strips for rope traces, chain traces, and rope lines, so that the real 
reason why your harness leather is not in demand to-day is that the farmer has 
not got the purchasing power?—A. Yes. You must not forget in the West you 
have a lot of tractors, too, replacing the horses. Outside of that, many farmers 


have their own cars. 
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By Mr. Stansell: 


Q. I was going to ask the process of tanning that you use. Is it a rapid 
process?—A. A rapid process. 

Q. How long after you got the cleaned hide will you have the leather fit 
to sell?—A. We can turn out the leather finished in four weeks. 


By Mr. Milne: 


Q. Regarding these cow hides, at the present time there is nothing to give 
me an incentive to buy a good hide. I might just as well get a slash, because 
I know that I am going to get a good price. There is a big bunch of hides; 
practically all our local hides are killed by the local people. If we can get 
3 cents a pound, I think it is too much to throw away.—A. If you want to sell 
a tanner, you have to accumulate a carload, and make the different selections 
that the tanner is willing to buy. For instance, a sole leather tanner has no 
use for hides under 50 pounds. The harness leather tanner has no use for calf 
hides. He uses steer hides. Then, they have no use for bull hides either. Unless 
you have as big an output as a packer, to make the selections, and you wait 
until you have a carload of each selection, you cannot sell the hides at a price 
that the packer can get for his hides. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. What about dry hides?—A. They are used mostly for sole leather. 

Q. So the thing to do is to put them on the fence and let them dry?—A. 
There are some too dry. There are some dried in the sun, which is very 
dangerous. They have got to know how to dry them in the sun, because they 
might be sunburnt. Then there is the dry salted, which is dried in the shade, 
under a roof, with open air, the air to circulate, which is less dangerous. 

Q. I am thinking of it from the farmer’s point of view, which is the best 
way. They can stretch them there and dry them in the shade, and you can 
see whether there are cuts. When they are rolled you cannot see the cuts.—— 
A. I would not recommend it for the West, because you could not do anything. 
The dry hides are put in a dry condition in a very warm climate. In South 
America, and South Africa, but in none of the countries of the north, as Eng- 
iand or France, or Denmark, or Sweden—Norway. They never dry the hides. 

Q. I have seen dry hides in the West, not very often—A. I would not 
recommend them. 

The CuHamrmMan: We will excuse Mr. Daoust, and thank him very much 
for his information. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. What is your brand of shoes called?—A. “Dalaco”. That means the 
first syllable of the name “ Daoust”, the first syllable of the name“ Lalonde ” 
—La, and “co.” company. 


Lioyp MacpHerson AULT was called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is your full name?—A. Lloyd Macpherson Ault. 
Vy Q. Where do you reside?—A. Ottawa. 

Q. What is the company or business with which you are connected?—A. The 
Ault Shoe Company, Limited. 

Q. I understand, Mr. Ault, that you handle Exhibit No. 109, this shoe that 
I have in my hand?—A. We do. 
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« Q. Would you mind telling us what you paid the manufacturer for it?—A. 
OausiG, 

Q. What do you pay? (The witness in reply to this question produces 
the original invoice showing that the shoe Exhibit No. 109 was purchased by 
his company for $3.10 per pair, and he had to pay a sales tax of 24 per cent.) 

Q. You are in the wholesale line, I understand?—A. Yes. 

Q. Will you produce the copy as Exhibit No. 111?—A. Yes. 


Exuisit No. 111, not printed 


Q. Now, you resold those at what price?—-A. $3.90 a pair. 

Q. And when you calculate your profit, do you take into consideration your 
profit on the sales tax, as well as your profit on the invoice?—A. You mean, 
do we take a profit on the sales tax? 

Q. Yes?—A. No. 

Q. Well now, the whole of these goods included in the consignment of 
boots that we have before us, the whole consignment cost you $296.01?—A. Yes. 

Q. When you re-sold that, didn’t you establish your profit on the whole 
$296.012—A. No. I took that cost of $3.10, adding the sales tax which is kept 
separate for the time being, and I did not add $3.10. I did not say 24 cents is 
so much, and add my profit on to the answer that I got. I add my profit on 
$3.10, and my sales tax on $3.10 is so much. In other words, I do not pyramid 
the sales tax charge. 

@. You must add a little more to the invoice price to take care of the sales 
tax that you pay?—A. I do not quite follow just what you want. 

Q. Supposing you are sitting down in the counting house, and you are esti- 
mating what you are going to re-sell the case that you bought at the rate of 
$3.10, you have to pay a little more than $3.10?—A. That is figured as a separate 
item in my overhead. 

Q. Well, you say you do not figure what you paid by way of sales tax as 
a basis for computation of profit?—A. I did not understand your question. That 
shoe cost me $3.10 at the factory. I have to pay a tax of 24 per cent, which 
increases the cost of the shoe. I have to pay freight on it to land it in my ware- 
house. 

Q. And all these things come into consideration when you estimate the price 
at which you can re-sell?—A. Yes. 

Q. That pyramids the sales tax?—A. Yes, it does. 

Q. Now, you have got your selling invoice? You told us you re-sold 


that?—A. $3.90. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. What percentage of profit is that?—-A. It figures 1 cent more than 25 per 
cent gross. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Do you know what the retailer gets for this shoe? What is it sold for? 
—A. $4.95. 

Q. And that is a profit of what for the retailer—a gross profit?—A. I do 
not know. J did not figure, I will figure it. It is under 30 per cent. 

Q. Do you handle the No. 1 shoe from the same maker?—A. We handle the 
No. 1 shoe. 

Q. Made by the same firm?—A. Yes. 

Q. What do you pay for your No. 1?—A. I am not familiar with the cost 
of those shoes. I can get the information for you and give it to you to-morrow, 


if you require it. 
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Q. We have had the factory cost of the No. 1 shoe. We have had the 
price at which the No. 1 was sold to the wholesaler. We would be interested in 
knowing what you paid for the No. 1 and No. 2 of this same brand, the Bedford 
shoe. You might work it out, and if you know what it retailed for, we would 
be glad to have that information. You might drop a line to the Secretary, and 
tell us what you paid for No. 1. 


The CHamman: The Committee will stand adjourned until 8.30 p.m. 


The Committee adjourned until 8.30 p.m. 


——E 


Evening Session 


(The Committee resumed at 8 p.m., Mr. McMaster, the Chairman pre- 
siding.) 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, if you will come to order, we will hear from the 
gentleman who is the Secretary of the Shoe Manufacturers’ Association. 


SAMUEL Roy Weaver, called, sworn, and examined: 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is your full name, Mr. Weaver?—A. Samuel Roy Weaver. 

Q. Where do you live?—A. Montreal. 

Q. In what business are you?—A. I am Manager of the Shoe Manufacturers’ 
Association of Canada. 

Q. What are the objects of that Association?—A. The objects of the Asso- 
ciation are, to serve as a trade organization, to improve conditions in the industry 
as far as it is possible, to work for maximum efficiency, to carry on various 
services in the interests of the members of the Association, such as a credit 
information service, to obtain informaton about such matters as style, style 
tendencies, to keep in touch with matters of that kind, and generally to serve as 
a trade organization for the betterment and advancement of the shoe industry. 

Q. What is the organization of that Association, who compose it?—A. Such 
of the shoe manufacturers throughout Canada as are willing to come into mem- 
bership in the Association and comply with the constitution and by-laws. 

Q. What is the annual fee?—A. The annual fee is based upon sales made 
during the previous calendar year. 

Q. What do you charge per member?—A. It runs anywhere from a minimum 
fee of $20 to a maximum of $375. 

Q. Which would be on a certain percentage of the turnover?—A. At a 
certain rate per thousand dollars of sales during the year. 

Q. Do you have any agreement as to prices?—A. Absolutely none. I have 
been connected with the Association for several years, and have never heard 
anything about uniform prices or price fixing at any of the meetings of the 
members of the Association. 


By Mr. Sales: 
_ Q. How many members have you?—A. The membership at the present time 
1s approximately 120 firms. 
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By the Chairman: 


(). Are they all in the manufacturing business?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How many hands will the largest and the smallest employ, roughly 
speaking?—A. An establishment is not classed as a factory officially unless it 
employs 5 hands or more. I cannot tell you the maximum number. We do not 
get reports on that. Probably I have the figures here for 1920, taken from the 
Official Report of the Bureau of Statistics, which is the latest report of that 
kind. 

Q. That is the Dominion Bureau?—A. Yes. It does not show the maximum 
number of employees in any one firm. 

Q. You have come here for the purpose of giving the Committee some of 
the views of the manufacturers. You might proceed and give us what you desire 
to say.—A. In the first place, I would like to put in an explanation or a state- 
ment which Mr. Warrington asked me to make before he left, in connection with 
his evidence given this afternoon. You will remember that he stated that the 
profit on a pair of shoes made and sold by the John Ritchie Company last year 
averaged 28 cents. The result of multiplying that amount per pair was given 
as something like $96,000, if I remember correctly. Mr. Warrington told me 
afterwards that he must have made some mistake. The reason he hesitated 
was that he remembered paying income tax very recently on just $53,000 net 
profit, and only $53,000. The difference between the $96,000 which was figured 
out by this Committee this afternoon and the $53,000 which was the correct 
figure, was made up of bad debts, which were very heavy last year, and 
depreciation. 

Q. Depreciation at what ratio?—A. Certain regulations are issued by the 
Income Tax Department in that connection. I am not certain of the details, but 
I know that the matter is very closely regulated, and a company is not allowed 
to hide profits behind depreciation. 

Q. After taking off an allowance which was made for last year, for bad 
debts, and allowing for depreciation, they made $53,000 on a capitalization of 
$400,000?—A. No, sir. The actual investment was approximately $700,000. Mr. 
Warrington himself made that correction during his evidence this afternoon, I 
ee The first figure mentioned was $400,000, but he had left out reserves I 

elieve. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. I think he said the capital was $500,000?—A. That was the nominal 
capital. That $700,000 as I understand it includes the reserves actually built 
up. If a company foregoes profits, foregoes the distribution of dividends, if the 
shareholders decide that instead of taking the earnings for one year out of the 
business, that that proportion will go back into the business, it is just as much 
an investment as new money. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Was there any year in that period when they did not pay a dividend?— 
A. I am not familiar with the details of the business. Mr. Warrington had to 
leave on that train, as he had an appointment in Quebec to-morrow morning, 
and he asked me to make this correction. 

Mr. Sates: He said they had paid not more than ten per cent in eleven 
years. 

The CHamRMAN: What they had done was to put back the profits into the 
business. 


Witness: During the forty years they have been operating. 
[Mr. S. Roy Weaver.] 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. Go on, Mr. Weaver.—A. That $53,000 on an investment of $700,000 
works out at about 7.5 per cent, and that is the best showing of any shoe 
manufacturing firm I know of in Canada. This company which Mr. Warring- 
ton represents is one of the two most successful companies in Canada. There 
have been very few firms that have made even bank interest during the past 
few years upon their investment. 

Q. What do you mean by a few years?—A. Certainly since the depression 
of two or three years ago in the shoe manufacturing industry there has hardly 
been a time when the average profits would run to even bank interest. There 
has always been a large number of failures, as evidenced by the number of 175 
casualties during the last 35 or 40 years, and the casualty list since 1918 has 
numbered 52 firms. I have the detailed list with me. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. There is only one observation I would like to make, that is, that this is 
rather misleading, because Mr. Ritchie’s salary as President of the Company i2 
included in all that expenditure. I do not want to be inquisitive enough to ask 
what his salary is, but I have no doubt it stands at a pretty nice figure, and all 
that sort of thing is paid out of the profits. It is admitted here that there are 
too many shoe factories for the business in Canada. What is it that is attracting 
people to put money into the shoe business if it is such an unfortunate business 
and there is the number of casualties you have described now?—A. Well, it has 
been very very easy for a man to start in the shoe manufacturing business 
with practically no capital. A man who has worked in a shoe factory for a little 
while, who has had some training in the industry, who has saved perhaps a few 
thousand dollars, has been able to rent machinery or get machinery on the 
royalty plan, with but a very small investment, practically no real investment, 
and starts up as a shoe manufacturer. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Let me interject a question here. Did you say 179 factories?—A. The 
official figure for 1920 was 173. That number has been reduced somewhat since. 

Q. Of those 173, how many would be factories of the sort you have just 
described?—A. I could not tell you definitely how many of those started up in 
that way. A very large number, a very considerable proportion of the factories 
are very small concerns. That is shown by the fact—I don’t know whether it 
was mentioned this afternoon or not—that there are probably not more than 
25 shoe factories in Canada with an actual capital as large as $250,000, and 
not more than six with a capital of $500,000 or more. wie 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Is there no tendency towards merging, in the boot and shoe trade?—A. 
Not in this country. There has been a very pronounced development in the 
United States. 

Q. What about the Ames-Holden-McCready Company failure?—A. That 
was the only large-firm in Canada. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. That was about as bad a casualty as any?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Their stock was considerably watered when the merger took place?— 

A. As I uncerstand it, the Ames-Holden-McCready Company never paid one 

cent of dividend on their so-called watered stock, so that so far as that goes 
[Mr. S. Roy Weaver.] 
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the public had no interest in the so-called water, because it was not reflected 
in any way in the price. 

Q. But the fact was that they had considerably increased their capital? 

The Cuarrman: I don’t know how many people lost money on the stock 
exchange dealing in the stock of Ames-Holden-McCready Company. I think 
that was one of the reasons, if not the chief reason for the unfortunate fate 
which overtook the Merchants Bank of Canada. So that I think the watering 
of the stock was not one of the harmless things some people would lead the 
public to believe. 


Wrrness: I was referring to the question of price. The watered stock 
had no effect upon the price of shoes in Canada. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. How many members have you in your association? A. Approximately 
120 or 125, 


By Mr. Sales: 


(). What. is the number of factories?—A. The number of factories, according 
to the lust report in 1920 was 173. The number now has been somewhat 
reduced by the number of casualties, the 52 I have mentioned. A number of 
those firms, after compromising with creditors or obtaining extensions are 
continuing to run along. I was just going to say that even in the case of 
Ames-Holden-McCready, that the firm after making an arrangement with the 
creditors is still continuing. A large number of the firms still operating are 
in an exceedingly weak financial condition. I know of a number of factories 
that are in the hands of the bank, and others which are renewing to a very 
considerable extent with their crecitors. 

Q. Tell me this; you say that there are not more than 25 firms with a 
capitalization of $250,000 and upwards, and not more than about six with a 
capitalization of $500,000 and upwards—first of all tell me, what is the 
economical unit for a shoe factory, what size has it got to be before it is an 
economical unit as a producing organization?—A. If you went over to the 
Endicott-Johnston Corporation in the United States, which with a number 
of factories produces 135,000 pairs of shoes per day, they would probably tell 
you that their factory represents the most efficient industrial organization in 
the shoe industry that has yet been born. I cannot answer the question as to 
what an economical unit is. 

Q. Is it the factory with less than $250,000 invested, or the factory with 
more than $250,000 invested?—-A. There are some in both classes which have 
been doing fairly well, and some in both classes which have been doing 
exceedingly poorly. 

Q. I suppose it is # question of management rather than size?—A. Very 
largely. 

Q. Can you tell us what proportion of casualties you have had in the last 
three years, in companies in which the capitalization is $250,000 and upward? 
—A. I was just glancing over the list of failures, The majority of the failures 
appear to have been among the smaller companies, although there are seven or 
eight good sized companies which are included in this list. 

Q. You will correct me if I am wrong, but I am afraid you would have to 
have a shoe factory of a considerable size before you could get an economical 
producing unit, and I would take it that we might expect, if the industry had 
to pass through hard times, that a good many would fail of those which had 
been formed in the way you stated a while ago, namely, a workman gaining 
some experience and being enabled to start in the business with next to no 
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capital invested. I presume that has been the history, has it not?—A. That 
has been the way a very considerable proportion of them have started. 

Q. An extremely able man with a turn for business, starting that way, 
might possibly develop a splendid business?—A. In a few cases firms of that 
kind have been successful. 


By Mr. Elliott: 
Q. Is it not a fact that the smaller industries have been absorbed by the 
larger industries?—A. Not in the shoe manufacturing business, absolutely not. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. The fact still remains that the man who is a foreman in a factory and 
should have a pretty good idea of what the product is likely to be finds that 
there is an attraction to him to start in business for himself?—A. I should, 
Mr. Chairman, have made a correction. With regard to that figure of 25, 
instead of saying that there are not more than 25 factories with an actual 
capital of $250,000, I should have said with an actual capital of more than 
$100,000. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. The business is very largely carried on by very small factories, that 
is, as compared with the factories which we have in modern industrial life?—A. 
Yes, and these small factories in a great many cases have no knowledge of cost 
accounting, they have been simply selling their goods on a competitive basis, 
without knowing what the goods cost them, and they fell by the wayside as 
soon as the depression overtook them. They have served as a drag on other 
companies, with the result that the profits have been low as compared with other 
industries of similar importance. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 

Q. Have many of these companies started up recently, or are they old- 
established companies, old-established firms?—A. I do not think there are 
more than six factories in Canada which have been in existence for more than 
thirty years. 

Q. Has there been any start up in recent years?—A. Quite a number of 
small factories during the last couple of years. The casualty list has been 
so heavy that the new firms going out are not as numerouseas those starting 
up, but there are quite a number going in and trying their luck as manu- 
facturers. 

Q. In reference to the evidence which was given by Mr. Deachman on 
Wednesday, there are two or three points I would like to refer to. In the 
first place, at page 925, Mr. Deachman referred to the United States shoe 
manufacturing industry as operating under free trade conditions. It is true 
that there is no tariff at the present time on boots and shoes entering the United 
States, but I think it should be pointed out that the shoe manufacturing industry 
in the United States was built up to its tremendous importance and magnitude 
by high protective duties, which enabled it to get the advantages of quantity 
production and attain a position of dominating importance as the leading shoe 
manufacturing country in the world. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Now, I would like to ask you if you have these figures for us. Boots 
and shoes. have been put on the free list in the United States by the Underwood 
Tariff which went into effect on the 3rd of October, 1913, so the United States 
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boot and shoe industry has been on the free trade basis for almost 10 years. 
Could you tell us what the production in the United States was in 1913, as 
compared with what it is to-day?—A. I have not those figures immediately 
available; the industry in the United States was tremendously developed by war 
conditions which were practically equivalent to the prohibitive import tariff, 
and during the war the United States exported a tremendous quantity of boots 
and shoes. That export business has been very greatly reduced since, by 
readjustment of the exchange situation, by the fact that the shoe manufacturing 
industries in other countries have been coming back, and they have been 
recovering their former positions. 

Q. It is however, you will make what observations you might care to, but 
it is, I think, of interest to point out, Mr. Weaver, that although the protection 
element certainly was very strong in the United States prior to the passing of the 
last tariff, the Tariff Act of 1922, boots and shoes made wholly or in part of 
feather remained on the free list—A. Yes, although the United States shoe 
manufacturers have been asking for a return to the schedule of the 1909 Tariff. 

Q. What they wanted, I understand, at the same time, was to have leather 
remain on the free list; and they could not have leather free and boots and shoes 
protected, as I understand it, and they had to agree to have boots and shoes 
free as well as leather.—A. I do not know that they agreed to it. Mr. Chairman. 

Q. They had to agree to it?—-A. I know they did ask for a protective 
tariff, but despite the magnitude of the industry and the effect of the exchange 
situation and other factors, a great many British shoes are being sold, and the 
imports are increasing at the present time, into the United States. 

Q. What evidence have you got supporting your statement that the shoe 
manufacturers of the United States asked for a return to protection?—A. I 
have here, sir, a copy of the National Shoe Manufacturers Association’s report. 
It is in the form of a despatch from Washington, or a letter from Washington 
dated December 30th, 1921, at the time the tariff was under consideration. Mr. 
John S. Kent, who is President of the National Boot and Shoe Manufacturers 
Association of the United States presented this report, in which he said: 


“With free hides, we believe, the shoe and leather industry in this 
country would be safe from unreasonable foreign competition with a 
protective duty of 15 per cent. This would, however, not be protective 
at the present time, bearing in mind that the foreign rate of exchange 
would give, foreign competitors an extreme advantage. As some time, 
however, will probably elapse before European manufacturers can 
adapt themselves to successfully enter the American market, a 15 per 
cent tariff might serve, with the expectation that more nearly normai 
rates of exchange will soon prevail.” 


Q. Was that the Alritch-Payne tariff of 15 per cent?—A. That was the 
rate of the tariff of 1909, I believe. As far back at 1842, there was a specific 
tariff on boots and shoes entering the United States of $1.25 a pair. At the 
price of shoes prevailing at that time, that would represent a very high pro- 
tective duty. Besides that, the United States has been separated, or has been 
protected, to a large extent, by her geographical situation, from competition. 
The fact of being on this continent; the fact of separation by the ocean from 
the other shoe manufacturing countries; the fact that during the period when 
the United States shoe industry was being developed, transportation was slow, 
there was a difference in customs and habits, there was slow communication, 
and the United States industry, in addition to the protection afforded by the 
tariff rates, had the protection of her geographical position, which Canada has 
not at the present time. The shoe manufacturing industry in Canada, on the 
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other hand, has been built up in the face of competition from the greatest shoe 
manufacturing country in the world facing it across a country 3,000 miles wide, 
with factories located close to the border and in a position to throw in shoes at 
all the principal centres, not only in regular trade, but also to take every 
advantage of dumping obsolete lines of shoes that are suited to the demands of 
the Canadian public, so that what development has taken place in the Canadian 
shoe manufacturing industry has been under tremendous handicaps. Besides 
that, the retailers in Canada have been slower to adopt new styles than those 
in the United States. The shoe manufacturers in this country do show styles 
almost as soon as those in the United States, but the retailers are slower in 
taking up new styles. A manufacturer was telling me only the other day that 
it is very often a year after he puts in a new last before he really gets quantity 
orders on that last. That means that retail buying is from one to two seasons 
behind in this country, with the result that under conditions of rapid style 
changes, the style may be just going out in the United States, may be becoming 
a slow seller there, at a time when it is quite satisfactory for the Canadian 
market, and these shoes will be offered for export at almost any price. In a 
ease of that kind, the manufacturer in the United States is able to state that 
he could offer them in the United States at the same price, because over there 
they are slow-selling lines, and can be offered below the cost of production. 
They are still suited to Canada, and if it were not for the tariff, that stuff 
would be dumped into this country in tremendous quantities. The United 
States shoe manufacturing industry, in approximately two weeks time, could 
produce all the boots and shoes required for the Canadian market. Their own 
industry is tremendously over-developed, or rather their capacity is very 
greatly in excess of their current requirements. 

Q. What about the capacity of our shoe manufacturers, as regards current 
requirements; are we in the same position as the United States?—A. We have 
a capacity in certain lines which is considerably in excess of the requirements 
of the Canadian market. During the war, Canadian manufacturers shipped 
quite a lot of boots abroad. A number of them put up new factories. As a 
result of the war time development, there was an increase in capacity which 
does not appear to be warranted, under present conditions at any rate. The 
per capita consumption of shoes in the United States is considerably larger 
than that in Canada, and it may be that when the Canadian public come to 
realize the advantages of having shoes suited to different occasions, paying a 
little more attention to style in footwear, the appropriateness of footwear, that 
our demand may increase even in proportion to population as it has in the 
United States. 

Q. Do I understand from that that you say the manufacturers would like 
us to change our shoes oftener, and have different kind of shoes for different 
occasions?—A. In the United States, a campaign of better dressing for men 
has been suggested. It is pointed out that very often a man will wear one 
pair of shoes, perhaps heavy walking shoes, even to social functions. 

_ Q. Of course, that is a crime that really the legislature should take cog- 
nizance of. Go ahead, sir, and excuse my interrupting you——A. There is a 
point there, I think, Mr. Chairman; there is a lack of recognition of the shoe 
as an article of dress as well as a mere article of utility. Other articles of 
Sean apparel are regarded as articles of dress to a greater extent than the 
shoe. 

Q. How strange it is, Mr. Weaver; we had yesterday a gentleman who 
was reading us, reading the whole people, a very strong lecture on the evils of 
extravagance, and who said that happiness would be obtained if we returned 
to the simple habits and customs of our forefathers, and here you come to-night 
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and you infer that your industry would be in a better position if we would only 
spend a little more money on our footwear, and had footwear appropriate for 
different occasions. That is just an observation by the way. Now, we have 
interfered with you a good deal. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Just on that point, what is the per capita consumption of shoes in 
Canada and the United States?—A. The production in the United States in 
1922,—from that would have to be taken the export business, and I am not 
sure just what that is at the moment. 


The CuarrmMan: Go ahead, sir, we must not interfere with you. 
The Witness: I have not the figures immediately available of the export 


shipments from the United States to deduct from their production figures, but 
their production in 1922 was 310,000,000 pairs. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is about 3 pairs apiece? —A. With a population of approximately 
108,000,000. Our production in 1922 was 16,000,000 pairs with a population 
of almost 9,000,000. 

Q. Is not the explanation of that very easy, without making out that we 
are less stylish than our American cousins? Do not the vast majority of the 
people in Canada, for four or five months of the year, wear rubbers or over- 
shoes?—A. That explains it to a very considerable extent, sir. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. So we are nearly as stylish as the United States, after all. They used 
less than 3 pairs per head, and we used two.—A. The production in Canada 
was 16,000,000 pairs for a population of 9,000,000, less than 2 pairs per head. 


By Mr. Hammell: 
Q. As compared with almost 3 pairs in the United States?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. What are your export figures from Canada?—A. During the war, sir, 
they ran up into very nice figures, but at the present time they are almost 
negligible. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. This is the production of shoes in the United States, that you have 
given us?—A. That 310,000,000, yes. 

Q. Yes?—A. That is the production of shoes in United States. 

Q. Their exports would come out of that?—A. Yes. 

Q. So they do not consume three pairs per capita?—A. No, not quite three 
pairs, but it would amount to over two and a half. 

Q. By taking out the exports?—-A. Yes, I would think so. Someone wanted 
the export figures from Canada. 

The CuHatrMaNn: Did we not have that before? 

Mr. CaLpwELu: We had it for 1918, 1919, 1920, and 1921. 

The CHatrMAN: Yes, we had that. 

The Witness: I have the figures immediately available for the 11 months 
ending February; they show exports of only 49,942 pairs of shoes from Canada 
representing a value of $121,827. OM, 
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By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. That is an increase over 1921?—A. No, sir, the figures for the corres- 
ponding period ending in February, 1922, were 266,000 pairs, or more than 
twice as great as those for the period ending 1923. 

Q. For 1921?—A. That was more than 48,000.—A. The total exports of 
boots and shoes from Canada for the 11 months ending February, 1921, reached 
4,121,238 pairs. The figures I was giving you were the total export figures from 
Canada on boots and shoes. 

Q. To all countries?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Caupwe tt: I see this is only to the United States; pardon me. 


The Cuatrman: Now, gentlemen, let me make a suggestion; Mr. Weaver 
has a statement to make and has not had very much chance to get on with it. 

Q. You were referring to Mr. Deachman’s evidence, and you were going to 
deal with some of the figures.—A. Yes, I referred to the fact that it was under 
protection of a very decided character that the shoe industry in the United 
States was able to reach a position of great importance. Then, on page 928— 

Q. Just before that, I will break through my own suggestion. Did not the 
shoe industry develop greatly in St. Louis, in the United States?—A. St. Louis 
is one of the big shoe centres. 

Q. That would have to be built up in the face of the strongest kind of com- 
petition from the New England States, would it not?—A. I am not certain that 
my information is correct or exact in that particular, but I believe that the 
industry there got its start due to labour troubles in the New England States. 

Q. Labour troubles are more or less of an ephemeral character, are they not? 
Workmen cannot stay out of a job very long, can they?—A. They had a very 
long period of trouble in the New England States, and I think that was the 
start of the St. Louis industry, or rather it was the period when it got a decided 
impetus. 

Q. Apart from that, you would have to admit that the industry in and 
about St. Louis was built up in the face of the competition of the New England 
States—A. Yes, but the manufacturers of St. Louis had available a tremendous 
home market, consisting of the entire United States, without any danger of that 
market being cut off at any time by adverse tariff legislation. I will point out 
im a few moments that Canada’s position is different from that of a district or a 
state of the American union. 

Q. Even though you have free entry for your goods into the United States? 
—A. A situation that may be changed at any time that the Congress at Washing- 
ton may deem it desirable to change it. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. It has been free a long time.—A. Yes, but there is an agitation for a 
change, now. 

Q. But during that time, you had the advantage of the American as well as 
the Canadian market. That is, you had at your doors 110,000,000 people in the 
United States, as well as the 8,500,000 in Canada, while the American manu- 
facturer only had the 110,000,000 people, and was cut off from the people in 
Canada by a tariff. In that way, you had an advantage over the American 
manufacturer, had you not?—A. I can answer that, I think, in this way. If 
the manufacturer was considering putting up a factory to serve the United 
States and also the Canadian market, he would almost certainly put it up in 
the United States, where he would be absolutely certain of the market of 
110,000,000, no matter what happened, rather than put it up in Canada, where 
he would be only certain of the market of eight or nine million, with a possibility 
of the market of 110,000,000 being cut off at any time. 
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Q. That is not answering my question; I asked if you had not had that 
market in the last 10 years without duty; you have had a chance to export and 
sell to the people of the United States without paying that duty on your shoes. 
—A. Nominally, the market has been open, but no Canadian manufacturer, 
apparently, has been able to do so. He has not felt warranted in going to the 
enormous, or very large expense that would be involved, in a campaign to put 
his shoes on the United States market, knowing that that market might be cut. 
off at any time. 

Q. And knowing, if he went in the United States, he would have to sell at 
a cheaper rate than in Canada, to meet American competition A. I doubt, Mr. 
Chairman, whether under normal conditions—in fact, I think it is certain that 
under normal conditions, the Canadian manufacturers could not sell in the 
United States, when they have import duties to pay, or revenue duties to pay 
on a good many imported materials and supplies, goods not produced in this 
country, and consequently the duties levied on them are directly revenue duties. 

Q. How much material do you pay duty on that goes into your product, 
what amount of duty do you pay a year?—A. It is difficult, gentlemen, to give 
the exact figures there. This is a summary of the boot and shoes industry in 
Canada which was prepared by myself and issued in 1920. We point out here 
that the sole leather imported—there was some brought in that year, nearly all 
from the United States subject to a duty of 174 per cent. There was upper 
leather, dressed, waxed or glazed, consisting mostly of kid, a very little of which 
was produced in Canada. The kid industry has practically not started in 
Canada; I think there is a factory down in Quebec that is making some now, 
but the finer kind is all imported. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. May I just follow that for a moment? You would be at a disadvantage 
in the American market, although it is open to you, because a certain part of 
your raw material is taxed, you have to pay duty on it coming in. Would that 
be a substantial part of your cost to-day, Mr. Weaver?—A. It would, in respect 
of the finer shoes which are required in the United States. 

Q. As regards the commoner shoes, it would not have the same importance, 
would it?—A. Not shoes made from strictly Canadian materials. 

Q. You would, however, be at this further disadvantage, that whatever 
machinery you bought in the United States and introduced into Canada, you 
would have to pay tariff duties on?—A. Absolutely. 

Q. Generally speaking, would you hazard an opinion as to the compara- 
tive costs of production in United States and Canada? Which would you think 
would be the heavier?—A. Costs of production are unquestionably higher in 
Canada than the United States, but I am not in a position to state by how 
much; it would be a very difficult matter. 

Q. I can understand that, and I accept your statement that the costs of 
production would be higher in Canada than in the United States. I would like 
to ask you what elements constitute that higher cost? In other words, what is 
that higher cost due to?—A. In the first place, to those revenue duties on 
imported materials and supplies not produced in Canada. 

Q. And on machinery?—A. Yes, that has to be brought in from abroad. 

Q. And if you bought these supplies, or that machinery, in Canada, from 
supplies produced in Canada, or machinery produced in Canada, would you 
not pay nearly the American price plus the duty, for these things?—A. I would 
not make a statement to that effect, and I do not think it would be a correct 
statement to say that the Canadian price or the price of commodities which are 
produced in large quantities in this country, where the industry has been well 
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developed, that these prices are higher in Canada by the amount of the duty, 
or by any considerable amount. 

Q. Let us take a specific case. Suppose there is certain shoe machinery 
produced in Canada, similar to machinery produced in the United States. Sup- 
pose you, as a shoe manufacturer, were buying that machinery. Would there 
be any substantial difference in the price, if you bought it in the United States, 
and brought it in and paid the duty, or bought it from the native manufac- 
turer?—A. If it were a machine which was produced in considerable quantities 
in Canada—. 

Q. I am asking you about shoe machinery—.—A. There are a great many 
different kinds of machinery. 

Q. Go ahead, then ——A. If it is machinery produced in large quantities in 
Canada, I think these machines would be sold on the basis of the cost of pro- 
duction, without any reference whatever to the tariff. 

Q. Now, go on and complete your answer about the machines that are not 
produced in great quantities——A. In the case of certain specialized machines, it 
may very easily be that the costs of production in Canada are higher by almost 
the full amount of the tariff. My experience with Canadian manufacturers 
has been that at least in competitive industries, where there is keen domestic 
competition, they do not base their prices on the tariff, but on the cost of pro- 
duction. 

Q. Will you admit that in many lines of production in Canada competition 
has been eliminated?—A. I am not prepared to admit that. I do not think it 
applies in the case of many commodities used by the shoe manufacturers. 

Q. It apples to certain commodities in Canada, does it not?—A. It may, 
I have not had much experience in that. 

Q. And where it does, do you find the prices just about the American 
prices, plus the tariff?—A. I am not in a position to answer that, Mr. Chair- 
man. I can say this and it is digressing a little, perhaps, from this particular 
subject. I was in the employ for some time, of the Canadian Reconstruction 
Association on investigation work, and in that connection I prepared reports 
on quite a large number of Canadian industries, and in practically every case, 
I found that the Canadian manufacturers were playing the game fairly, were 
basing their prices on the cost of production, and that they were not taking 
abnormal profits. 


__ Q. Now, we will go back to where we were when I started you off on this 
side line. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. Just one question I would like to ask. Much of the machinery that is 
used in the shoe manufacturing industry of this country is brought in from 
the United States, and is paid for on a royalty basis, is it not?—A. The United 
Shoe Machinery Company of Canada has been making quite a lot of machinery 
in Canada. 

Q. They make it here?—A. Quite a lot of it, not all, not these highly 
specialized and very expensive machines, but the proportion of the machinery 
used in the shoe industry, which is made in Canada, has been increasing. I 
have never bought any factory equipment in my life, and I am not familiar 
with the details in that connection, but I do know, simply as a matter of 
general information, that the proportion of the machinery which is available, 
of Canadian manufacture, is increasing. 

__ Q. The point I want to make is this, that your specialized machinery that 
is brought in here, and is used by the Canadian manufacturer on a royalty basis, 
do they have to pay duty on that machinery coming into this country, or is 
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there any duty levied against it?—A. I believe so. The rate of duty on im- 
ported raachinery is 35 per cent when imported from the United Sates, or any 
country to which the general tariff applies. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Do you buy this machinery any cheaper now than before you paid duty 
on it? Do you rent them any cheaper?—A. Some of the machines used in 
the industry can be purchased. There are several manufacturers of shoe ma- 
chinery in addition to the United Shoe Machinery Company. i 

Q. Do you buy them any cheaper then?—A. I could not tell you about 
that, I never bought machinery, I do not know. 


By Mr. Milne: 

Q. You spoke of your increased cost, because of the duty on the finer quali- 
ties of leather. When you import that leather, you get a rebate or drawback? 
—A. If a Canadian manufacturer brings in raw materials that they use in goods 
for export if that is kept separate and distinct from the other materials, if it is 
possible to identify that leather as leather that has been brought in for export 
business, there is a refund, I think, of 99 per cent of the duty paid. 


By Mr. Caldwelb: 

Q. Will it be kept track of ?—A. There have been so little shoes exported 
that I do not believe any of the Canadian manufacturers have taken advantage 
of it. 

Q. That would remove your handicap with regard to the import duty on 
your material which you export to the United States. If you get a rebate of 99 per 
cent on that imported material that practically removes all handicap?—A. That 
is one of the factors, but you get no drawback on your machinery. We get no 
drawback on the items that go into your factory, and that enter into your gen- 
eral production costs. You get no rebate on general supplies of such things 
as findings which you may have bought for both your export and domestic 
business. This drawback provision nominally would in fact help out if there 
is any considerable export business, but the drawback provision by no means 
would remove the entire handicap. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. We have found that the tariff is one of the constituents which makes 
your production costs higher in Canada than in the United States. What other 
elements enter into that higher cost of production?—A. When you say tariff, 
I think that should be qualified by stating that those are revenue duties on 
machinery and supplies not available in this country. 

Q. Well, call it a revenue tariff, or, we will leave out the objectionable 
word “tariff” altogether, and we will say that customs imposts increase your 
cost of production. Now, we have got that disposed of. What is the next 
element that would increase your cost over those of your American competi- 
tors?—A. There are certain taxes levied in Canada which are not levied in the 
United States. 

Q. Such as the sales tax?—A. Such as the sales tax, and while I have not 
definite figres in this connection, I think the general taxation is considerably 
higher in Canada than in the United States. 

Q. Do you mean municipal taxation?—A. I believe so. 

Q. I remember seeing some comparative figures for some large American 
cities, as compared with Montreal, and that was not the effect of that paper. 
However, take that for granted. 
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By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Do you pay a sales tax on shoes you export to the United States?—A. 
No, but the sales tax would apply on all purchases of leather and supplies 
entering into those shoes. 

Q. You mean the sales tax on the sale of the goods?—A. The purchaser in 
the United States would not have to pay a sales tax. 

Q. Does the manufacturer have to pay a sales tax on shoes that he exports? 
—A. Not as I understand it. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Now, we have got the customs imposts disposed of, and the sales tax. 
We have a suggestion that municipal taxation is higher in Canada than it is in 
the United States. Now, what other element enters into your increased cost of 
production? Are you paying your labourers and operatives more in Canada 
than the United States?—A. In connection with the question of labour, I have 
not any detailed information other than the following: In the United States, 
according to the 1919 census figures, there were approximately $200,000,000 
paid in wages to 200,000 employes, an average of about $1,000 per employee. 
In Canada, for 1920, the last issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics— 
they are not entirely comparable because one is 1920 and the other is 1919— 
$14,205,270 were paid to 13,230 employees, an average of $1,074. 

Q. In what year were wages likely to be higher? 1919 or 1920? Was not 
1920 the very peak of inflation after the War?—A. I do not know just when the 
increase came. I have only been connected with the industry for a couple of 
years. 

Q. All wages come to a matter of equality. All operative labour tends to an 
equality. I think I am rigkt when I say that the peak of the inflation was in 
1920.—A. There is, however, this to be kept in mind, that Canada at the 
present time has technical schools for the training of skilled foreman, supe- 
intendents, and skilled factory labour of that kind, and that most of that 
labour has to be brought from the United States. Quite a number of the prin- 
cipal factories in Canada have to bring in foremen from the United States, and 
to get those men to come here, it is necessary to pay somewhat higher prices 
than are paid in the United States. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. In connection with these figures, we have no record of how many were 
short-term employees, of how many were temporary. That fact is this, and it 
has been true almost every year, as nearly as I can remember, that our people 
go to the United States because they can get higher wages there, and at the 
present time they are flocking there by the hundred. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I do not think, Mr. Weaver, you will suggest that a boot operative 
working in a factory in Montreal, the ordinary run of men, get more than his 
brother who goes down to Boston gets?—A. I do think that wages are approxi- 
mately on a parity, but 1 am not in a position to say whether they are higher 
in Montreal than in Boston, or vice versa. 

Q. We would not be doing an unfairness to either side of the question, 
would we, if we said that the wages were on a parity in the United States and 
Canada? You cannot justify your higher production costs, because you are 
paying higher wages to the ordinary man or woman in the factory, can you?— 
A. No, the difference is not the wages, except in respect of certain specialists, 
and skilled employees that have to be brought in and given salaries that are 
sufficient to induce them to come to Canada. 
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Q. Is there not as great a demand where the industry is big in the 
United States for skilled Jabour?—A. If a man has been superintendent in a 
big factory in the United States, the experience of the Canadian manufacturers 
has been that they have to offer something in the way of pretty attractive 
inducements to get that man to come to Canada. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You were secretary of this association. Would it not be the part 
of wisdom of this association to found some sort of technical school that would 
bring along some of our native sons, instead of importing them from the 
United States?—A. When you say “ founded,” there is nothing that the Shoe 
Manufacturers’ Association would rather see done than the development of 
technical education in Canada. It has been considered very carefully. A 
number of deputations waited on Sir Lomer Gouin when he was Premier of the 
Province of Quebec, and his endorsement was obtained. We have been in 
communication with the Director of the Technical School in. Montreal, and 
tentative plans have been discussed for the installation of classes in the tech- 
nical school in Montreal for the express purpose of training from Canadian 
factory workers those men who are suited to occupy positions as foremen and 
superintendents, with a view to rendering the industry in Canada independent 
of those importec workers. 

Q. Are most of the superintendents and foremen in your factories imported 
from the United States?—A. Quite a number of the superintendents in the larger 
factories, where the finer lines are manufactured. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. There has been no alteration for thirty or forty years?—A. I do not 
know of any factories that have been in operation for forty years, and very 
few for thirty years. 

Q. For twenty years?—A. Yes, there is quite a large proportion as far as 
the larger factories are concerned—quite a large proportion are Americans. 

Q. And you do not develop any men in that factory, that develop ability 
to take charge as foreman?—A. That depends largely upon the foreman himself 
—the foreman and superintencent. If you get a really good foreman, a really 
good superintendent, who is interested in his job, and who is interested in his 
men, you will find very often that he will bring along and train some man 
from a lower position to occupy the higher position in the factory. 

Q. It is possible to do that, then?—A. It is possible to do it, but it would 
be so very much easier if technical classes were founded, and if it were possible 
to have in this country facilities for technical education. 

Q. We will admit that. You will admit that it is possible to do this? 
The manufacturers say “ Be patriotic, Buy Canadian-made goods.” These 
same men should be patriotic enough, if it is possible, to train their own men 
and advance them to high positions.—A. That is what they are endeavouring 
to do by arranging for these facilities. 

Q. They have not succeeded very well, apparently, in the shoe industry, in 
developing the man of higher technique—A. The factory operator working 
on a peace time basis, the average man is kept pretty close at his particular 
operation, and while some of them would appreciate and be willing to give a 
certain amount of time for the foreman or superintendent to pay a little atten- 
tion to them, and show them reasons why things should be done in such a way, 
the average man is out to make as much a wage on that particular day as he can. 
It is not such a simple proposition as you would seem to infer. A good many 
of the men have indicated their willingness to attend these technical classes 
when they are started. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. Does that finish your views as to why your costs of production are 
higher in Canada than in the United States?—A. No, the matter of quantity 
output is a very important factor. 

Q. Now when does that come into play? I could not get from Mr. 
Warrington the point at which he thought an economical unit of factory 
production began. Do you get my meaning? For instance, just to take 
un analogous case. It has been found by experience that a steamer of about 
8,000 to 11,000 tons, and steaming about 9 knots an hour, is the steamer 
which is the most profitable as a cargo boat. I suppose in all industry there 
is a certain stage of growth at which you can say, “ Now, that is an economical 
way to produce on a scale which can be carried on in this factory.”—A. I 
do not know where that stage is. I do not know what size factory would 
be most economical. I do know this, that the average factory in the United 
States is very much larger than the average factory in Canada. 

Q. How big has the factory to be before it can be economically run? You 

come before us with the avowed intention of justifying a tariff. You said to 
us, ‘Our industry is largely in the hands of small factories.” Is that one of 
the reasons why it is not able to compete with the outside world, because 
the industry is sub-divided too greatly into too many small factories? Is 
q that the reason?—A. I will say this, that if a small number of factories do 
if the business of the entire Canadian market, I think they could produce at 
a considerable reduction, and that is indicated by the fact of these tremendous 
mergers in the United States, where they still are aiming at making economies 
R in production. 
Q. Do you think it is fair to ask the people of Canada to pay more for 
Mi their boots and shoes because your industry is not organized on a sound, 
economic basis?—A. I think, Mr. Chairman, that the shoe manufacturing 
industry is perhaps organized on as sound an economic basis under the condi- 
tions under which it has grown up, and under conditions such as we have in 
Canada at the present time. 

@. That hardly answers my question. You say the conditions under 
which it has grown up may not possibly have brought the best results. You 
see what is in my thoughts, don’t you? Is it quite fair that a tariff should 
be made higher, that business may be carried on in say 100 small factories 
IF when it could be made economically better if there were 10 large ones?—A. I 

' do not want to appear to be trying to evade your question, but I do not know 
HY how you would make the transition from the large number of factories. 
| Q. I am not attempting to indicate that either, Mr. Weaver. I am 

i just asking you a more or less abstract question, whether it is quite fair for 
an industry to come before a representative body such as we are here to-night, 
. and say in effect, ‘‘ Our industry is not on the basis to give the best economic 
1 results. We have far too many factories. We could do better if we were 
: .__- merged in larger factories, but we think our tariff protection should be main- 
: tained.” I do not know whether I should ask you whether it is fair or not. 
1 You are employed by these gentlemen, and perhaps it is not fair to ask you 
y that question. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. Do you think that if there was no tariff protection, that these little 


. factories would spring up? That the man with very little capital, or no capital, 
| 


i would go into business?—A. There are a great many small factories in the 
E United States. 


Q. Do you think many of these would be operated in Canada if there 
was no protection?—A. I cannot answer that question, Mr. Chairman. 
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Q. Have you an opinion?—A. Your question is, as I understand it, if there 
were no tariff, would so many small factories start up as have been starting 
up in recent years? 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Under present conditions?—A. Frankly, I cannot understand why so 
many of them have started up, because J know I would not want to put 
money in a small factory. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. I would like to have your opinion on that one point. 

Mr. Sauzs: I do not think that is fair. This young man is working for 
a lot of men who believe in the tariff, and I do not think we should press him 
for an answer.—A. I do not know that I could answer that question any- 
way, but I do believe that if the tariff is removed, a very large number of 
the factories at present in existence in Canada would be forced out of business 
within a very short time. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. And would those be the small factories or the larger ones?—A. The 
weakest factories would go first, whether they are the small ones or the large 
ones. It would work out, as I see it, in this way. The American factories 
would be bound to get a certain amount of the Canadian trade, whether at 
first from considerations of price, or from offering something new, there is 
always the element of attractiveness, perhaps in an imported article. Some 
people will buy imported stuff regardless of the quality, but simply because 
it 1s imported, 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. Because it is a newer style?—A. No, because Canadian manufacturers 
are offering the styles that are quite on a parity with those in the United 
States, but the retailers are slower to take them up. 

Q. You say that if the tariff was taken off, a good many of these factories 
would go out of business, and you said that if there were only ten factories 
in Canada, it would make it a more profitable business——A. If the tariff were 
removed I would answer the question by saying that I think the only factories 
that would remain in Canada would be the little factories catering to local 
demand, and that the bigger factories would be destroyed sooner or later. The 
factories which are at present operating on a national scale would be des- 
troyed sooner or later by the big factories in the United States. 

Q. You said a few minutes ago that the bigger factory would have the 
advantage?—-A. There will always be a certain number of small factories 
catering to local demand, or a small trade within a small area. That has been 


the experience. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. In connection with Mr. Deachman’s statement on page 927?—A. He 
says at page 927 that the average capital in the United States factory in 1914 
was $187,000, and that the average capitalization of the Canadian factory in 
1919 was $240,000, aside from the fact that he is dealing in one case with a 
post-war situation, and with a pre-war situation in the other. There is this 
further consideration, that in the form that is sent out to the Canadian manu- 


facturers to report their capital, it is reported under four heads, land, build- 


ings and fixtures, machinery and tools, materials on hand, stocks in process, ete,. 

cash, trading and operating accounts, without any deduction whatever for 

liabilities—the capital items only, without liabilities deducted. Apparently 
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what has taken place is this. In the United States census figures, the capital 
reported is net figures. In the Canadian Bureau of Statistics, the capital 
reported is gross capital. As an evidence that Mr. Deachman’s figures do not 
correctly represent the situation, I have figures here to show that the average 
number of employees per factory in Canada is 76, and in the United States is 
128. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Where do you get these figures from?—A. These are official figures. In 
the Canadian figures they are obtained by dividing the number of factories into 
the total number of employees. 

Q. Are you including in the Canadian figures the factories that had 5 
employees?—A. I am taking the total number of plants in Canada. The 
definition of an industrial establishment is the same in Canada as in the 
United States. 

Q. What do you call it?—A. An industrial establishment. 

Q. And if it has five employees, it is an industrial establishment?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are there many factories in the United States with that small number 
of employees?—A. I would not say, that is, in proportion to population. 

Q. In proportion to the number of factories?—A. But you have to include 
that in taking the average. Anything that I am giving you is the average. 

@. You can prove almost anything by averages, but you told us: that a 
great majority of our factories are very small ones. Is it not a fact that a great 
majority of the factories in the United States are large factories?—A. There 
are four factories in the United States which are producing between 
thirty and forty per cent of the total output, and I do not know how you can 
arrive at any comparison than by averages. Mr. Deachman’s figures are aver- 
ages, and the figures I am giving you are taken from official reports. The only 
source of information that I have shows in one case that the average number 
of employees per factory is 76, and in the United States 128. 

Q. But I want this on record as well, that a majority of our factories 
are of the very small type, or the very moderate class, while the majority 
of the factories in the United States are of the larger class——A. There are in 
the United States between 1,450, and 1,500 factories. If you take out between 
33 and 40 per cent production for four factories, and then your other groups, 
you are going to get rid of quite a lot of small factories. 


By Mr. Milne: 


Q. You are changing from capital to employees. Why not keep to capital? 
—A. I could give you, Mr. Chairman, in the Canadian factory according to the 
way it is reported in this book, as gross capital. I have not the United States 
figures. As a matter of fact, I did not see Mr. Deachman’s evidence until I 
came up here last night, and I could only bring along a certain number of records. 
But it does seem to me that the figures I have quoted, showing an average 
of 76 employees in Canada, and an average of 128 employees in the average 
factory in the United States, ought to be pretty conclusive evidence that the 
capitalization should be proportionate to the number of employees. 

Q. Is it not a fact that the United States factories are on a more efficient 
basis than our factories, that they divide the work up among many factories? 
—A. Some factories in the United States are on a more efficient basis than 
the factories in Canada. 

Q. They have a larger production?—A. Exactly. Those that get the ad- 
vantages of quantity production, population and so forth, can produce more 
economically, but I know this, that the principal Canadian factories are doing 
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everything in their power to improve the quality of their products, to reduce 
the cost of their productions in every possible way, and that they are getting 
the utmost in labour-saving devices and the most efficient modern machinery 
they can possibly secure, or that their resources will permit them to obtain. 
Q. What I meant more particularly was this, if I understand the organiz- 


ation in the United States, that they have one factory producing one kind | 


of shoes, another producing another kind of shoes, and so on?—A. You meant 
that specialization has gone a little farther in the United States than in Canada. 
T think that is the case; I think specialization has gone a little farther in the 
United States than it has gone in Canada. 

Q. Is that system developing in Canada?—A. Specialization in Canada 
is developing, but as explained this afternoon, the possibilities of specialization 
are limited to a very large extent by the population that is served, that is, a 
man who is selling his shoes to the retail trade finds that his costs of distri- 
bution are considerably higher if he goes to the trade only with women’s 
shoes; the average order will be necessarily smaller. But if the traveller can 
take a general supply of shoes to show to a general store, for instance (a very 
large or a considerable proportion sold are sold through general stores), the 
chances are good for larger orders. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. If it were possible through organization to have one factory give 
special attention to one line, another factory to give special attention to an- 
other line, and a third factory to give special attention to still another line, 
coupled with a scheme of collective selling by the factories, would that not 
cheapen the cost of distribution as well as the cost of production?—A. It looks 
very nice in theory, Mr. Chairman, but I do not know how it would work out 
in practice. I do not know of any large system of distribution of that kind 
that has been devised which has been successful. 

Q. Do you feel that the costs of distribution are very heavy?—A. There 
is no question about that. To a large extent, it is the penalty of conditions 
in Canada, our small population and our geographical situation. 

Q. Spread over a large area?—A. Yes. 

@. Does it not devolve upon those who are the best fitted for it to devise 
some scheme to get away from that cost distribution?—A. The question is 
a very difficult one. It is a difficult thing to get the best system that is 
obtainable. { know that the great majority of the manufacturers, most of the 
manufacturers realize that distribution costs are very high, but how they can 
be overcome is an exceedingly difficult problem. I know this, that not only 
are very few of the shoe manufacturers making profits, but very few of the 
wholesalers ana very few of the retailers are making profits. I have a list of 
approximately 35 wholesale shoe houses in Canada that have gone out of 
business in the last couple of years. The mortality has been exceedingly 
heavy, and our credit service section has a great deal of information in regard 
to the retail companies as well. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Are you speaking of the last two years?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were they not loaded up with a lot of high priced shoes when the de- 
flation in prices came along?—A. Yes. It was partly due to that and partly 
due to the rapid changes in style. 

Q. How much was due to style changes, and how much was due to being 
loaded up with high priced shoes?—A. To a very considerable extent it was 
due to style changes. It is a world-wide situation. The fact also is that in 
Canada there was this intense competition. 
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Q. Was that not true of large stocks of merchandise that the merchants 
were carrying?—A. The shoe industry has been harder hit than any other line 
in Canada. 

Q. That is not my experience. I am a shareholder in a company that has 
thirty stores. We have been hit harder in the clothing business——A. That 
is not our experience. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. How do those casualties arise, in shoes?—A. There is a variety of 
reasons. 

Q. What is the influence of these changes in styles?—A. That is a big 
mystery, Mr. Chairman. I attended on Tuesday of last week by invitation a 
meeting of the Style Committee of the shoe industry at New York, which met 
to prepare a style forecast for the coming season, and to try and help the 
retailer by putting out a statement from the manufacturers to wholesalers 
and retailers as to what would be safe for the coming season, in order to help 
the retziler to buy safely. I have yet to get an explanation of where the styles 
originate. It is known that the opinion of Paris is very great in the mattter 
of styles. 

Q. But not in men’s boots?—A. The style problem is confined principally 
to women’s shoes. 

Q. Styles change. Some years ago the closer you could get your shoes 
to the shape of a needle the better—A. The changes in men’s shoes have not 


* been so rapid nor as costly as in the case of women’s shoes. 


Q. Now, Mr. Weaver, I think you had comething else to tell us—A. The 
statement was made at page 928 that the Canadian shoe factories would be 
in about the same position as those of Wisconsin, under free trade. I simply 
wanted to point out in this connection that if the home market were denied or 
reduced for the Canadian shoe factories there would be nowhere else that they 
could turn to with safety. Foreign countries are all erecting extremely high 
tariff barriers. Australia has a tariff of 55 per cent ad valorem, if I remember 
correctly, on boots and shoes, against Canadian footwear. South Africa has 
put on an embargo against most lines of footwear, those lines manufactured 
in the Union of South Africa, with a view to protecting their domestic industry. 
No footwear in those cases is admitted except under licenses, and no licenses 
are issued except under very special conditions. So far as the United States 
is concerned, it would be very difficult for a Canadian manufacturer to go 
over there and build up a trade, knowing as he would that his business in the 
United States might be cut off over night at the whim of the United States 
authorities. It is quite true that the shoe manufacturers in Canada sold shoes 
to France during the war, but when the peak was taken out of the financial 
situation, and the value of the france was cut off over night, and the money that 
had been spent in building up a market for the Canadian factories was com 
pletely lost. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. You are not expecting United States currency to vanish?—A. No, but 
there is legislation that might shut out Canadian trade at any time. The 
most dangerous possibility is the possibility of adverse tariff legislation. 

Q. You are not estimating that the United States would put a tariff on 
shoes?—A. Well, I don’t know. They are still continuing the tariff down there. 
If the United States Congress should decide to put a tariff on hides, due to an 
agitation from the farmers or from any other element there, it might very 
easily be that Congress would be forced to put a tariff on boots and shoes ta 
compensate. 
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Mr. Sates: We shall have to make our own harness then. 


Witness: I have here a memorandum comparing the shoe manufacturing 
industries in the United States and Canada. Some of these figures have been 
already given to you, but perhaps you would be interested in hearing them 
again. The number of the factories in the United States is approximately 1441, 
and in Canada it is something less than 173. The number is probably down 
to 160 by now. The production in 1919 in pairs in the United States, was 
practically 330,000,000, in Canada it was 19,160,749. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. How many factories are there in the United States?—A. In the United 
States the number of factories is 1,441. According to the 1922 figures, the pro- 
duction in the United States was 310,000,000 pairs, in Canada it was 16,000,060 
pairs. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you the number of men employed in both countries?—A. Yes 
I have that, or I can give it to you approximately. There’is a home population 
in the United States of 108,000,000, and in Canada 9,000,000. 

Q. I mean the number of men employed?—A. I am coming to that. The 
number of factories per million of population was approximately 13 in the 
United States as against 18 or 19 in Canada. Even with a smaller number of 


factories in proportion to the population, the United States is providing a ° 


certain amount of export business. The number of persons dependent upon 
the shoe manufacturing industry for their livelihood in the Wnited States is 
approximately 800,000 as against 65,000 in Canada. The number of employees 
in the United States will run almost to 250,000 now. 

Q. You divide the number of people by five to get the employees, do you 
not?—A. I was figuring this on the basis of 200,000, which was the official figure 
for the United States in 1919 as against 1913 figures for Canada. The number 
of people employed per factory will be a little higher I think in Canada, by 
reason of the fact that there are larger families in the Province of Quebee, 
which will make a little difference. The actual number of employees is some- 
thing around 200,000 in the United States as against between 13,000 and 14,000 
in Canada. 

The CuatrMan: It would have been nice if we had had the production 
figures. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Unless we get the exact figures, it is useless to put all this on the record. 
—A. I have the exact figures for Canada. The number of employees according to 
the 1920 census was 13,230. I was giving you the figures in the United States 
according to the 1919 census. It is a little difficult to get these for exactly the 
same period. The United States figure of 200,000 is official. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. If we had the exact figures for Canada, they would show the production 
per operative. However, you have come here to give your side of the question, 
and we do not want to limit you in anything you want to say.—A. In the 
United States the number of shoe manufacturing concerns that went insolvent 
in 1918 was twelve. The number that went insolvent since 1885 is approximately 
178. The capacity, the daily production of the largest shoe manufacturing 
industry in the United States is 140,000, in Canada 9,000; that is their capacity 
production. 
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Q. To make that comparison fair, you have to tell us how big the American 
industry is as compared with the Canadian industry—A. How can I tell you 
except by the number of pairs capacity? 


_ By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. Tell us the largest factory in the United States and the largest in Canada, 
and we can then get the production per capita.—A. I cannot tell you the number 
of employees; I have not got that. 


By Mr. Milne: si 
Q. 9,000 pairs is the largest in Canada?—A. 9,000 pairs is the capacity o 
the largest factory in Canada. 9,000 pairs is the capacity of the Ames-Holden- _ 
McCready Company. The present daily production of the largest shoe manu- 
facturing company in the United States in pairs is 135,000, in Canada it is 
3,750. There are four shoe manufacturing firms in the United States which 
together are producing 400,000 pairs of shoes daily, or from 335 to 40 per cent 
of the total production. Canada has not such immense shoe manufacturing 
concerns. The total daily capacity in pairs in the United States is 1,750,000 
pairs as against 85,000 pairs in Canada. The actual daily production in pairs 
in the United States is 1,200,000 pairs as against 65,000 pairs in Canada. I 
wanted also to stress the fact that competition between the Canadian manu- 
facturers insures the lowest possible price at which goods can be produced under 
present economic conditions in the Dominion, and that this competition affords 
absolute protection in respect of price to the Canadian buyer of footwear. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Would you explain how it is that with all the improvements in machinery, 
in the days when one man sat and made boots by hand—and they would wear a 
good deal longer than yours—they did not cost very much more. Where is the 
advantage of all this machinery and mass production? Whom does it go to?— 
A. As I understand you, you say that the old hand-made shoes lasted longer 
than the shoes made to-day. 

Q. Yes—A. You must remember in the days to which Mr. Sales refers, 
we did not have cement sidewalks and cement roadways. 

Q. I was living in a country where we did have those hard pavements and 
sidewalks and macadamized roads, It was hard wearing and I had a pair of 
boots made there when I was 20 years of age-—A. Were they not much heavier 
boots than the boots made to-day? 

Q. No, I do not think so. I know they were a really good pair of boots, I 
was proud of them. —A. Did you wear them every day the way the average 
men wears shoes to-day? 

Q. I wore my working boots every day and my Sunday boots on Sunday the 
same as I do now.—A. The Sunday boots lasted a long time. It is more econom- 
ical for a person to have two pair of boots and to wear them on alternate days, 
than to have only one pair. 

Q. I want to know where all these improvements in machinery and all this 
great production has gone to, because the boots were cheaper than they are now. 
—A. In relation to the price of labour— 

Q. The price of boots. I do not know anything about the price of labour 
or anything else. The price of boots, which I use as a consumer,—A. The dollar 
then was a different thing from the dollar now. 

Q. There is a little difference between going into Mr. Ritchie’s factory at 
Quebec and see him turning out 2,200 pairs a day, and a man laboriously sewing 
by hand— ° 

The CuHatrMaAn: I asked Mr. Stewart to come to-night, and we want to 
finish with this witness, so Mr. Stewart can get away by the early morning train, 
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if he wants to get home. I think you have something more you want to put 
before us, Mr. Weaver, and I will try and restrain myself from asking questions 
and I think my example will probably be followed by the rest of the Committee, 

The Witness: I think this is all I have to bring up, except to make this 
statement, that during the war the Canadian Government bought shoes at closer 
prices than almost any other commodity which was purchased. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Brown paper shoes.—A. Your reference to paper shoes—the reference that 
is so frequently made to paper insoles is misleading. There is no paper used in 
shoes, except those fibre counters and fibre toe caps, box toes, which are used to 
some extent. These are absolutely water-proof and for shoes for most classes 
of wear, they are absolutely most satisfactory. They are used in the States the 
same as in Canada. There are certain advantages in them. You can get a much 
better appearance in the shoe very often, with a manufactured toe cap and a 
manufactured counter than you can with the leather skived down to a fine point. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. I want to support the witness in his statement that the Canadian 
Government bought shoes cheaper than anywhere else for the soldiers in 
France. I had two sons in France and they wrote me to send them some shoes. 
The shoes issued to them were like a sieve——A. I do not want to take up 
unnecessary time, but I do think a word of explanation should be offered here. 
The conditions in England and the conditions in France were totally different 
from the difference in the South African war. The Canadian army shoe was 
a shoe which had apparently given fair satisfaction, made to specifications. 
They had apparently given fair satisfaction in the South African war and 
orders were placed for shoes to those specifications. The Canadian manufacturers 
made shoes to the specifications that were given to them. They had no re- 
eourse. When these specifications were changed, heavier shoes, shoes more 
suited to working in the trenches were adopted. The Canadian shoes were 
equal to those worn by any soldiers on the battle field. 


Mr. Catpwetu: I would like you to tell that to some of the boys who 
wore the Canadian army shoes. 


The CuairMaNn: Gentlemen, do not let us get into a discussion of it. Go 
on and make your statement. 


The Wirness: That is all, except that I would like to file this copy of 
a little pamphlet that was issued about a year ago, showing industrial facts. 
This is one of a series showing where protection is needed. There is one statement 
here I would like to refer to (reads) :— 


“Footwear manufactured in the United States is similar to that 
made in Canada, and floor stocks and surplus goods of the United States 
factories alone would more than provide for all the requirements of the 
Canadian trade. But while a reduction of the tariff would result in the 
Canadian market being flooded with United States footwear, whenever 
the factories of that country required an outlet for their surplus produc- 
tion, the United States plants would consider their home trade first 
whenever the demand exceeded the supply.” 


I will file this copy with you here. Filed as Exuusrr No. 112, not printed. 


[Mr. S. Roy Beaver.] 
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By Mr. Milne: 


Q. So that the shoe manufacturers of this country are going to force a 
living out of the country?—A. The shoes manufacturers are not in a position 
to dictate what we shall do. They simply present their case. There is the 
employment of a good many workers involved, and their dependents. There is 
the investment of a good deal of capital involved. The manufacturers have 
to present their case to you and leave the matter in the hands of the country. 
That is all they can do. They do feel that they provide for those workers, 
previde loca! employment which provides a home market for the product and 
for their Canadian industries which pay very considerable in taxes, and they 
ask that these considerations be kept in mind by you and by the country. 


The CHatrMan: We thank you very much, Mr. Weaver, for your very 
valuable explanation. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. How old are you, Mr. Weaver?—A. 33. 


The witness retired. 


Mr. Frevertck W. STEwartT, called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You are the President of the Cluett, Peabody Co. of Canada, Limited? 
—A. Vice-President and Managing Director. 

Q. Your headquarters are where?—A. Montreal. 

Q. Your factory is at what place?—-A. We have a factory at St. Johns, 
Quebec, and one at Kitchener, Ontario. 

Q. You make the Arrow collar?—A. Yes. 

Q. You suggested that as your company’s name had been mentioned in 
the evidence of Mr. Pedlow, concerning the price at which collars were sold, 
and price fixing, you ought in fairness be given an opportunity to place your side 
of the case before the Committee?—A. Quite true. 

Q. You appear for that purpose to-night—A. Do you wish me to state 
my case and not to answer questions? 

Q. We do not allow anyone to come here who does not answer questions, 
but we let them start off by stating their case—A. Well, I happened to be in 
the west when I read the statement made by Mr. Pedlow, a very old and valued 
friend of mine of many years’ standing. I arrived home only on Saturday. I 
really have not had much time since arriving. I have been in my office yester- 
day and to-day, and have not had much time to prepare a specific case, but 
I would like to outline to your Committee the point of view of my company in 
this matter that has been mentioned by Mr. Pedlow. I would first like to 
say that there is not any article of merchandise that is manufactured or produced 
in any country or in any industry, which in a way is comparable with collars. 
There is not any manufacturing concern, I am referring now to the American 
continent perhaps more than to any factory in England, who manufacture a 
collar of more than one quality. When I first went into the industry, some 
thirty-five years ago, there were several different qualities made. In fact, 
collars were made of four different qualities. 

Q. What company was that?—A. Tooke Brothers, Limited, with which com- 
pany I was connected for about fifteen years. Through the matter of compe- 
tition and to a certain extent the matter of cost of production, every manufacturer 
has come down to manufacturing one quality of collar, and in doing so, naturally 
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is able to produce a collar at a price which will be of better value than if he 
undertook to produce two or three or four different qualities, because a collar is 
an article which has really got to be produced in large quantities to be able 
to be sold at the prices at which they are being sold, and to be produced at the 
cost at which they are being produced. Now so far as these manufacturers are 
concerned, the statement was made, if I am not incorrect, that there were only 
two manufacturers in Canada manufacturing collars. I am speaking now of 
Jaundered collars, generally termed by the consumer “linen’’ collars. 

Q. Though they are made as a matter of fact, of cotton—A. Absolutely. I 
do not think there have been 100 dozen collars made on this continent in the 
last twenty years out of anything but cotton. 

@. You said the statement was made that there were only two manufac- 
turers?—A. As far as the United States is concerned, the production of the 
laundered collars has gotten down practically down to two companies in the United 
States, for 110,000,000 population. Those are our own company of Troy, N.Y., 
and George T. Ide and Company. There are two or three other manufac- 
turers who are manufacturing collars, but their production is so limited that 
you really might not consider them as laundered collar manufacturers, so that 
so far as Canada is concerned, with two manufacturers, for the number of 
population we have here, as against the United States, you can realize the 
situation is not very extreme here. 

Q. Are there only two here?—A. I mean selling them to the retail trade. 
There are three. The Converters sell entirely to the wholesale and jobbing 
trade. As a matter of fact, so far as the laundered collar business is con- 
cerned, I think that the business for that class of goods in this country is largely 
taken care of by our product. 

Q. That is to say, most of those who wear collars in Canada to-day wear 
Cluett, Peabody collars?—A. Laundered collars. We have at present about 5,000 
retail merchants who are stocking and selling our laundered collars in Canada. 
I would like to say at the beginning that it has always been the policy of our 
company to keep our prices down as low as possible, and from the very first 
day that we were in position to ship collars from our Canadian factory—at 
that time having only one—to merchants in this country, made from exactly the 
same materials as we use in our American factories. In fact, the materials 
are brought in from our American factories, and are brought in to-day. Our 
collars were shipped under those conditions at that time, at exactly the same 
price to the merchants in Canada as they were charged to the merchants in 
the United States from our American factories, and were sold to the consumer 
at exactly the same price in both countries. 

Q. That condition, when the Canadian public were paying the same for your 
collar as their American cousins, obtained when, Mr. Stewart? That began 
in what year?—A. That began in the year 1912 and until three years after the 
war broke out. 

Q. From 1912 until 1917?—A. Yes. 

Q. During those five years they got their collars at the same price?— 
Ay Mes, 

Q. How many large concerns were there at that time manufacturing collars? 
—A. Three. 

Q. That is, Williams, Greene & Rome, yourselves and Tooke Brothers?— 
AY ees: 

Q. And then what happened?—A. I might say that when we started to 
manufacture in Canada we absorbed the duty on the materials, which we were 
bringing into Canada in our cost, notwithstanding that we still shipped them 
out at the same price. 
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Q. Do you sell your collars at 25 cents a piece?—A. They retail at 25 
cents. 

Q. Would you tell us what the kind of material is that goes into one of 
those collars—what it costs you?—A. The material itself? 

Q. Yes—A. I cannot tell you that for this reason—approximately I could 
possibly—because all the costs are made up in Troy, at our American factory, 
and the goods are shipped out to the different factories. The invoices, so far 
as materials are concerned, do not come to my office at all. I am not inter. 
ested in them at all, because it does not come under my Jurisdiction. 

Q. You are general manager?—A. I am the general manager, but so far 
as that particular part of the business is concerned, it does not come under 
my jurisdiction. I have nothing to do with worrying about prices or material 
as they land at the factory, but I would say—should I speak of the present 
prices, or those when we came into the country? 

Q. Present prices——A. I was trying to find that out to-day, Mr. Chair- 
man, I tried to find it out at my office, but we did not have anything there. 
I can give the American price to you approximately. 

Q. Yes——A. There are several different qualities which go into a collar. 
There is what they call the outside facing of the collar, which is a very fine 
material, and then there is the inner lining, which is not so good, I should say 
offhand, based on to-day’s market, that the American price on the average 
would run from about 25 cents to 30 cents a yard. 

Q. How much goes into a collar?—A. I should say probably about two 
yards to a dozen, and some of them will probably have three yards. 

Q. The consumer is paying $3 a dozen.—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, do you say the material costs roughly?—A. I should say 25 to 
30 cents on the average per yard. 

Q. It takes how many yards to make a dozen collars?—A. Two to two and 
a half yards, arcording to the height of the collars. 

Q. That is, 75 cents for the material—A. That is the American price. 

Q. What is the duty on the material?—A. Twenty-five per cent, 183 
cents. 


Q. Now, freight and so on would amount to what? A cent?—A. Oh, I 
should say a cent a yard would cover it. 

Q. That would be 24 cents. That is 96 cents for material a dozen. That 
is laid down in Canada. Now, what is your cost of production per dozen? We 
have not got the figures for the cost of production——A. If I had known that 
I would have been very glad to give it to you; I would be very glad to give 
you any figures you want. 

Q. We understand—you will correct me if I am wrong—that you can buy 
three of your excellent collars for 50 cents in the United States, but you can 
only buy two in Canada—A. You can buy two for twenty-five cents. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Your collars?—A. Yes, of the same quality. 

Q. In Canada you have to pay 25 cents a piece.—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you say that that condition is fair to the Canadian industry ?—A. 
Absolutely, emphatically so. We sell these collars to the trade at $1.90 per 


dozen, and if we did not get a profit at $1.90 we would not ask $1.90. The 
price in the United States is $1.60. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. We have been going into the costs quite carefully, and we would like if 
you had been able to show us why it is fair to charge a man 50 cents for two 
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collars when he can get three in the United States for the same price, even with 
the addition of duty, packing and transportation costs of about 21 cents per 
dozen?—A. If you are a merchant in business, or if any gentleman here is 
a merchant, if the statement I make is not correct I will be glad to have Mr. 
Pedlow say that I am not correct. If you are a merchant and are paying a cer- 
tain price to the manufacturer, you have to secure a certain price for that 
article to pay for the expenses of running your business, and at the same time 
leave a little at least for yourself. My business for the past 25 or 30 years 
has brought me into contact with retail merchants. I have just returned from 
a six weeks’ trip to the Coast. My entire time there was spent discussing busi- 

ness problems with retail merchants. You may not agree with the particular 
statement I am going to make, but I am prepared to prove it by any retail 
merchant in Ottawa. I find that the average cost of doing business in a men’s 
furnishings clothing store in the average town or city is from 28 to 32 per cent 
of the sales. 

@. I do not want to interrupt you discourteously, but we are not bothering 
with the retailer just at present.—A. I am answering your question, Mr. Chair- 
man. You asked me why you were paying 25 cents, and I am trying to explain 
why that 25 cents is charged. 

Q. You are going to put it on the retailer?—A. I am going to explain. 
You asked me why you were paying 25 cents to the retail merchant, and I am 
going to explain to the best of my ability why that price of 25 cents is there. 
Take $1.90 per dozen plus a sales tax of 44 per cent, you will find that that 
comes to $1.985—we might make it $2.00 for easy figuring. 

Q. No, make it right—A. You will find that the cost of a dozen collars 
to the retail merchant at $1.90 plus the sales tax of 84 cents comes to $1.983, 
and I figure on 3 per cent for transportation charges, which I do not think is 
extravagant for landing a dozen collars the distance the average merchant is 
from our sales rooms. We have for the convenience of the merchants of Canada 
sales rooms in Montreal, Toronto. Winnipeg and Vancouver, and the price to 
all merchants from coast to coast is the same out of all those warerooms. We 
do that to land the collars as cheaply as possible at the stores of the merchants 
and give them the service they require, because it is a from day to day business. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. What is the total price?—A. $2.043. Let us presume that the average 
cost of doing business is 30 per cent of the sales in any of these small towns, 
that gives the merchant a cost we will say of $2.043, less than fifty cents of an 
advance on his invoice price, which would be about 324 per cent gross profit 
on the amount of the selling price. If it costs him 30 per cent to do business, 
he has 24 per cent as a net profit to himself from the sale of collars over the 
counter at 25 cents each. You will see that that is considerably less than one 
cent per collar of a net profit to the retail merchant. I contend that my figures 
are correct, that the costs of doing business amount to 30 per cent, and the 
merchant gets not more than 324 per cent after landing the collars in his store. 
I contend that that is not an excessive profit for the retail merchant. Even 
that is on the basis of selling every collar at the full price, which he does not 
do. I think Mr. Pedlow will agree with me when I say that there are a lot of 
unsold collars which are laid aside, because nobody wants to buy collars with 
finger marks on them. I am sure he has old-fashioned collars which he cannot 
sell. Maybe he can give them away if he wants to. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. You get a total of $2.043?—A. Yes. 
Q. To the retailer?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Then 30 per cent as the cost of doing business?—A. That is on the 
sale price, the cost of doing business. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. That is on his investment?—A. It does not matter what he has in- 
vested, it costs him ninety cents to sell that dozen collars. I will give you my 
experience, and it is that that is where 90 per cent of the retail merchants in 
this country are wrong. They figure their percentage on sales and their profits 
on the invoice prices. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. These collars net them 30 per cent profit?—A. I am not calling it 
profit. 
Q. Well, the costs of doing business?—A. 30 per cent to sell that dozen 
collars. 


Q. Is the salary of the merchant included in that?—A. Absolutely. If he 
does not do so he is not carrying on business on a proper basis, in my opinion. 

Q. Then we have 5+ left—A. He gets 324 per cent gross profit out of it, 
on the sale price. 

Q. We have $2.04% and 90 cents?—A. Yes. 

Q. That means 30 per cent of the cost of doing business; that gives him 
$2.943?A. Have you the sales tax in there? 

Q. Yes.—A. All right. We will give it at that. That is less than one 
cent apiece on the collars. 

Q. He has 54 cents left over?—A. That is net profit after selling a dozen 
collars at 25 cents apiece. 

Q. Over and above his salary?—A. Yes. 

Q. On his turnover?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What salary do you allow these retailers?—A. It depends upon the 
size of the business. Of course I think the man with a small business would 
not draw as much as the man with a large business. A small lawyer would not 
charge as large a fee in a case as a big lawyer. 

Q. Before we get to the wholesaler, do you mind if we take you back to 
the manufacturer?—A. No, sir. 

Q. First of all, what is the relationship between the two companies, the 
Cluett-Peabody Company of Canada, Limited, and Cluett-Peabody & Com- 
pany Incorporated?—-A. We are a subsidiary of the parent company. 

Q. Is the stock largely owned by the parent company?—A. It is owned 
by the parent company almost completely. 

Q. When your parent company sells to-day to the trade, what does it 
charge per dozen?—A. In the United States? 

@ i vies_A. $1.60, 

Q. That is thirty cents a dozen less than you sell for to the Canadian 
trade?—A. Yes. 

Q. Your per dozen costs are in round figures 21 cents for duty and for 
freight or transportation?—-A. Around that. I would say that that is correct. 

Q. Is there a sales tax you have to pay to the Government on the importa- 
tion?—A. We pay a sales tax on the importation of 33 per cent. 

Q. What does that bring the cost of material for a dozen collars to?—A. 
It would make a slight change in the figures you already have, but not a great 
deal, perhaps a couple of cents. 

Q. It would bring it up to about $1 for your material laid down?—A. I 
don’t think it would be more than that. It might be slightly less than that. 
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Q. But that is close enough?—A. Yes. 

Q. There is the $1.90 you charge to the Canadian retailer?—A. Yes. 

Q. Can you tell me how the difference between $1 the cost of material 
and the $1.90 your selling price is made up?—A. We have to buy the materials, 
and we have to pay somebody for making them up. 

Q. What does that cost you per dozen?—A. I could not tell you. I would 
be very much better satisfied if I could send you a cost card from our office, 
which will show you what they cost exactly. It was only last night I knew I 
was coming here. If I had known you really wanted any of these details, I 
could not have gotten them ready to bring to-night, because I did not have 
time to get them from the factory. You have $1 in round figures for the mater- 
ial. We have to make the collars and pay the wages of the girls who make 
them. We have to make them, launder them, box them up, run our factory, 
and when we get them out of the factory we have to run our business, and 
what is left we have in the way of a small profit. With that 90 cents believe 
me there is not much left when we come to that. - 

Q. No, not if it costs you to do business anything like you say it costs 
the retailer—A. I do not say it costs us 30 per cent to do business. 

Q. Can you tell us whether the girls working in the factory at St. Johns 
or Kitchener are paid less than they are in Troy?—A. They are just about on 
a parity. If there is a difference it is hardly perceptible. 

Q. Most of the work is done by machinery?—A. Yes, most of the work 
is done by machinery. 

Q. Do you pay more in Kitchener than you pay in St. Johns?—A. I think 
in some operations in Kitchener we pay a little more, and in some a little less. 
On piece work it works out at about the same. 

Q. When did you take over Williams Green & Company?—A. We pur- 
chased that business I think it will be two years ago in July. 

Q. Did the price go up before or after you made that purchase?—A. What 
price? 

Q. The price of collars?—A. I could not tell you from memory. All I can 
tell you is that the purchase of the business had nothing to do with the price 
of the collars. ; 

Q. What was the reason for buying?—A. They wanted to sell. 

Q. You wanted to buy?—A. No, not particularly. 

Q. You bought out of pure philanthropy?—A. No, sir. That question I 
think would have to be answered by our President. The whole proposition 
was put through while I was on the Western Coast. Mr. Williams died a 
short time ago. I presume the time had come when he thought he would 
like to retire. He asked us to buy out the business. Our Company I under- 
stand considered it and’ came to an agreement upon what basis the business 
would be purchased, and they purchased the business to run it as part of their 
own business. 

Q. You say that in the United States the people can buy three of your 
collars for 50 cents, and sometimes two for 25 cents?—A. Yes. You could 
buy them in Renfrew at three for 50 cents not so long ago. 

Q. Did you stop the supply?—A. Absolutely. 

Q. Tell me why it is all right for your American Company to sell on such 
terms that the American people can get collars for as little as two for 25 cents, 
while in Canada the people have to pay 25 cents apiece for the same article?— 
A. In the United States there is only one price for a collar. Every manu- 
facturer pays practically the same price. The material cost of manufacture 
is practically the same, the profit on doing business is practically the same, 
and in a Company like ours, where they have an enormous output they 
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practically set the price. The manufacturer who does not produce as much 
cannot sell any lower than we can. 

Q. You set the price for the retailer, but you do not undertake to set 
the price for the consumer in the United States?—A. As far as that is con- 
cerned, our Company sets prices in the United States no matter what they 
are sold for. There is no other article you can mention or think of where 
there is only one quality made or only one price for that particular article 
in a retail store. 

Q. Does that apply in the United States?—A. Absolutely. What is the 
result? The consumer knows what the retail price is, and any merchant who 
will undertake to sell under the regular price is doing it for the purpose of 
inveigling people into his store, or for advertising purposes. Mr. Pedlow in 
Renfrew or any other merchant who would undertake to use our merchandise 
for advertising purposes to bring customers into his store— 


The CHatrrMAN: A vote is being taken in the House and we will have 
to adjourn. Will you wait until the vote is taken? 


Wirness: I am at your service for the remainder of the night. 
The CuHatrMAN: All right, we will adjourn for a little while. 
The Committee took recess at 11.05 p.m., and resumed at 11.25 p.m. 


The CHARMAN: Gentlemen, we will return to our examination of this 
gentleman. It is getting late; hare we any more questions we want to ask? 


By Mr. Gardiner: 

Q. Yes, I would like to ask a question. I understand from the evidence 
of the witness that in the United States retailers sell their collars at any price 
they may feel they care to charge; is that so?—A. That is the condition, I 
understand. 

Q. In Canada, I understand you set the price for the retailers. If that is 
the case, why the difference between one country and the other?—A. Because 
I do not think our Company has the guts to see that the collars are sold at a 
price really profitable to the retail merchant. As I was explaining, the collars 
are used for attracting people into stores, used for advertising purposes, 
because there is not any other article which they can advertise under the 
regular price, which is more profitable to a man than selling collars at a 
price which is less than will show a profit. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Would that not be better for you, you could sell more collars?— 
A. Mr. Pedlow could run collars of any certain brand out of Renfrew in 
three weeks, if he did that. We get our price for the collar, and we are only 
trying to be fair to the retail merchant. 
Q. Explain that, how he could run them out.—A. If you are a retail 
| merchant competing with Mr. Pedlow in Renfrew, and you are buying mer- 
chandise from me that you know you are going to se}l to-morrow at a loss, 
you are certainly not going to buy my merchandise, you are going to buy 
something which will show a profit to you. 
Q. I cannot buy anybody else’s collars cheaper than yours.—A. Certainly 


ak can. You can buy them from Tooke Brothers; I have nothing to do with 
hem. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 

Q. Is it not a fact that your collars and the Tooke Brothers’ collars are 
practically on a parity as far as quality is concerned?—A. I think mine are 
a better quality. 
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Q. But practically, to all intents and purposes, they are about the same 
value?—A. Yes. 

Q. And would it make any difference to your sales if, say, one or two merch- 
ants in a city were to sell your collars a little cheaper?—A. Absolutely. That 
is my experience of twenty or twenty-five years, and knowing what happens 
if anything of that kind is done. 

Q. How can you make that statement authentically, because of the fact 
that collars are practically the same value and the same price?—A. Yes. 

Q. The same cost?—-A. Yes. 

Q. Would it affect you in any way if I were to change over from your collar 
to a Tooke collar, because Mr. Pedlow was selling his at a little lower price?—A. 
Absolutely. There is not any merchant that I know of who wants to sell his 
merchandise at a loss. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Does your firm in the United States keep on supplying the men who sell 
two for a quarter?—A. Yes, but I think that condition is going to be changed. 

Q. They do not in Canada?—A. No, the retail merchant in the United 
States to-day would be glad if that condition existed there; that would be fair 
to the consumer and fair to the retail merchant. I think, when a merchant 
buys any merchandise it is only fair to him that he can feel that when he 
sells it, he is going to sell it at a profit, and if he sells it at one cent less than 
twenty-five cents, he is going to make a loss. 

Q. Do I understand you to say that you think it will be changed in the 
United States?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. There is a movement on foot for the company to set the prices?—A. 
They do not set the prices, but they are advertising the price of twenty cents 
because there was quite a cut in the last two or three years in the price of collars. 
Trade was not very good—it is good now, but all over the United States trade 
was very very quiet in all the men’s stores, the same as it has been here, and 
the merchants would cut the prices on collars to bring the people into their 
stores. 

Q. Have the sales of your company in the United States fallen off very 
materially?—A. No, they sell their merchandise there, if they can get their 
price, as we would here, but at the same time the laundered collar business 
has been largely affected on account of this price cutting, and the result has been 
that there is an enormous demand for soft collars. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you think that the price cutting of laundered collars has anything 
to do with the diminution in the use of laundered collars?—A. Absolutely, I 
know it to be a fact. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Is this not a fact, that the retail merchant orders what his customers 
demand?—A. He buys our collar because he realizes it is the best collar for the 
money. 

Q. You do not mean to tell me that the people of the United States have 
quit buying laundered collars?—A. Yes, I do. 

Q. Because they are wearing soft collars?—A. No, because it does not pay 
the merchant to sell them over the counter, and he does not want to take any 
money which does not bring him in a profit. 

Q. Can he sell a laundered collar to a man who does not want it?—A. No, 
sir, the retail merchants of the United States to-day do not try to sell laundered 
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collars. If a person went in and said he wanted a laundered collar, he could 
get it, but at the same time he promotes the sale of soft collars with the result 
that the production of our factories in the United States to-day is beginning to 
run largely to soft collars. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Is that not due rather to a change in style?—A. Not necessarily, the 
retail merchant does not want to sell laundered collars because he is selling 
them at a loss in the United States, and that is one of the problems we have had 
to contend with in the United States, and for that reason, if you have noticed 
our advertisements in the United States, we are advertising for the first time a 
retail selling price in their street cars, newspaper copy, and so on, trying to 
establish the 20 cent price for the laundered collar, so the retail merchants 
will make a profit. ‘ 


By Mr. Milne: 


Q. Is it not a fact that soft collars are becoming more popular in this 
country where the prices are fixed?—A. There are more soft collars being worn 
to-day. Our laundered collar business is keeping up, to a greater extent in 
proportion, than the United States factory. 

Q. It is because Mr. Pedlow has cut the price?—A. I want to say that Mr. 
Pedlow is the only one of the merchants we have in this country who has 
undertaken to sell collars at invoice price. I do not think Mr. Pedlow has very 
much merchandise in his store selling on that basis, or he could not stay in 
business. 

By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. You made the admission that you sometimes sell under the cost of 
production?—A. No, if there is an oversupply of collars, and if at the end of 
the year there are some left, we have to get rid of them, and take a reduced 
price. 

Q. If you are in a position to sell under the cost of production, do you not 
think the merchant who paid you his money for your collars should be privileged 
to the same extent, to sell them for the cost of production?—A. No, I do not, 
for this reason. I say that emphatically. As a matter of fact, we do not fix 
the price, and we cannot dictate to a man what he can sell his collars for, but 
we ask him to do so. 

Q. When Mr. Pedlow sent in a repeat order for collars that he had been 
selling on a lower basis—A. We told him we preferred him to handle another 
brand of collars. 

Q. Why?—A. We did not want to sell him any more collars for him to sell 
at the invoice price, because it was not fair to the merchants in his town. I 


. like to feel that the merchants are at least going to make a small net profit 


on what they sell, and that price is fair to the consumer, and fair to the 
merchant, and I do not see why we should be unfair to the merchants. 
Q. Do you think you are justified in that position?—A. Absolutely. 

_ Q. Is this Dominion of ours not supposed to be a free country? They go 


- to Europe and tell the peasants to come to Canada, that this is a free country, 


and yet you say a man cannot sell the stuff he buys, at his own price?—A. I 
say that he should not do anything of that sort that will harm other merchants. 
Q. Then you are getting the same autocratic system they have in Europe? 
—A. No, that is a fair price to the consumer and the retailer. 
Q. How do you know?—A. Because when that merchant sells that mer- 
chandise at less than 1 cent of a profit, he is losing money, and I think a profit 
of 1 cent is fair to the consumer and fair to the merchant. 


(Mr. F. W. Stewart.] 
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Q. Do you know just exactly what the net profit is?—A. I have already 
stated so. 

Q. That is your idea, but you do not know anything about it?—A. I do 
not know that I do not know anything about it. I have been twenty-five to 
thirty years in the business. 

Q. That is all right, other people know something about it too?—A. Yes, 
possibly. 

Q. Here is the position. On these collars for instance, you say it costs them 
30 per cent to do business?—A. Yes. 

Q. I want to say it does not cost anything of the sort——A. I beg to differ 
with you, that is all. 

Q. If it does cost that, they do not know anything about their business. 
—A. I will bring in ten or fifteen or twenty merchants from this city, who will 
tell you the same thing. I am only saying what it costs, I am not saying 
whether they know their business or not. 

Q. If you make that admission it is a different proposition, but I may say 
it does not cost anything like 30 per cent, for this reason. Collars are a thing 
that do not very easily go out of style, there is no loss as far as style is con- 
cerned with regard to them, consequently the margin of profit should be relatively 
smaller than on the class of goods where style counts.—A. Let me ask you 
something. You are a merchant and in business, and you do $50,000 worth of 
business. In doing that $50,000 worth of business, it costs you $15,000, and 
that includes your collar sales? 

Q. Yes?—A. At the end of the year you find that it cost you. $15,000 to 
do business. The average marking up of a retail merchant is 50 per cent. I 
will go further than that and say that in some stores it goes up 60 per cent. J 
am taking it generally, and I am saying that the average cost to-day of doing 
business necessitates the marking up of goods purchased by the average retail 
store on men’s furnishings of at least 50 per cent, and in some cases, Mr. 
Chairman, I find that merchants have got to mark up 60 per cent. That 
$50,000 includes your collar sales. 

Q. Yes?—A. And it costs 30 per cent of that $50,000 to sell that merchan- 
dise, it has cost 30 per cent on the collars the same as on anything else. 


Q. No, I do not think so. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Mr. Stewart, let me just interject here. How many years of your long 


business experience have you spent in the retail business?—A. I have not spent 
any time in the retail business, but I have spent a great deal of my time in 


retail stores talking over business problems and conditions with the retail mer- ~ 


chants. I guess, within the last six weeks, I have talked to around 150 mer- 
chants in all the important places from Port Arthur to Victoria, and have 
talked practically to every merchant in every town in those six weeks, and 
these are the problems I have talked about, I asked what his expenses were, and 
he showed me his books, and I found that in justice to the retail merchant, and 
when I say this, I say it having Mr. Pedlow right here, I believe the retail mer- 
chant is entitled to get at least a small return on the goods which he sells 
over the counter, and you can figure it any way you like, but when you sell an 
article and that article is included in your volume of sales for the year, and it 
has cost so much for the expenses during the year, say $15,000 on $50,000 worth 
of business, it costs you 30 per cent to sell these collars the same as a suit 


of clothes. 
[Mr. F. W. Stewart.] 
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By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. No. Did you ever hear the term used in the business at all, what we 
call “bread and butter” stuff?—A. Yes, and I have gone into that many 
times. 

Q. You understand the meaning of it?—-A. I understand they figure they can 
sell the staple articles for less than other articles, but they have to put the price 
up on something else to make good the cost of doing business. 

Q. Here is the point. Take the staple articles that practically sell them- 
selves, and the cost of selling these articles is relatively much lower than the 
cost of other things—A. And your expenses are all going on at the same 
time. 

Q. Not at as fast a rate—A. Your expenses are there, and your sales are 
there, that is what it is costing you, and that is what I find it is costing these 
merchants. I have looked into the question of whether there is anything that 
can be done whereby they can reduce the cost of doing business, and unfortu- 
nately it is going up all the time, with the high rent, high wages, and all expenses 
and lower sales. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. And then, of course, Mr. Stewart, if you refuse to sell to people who 
want to reduce the prices you rather encourage them to maintain the same high 
ratio?—A. No, sir, I do not. I do not agree with you, sir. 

Q. That may not be your intention, but I think it is the fact—A. No, as a 
merchant knowing something about it I could not agree with you on that 
at all. 

@. I do not know whether we can get very much further—.—A. There are 
some other matters I would like to bring up if you do not mind, because there 
were some statements made that I would like to go into, and one statement 
was brought up by Mr. Pedlow, when he said that there was a combine in the 
collar business, and he produced, I understand, notices from different collar 
manufacturers at different times to show that the price on collars changed at 
the same time, and therefore there must be a combine. 

Q. Was it a pure coincidence?—A. Let me get through, please. You referred 
to the Williams, Greene & Rome Company a few minutes ago. Before there 
was any negotiation between the two companies, and at a time when collars were 
selling at $1.60 per dozen, Mr. Hodgins, 8. F. Hodgins, who was the Vice-Presi- 
dent of that company and production director, and who holds that position 
with our company to-day, came to me in Montreal and put the proposition 
to me of the necessity of advancing the price of collars. I said the price then 
was $1.60. That was in November of the year. 

Q. What year?—A. I presume that would be somewhere around, perhaps, 
1918, I could not say just exactly what year. I might say that it was three 
years after the war started before the price changed, and then it only changed 
10 cents a dozen, then it went up gradually to $1.60 at this particular time. 
Mr. Hodgins put this proposition to me to have the price of collars changed. 
You will readily realize a concern like Williams, Greene & Rome could not 
advance the price of collars as long as our price was down, because, as I say, 
there is only one price of collars, and if they put the price up we would practi- 
cally get most of their business. 

Q. Collars were then selling to the consumer at—?—A. Three for 50 cents. 
1 told Mr. Hodgins our price still showed a profit and that we would not 
change the price until it was necessary for us to do. He turned around and 
told me that we were keeping the price down to put them out of business, and 
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that he had just come from Troy, N.Y., and the impression amongst the 
raanufacturers there was that we were also doing the same thing in Troy. I 
told him we were not doing anything of the kind and that our $1.60 price showed 
a profit, and as long as it did that we were not going to change the price. Our 
pclicy was to keep our price down as long as we possibly could, and Mr. 
Hodgins left me, and that was in November of the year, and the price of 
collars did not change until the Ist of July following. I will go further and 
say this— 

Q. May I interject a question. Did you have any more interviews with 
Mr. Hodgins?—-A. Not in the meantime. 1 might say that having practically— 
I guess we probably had 85 or 90 per cent of the laundered collar business, and 
naturally the other manufacturers could not change their price, to a certain 
extent, unless we did. I want to tell you, Mr. Chairman, to-day, and for a 
period of one, two, or three years, I do not know what Tooke Brothers are 
selling their collars for, I could not tell you. 


Q. I will make a guess, Mr. Stewart, that they are selling them at about 
the same price as you are—A. I should not wonder. I am not through with 
this yet, because I want to convince you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that 
while it would, on the face of it, be assumed that what Mr. Pedlow said was 
correct, I want to show you if I possibly can that the intimation or the state- 
ment he made as far as any combine in price is concerned is not correct. I will 
say this, and I do not think Mr. Pedlow will think this is out of line as far 
as merchandising is concerned, that when we did uncertake to mark our price 
up, that we did advise the other manufacturers that we were doing it, merely 
as a matter of courtesy. 


By the Chairman: 


(J. That is just the same expression that the steamship men used the other 
day.—A. Now, sir, I am not in the steamship business, and I am just telling 
you my case. 

Q. I am just telling you what a coincidence it is—A. It was up to them, 
they could put the price up or down, whichever they liked. As far as Mr. 
Pedlow saying that everyone of these notices that went out was termed in 
exactly the same phrases is concerned, I would ask Mr. Pedlow if he had these 
here, and if so if he would put them before the Committee and see if they were 
the same. I think Mr. Pedlow will agree with me on this, that where there is 
only one price, where Mr. Pedlow might have only one brand in his store, 
because as a rule a merchant only carries one brand of a laundered collar, we 
notified the other manufacturers of our intention to raise the prices, as well as 
notifying the retailers, just as a merchandising proposition and being fair to 
the retail merchants, and it has been the same when the price came down. I 
think that was a fair proposition both to the consumer and the retailer, that 
when the price was changed you would have a notice of one sort or another. 
Tf the price was going to change, it would only be a question of twenty-four 
hours anyway, until everyone knew. We would be very,careful not to give 
any intimation to one merchant that the price was going to change, so he 
would know about it and could buy a big stock of collars to-day, and another 
man would not know about it, and would have to pay a higher price. I think 
that was a fair proposition, to try and place everybody on the same level, and 
if the price changed to the manufacturer at the same time, and to the retail 
merchant, I think it was fair to the retail merchant and not unfair to the 


consumer. 
_ {Mr. F. W. Stewart.) | 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. May I interject a question here, Mr. Stewart? 

Q. How did it come about that the notices, even if they were couched in 
different language could go out at the same time, establishing the same price 
from the three large manufacturers?—A. When we saw the price was changed, 
I advised the other fellow that we were going to change it. If we did not tell 
them, our notice would go out and get into the trade to-day and it would only 
go to the trace just as to the other manufacturers, that the price was changed. 
I can tell you they were waiting for us to change, because we could keep on 
with our larger production and lower the price, and we could keep on longer 
than they could and get a larger percentage than they could get, so they were 
waiting for us to make the change. 

Q. Could you keep on at the old price?—A. No, we always fixed it .at 
the lower price when we possibly could. At that time Mr. Hodgins said we 
should get $2 for those collars. I said “ we cannot help it.” 

Mr. Pepitow: Might I ask Mr. Stewart a question? 

The CuHatrMAN: You had better ask it through me, and I will ask him. 

Mr. Prepitow: I would like to ask Mr. Stewart if the fact of other concerns 
continuing to sell the collars at a lower price than the W. G. & R. had any desire 
to sell thoze collars at had any: effect of crowding them out of the business and 
giving Cluett, Peabody and Company the control of the collar situation and 
giving them a chance to fix the price at which they should be sold. 


. 


The Witness: There was never any change in our policy. When we came 
into this country the merchant bought collars originally at $1.10 a dozen, the 
same as in the States. 

Q. Did you set the price?—A. Yes. The price, that was three for 25 cents 


Mr. Pepviow: At that time they were being sold by Tooke Brothers at 
$1.10. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. Do you feel that the price Williams, Greene and Rome wished you 
to charge, had anything to do with Williams, Greene and Rome going out of 
business?—A. I do not know, and Mr. Williams, I guess, would be the only man 
able to answer that, or Mr. Hodgins could, and if you wished to have him come 
I would be very glad to have him come. The reason Mr. Williams told us it 
was a fact, was that he had got to the time when he wished to retire from 
business. 

Q. Just tell us what else you want to tell us.—A. In respect to re-sale, so 
far as the 25 cent price is concerned, I think Mr. Pedlow will agree with me 
that the retail merchant cannot charge more than 25 cents for our collars, if 
he wanted to do it. I will say further that English collars coming into this 
country are not branded. They come in made specially for certain merchants. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. With the merchant’s name on them?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any other name on them?—A. Welch-Margetson, I think, would 
put their name on them. That is the only instance I know of, where the firm’s 
pame is on the collars. They usually make them and put the merchant’s name 
on them. That is no protection to the consumer or the retail merchant paying 
more than he should pay for the collars. In fact, you know that collars coming 
in lower than ours, are sold by the retailers at a higher price. There is no re- 
tailer can sell higher than our price, but even to-day, with the sales tax of 44 
per cent, the retail merchant I think is not getting the price he should get for 
his collars, to make it worth while to sell. He makes less than one cent on a 
(Mr. F. W. Stewart.] 
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collar. I can prove it by hundreds of merchants from coast to coast, that they 
are losing money when they are selling them at 25 cents a piece. What I would 
like to feel, is to have the good will of Mr. Pedlow and others, because if 
our merchandise sold at a certain price, and if the merchants lose money on it, 
they don’t want to handle it. It is hard enough for them to make a profit on 
the merchandise they sell during the year, and fifty per cent of the merchants 
today are backed up against the wall. 75 per cent of them cannot pay their 
bills promptly. They tell me in the city of Winnipeg that the merchants on 
Portage Avenue are $1,000,000 behind in that city. They cannot pay their 
rentals. One merchant told me “I have $100,000 worth of stock and in two days 
I did not take in enough to put in the safe.” I want to tell you that for an hour 
and a half, the day I was leaving Winnipeg, I was in five of the stores on 
Portage Avenue, covering an hour and a half, and not one customer came in 
while I was in any one of stores during that time. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


(. I think that perhaps your observation is that there are too many people 
in the retail business to-day ?—A. I co not know that I would say that, but what 
I do say is, after giving the matter very considerable consideration, that there 
are too many men starting business who should not be in business. Unfor- 
tunately too many men think they can start in business and make a success of 
it, because other men have done it, and they do not know anything about mer- 
chandising. They do not know how to make up their expenses, and they do 
not know how to figure profits, expenses or anything else. Those are the kind of 
merchants, sometimes, that Mr. Pedlow should not have to compete against, 
because he is a recognized merchant of many years standing. 

Q. In other words, you get men in retail businesses who have had no par-. 
ticular training for that business?—A. Yes. 

(. You, as a manufacturer, have to go and bolster those men up to make 
them successful--A. We have to do it sometimes, but we are turning them 
down every day. I had a man in my office the other day with $10,000, who 
wanted to go into business. I told him not to go unless he had two or three 
years experience. 

Q. You do not train your men for distributive business, the same as they did 
years ago?—-A. I think men who go into business should be able to say they 
are able to operate a business, and the legitimate merchant like Mr. Pedlow 
should not have men like that to compete against. 

Q. Men like Mr. Pedlow have had an apprenticeship of four or five years 
for nothing, and perhaps paid a premium; and know the business from the top 
to the bottom, and understand approximately what it costs to sell collars?—A. 
Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Is there anything else you want to say?—A. I was going to say when 
the Food Board was disolved, Dr. McFall called me up and said he was getting 
complaints that we were dictating the price of collars. I explained the whole 
situation and he said “Mr. Stewart, I will give you a clean bill of health.” 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. Was be a doctor?—A. Yes, Dr. McFall. 
Q. I can quite understand him doing that.—-A. Well he was put there 
for that purpose. I suppose it is up to him— 
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By Mr. Sales: 


Q. What doctors and clergymen do not know about that business, would 
fill a book.—A. I will shake hands with you on that. There is one thing I 
would like to mention, that is, in my opinion it is very unfortunate, and we 
all know that the farmer is getting a low price for what he produces, and 
he cannot understand why he has to pay such a high price for what he gets. 

Q. That is not right. We are getting a good price for wheat now. A 
dollar a bushel is as much as the working man can afford to pay.—A. I will 
make my case a little more extreme. I was just going to explain to you this, 
and I think you will agree with me in what I say, that the farmer of the south 
is getting three times the price for his cotton that he was getting in 1921. 

Q. I do not know anything about cotton—-A. That is what we make 
our garments out of. We have to make them out of cotton and wool. Wool 
has advanced more than 100 per cent in the last twelve months, but the price 
of cotton we use in our manufacture of collars, which are made from cotton, 
runs from ten and ten and one half up to thirty-two cents within a few days. 
Practically three times the price. 


By the Chairman: 


- . Has cotton cloth varied to some extent?—-A. We should have all our 
cotton bought for our line for 1924, for January 1924, for our spring orders, 
for spring delivery to the merchants. We have not bought it yet, because 
_ the price of piece goods is so high that I think it would be poor business to 
buy it. It would mean that the last quotation we have had from the mills, 
that even ihe moderate priced shirts would have to be advanced $3.00 a dozen, 
and I think if the merchant bought them, I do not think the consumer would 
buy. I the meantime, that is what we have to contend with. 

Q. Are you referring to the Canadian Cotton Mills?—A. I am not here 
_ to speak for them, but I want to tell you that I found them very fair. We 
buy largely from two cotton mills, The Dominion Textile and the Canadian 
Cotton. In many cases, since the middle of the war, their prices to us have 
been lower than the prices our company have been paying for similar material 
in the United States. 

Q. Is that not an argument against you charging more for your collars? 
—A. 1 am talking about shirts at the moment. They have not got the 
equipment to make the specialized materials we have made for our collars, 
which has to be made specially, specially shrunken and specially finished. 
They are not equipped with that machinery yet, but some day they will 
have it. Naturally when they want to order any equipment it takes them 
a couple of years to get it in. I will not go further than this, but we are try- 
ing to be fair to the merchants and the consumers in this country. In the 
United States to-day the soft collars are selling to the consumer at three for 
$1.00. Our price to the retailer is $2.60, and it is three for $1.00 to the con- 
sumer, just exactly the same. How is that made possible? The fabric that 
we are making that collar from, and the price that. we are getting that cloth 
for, is slightly less than the American price, and while there is a little extra 
cost on account of production, we do not pay any more for labour, and we can 
sell that collar to the merchants in this country at $2.60 a dozen, to be retailed 
to the consumer at 3 for $1.00, the same price as in the United States. We 
found that we could not get that fabric low enough to make it a profitable 
proposition at 26 cents in this country, and it would mean doubling up the stock 
for the retailer, and doubling our stocks, and we would not make it here, but 
the price we got that cotton for in the Canadian mills was low enough to 
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enable us to sell at $2.60 a dozen. I mention that in fairness to the cotton 
mills, to show that conditions are changed. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. Like some other commodities that are sold abroad, could you sell your 
goods cheaper in the United States?—A. In our business we could not do it, 
but what I would say is this, that the day that we can buy our laundered collar 
materials here, and get them at a price which will be comparative with what 
they are paying in the United States (and I think some day we wiil) our price 
for collars will be exactly the same as in the United States. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. And then you will adopt what price?—A. Twenty cents. I think that 
is a fair proposition. 

Q. And will you let the retailer sell for what price he likes?—A. No. J 
think the retail selling price is a fair proposition to the merchant and to the con- 
sumer, and we want to be fair to the merchant as well as to the consumer. It 
would be fair to us in any case, because we get the price for the collar in any 
event. 

By Mr. Sales: 

Q. How do you suppose the farmer, who must sell his products 
in the markets of the world—how do you suppose he is going to do that, 
meet bargain prices in the markets of the world, and buy anything that he 


consumes at a fixed price?—A. I tell you, when the farmers of this country had 


a fixed price for wheat set on the wheat board; we only fixed the price of collars 
at that time. 


Q. That is not an answer to my question.—A. I was merely putting the 


boot on the other foot. 
Q. We had that fixed price for a very short period. We have reason to 


believe that the price of wheat was fixed to keep it from going up.—A. It was - 


a pretty fair price. I want the farmer to get everything that is coming to him. 
I will say this: It is only within the last few days that I had a conversation 
with Mr. E. T. Meredith, who was secretary of the Department of Agriculture 
in the Wilson cabinet, and he had a plan, and he says it is sound, and I believa 
it is, to put up to the American people, that when the seeding is put in, the Amer- 
ican Government will say that the American is going to pay such a price for 
the wheat in the Fall. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Let us return to the collars——A. I have other matters to discuss, but I am 
sorry I have not the time to take them up. They are really important, but 1 
will pass them, and there were some items, Mr.:Chairman, which I wanted to 
refer to in the evidence given by Mr. Sparks. There were some very important 
points brought out there that I had marked to take up. 

Q. Are you going to take them up?—A. For instance, Mr. Sparks and I 
were the two men who ran this fixture show that was talked about. I have the 
greatest admiration for the work he is doing, but on an important phase of 
the situation I am not in accord with him, and that is, I do not believe in what 
he says about the travelling salesman. It is a very important thing. I would 
just like to state our case, and what the average manufacturer has to look after. 

Q. The Committee does not want to sit any later now, and if you wouid 
care to come back to-morrow morning, we would be glad to hear you.——A. [ 
would like to go to Montreal to-morrow morning, but I will come back from 
Montreal. 
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Q. We do not want to put you about, but if you think it is of sufficient 
importance, we will be glad to try and find time to hear you. I must say we 
are finding it difficult to get over the ground. If it is just a difference of 
opinion between you and Mr. Sparks—.—A. I would like to say that as re- 
gards the 12 per cent, in so far as we are concerned, I think his statement is 
correct. I think the average salesman who cannot make three or four thousand 
dollars a year is not worth anything to a concern. It should not cost us any more 
than 5 per cent for travelling salesmen’s salaries and commissions, and I believe 
sir, that if it was a question of bringing all the merchants into the market 
from all over this country, it would cost the merchants more than 5 per cent 
to come East and make their purchases, so I think really, from my point of view, 
that question of calling on the merchants all over the country is really 
the wisest, and the lowest priced basis on which merchandise can be sold to 


them. 


The CHAIRMAN: The Committee stands adjourned until 11 o’clock a.m. 
on Wednesday. 


The Committee adjourned until 11 a.m. on Wednesday May 2nd. 


House or COMMONS, 
CoMMITTEE Room 268, 
Turspay, May 2, 1923. 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into agricultural conditions 
throughout Canada, met at 11.00 am. Mr. McMaster, the Chairman, presiding. 


THomaAS BrapsHAw called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is your full name?—A. Thomas Bradshaw. 

Q. And you are connected with what company?—A. The Massey-Harris 
Company, Limited, of Toronto. 

Q. And what is your official position with that company ?—A. General 
Manager. 

Q. You are familiar, no doubt, with the costs of your production, and you 
are familiar with the broad lines of your business, Mr. Bradshaw?—A. Fairly so. 

Q. Could you tell us whether your company is shipping agricultural imple- 
ments into the United States at this time?—A. Yes. 

Q. Could you tell us what were the exports of Canadian-made farm 
machinery implements into the United States, say in the last fifteen months? 
That would be last year, and as far as this year has gone?—A. I have not got 
these figures, Mr. Chairman, I could not give them to you. 

Q. Could you give us some idea of what they were last year?—A. Of our 
own shipments? 

Q. Yes—A. I would think about $50,000 or $60,000 worth. 

Q. That would be composed mostly of what machines, sir? 
one machine. 

Q. What was that?—A. A machine which we do not use in Canada, namely, 
the Reaper Thresher. i 


A. Practically 


{Mr. F. W. Stewart.] 
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Q. And there is no demand for it in Canada at all?—A. No. The climatic 
conditions do not permit of its being utilized in this country by the farmer. 

Q. Why do you make it in this country?—A. Because we have been the 
pioneer in that machine for the past twenty-five or thirty years. The machine 
was practically introduced by us in Australia, where practically all the harvest- 
ing is done by that machine, and then we have made it for the Argentine. 

Q. You have factories in the United States?—A. We have an interest in 
one factory in the United States. We do not own it entirely. 

Q. To what extent?—A. We own about, I should think, in the neighbourhood 
of 70 per cent of the stock in it. 

Q. A very substantial interest?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have the controlling interest, and you elect the Board of Directors? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the name of that company?—A. The Massey-Harris Harvesting 
Company, at Batavia, New York State. 

Q. It is interesting to us investigating into these matters to know why, if 
there is no market in Canada for this machine, you manufacture it in Canada, 
instead of manufacturing it at your New York plant?—A. Our New York plant 
is a small plant, and is not capable of manufacturing this large machine. It is a 
major machine, and they have not had the experience. It is a highly technical 
machine. It has been developed by us for a great number of years, and is 
essentially a machine that we are capable of manufacturing ‘here. 

Q. What is the size of your Batavia plant as compared to your Toronto 
plant?—-A. We have also a plant, I might say, in Brantford, which is really 
part of the Toronto plant. 

Q. Is your Toronto plant the larger of the Canadian plants?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well then, will you compare the size of your Batavia plant with your 
forento plant?—A. I would think in the neighbourhood of one-quarter or 
one-fifth. 

Q. How many men do you employ in Batavia?—A. Well, in the neighbour- 
reed of six to seven hundred men. That varies according to the seasons, you 

now. 

Q. That is about what you employ most of the time. I should say that a 
factory—you will correct me if I am wrong—that a factory employing six or 
seven hundred men, would be an organization large enough to produce on 4a 
fairly economical basis.—A. It should be. 

Q. Do you find that your costs of production in Toronto are lower than 
your costs of production in Batavia?—A. They run about the same. 

Q. They run about the same? I should judge from your answer that there 
was just some slight advantage on one side or the other?—A. I would think 
that the Batavia plant on certain machines only has the advantage. I would 
not say that in all machines it has. 

Q. On certain machines it has an advantage, and on certain machines the 
Toronto factory has the advantage?—A. Yes. 

Q. And I suppose on these machines which you ship to the United States, 
it is found cheaper to manufacture in Toronto instead of Batavia?—A. Well, 
the heavy class of machinery that is involved in the manufacture of this large 
machine is very costly, and we have never contemplated the equipping of our 
Batavia factory with machinery to manufacture it. 

Q. Now, when did you establish your plant in Batavia?—A. It is an old 
plant that has been running I should think for sixty or seventy years, and the 
interest in it was acquired by us some thirteen or fourteen years ago. 

Q. Would it be disclosing any business secret if we asked you to disclose 
why you acquired the interest in this plant?-A. Unfortunately, I have not 
been with my company very long, and I can only tell you what I have heard. 
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I understood that it was acquired in the light of possible tariff changes in 
Canada. 


Q. Well now, why should that be an inducement for you to go and establish 
a plant in the United States?—A. Well, the thought was that the tariff would 
be greatly reduced, I presume. 


Q. And that you would be able to manufacture in the States cheaper, and 
ship into Canada. Is that the idea?—A. I cannot say whether that is the case 
or not. There is another reason also, and that is, it was pretty near the sea- 
board, and it had a rather profitable farming business, and it was thought our 
farming business might be assisted also by the acquisition of that plant. 

Q. Do I correctly gather from your evidence that it costs your company 
about the same amount to manufacture their machinery in the United States 
and in Canada?—A. I will not say all our machines, because that is not the 
case, but some machines are manufactured more cheaply in the States than they 
are in Toronto, and vice versa. Mr. Chairman, might I just interrupt a moment 
there? 


Q. Certainly.—A. I have been trying to read the evidence brought before 
this Committee, and I think that I have some information that will be helpful 
to the Committee, at least, that is the way I have tried to bring this material 
together, and in order that it may be brought before you consecutively and 
logically, I wonder whether I might not be permitted to unfold the story, as it 
were, and tell you all that I know. 


Q. Yes; it will no doubt interest us—A. From the evidence which has 
been given here I thought probably you would like to have it. 


Q. That is what you are here for. We do not want to interfere with you 
in the way in which you wish to present your case. I will cease questioning you, 
and you proceed with your statement, only I must warn you that, with the best 
will in the world, we will be interrupting you from time to time.—aA. I 
appreciate it, and I think we will get along very well if I may be just permitted 
to proceed. I would like to say by way of introduction that, although your 
request that a representative of the company should attend to-day’s meeting 
of your Committee, and submit certain information, was only received on 
Monday, yet, while it has been found absolutely impossible to present all the 
information which your wire indicated, we are glad to assist your Committee 
In any way that we possibly can in an endeavour to arrive at ways and means 
which may be helpful to the farmers of this country, in whose welfare our 
company. is deeply concerned, and with whom we have been co-labourers for 
over seventy-four years, in an endeavour to develop the agricultural resources 
of the country, and to improve agricultural conditions by the development and 
the production of efficient and suitable farm implements. Now, in the evidence 
submitted to this Committee, there have been from time to time references to 
the prices of agricultural implements, and it may have been inferred that we 
were unreasonable, and that that might have been a contributing cause to 
the present agricultural depression. We were asked by representatives of 
farmers’ organizations to furnish the relative price of certain implements for 
the years 1913 and 1923 to this Committee. This we were very glad to do, but 
we asked that in their presentation certain explanations which we made should 
also be given, so that you could arrive at fair and correct conclusions. For 
some reason our request was not complied with, and therefore we much appre- 
ciate this opportunity of coming before you, and presenting these facts, which 
we hope will be helpful. 


-Q. Your memorandum as to prices is in our record, although it may not 
be in the printed record——A. It was given, Mr. Chairman, to a witness who 
appeared before you, and we asked that witness, when he was giving com- 
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parative prices, to also give the information which we gave to him. It is not 
the information that was given to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Q. I would like you to realize this, Mr. Bradshaw, that Mr. Horning, the 
Chief of the Internal Trade Branch, prepared these figures for us, and that 
he submitted along with the figures which you have given us a memorandum 
stating that in connection with statements of implement prices attached, the 
firms from whom this information has been procured have made a request that 
they desire to submit a supplementary explanation as to the prices. Is that 
your memorandum?—A. Only in part. That was given to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 

Q. I want to make this perfectly clear. That memorandum was printed 
along with the figures?—A. Yes. : 

Q. I want you to be perfectly certain of this fact that the Department 
kept absolute faith with you and printed this memorandum exactly as you have 
it, and I may say further that when I inquired of Mr. Horning from what com- 
pany this memorandum had come, I think it was accompanied with index 
numbers showing the gradual rise and fall of farm implement prices—I asked 
Mr. Horning to tell me what company had furnished this, and he told me that 
under the law they had no right to give it to me, and I only learned this morning 
that it came from your company.—A. I am not complaining about that, but 
what I do say is that the witness who appeared before you, representing the 
farmers’ organization, and gave comparative prices, was asked to supply 
your committee with that information, which he did not do. It is not the 
Department I am questioning, but it is the witness who appeared before you. 
There has been, unfortunately, an idea abroad that implement companies and 
farmers are antagonistic towards each other. On the contrary, we have always 
considered that they have mutual interests, and are well aware that our pros- 
perity is closely interwoven with that of the farmer. Whenever it has been 
possible, through a reduction in manufacturing or other costs, to sell for lower 
prices, the farmer has been given this advantage. For example, when the 
domestic drawback was put into effect some time ago, Western binder prices 
were immediately reduced to the full extent of the saving. Another illustration 
of the fact that reductions in elements which affect our cost are passed on to 
the farmer occured in December, 1921, when there was a slight reduction in 
freight rates, and some reduction in the cost of raw materials (which has since 
been swept away), and for 1922 we reduced our prices on the average from 
20 to 25 per cent. Could we sell our implements for less than we are doing 
to-day, we should be the very first to do so—since we know that, not only 
would the farmer benefit, but we ourselves would also benefit through increased 
volume of sales. I just wanted to refer to the condition of the manufacturer of 
farm implements. Much has been said concerning the depressed condition of 
farming in Canada. It is believed, however, from reports made from time to 
time, that the agriculturists of the United States, Great Britain and other 
countries, have suffered to an even greater extent. I might say that I have only 
just recently returned from Europe, and the conditions of agriculture in Europe 
and in Great Britain are very bad. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Were you in Germany?—A. No, I was in Hungary, Roumania; I was in 
Italy, but I had our man from Germany come down to see me, and I spent 
four or five days with him. 

Q. And what was his report?—A. A remarkable condition. The farmers 
of Germany were never so prosperous in the whole of their career. He accounts 
for it in this way. Before the war, and during the war, the farmers unfor- 
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tunately had to borrow moneys on their farms, and on their chattels. These 
borrowings and loans were contracted in marks, and were repayable in marks. 
The farmer’s produce has mounted tremendously in marks. For example, when 
he used to get maybe four or five marks for a bushel of wheat, he is now getting 
1,000 marks for a bushel of wheat, and he is paying his debts off with the 
increased number of marks which he is now receiving for his produce. His debts, 
of course, were contracted when the mark was at its normal, and he tells me 
further that the farmers of Germany are buying automobiles, pianos, and all 
kinds of luxuries. 

Q. Are they building new buildings?—A. He did not mention buildings, 
but that is the condition there. 

Q. This inflation of credit, and the state in which we think Germany is in 
to-day, is not true—internally.—A. I believe that to be the case. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. As a matter of fact, Mr. Bradshaw, the people who hold those farm 
mortgages which they are having paid to them in marks, which are worth 
probably 100th of what they were before, their condition is not so good?—A. 
Their condition is very critical. 

Q. Is that not true of all people who are relying on income?—A. For the 
fixed income, yes, excepting the workmen, who receive a great number of marks. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. The fact is that the idle rich will have to go to work to be able to live? 
—A. They have got to do something. Not much, however, has been said by 
the ally of the farmer, the one who has endeavoured to furnish him with modern 
efficient, time-saving and labour-saving machinery—the implement manufac- 
turer. His situation up to the present has been borne with little complaint, 
because it was realized that his problem could only be worked out as the 
farmer’s problem is worked out, but as comparisons have been instituted, and 
the impression appears to have been given from the evidence which has been 
presented to your committee, that these hardships and losses have been all on 
one side, I respectfully beg to submit the record for the past two years of four- 
teen of the representative agricultural implement companies of the United 
States and Canada in respect to their financial operations. The names of the 
companies are not given, but I would be glad to furnish this information to any 
member of this committee who desired to receive it, but not for publication, 
for fear that injury might be done to some of these institutions. This statement 
comprises six Canadian and eight United States concerns. It shows that in 
1921 the total capital invested in all of these companies amounted to $435,000,000. 
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Company} —_ Capital Invested Percent 
Number including Bonded Result of Operation on Capital 
Indebtedness Invested 
1921 1922 1921 1922 
1921 1922 
Profit Loss Profit Loss  |Profit| Loss | Profit] Loss 
Mees, 28, 514, 000|. 28,277,000) 2%. ance 1,964, 000 137: COONS ere eer 6-89| 0-481...... 
Pao Ege 9,172,000 8 Ons COG a cae ZO90QO |x: 5 geegae AE AOOO | ee 2 SF: aegis 8-86 
Se SHHeeRE 7,968, 000 G6 cesOOO ar te HM UKET OOO S Kies ii yeas GOT OOO. 15. 1D 0G wae 14-84 
ac 743, 000 C405 000 eee te THGSOU0 Ga 2 ee OSeQOO eek . 3 BL OOS 15-31 
Ee, sae De Gps OOO |e Aieroll nO OO\ tric tee a 1, 283, 000 BAL OOO oe ae ele 4-64) 1-17 aeehee 
Org. 13-21-7000) 2968000 et: eee 65, 000 10} 000) jet te eae “49 sO8 17 oes 
eee, 74, 994 O00) FL OG. 00D) 2 sete 2 T5ae O00 Ae 2,021; GOO) ee 63 SEO cece ue oe 3,55 
Beene oe 20,888,000! 18,493,000}.......... 3,009, QUO. #0 ee. 2,446,000)...... 15-8407 Gere 13-23 
UE as 1, 542,000 1483 000) eres. Sat 215, 000 A HOOO SE te oe 13-94: “OZ ere 
OM ea 213,866,000) 210,343,000) 4,150,000). ........ D, OAL 000) 2 ees ae LGA) ons: 4: 2 O3le¢n oes 
A 25: 980,000) + 25.270 O00. eee 1/288, 000| sae. seis S26 COUP: sa. 4°96). 5 320: 2-08 
Laat rk 6, 644, 000 DS) O6G00C ete set 486, O00|h coat e DoD sOOU|. cee LBS |, ate vars 5:56 
ST He eeane 890, 000 874, 000 AS; COU eae. ee 7s COO |S arp enree BD aOliee.. x44 1+ 95) S5qaer 
1 i aaa 3,021,000 2,825, 000 6; OOO): she see a| Genes ae eee 137,000 7111 Ai aaa | AR 4-85 
435,062,000} 420,304,000) 4,204, 000/13, 597,000} 6,027,000) 7,765,000 


Net Loss—1921 9,393,000 
Net Loss—i922 1,738,000 


Net Loss—1921 2-16% on Capital Invested. 
Net Loss—1922 -41% on Capital Invested. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Would you divide that up between Canada and the United States?— 


pee Myer ng ce: 


A. I will try to, although I might say, Mr. Chairman, that I have not included 
all of the Canadian companies or all of the American companies. The net 
result of their operations, represented a loss of $9,393,000 or 2.16 per cent on 
the capital invested. Only three of the companies made a profit, that m one 
case being under 2 per cent, and in another case 54 per cent. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Canadian companies or American companies?—A. There was only one 
Canadian company, and it made a profit of one-fifth of 1 per cent. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. It was a well managed company. Modesty would forbid you answering 
the question—A. No. I might say that it is not my own company, at all 
events. 

Q. Continue, Mr. Bradshaw, please-—A. In the year 1922 these fourteen 
companies had capital invested amounting to $420,304,000, and in that period 
instead of making a profit they again sustained a loss, which amounted to 
$1,738,000, or about one-half of one per cent on the capital invested. 

Q. Let me interject a few questions here. You say the capital included 
the bonded indebtedness?—A. Yes. 

Q. Does the capital all represent money invested in the business?—A. I 
believe it does, every dollar, as it does in our own company. 

Q. Yours is rather an exception to the ordinary big company, if your capital 
represents dollar for dollar?—A. I do not mind quoting our own figures, although 
we do not care about having them heralded abroad through the Press. 
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Q. But yours is really a national institution, and we are all interested in 
what you do. So you must not have too great a desire to keep it to your- 
selves—A. I am glad to hear you say that, Mr. Chairman, because we want 
friends. In my own company, which is No. 11, Mr. Chairman, we had a capital 
invested in 1921 of nearly $26,000,000. In that year we lost $1,288,000. 

Q. Were you able to take that out of the reserve?—-A. Yes, we were able 
to take it out of the reserve of the past year. That was the way it was done. 
The next year, the year we have just closed, we had capital invested amounting 
to $25,277,000, and our loss on our year’s operations amounted to $526,000. 

‘Q. You took that out of reserve, too?—A. We took that out of reserve also. 

Q. Where did you show your reserve before; was it in that $25,980,000?— 
Ae '¥es? sir: 

Q. So that it was capital invested, including bonded indebtedness?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. The reserve would not represent capital?—A. I should not say reserve, 
I should say surplus. We took it out of surplus. 

Q. Is your surplus represented in that $25,000,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that it would be hardly fresh money?—A. It was money in the com- 
pany, for the use of the operations of the company. 

Q. It represents the profits of invested capital?—A. It belongs to the share- 
holders, the same as the capital does. 

Q. It belongs to the shareholders, of course, but the original capital came 
from the shareholders’ pockets?—A. Yes. 

Q. And if you made a profitable year, the profits came from it?—A. Yes, 
but it is part of the shareholders’ money. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. It came from your customers?—A. It came from the working men as 
much as the customers. It came from the operations of the company. It came 
from my efforts, the same as other people’s efforts. 

Q. But the customer pays for all your efforts?7—A. Yes, and we pay for all 
of our raw material. 

Q. And the customer again pays for your raw material?—A. Just the same 
as I buy my wheat from the farmer. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. This is very interesting, Mr. Bradshaw, and we are glad to have these 
facts put before us. We are not glad because we know the record of the opera- 
tions during the last two years, but of course to establish whether the business 
is a good business we would want to take more than the last two years?—A. 
Mr. Chairman, what I want to prove is this, and it is only what I want to prove, 
that the company could not be in existence to-day unless it had been prosperous. 
We would not be furnishing to the farmers to-day agricultural machinery unless 
we had been prosperous. Do you want companies in this country that are not 
prosperous? 

Q. No, certainly not.—A. Therefore it must be admitted that the Com- 
pany has been prosperous in the past. Unfortunately other companies have 
not been. The mortality among those companies has been awful. 

Q. We will begin to think that this is an undertaking establishment. 
Yesterday we had a shoe man telling us what a terrible mortality there is among 
the shoe men; now you come and tell us what a terrible mortality there is among 
the implement manufacturers. There was a gentleman who came here the other 
day and told us about the mortality there was among clothing companies. 
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Wirness: Likewise the makers of agricultural implements. They are in 


the same way. We are all tied up together. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. With this difference, that out of your dealings with the farmers you have 
been able to build up reserves which are carrying you through this period, but 
the farmer is not able to do that?--A. Well, Mr. Sales, I have been going 
through Western Canada ever since 1897, and I have a very intimate knowledge 
of the West and of the farmers of the West. If you will compare the con- 
ditions in 1897 with those of to-day, I think you will have to admit that the 
farmers of Western Canada have out of their reserves of past years built up a 
very magnificent estate in many instances, and it is only out of the reserves they 
have been able to do so. I have read that one man came before your Committee 
and said that he landed in this country with two sovereigns in his pocket, and 
to-day he is the owner of a vast estate in Western Canada. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Looking at No. 10 on that list, they are the largest of all?—A. Yes. 

@. And even in the last two years they made quite handsome and sub- 
stantial profits?—-A. Not handsome in view of the capital. What they made in 
1921 was less than two per cent on their capital. In-1922 they made two and six- 
tenths of one per cent. Now, Mr. Chairman, that Company does not only 
manufacture agricultural implements, it manufactures a great many other 
things. Last year the statement was made by the President of that concern 
that not one dollar was made out of the American business of that concern. They 
manufacture binder twine, they manufacture auto trucks, which are sold, not to 
the farmer only, because a very small number would be sold to farmers. They 
manufacture tractors, not for the farmer only but for others. I have been led 
to believe that that Company did not make its money in 1921 and 1922 out of 
agricultural machinery. 

Q. I do not know whether the same advice that the farmers have been 
getting from all sides with a considerable amount of force, that they should go 
into diversified farming, should not apply in this case, and that you should go 
into diversified manufacturing.—A. Well, it is pretty hard to find capital to 
carry on what we are doing sometimes. 


By Mr. Elhott: 


Q. In 1921 your Company lost how much money?—A. $1,288,000. 

Q. During that year did you continue to operate your factory the whole 
year, when you found you were losing money?—A. Not the whole year. 

Q. You closed down your works?—A. We had to do that. 

Q. Was it because you were losing money?—A. No, it was because the 
demand for our implements was not present. 

Q. Was that not for the reason that you had raised your prices, and that the 
farmers were not able to pay them?—A. I could not say whether or not the 
farmer was not able to pay them. I presume it was because the farmer was 
not able in his condition to buy as many new implements as he used to buy, also 
due of course to the stagnant condition of the farming business. I might say 
this further, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that practically none of those com- 
panies are to-day paying dividends. We ourselves have not paid a dividend 
tor two years. 

From the foregoing it will be realized that implement companies have 
suffered equally with the farmer in the depressed conditions which have been 
experienced, and that the suggestion that large profits have been made and that 


inordinate prices for their product have been charged have no foundation. 
(Mr. Thomas Bradshaw.] 
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By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Strike that word “ equally ” out—A. I will do that with pleasure, sir. 
I will say “ have suffered ”’. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Say “have suffered along with’.—A. All right. I will put it that way. 
It is impossible to prove that, but I am quite willing to accept the amendment if 
you think I should do so. 

It might be interesting in this connection to quote the views of the directors 
of the United Grain Growers Limited of Winnipeg, as stated by the General 
Manager in his annual report for 1920-21, after a study had been made of the 
problem of manufacturing agricultural machinery in the United States and 
Canada: 


“There has been a good deal of agitation during the past few years 
for the company to either purchase or secure the controlling interest in a 
machinery manufacturing plant. After a study of the situation which 
exists in the manufacturing of machinery in the United States and 
Canada’’— 


At that time, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the Grain Growers Limited had 
under consideration the advisability of investing moneys in an agricultural 
machinery manufacturing plant. I understand that two or three of their directors 
visited various plants in the United States and Canada, and this is the plan 
which was reached: ; 


“There has been a good deal of agitation during the past few years 
for the company to either purchase or secure the controlling interest in 
a machinery manufacturing plant. After a study of the situation which 
exists in the manufacturing of machinery in the United States and 
Canada over a period of between two and three years, we are of the 
opinion that it would be a mistake for the company to consider putting 
any money into a plant for the manufacture of farm machinery.” 


I might say, Mr. Chairman, that I thought the conclusion was a very wise one. 
I would like now to break away from the manufacturing and go on to dis- 
tribution. 

Q. Before you do that, would you have any objection to submitting to the 
Committee to accompany Exhibit No. 113, a statement showing the results 
of these companies, if they are available, or at least of those companies which 
are available say for the last ten-year period?—A. I would like first of all to 
consider that, Mr. Chairman, if I might, to see whether I can get the informa- 
tion. 

ve You can get it for your own company without the slightest trouble?— 
ie SY eS: 

Q. You have come before us and placed statements before us to the effect 
fn your company lost substantial sums of money in the last two years?— 

eves: 

Q. Along with that, including those two years in the ten-year period, I would 
like to have from you a statement made for the last ten years.—A. Yes. Mr. 
Chairman, will you let me consider that question and I will keep it in mind. I 
will not overlook it. 

Q. I think I will ask you to prepare that, Mr. Bradshaw.—A. All right. I 
would like to speak now about the losses in distribution. That the conduct of 
the agricultural implement business is fraught with much difficulty and, not 
infrequently, heavy losses, is evidenced by the fact that even the United Grain 
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Growers Limited, with their well known efficiency, suffered losses in their turn- 
over of farm machinery and supplies. For example, in the year 1918-19 it 
suffered a loss of $19,426, in 1919-20 it suffered a loss of $52,070, in 1920-21 it 
suffered a loss of $282,303, and in 1921-22 there was experienced what is 
described by the President as a very heavy loss, although the figures were not 
given. Owing to these heavy, losses this company has since discontinued the 
handling of implements. Just quoting from their annual report in this con- 
nection, it is interesting to learn what was stated in the President’s address: 


“The Machinery and Supplies Department of the business shows 
a heavy loss in the year’s operations. It will be recalled that this phase of 
the business was entered into with the sole purpose of bringing about, if 
possible, lower prices to our shareholders and other farmers in the various 
machines they require for their farming operations, and in many other 
lines of supplies as well. This, as you know, was done on quite a large 
seale. In order to get satisfactory service, warehouses were built by the 
company in Calgary and Winnipeg, and leased in Edmonton, Saskatoon 
and Regina. Providing the necessary staffs for these and for carrying 
on the business in a mail order way necessitated a heavy expense. The 
directors have come to the conclusion that as far as farm machinery is 
concerned, and several other lines of farm supplies, it is not practicable 
to earry this along on a mail order cash basis. The very serious condi- 
tion of the Western farmers in the last few years reduced their purchasing 
power to the lowest possible point, and the company, obliged to carry 
stocks purchased necessarily at high prices to meet this, was unable to 
dispose of them and had to reduce the prices to where they were sold at 
a Joss in order to clear them out.” 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Do you read their annual reports from year to year?—A. Carefully. 

Q. Do you remember the one in which they described the amount of duty 
and the introduction of the dumping clause?—A. No. That may have been 
before I was actively engaged in connection with the business. 

Q. How long have you been in the business?—-A. About three or four years. 

Q. It was since that.—A. It is interesting to know that, because I will sub- 
mit that to the Committee. 

Q. Your company would not be associated with the United Grain Growers? 
—A. No, sir. 

Q. Nor with any other company?—-A. For very good reasons. 

Q. They had to pay as high as 70 per cent in some cases on machinery, 
and there was no wonder that they found the business impossible, under those 
conditions?—A. I would like to explain the reason why the Massey-Harris 
Company, Limited, could not sell to the United Grain Growers Limited. The 
Massey-Harris Company has built up over a period of 74 years an agency 
organization. It has in Canada approximately 3,500 agents, it markets its 
product direct from the factory to the consumer through its own agents, not. 
through middlemen or middle concerns. If we attempted to sell, or if we sold 
to the United Grain Growers Limited or any other middle concern, it would 
be impossible for us to control the prices of our goods to the farmer, as it would 
mean that the United Grain Growers Limited and other concerns could charge 
any prices they liked to the farmer for our goods. It would spoil the whole of 
our agency organization, and their agents would be in competition with ours. 
The result therefore would have been, if we had sold to them and had experi- 
enced the same conditions as they have experienced, we would have ruined our 
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organization, and they would have been out of business as well. That is the 
reason why we could not sell to the United Grain Growers or any other organi- 
zation in Canada. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Would you have contemplated that they would cut prices if they had 
received the goods they wished to buy from you?—A. We would have had no 
control over the prices. They might have cut them, or they might have increased 
them. What they would have done would be to destroy our own organization, 
which we had taken 74 years to build up, and which we are not willing to sacri- 
fice for any concern in Canada. The President in the annual report went on 
to say: 


“ After a careful survey of the whole situation the Board, as already 
stated, decided to close out the handling of farm machinery, and the 
prices and values of existing stock have been reduced to a point where 
we believe they can be cleared without further loss. 

“You will recall that provision was made last year of $100,000 by 
way of a contingency reserve. This contingency reserve has been applied 
to caring for part of the depreciation in value that has taken place in 
twine, machinery and other supplies carried by the Company.” 


There is also one further quotation which I will make and it is the last one, 
because it bears upon the question of prices: 


“The total sales in this Department amounted to $2,838,424.44, as 
compared with $4,676,918.86 the previous year. The gross revenue 
during the year amounted to $182,276.27, as compared with $428,961.92 
the previous year. These figures are hardly comparative as during the 
year your Directors decided to cut the price of machinery 40 per cent, 
the loss resulting therefrom being absorbed in the operation of this 
Department.” 


Could anything be done that would disturb the business more than that? 
If we had sold to them their implements and we were subjected to such a con- 
dition as that, where would our organization be? 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. It would never have occurred.—A. I am only taking the facts. 

' Q. The situation was this, Mr. Bradshaw, that owing to the duty, the 
Dumping Act and the enforcement of another Dumping Act last year they 
decided to get out of the business and clean it up, and to that end they made 
the reduction and sold out.—A. In reply to that, we can only judge of the situa- 
tion by the actual facts which have occurred. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I hope I may hold the balance evenly between you two gentlemen. The 
Grain Growers hardly had a fair chance to show what they could do as dis- 
tributors, as one of the greatest and one of the best managed companies in that 
line of business refused to sell to them; under those circumstances they could 
hardly have a fair chance?—A. In making that statement, Mr. Chairman, have 
you considered what I have said to you? 

Q. I am not saying whether your explanation is a satisfactory explanation 
or not. The point I am making is that it is unfair to point to what the Grain 
Growers did to show what would have happened had you sold to them. Had 
you sold to them they might possibly not have found themselves obliged to 
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close up and sell out their stock, in view of the closing?—A. I would like to refer 
you to some of the elements which have affected prices coming right down to 
present prices. I want to say that we are not antagonistic to the United Grain 
Growers, not at all. We would be sorry if any impression got abroad of that 
kind. I am only quoting what has taken place, to indicate to you the difficulties 
associated with the business. I have the greatest respect and admiration for 
the persons conducting the United Grain Growers. I have gone over their 
reports, not only from year to year, but I have seen a table of their earnings, 
and I want to congratulate very heartily the magnificent management which 
has produced such wonderful earnings. I do not know of any concern that has 
on the average been so satisfactorily managed from the point of view of earnings 
as the United Grain Growers Limited. 

Touching on the subject of factory equipment, let me say that in 1913 it 
was possible for us to buy (f.o.b. point of shipment) a “Spindle Wood Shaper” 
for $161, in 1923 it cost $396, or 146 per cent more. Ten years ago a 20-inch 
double end wood lathe cost $78, to-day its price is $225, an increase of 188 per 
cent. 

@. Before you go to the next point, what duty would you have to pay on 
that 20-inch double end wood lathe?—-A. I have not the duty here, Mr. Chair- 
man, but there is an important duty. 

Q. Would it be about 35 per cent?—A. I did not bring down the figures 
for the duty, but there is a substantial duty I know. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. You cannot make these tools in Canada?—A. Not all of them. Some 
are made in Canada, but most of them are made in the States. When we can 
buy them in Canada, we always do so. 

Q. Why’ can you not make those tools in Canada?—A. For this reason; 
they are produced in the United States in great quantities as compared with the 
limited quantities produced in Canada. Again, they have better stee] material 
over there than we have in Canada. 

Q. They make them cheaper than we can make them, so we let them go 
on making them; is that the idea?—A. Mass production means a great deal in 
the cost, Mr. Sales. 

Q. But they make them cheaper than we can, so we let them make them? 
—A. I would not say Yes to that without an explanation. There is no use 
saying Yes or No to a question unless you get a full statement. You might 
say, Why not make Ford cars in Canada and all parts of them? They can 
make them cheaper over there, because they make them in hundreds of thous- 
ands as compared with our making them here in thousands. 

Q. I agree with you—and that we should let them make them.—A. If that 
applied to everything, we would make nothing in Canada. Ten years ago a 
twenty-inch double end wood lathe cost us $78, to-day its price is $225, an 
increase of 188 per cent. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. What is the life of these machines?—A. The life of these machines 
varies according to use. I would say about from 7 to 10 years. The same 
condition holds with our iron-working machines. A drilling machine which cost 
$120 in 1913 is now worth $285, or 137 per cent more. A milling machine has 
increased from $1,170 to $2,295 or 96 per cent; a lathe is two and a half times 
as much; and a crank shaper $945 as compared with $410 a decade ago. It 
is constantly necessary to replace or supplement our equipment, and we are 
subject not only to the increased costs as indicated, but also to the higher laid 
down charges—transportation, duty and sales tax, to which reference will be 
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made later. The effect of these increases upon our manufacturing costs must 

be self-evident. 

Again there are matters of factory expense, equipment, such factory 
essentials as belting, tool steel, grindstones, abrasive wheels, etc., which are in 

constant use but are not shown in the finished product, which are required in 

order to produce the finished product, they are factory expense items, and these 

factory expense items show an increase in price ranging from 80 to 127 per cent. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Before you get away from machinery, did you ever make a calculation 
of the extent the present fiscal system puts a burden upon your industry?—A. I 
have not done that. 

Q. It does put a burden, does it not, Mr. Bradshaw?—A. Mr. Chairman, 
may I make this statement? When I received this wire, certain definite infor- 
mation was required. That wire was obtained on Monday, and I was asked to 
appear on Wednesday. I have been for two solid days, both night and day 
trying to get this information for you. Nothing was said in your telegram 
about the tariff, so I am not prepared to discuss the tariff at the present time. If 
however you would like me to do that, I would like to have an opportunity of 
presenting facts and figures, also an opportunity of coming down here and being 
questioned upon them. I am not in a position to discuss tariff matters at the 
present time. It is not that I do not want to, the fact is that I am not prepared 
to do so. 

Q. I quite admit the relevancy of your observations, if I had asked you to 
what extent the cost of production was increased by the tariff, but it seems to 
me that if you have been managing this large Company for four years—were 
vou connected with it before?—A. No, sir. 

Q. What position did you occupy before you became connected with this 
Company ?—A. I was Finance Commissioner of the City of Toronto before that. 

Q. You have lived in Toronto, so there are very few things you should not 
be able to tell us. 

Q. You do not deny, do you, that the Customs Tariff increases your cost of 
production generally? I am not asking you to specify, but it does increase your 
cost of production, does it not?—A. I would say so. 

Q. You might say without any hesitancy: it is self-evident. If you pay 
more for your machinery, if you pay more for your material, it is bound to 
increase your cost of production. It is only your good management that has 
enabled you to keep your company’s cost of operation about the same as in the 
United States. Go ahead with the material. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. As to the extra cost of machinery to which you have referred, those 
machines last from eight to ten years. It would not add very much to the 
increase in the output, considering the immense quantities of machinery that 
would be manufactured during that period?—A. It would not add to the cost of 
the output? 

Q. Yes—A. We have a very big plant. Our equipment and machinery 
runs into the neighbourhood of about, I think, three to four million dollars, and 
the renewal of that from time to time is very considerable. 

Q. Yes, but if the life of the machine that you have referred to is from 
eight to ten years, running practically all the time, the output would be 
enormous, and the increase to the value of the output would be a very trifling 
amount.—For one machine, but when you have a tremendous number of 
machines it does add to the cost a little bit. 

Q. But not very much?—A. Well, quite a little bit. 
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By Mr. Sales: 


Q. The increased cost in that spindle machine is how much?—A. From $191 
to $396. That is probably one of the smallest machines. We have taken that - 
as an illustration, as regards the spokes and rollers. 

Q. Now, what is the capacity of one of those machines? How many spindles 
a day?—A. I do not know. I could not tell you that. 

Q. This increase of cost over thousands of spindles would be so small that 
you would not see it?—A. That is only one machine, and one of the simplest 
machines in the whole place. , 


By Mr. Gardiner: ; 
Q. Does not the same thing apply to the whole equipment?—A. No, we 
have machines that cost $25,000 and $30,000. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. Could you give the percentage of your manufacturing costs?—A. Repre- 
sented by this increase? 

Q. What percentage of your manufacturing costs is overhead charges?—A. 
Our manufacturing overhead charges? 

Q. Yes.—A. We have divided our factory into departments, and every 
department has its overhead. Some of these overheads run from 400 per cent 
to 100 per cent depending on the class of work that is carried in. For example, 
it runs 125 per cent, 135, and 150 per cent. In overhead is included the cost 
of non-productive labour, and things of that kind. 

Q. Could you give us a statement separate, showing material, the labour, 
transportation charges, and the overhead? Could you divide your manufactur- 
ing costs?—A. I have tried to do that just as I come along. I will come to the 
labour problems in a few minutes. 

Q. Just before leaving the cost of the machinery, as to the effect of the tariff 
on these machines which are imported, the amount of duty would not be very 
great, consequently the increase on the output would not be very large?—A. 
The increased duty? 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Sutherland wants your view on this. You have a very large pro- 
duction. Your machinery lasts for quite a number of years, and Mr. Suther- 
land’s question is whether the duty which you pay on your machinery when the 
increased cost is spread over all your production—whether it really raises the 
cost of production very much?—A. Well, it could not raise it very much. 

Q. It is one of the elements that enter into the cost?—-A. A very small ele- 
ment. Take material. I think it is well known that the price of raw materials 


has increased greatly since 1913. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. What was the price of the binder in 1921? 


By the Chairman: 

Q. If it would be more convenient for you to have Mr. Chisholm beside 
you, we will be glad to place a chair for him.—A. Thazk you. I can give you 
the Ontario price, and probably that will be all right. In 1921 it was $337. 

Q. And when did the reduction take place?—A. I think in December, 1921. 

Mr. Sates: You see, Mr. Chairman, they kept the price up while there was 
a demand for binders, and after the harvest was over, and we were all through, 
the reduction came. That was the amusing thing for the farmer in the West. 
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Witness: Mr. Sales, might I add this, that the price was reduced just as 
soon as we were able to reduce the cost, not because it was after the harvest of 
1921, or after the harvest of 1920, but the reduction took place just immediately 
we were able to reduce our cost. The binders that were usec in the fall of 
1921 for the harvest, all that machinery, the material, and the labour, on the 
average, had been put into these binders from a year to eighteen months before 
they were sold. 


By Mr. Sales: 


You are a broad-minded man, Mr. Bradshaw. Place yourself in the position 
of the farmer in the West, and you buy the binder at an increased cost, and as 
soon as the harvest is through, there is a reduction—what would you say?—A. 
This is what I would say, that the prices are always fixed by the agricultural 
machinery companies. 

Q. We believe that.—A. Are placed, are determined, after the season’s 
product is sold. It could not be otherwise. We could not set prices at all times 
throughout the year. We have got to have one period when they are fixed. 
They are always determined in the fall of the year. 

Q. They are?—A. Yes. 

Q. I have always been under the impression that you had a spring price. 
—A. I think only on one or two occasions in the last ten years have two prices 
been determined in a year. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Are these prices determined by the implement manufacturers after a con- 
ference with each other?—-A. No, sir, we determine our own prices, Mr. Chair- 
man. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Can you explain, Mr. Bradshaw, why they are always so uniform?—A. 
They are not uniform. A strange thing came up about that the other day. One 
of our agents telephoned in that a certain company was offering its prices, was 
offering a machine at ten dollars lower than ours, and wanted to know why it 
was. 
Q. What kind of machine was it?—A. A binder. We are all the time 
subject to that. I hear these things from the branch managers. They do not 
tell me the name of the concern, or the name of the agent, or the name of the 
binder. We have over 3,500 agents in Canada, and it is impossible for anyone to 
keep in touch with them all. 

Q. I have been buying your machinery for a good many years, and I have 
never found any difference between yours and the McCormick and the Inter- 
national Harvester worth thinking of. I would be under the impression that 
you had got together and conferred about the manufacture of these machine.— 
A. You think a lot of bad things about us, but we are not as bad as you think 
we are. Let us think well of one another. I would just like to carry on this 
statement. In general, from 60 to 66 and 2 per cent of the cost of the manu- 
facture of our implements is represented by materials, of which the chief are 
steel, lumber, pig iron, malleable castings, cotton duck, coal, coke, paints and 
oil. Our industry maintains an alert and efficient purchasing department, the 
aim of which is to buy in the cheapest and best markets so as to reduce the cost 
of materials to the minimum. In spite of this, however, we are to-day paying 
for our materials 138 per cent more on the average, due account having been 
taken of the proportion purchased, than in 1913. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. Let us take up these different items.—A. I have them here, and I will go 
over them. 

Q. What paragraph of the Tariff does it come under? Mention some of 
them. “Rolled iron or steel beams, channels, angles, and other rolled shapes 
of iron or steel, not punched, drilled or further manufactured than rolled, 
weighing not less than 35 pounds per lineal yard, not being square, flat, oval, or 
round-shaped, and not being railway bars or rails, British preferential tariff, 
4&2: Intermediate Tariff, $2.75; General Tariff, $3;” Is that one of the items?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Would that be a substantial one?—A. Yes. 

Q. Where do you get most of this steel?—A. Pittsburgh,—chiefly Pitts- 
burgh. 

Q. The general tariff would apply of $3 per ton?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the per ton price that you are paying now?—A. We are paying 
at the present time—I put it in terms of 100 pounds—for steel bars and angles 
we are paying $2.50 f.o.b., that, is, at Pittsburgh. 

Q. Now, that is $2.50 per 100 pounds. That is $50 a ton. That is only 6 
per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, is there any other sort of steel? What other item have you?—A. 
Have you got pig iron there? 

Q. We have everything here. We have the tariff, and you know the tariff 
has a happy medium—“n.o.p.”—not otherwise provided. I am reading Tariff 
Item 375. Iron and pigs, iron kentledge, and cast scrap iron; ferrossilicom, 
containing not more than 15 per cent silicom; ferromanganese and spiegeleisen, 
containing not more than 15 per cent manganese, per ton, $1.50, $2.50, and 
$2.50.”—A. The cost of that at the present time is $30.50 per ton. 

Q. $2.50 is a percentage of what?—A. It would be in the neighbourhood of 
74+ per cent. 

Q. $2.50 out of $30?—A. It is just about 74 per cent. 

Q. We cannot attempt to look up all of the rates, but are those rates fairly 
indicative of the duty that you have to pay?—A. I would think approximately 
so. Now, just to indicate the increased cost of the materials which enter into 
our manufacture. I pointed out that steel has increased from 88 per cent to 
112 per cent; lumber has increased in price 134 per cent on the average; pig 
iron has increased 122 per cent; malleable castings have increased 124 per cent; 
eotton duck has increased 112 per cent; coal has increased 95 per cent; coke 
has increased 177 per cent; white lead has increased 46 per cent; red colour has 
increased 126 per cent; and linseed oil has increased 160 per cent. 

Q. What do you use the linseed oil for?—A. In connection with paint. 
These increases do not take into account the sales tax imposed since 1920, nor, 
with the exception of cotton duck do they include inward freight charges which 
have also greatly increased, all of which enhance the foregoing percentage of 
increase. I have a chart to go with these figures. 


This gives in graphic form the percentage increase in these items. Now, 
I would like to point out that these are not index numbers. If they were index 
numbers, coke would be 298, material woul be 258, equipment would be 244, 
malleable casting would be 229, pig iron would be 226, wages would be 213, 
cotton duck would be 212, coal would be 195, steel would 188, freight would be 
170, and farm implements would be 164. That is the increase over the 1913 
price—the present 1923 price over the 1913 price. 
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Q. That includes the advance on all your machinery since 1913?—A. Yes. 
and as stated in that memorandum given to the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, and it has been before you, and is based on Western machines. 


Q. Will you just contrast this for a moment? Is this your cost—A. Prices. 


Q. The farmers have increased from 100 to 164. Now, the farmer on his 
field crops, including potatoes and turnips as field crop, from 1913, taking the 
same years has an increase of 124-6 per cent.—A. As against 164. I quite 
appreciate the tremendous drop that has taken place in the price of the farmer’s 
produce. 


Q. The farmer finds that he has received the full force of deflation, and 
although deflation has occurrd in certain other industries, and in certain of the 
commodities which he has to buy, the deflation which has occurred in these 
commodities is as a rule very much less?—A. We appreciate that, and if our 
sympathy is worth anything, we do sympathize with that situation very much 
indeed. If we were able to help out, I do not know of any industry that would 
be more willing to take its share in helping it out. 


Q. You see, on the prices of farm products, the increase is only 16-9 per 
cent.—A. I studied those statistics prepared, and I think they have been very 
earefully prepared, and very fairly prepared. There is just one other item in 
connection with our material that I would like to bring before your Committee. 
As manufacturers of completed machines, it is important to bear in mind that 
we buy the finished product of other manufacturers, and as a consequence, have 
practically no control over the price we are charged therefor. Moreover, the 
manufacturers of materials supplied to us have a relatively simple problem com- 
pared to ours. Their raw materials consist of a few commodities purchased in 
bulk, readily obtainable and equally readily disposed of in the event of over- 
stocking. On the other hand, the manufacturer of implements has to buy an 
immense variety of special sizes and qualities of materials which cannot, gener- 
ally speaking, be easily resold, but which are only applicable for the manufac- 
ture of the particular machines specified. Just let me give you an illustration 
of the tremendous variety of materials which we have to purchase and carry 
in stock. Take the four classes of material, lumber, malleable castings, steel 
and sundry. I will be very brief about this. We carry in stock 17 different 
kinds of lumber, such as oak, ash, pine, etc., and these are carried in three 
grades of varying dimensions. Altogether there are 108 different items of lumber 
carried in our stock. We have in active use 1,100 different malleable patterns 
which are used on present-day machines, and in addition there are about 800 
which we must keep and use occasionally to provide repairs for machines now 
obsolete, but for which we continue to furnish repairs. We are often called 
for parts of machines sold thirty years ago. We always endeavour to provide 
such parts, even though it means the heavy expense of making only one piece 
by hand. I have seen a request come in for a repair part that you would say 
was not worth 50 cents. We have not got the pattern, and we have had to go 
and make it by hand, and that piece would cost us probably in the neighbour- 


hood of two or three dollars, and all we can do is to charge the purchaser the 
regular price. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. What machine would that be for?—A. Take the other day, we got a 
request for a nut for a binder that we sold thirty-seven years ago. 

Q. That does not agree with the idea that the farmer does not take care 
of his machinery?—A. In certain cases. Unfortunately, there are farmers and 
farmers. I want to tell you that I have a very high regard for the farmer. 
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Q. You have some very old mowers in existence, and I have often wondered 
why you changed your patterns so often.—A. I deal with that here. It is for 
improvement purposes. 

Q. I have an idea that your old No. 4 binder was the best you ever made. 


It lasted longer on account of having roller bearings, and you discarded that.— _ 


A. Yes, and I think now that No. 5A is the finest binder that any farmer can 
buy. Every improvement that we make in the machine we think is for the 
benefit of the farmer. It is not for our own benefit. If we could settle our 
manufacturing problems so that we could continue making the same machine 
over and over again, our losses would not be as heavy as they are, but we are 
forced by competition for one thing, and then we are forced by new conditions, 
to keep our machines up to the very latest type. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 

Q. Another point with regard to repairs. We all realize that it costs the 
company like the Massey-Harris Company quite a bit of money to make pat- 
terns for what you might term obsolete machines, but will you tell the Com- 
mittee what it would cost a farmer, say, in Western Canada, in Regina, or any 
of those cities—what it would cost the farmer if he was buying a binder, includ- 
ing all the parts.—A. Piece by piece? I have not got that calculation. I could 
not tell you. 

Q. It would cost him something like $1,500, would it not?—-A. I don’t know. 

@. I am satisfied that when your No. 4 binder was on the market, at that 
time it cost about $160 to $175, but for the complete parts of the binder, by 
way of repair parts, it would cost over $1,000.—A. Have you made that calcu- 
lation? 

Q. No.—A. Did anyone make it? 

@. Yes, the calculation was made. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. It is very easily done. Take your retailer’s price list that they referred 
to; it could be figured out. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. It would mean that you were charging rather more heavily for your 
parts.—A. I do not think that any intelligent man would expect that he would 
be able to get these individual parts for the same price. 

Q. Let us not get at cross purposes. I hope I am intelligent—I do not know 
—but I would not expect for an instant that I would get a repair part at the 
same proportionate price as I would if I] bought a new machine, but it would 
not seem to me that it should cost a man eight or nine times as much—A. May 
I explain this to you, when we manufacture our machines, they go through in 
quantities, our repair parts are made from time to time. They are stocked in 
all of our branches, and in nearly all of our important agencies. 

Q. You make them in mass production?—A. We do, to some extent, but 
they are not made in the same way that we make the parts for our machines— 
not at the same time, and again there has to be constructed a special bin for 
every repair part. You may say that is not very much, but multiplied, with 
one bin for each part, and for all our branches, taking into account our repair 
men at all of these branches who handle them, and you will find that your costs 
in repair parts run up very considerably. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Just there; when you send parts to a farmer, he pays the expressage or 
the postage?—A. I am not saying anything about that. But there is the 
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handling of the parts, the handling of them from the bin, wrapping them up and 
so forth. It takes a man’s time to do that. 

Q. Can you not buy a Ford car in parts—if you are able to put them 
together—and have a car at a very slight cost over the price of the parts?—A. 
No; I don’t think you can. If you can do that, I will make a comparison of 
the Ford car with our binder. If you will permit me a little time later on, I will 
do that. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do that later on. You have got to the material, and now we want 
the labour—A. We purchase 54 different kinds of steel, such as angles, chan- 
nels, squares, rounds, etc., and these in turn are subdivided into a large variety 
of sizes and lengths, and a great number of special qualities which are not gen- 
erally used. We purchase sundry items under 122 classifications, ranging alpha- 
betically from asbestos to washers, and in each classification there are from 
three to fifty-five different items. 

That indicates the tremendous number of pieces of material used in the 
manufacture of agricultural implements the company has to handle. 

I come now to labour costs. Labour costs have also increased substantially 
since 1913, and the extent to which this is true in respect to our own industry 
is indicated by the fact that in 1913 the average hourly rate was 20% cents, 
while to-day it has more than doubled, being 48? cents, or an increase of no 
less than 113 per cent. What this actually means in dollars may be realized 
from the statement that if we operate for the same number of hours this year as 
we did in 1913, the amount paid in wages will be increased by almost two mil- 
lions over the amount paid in the earlier year. 

Q. You would think that that is a fair year to take?—-A. I think it is a 
good year with which to make a comparison. 

Q. I am glad to hear you say that, because that is the year I asked the 
Bureau of Statistics to take——A. If we operate for the same number of hours 
this year as we did in 1913, the amount paid in wages would be increased by 
almost two millions over the amount paid in that year. That is, if we operate 


this year just the same number of hours, it is going to cost us in labour alone 
$2,000,000 extra. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. What increase is that in your labour costs?—A. 113 per cent. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. What percentage of the manufacturing cost is represented by labour? 
—A. Our materials run into about 66 per cent, and the balance is in labour. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. What about the overhead?—A. I am talking about our costs apart from 


- Overhead. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Your labour has increased by what percentage?—A. 113 per cent over 
that of 1913. 

Q. And your material cost?—A. Our material cost has increased 138 per 
cent. 

By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. When referring to these percentages as to the cost of manufacture, are 


we - understand that you take material and labour as being the two great items? 
—A. Yes. 
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Q. You said 66 per cent represented the cost of materials, and the balance 
was represented by labour?—A. I did. 

Q. Between material and labour, the two cover your maufacturing costs? 
—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. 66 per cent of your manufacturing costs would be for material?—A 
Between 60 and 66 per cent. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. In those manufacturing costs have you provided for the running of the : 
machinery, the interest on the factory that shelters it?—A. In that connection, ' 
I am glad you have raised that question. I want to say this, that we do not pro- q 
vide in our costs for any interest whatever upon our plant and equipment. That 
is not a factor in our costs, and does not enter into them. 

Q. But it has to be taken into consideration somewhere?—A. No, sir, it 
has been paid for and is wiped off, and does not enter into our cost of manu- 
facturing. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. They have paid it and forgotten it?—A. We have not forgotten it. If 
we did charge interest on the capital cost of our plant and equipment, our costs 
would be increased thereby. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. Is it a factor in the price that is charged to the consumer?—A. I beg 
your pardon? 

Q. In your factory and such like, is it a determinable factor in the cost of 
the goods?—A. No, sir. 

Q. It does not enter at all?—A. It does not enter, no, sir. 

Q. Have you written it off and forgotten it?—A. It is all paid for. We have 
no mortgages on our property, and no interest charges. 


PR eee ee ee 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Was it paid for out of profits in years gone by?—-A. And out of capital 
invested by the people in the enterprise. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 
Q. When did the cost of material and labour reach the peak?—A. About 


1920. 
By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Are you not paying interest on this capital invested?—A. No, sir. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You were paying interest in normal years on your capital invested ?— 
A. We are talking about buildings. 

Q. But your answer seems to be to create an impression which I do not 
think is the real impression. Your shareholders of course expect a return on 
their capital?—A. Yes. 

Q. Part of that capital has gone into plant and equipment?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Part of it has gone into plant and equipment, and part into buildings? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. The return must be earned by all of those?—-A. The question that was 
asked me was, whether it entered into the cost of our goods. I say it does not. 

Q. It must enter into the cost of your goods, but in calculating your costs 
you disregard it?-A. That is what I stated. 
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Q. Let us take a typical machine, a binder. A binder sells to-day for how 
much?—A. Well, the price was given a few minutes ago. A binder sells to-day 
in Ontario for $233. 

Q. How is that $233 made up?—A. I have not the figures to give you for 
that. Iam trying to work up to that, and I think I will come to it before we get 
through. 

Q. You have a reserve in your books?—-A. We have reserves for specific 
things only, not a general reserve. 

Q. Where did you take those two bad years from, one in which you say you 
lost a million dollars and odd and another year half a million?—A. We took it 
out of our surplus accounts. 

Q. Is that not a reserve?—A. A surplus is a more or less floating amount 
which may be available for dividends or for extraordinary losses. A reserve is 
generally set aside for some specific purpose. When you set up in your books a 
: reserve, you set it up for some specific purpose. 

i: Q. Is there any difference in essence between a reserve and a surplus?—A. 
: Yes. 

Q. In profitable years you will add to your surplus account?—A. We will 
add to our surplus account. You may call it a reserve, we call it a surplus. 

Q. I think it is more a difference in names than anything else. It is money 
which is not distributed among the shareholders, but which has been made out 
of profits and remains in the treasury of the company to be allocated.—A. Or to 
; meet losses. 

Q. Or to be allocated to a particular purpose in the future?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Mr. Sinclair asks me to ask you whether when you buy valuable new 
machines, or put up a factory, you take it out of your surplus or reserve, which- 
ever you call it?—-A. We would provide new capital for it, if it was a very large 
expenditure, or we would take it out of our surplus, if our surplus warranted us 
in doing so. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


; Q. That is the way companies do?—A. I think that is the way every com- 

; pany would do. 

| This added cost of labour is one beyond our control, and while we endeavour 

to make a reasonable return for the services rendered, “supply and demand” 

are in the last analysis the regulating factor. Scarcity of workers and in- 

creased living costs make labour more costly, both of which conditions we are 
experiencing at present. The boom period in the United States has undoubt- 
edly led many of our skilled workmen to cross the border, ang the cost of living 
continues high in Canada. 

In this connection you have referred to us as a national institution and as 
one of the largest employers of labour in Canada. We consider that we must 
safefguard as far as possible the interests of our employees, and when the period 

_ of depression was experienced in the fall of 1920, it caused, as you are aware, 

a great deal of unemployment. At that time we were strongly urged by the 

} Government to keep our factories in operation, in order to help during that 
| difficult period, by giving employment to the largest possible number of men. 
: We kept our factories running throughout the whole of that winter and until 


: the aie summer of 1921, when our men could more readily get outside emloy- 
: ment. 


- 
ay 
E 
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By the Chairman: 

—Q. That would be through what winter?—A. 1920-21. We kept our fac- 
tories running throughout the whole of that winter. While this policy was of 
great benefit to the country, and we were glad to help out, it was a very costly 
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one for us as exemplified in our increased cost of operations and heavy inventory 
of carried over and unsold machines. At the close of that year they amounted 
to the very large sum of $6,600,000 as compared with $2,500,000 in 1913. Last 
year also, although our product was relatively small owing to the large stocks 
of machines carried over, we designedly spread our manufacturing out during 
the whole winter in order to keep our men employed. 

Coming down to the question of freights the increased freight on incoming 
materials as previously noted has been a factor in increasing the cost of the 
commodities which we buy. In addition, freight is prepaid on our imple- 
ments to the customer’s station, a fact not always taken into account in price 
comparisons. Naturally, such charge is included in the price of the implement, 
and as freight has increased by no less than 44 per cent between Toronto and 
Regina it has had its effect in increasing the price of all implements. It is the 
same with other places. Were transportation costs reduced, the farmer would 
immediately reap the benefit in the form of a lower price for his implements. 

The transportation companies have their own problems, and the rates 
charged may be reasonable, but it must be remembered that we have no control 
over them, and increases in freight rates must inevitably increase prices. 

To send an eight-foot binder with attachments from Toronto to Regina 
in 1913 cost $17.88. To-day it costs $25.72. The freight charges on a five-foot 
20-section mower used to be $7.18, now they are $10.32; whereas ten years 
age a 3-section diamond drag harrow could be sent for $1.77 it now takes $2.55. 
In short, the rate on implements from factory to Regina has increased from 
89 cents per 100 pounds to $1.28, or 44 per cent. 

Q. Is that from 1913?—A. From 1913, yes, sir. 

Q. Although that is a great drawback to the country, still freight rates have 
increased a good deal less than most commodities.—A. You will remember, 
Mr. Chairman, the reduction in freight rates that took place about a year ago. 
We are giving effect to that decrease in our figures here. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. That is not the peak?—A. No, it is not the peak. There is another 
item which did not enter into the cost of our machines in 1913 that I would like 
to refer to, that is, the sales tax. The prices at which our implements are sold 
include not only delivery charges, but the sales tax imposed by the Dominion 
Government. This tax which did not exist in 1913, affects our business in two 
ways, since it is applicable both to materials which we now purchase and the 
finished product which we now sell, and we pay it in both cases. On purchases, 
the original rate (4920) added from 1 per cent to 2 per cent to the cost of 
material. In 1921 it was increased and added from 24 to 4 per cent to material 
costs, while in 1922 it was still further increased by 50 per cent and now adds 
from 3? to 6 per cent to all material costs. Upon the sale of our implements 
we have to pay a tax of 44 per cent as compared with 3 per cent in 1921 and 
2 per cent in 1920, whereas in 1913 there was no saless tax. Here again is an 
added cost. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. You pay that?—A. We pay that, yes, sir. 

Q. When you sell a machine?—A. When we sell a machine. 

Q. To whom?—A. To the farmer. 

Q. Do I not have to pay the sales tax?—A. You pay the sales tax in the 
price, but it is not given as a separate item. Some companies charge it as an 
implement price, but we do not include it in our sale price. In making a com- 
parison of prices, that is frequently not taken into account. 
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By the Chairman: 


_ Q. One would think the psychological effect upon the consumer might be 
better if you let him see that part of it was not going to you but to the Govern- 
ment.—A. That is a difficult thing to do. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. It would mean carrying the separate items through your books?—A. 
Yes. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. In the United States the sales tax is shown in the statement the purchaser 
receives?—A. I do not know what their practice is. 


Mr. Sates: I do not know, because I have not bought any new machinery 
for several years. I learned a good lesson, I tell you. 


Witness: Some manufacturers show the tax as a separate item, making 
the cost price appear less than it really is. We pay the tax, and include it in 
the price of the machine, but it adds nothing to our income. These heavy 
duplicate taxes constitute a real burden to the manufacturer and farmer alike, 
and must be considered in making comparisons of Canadian prices with those at 
a period when there was no sales tax in effect, or a lesser one than at. present. 

I would like now to talk about capital. We have been talking about capital 
this morning, and I would like to go back to it. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. These comparisons for different years you have submitted to the Bureau 
of Statistics and which appear in our records for the years 1921 to 1923, do they 
include the sales tax?—A. Yes. These are the retail prices to the consumers. 
I will speak now of the tie-up of capital. Not only have costs of commodities 
as already proven very greatly increase, but this condition has superimposed 
an added financial problem for the manufacturer. It has involved a very much 
larger outlay of capital, and as cash has to be paid for all materials and labour 
we have been compelled to provide important additional moneys to carry on. 
Steel for example is payable within ten days, labour is paid immediately the 
labour is given. We have not on our books to-day practically any trade 
accounts. Our only creditor is our banker. We have to pay cash for every- 
thing. The added cash required to conduct the industry which I represent is 
illustrated by the increased amount of our inventory of materials and finished 
goods. Before I give you an inventory of the finished goods. I would like to 
give you the raw materials carried, and then the finished goods. In 1913 they 
amounted to about six millions, now they aggregate no less than fifteen and 
three-quarter millions, or an increase of 165 per cent, showing the tremendous 
increase in the capital required to carry on the business to-day as compared with 
1913. Some of our materials have to be purchased well in advance of actual 
manufacture, which, of course, involves the locking up of immense capital. 
Take for example, lumber, much of which has to be at least two years in our 
yards to thoroughly season and dry before it can be worked into machines, 
and since our consumption runs to from sixteen to eighteen million feet per 
annum, that in itself represents a large tie-up of capital. 

This is not all. As is well known, farm machinery unfortunately for both 
the farmer and the manufacturer has to be sold on long credit. On the average, 
after the machine is sold it is approximately a year before cash is wholly 
received therefor by the manufacturer. 


Ne 
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By Mr. Sales: 


_ Q. I would like to dwell upon that point for a moment.—A. May I finish 
this, and then go back to it? 


Mr. Sates: Yes. I want you to go back to that long credit—A. It is quite 
within the mark to say that between the time the manufacturer pays for the 
commodity entering into his finished product and when he finally receives pay- 
nent for it, not less than 18 months and sometimes 24 months have elapsed. 
in this respect, the manufacturer may be regarded not merely as the supplier of 
the implements to the farmer, but in no small way as his banker. For example, 
at the present time we are carrying the paper of Canadian farmers to the amount 
of eight millions. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. On which the average rate of interest is how much?—A. Well, it varies, 
according to the place. I would think about 7 to 74 per cent is the average 
rate. 

By Mr. Sales: 


Q. What about the West?—A. That is the average. The rate in the West 
is higher. 

Q. What is it in Ontario?—A. 7 per cent. 

Q. In Saskatchewan do you not make all your notes out at 9 per cent?— 
A. The rates vary, Mr. Sales. I think in some place they are 8 per cent, and 
in some places 9 per cent. 

Q. I understood you to say that it was governed by legislation. Has our 
legislature passed a Bill providing that the rate of interest should not exceed 
9 per cent? They have really filled them in at 9 per cent, and said that that 
was what their own Government had set the price at?—A. What is that? 

Q. That that is what their own Government has set the price at, 9 per cent, 
the Saskatchewan Government. Do the rates not exceed 9 per cent? If you 
are charging 7 per cent in Ontario and 9 per cent in Saskatchewan, that will 
raise the average considerably higher than you say it is?—A. It may. I am 
not able to say. 

Q. We have complaints about the unfairness of these companies. I sup- 
pose you are not any more guilty than anybody else. 

Mr. SutHERLAND: Perhaps there are bigger reasons in the West. 

Mr. Carpwetu: Before you leave that point, I would like to ask about 
your time price. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. I wanted to go back to that—A. It is higher than our cash price. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Take a mower, for example. Your mower is $97 cash, or was in a 
certain year, while your time price at 18 months is $114, then on top of that 
you charge 8 or 9 per cent?—-A. There is a variation in price between the cash 
sales and time sales. The interest is not pretended to cover interest on the 
capital invested. Let me make this statement, please. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You. would far rather sell for cash?—-A. We would far rather sell for 
cash, and we would make a great deal more if we received cash for every 
implement sold. Let me explain. At one of our branches in the West— 

Q. You may as well abandon all idea of getting back to Toronto on the 


noon train—-A. Abandon hope? 
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Q. No, but you must abandon all hope of getting away early this after- 
noon. We will be sitting again this afternoon, and I think this is a good time 
to adjourn. It is almost one o’clock now. We will sit at four o’clock, if the 
Yommittee are agreeable. 

Mr. Garpiner: Remember, Mr. Chairman, that this is Wednesday, and we 
cannot sit to-night. Why not sit at half-past three? 


The CuHatrMAN: The Committee do not desire to sit to-night, at any rate. 
Mr. Sates: Better make it three-thirty. 


The CHarrmMaNn: All right, we will say three-thirty, if that will satisfy 
everybody. 


(The Committee adjourned until 3.30 p.m.) 


Afternoon Session 


Hovusr or ComMMons, 
CoMMITTEE Room 268, 
Wepnespay, May 2, 1923. 


The Special Committee appointed to enquire into Agricultural conditions 
throughout Canada, resumed at 3.30 p.m., Mr. McMaster, the Chairman, pre- 
siding. 


T. BrapsHaAw recalled. 


The CuatrMAN: Mr. Bradshaw, you might just continue along the line on 
which you were proceeding before adjournment. I think you were discussing 
labour costs, but you know where you left off. 


Witness: Coming right down to implement prices, so far, it has merely 
been assumed that agricultural implement prices have increased. In point of 
fact they have, but an examination of the extent to which this has been the case 
indicates that far from having kept pace with the increases to which the manu- 
facturer of implements was subject, prices have lagged very much behind. 

For the sake of comparison, prices applicable to Regina district have been 
used but it will be recognized that approximately the same relationship would 
hold between prices in any territory. In 1913 a farmer paid $147.00 for a 
Double Dise Drill, to-day it costs him $251.00 or a little over 70 per cent more; 
ten years ago an 8-foot Binder with attachments sold for $170.00, the present 
price of the new style, improved 8-foot binder is $288.00, or a 69 per cent 
increase; a 5-foot section mower has increased from $62.00 to $106.00, or about 
the same percentage as the drill; while for a 14-inch Great West gang plough a 
farmer pays $77.00 more or 87 per cent more than in 1913. In no case does he 
pay twice as much for his implement, and in some cases the increase is as low as 
31 per cent. In short, a settler who to-day purchases what may be considered 
a complete outfit, namely, ploughs (walking and gang), drill, rake, binder, 
mower, disc and spike-tooth harrows, wagon and sleigh, does so at a price that 
is only approximately 64 per cent higher than that for the same outfit in 1913. 
This in spite of the fact that labour and materials have more than doubled, to 
say nothing of increased transportation charges, sales tax and exceptionally 
slow payments due to depression. Comparatively speaking, the farmer pays 
less for his implements to-day than he did in 1913. 


(Mr. Thomas Bradshaw.] 
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Every increase in the price of implements has been forced upon the industry 
simply because of the increase in the prices which had to be paid to the manu- 
facturer for the various commodities entering into the finished product. Our 
materials have to be contracted for long in advance of the sales of the finished 
machine. Take to-day’s situation—just three days ago we received a communi- 
cation advising us that no dependable assurance could be given of delivery of 
certain steel materials under six months, and that we must anticipate our require- 
ments accordingly. In some instances, steel mills are to-day refusing orders. 
Last week when prices of material were higher than probably they have ever 
been, we had to commence to plan our manufacturing programme for tillage and 
harvesting machines for the 1924 season, twelve and eighteen months before the 
implements could be sold. 

In making a comparsion of prices of farm implements in 1913 and 1923, it 
should be borne in mind that present-day machines embody many new improve- 
ments, which make them more economical and efficient and more perfect time 
and labour savers for the farmer as compared with those of 1913. We keep an 
experimental department constantly at work improving the operating qualities 
and the efficiency of machines, and developing new ones which will be of service 
to the farmer. For example, a comparsion of the price of a binder in 1913 and 
1923 has been made, but no reference has been made to the fact that the present 
binder is vastly improved over that of 1918. Let me just mention a few—I 
will only take ten. These are improvements since 1913. The 1923 binder has a 
canvas slackener; (2) metal conveyer and elevator rollers; (3) shifting vibrat- 
ing butter; (4) filler strip for short grain; (5) outsice reel support; (6) additional 
roller bearings; (7) improved fore-carriage; (8) new and improved four-horse 
hitch; (9) new sheaf carrier; (10) improved grain wheel. These are only some 
of the improvements; there are many others all of which make the binder of 
to-day a more economical and efficient labour-saving device for the farmer. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 

Q. Do you think that all these are improvements? What about the Butter? 
Ts it any better than the previous Butter? Could you get anything that would 
work more satisfactorily than that?—-A. This improved Butter has been placed 
there as a result of field tests and experiments carried on in Western Canada, 
in the presence of farmers and of our representatives. We have never made 
a change in our machines unless there has been a demand for it from the field 
where the machine is used. In the opinion of some, it may not be an improve- 
ment, but in the opinion of most of those who have experienced this in our 
case, it is. 

Q. The ultimate object of the butter is to make a good sheaf? Is it not? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you suppose that you could improve the sheaf of the old Massey- 
Harris binder?—A. I think that our present arrangement for the sheaf is a little 
bit better; it is pretty hard I know to improve upon that. We have struck a 
feature which is well worth considering, but we do think that we have improved 


upon it. 


By Mr. Hammell: 
Q. I would say it is very much from the standpoint of the individual? 


— AS YES, 

Q. It is not very difficult to go into a field as level as this floor, and work 
your binder and make a perfect sheaf, but where you go into conditions such 
as we have in Ontario, up and down hill, that is where your improved butter, 
and every other improvement shows its true worth. 
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By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Where do you carry on these experiments?—-A. In Western Canada. I 
will explain. Every year we send out to Western Canada during the harvesting 
period a number of men, varying according to the number, sometimes six, some- 
times a dozen, sometimes more. These men go out into the field and operate 
our machine with the farmer. They are practical inside men, and many of 
them have been brought from the farm into our factories, and therefore they are 
not only practical inside machine men, but they are practical outside machine 
men, and there is no improvement made unless there is a general concensus of 
opinion by these experts, and unless that improvement is also passed upon by 
our experimental department, which is carried on at great expenses in our own 
company. 

Q. I never met one of these men, and never heard of one of them.—A. They 
have travelled the world over. At the present time one of our men has returned 
from Australia. We have two men in Australia at the present time. We have 
two men in the Argentine. We have one of our drill experts watching our drilling 
operations this fall in the West. 


By Mr. Milne: 

Q. You need an expert for your drill?—A. We thought we had a pretty 
good drill. 

By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. When you speak of having experts in different parts of the world, do you 
manufacture the same kind of machine for different parts of the world?—A. 
There are different machines for different countries, we call them by the same 
name, but they are differently equipped. 

Q. Like a binder, for instance? The binder you manufacture for export is 
different from the binder you manufacture for Canada?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is the difference?—A. The size of the binder, and sometimes it is 
a left-hand or right-hand binder. They are minor differences. I would say 
they are minor differences. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. How do your export prices compare with your Canadian prices?—A. 
Our export prices are always higher than Canadian prices. 

Q. On the same quality of machine? You say there is a little difference in 
machine?—A. Of course the added cost is always taken into account. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Has that always been so?—A. As to the price? 

Q. Yes-—A. Yes. You may remember that our late president, Mr. Find- 
lay, made a statement before the tariff committee in Winnipeg, and just in that 
connection I would like to say only three or four words. I would just like to 
tell you what he said, and of course he has had a lifelong experience in this 
business. He stated this: “ My company has exported machines to practically 
every country in the world, for well over thirty years, and we have never during 
that time sold machines in foreign countries as at low a price as at home.” 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Following that point, Mr. Bradshaw, you have to pay duty on your 
raw materials that you put into your machine, and when you export your 
machine, you get a drawback?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Then you must gain on the export trade?—-A. We do. 


The CuarrMAN: We are awfully glad to hear that, because we have been 
hearing in this Committee right along people telling us that they had to sell 
at home higher than they were able to sell abroad, and it is very nice to hear 
one of these gentlemen say that he sells to our people at a lower price than to 
others abroad. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. While we are on the subject of export, what expectation has your 
manager in Germany for trade?—A. That is very interesting. I would be 
very glad to speak about that. We are not selling any machines in Germany, 
and have not sold any machines in Germany since 1914, before the war. Theze 
may have been some machines on hand at that time, and they may have been 
disposed of, but we have never exported to Germany since then. 

Q. Do you sell them from England to Germany?—A. No. This man is a 
very ingenious character. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Who is “this man”?—A. Our manager of the Massey-Harris Com- 

pany in Berlin. He was our manager before the war, and is still our manager. 
When the war broke out, no more machines could be exported to Germany, but 
he commenced to make repairs parts in a little factory that he rented and 
financed himself. He has continud to do that right along, and to-day he has in 
that little foundry or factory about 100 men. We are not supplying him with any 
capital or funds, but he has been able to make these spare parts, and to sell 
them to those who have bought our machines in past years, and in that way te 
carry on. I spoke to him, as I mentioned, a short time ago, and IJ said: ‘“ How 
is it that you are able to continue to get a demand for these spare parts?” and 
he said, ‘ You know that the Massey-Harris machine frame never wears out, 
and therefore they are constantly coming back and wanting these spare parts.” 
That is our situation in Germany to-day. 
Q. That is not German propaganda that you are giving us?—A. I am 
just giving you the facts. I have not thought one way or the other. We get 
no profit from the enterprise, because he is carrying on without any capital 
furnished by us. I know he is just able to carry on. 

Q. You should be glad to know that he is doing it, because you might in 
future go back to the market.—A. That is just it. He is trying to keep up 
the connection. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 

Q. With regard to the drawback, what proportion of the drawback would 
be in connection with the difference in prices that you sell in the foreign 
markets? Does not that considerably offset the difference in price?—A. What 
advantage do we get in the drawback? | 

Q. Yes. Does that not considerably offset the extra price that you sell in 
foreign markets?—A. No; the drawback of course varies according to the 
machine. I could not tell you what it is generally. I could not tell you in 
percentage, for example, but it varies. 

Q. If there are no other questions on that point, I would like to go back to 
the other question. This new sheaf carrier you have got, is it going to be better? 
—A. These are the improvements that have been made in the past ten years, 
and this sheaf carrier was developed last year. 

Q. What difference is there between the new one that you have and the 
old one?—A. It does what it is intended to do, and does it better. 
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Q. I had a binder eighteen years old.—A. We had ‘a few complaints about 
it. 

Q. Now, you come to the four-horse evener. What was the matter with 
it?—A. You have to have the best four-horse evener. 

Q. There was nothing the matter with it—A. We found there were cer- 
tain defects. 


By Mr. Hammell: 
Q. Is there anything perfect?—A. No. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. You take all these machine companies, they will put out a great deal of 
advertising, pointing out some new improvement that they are supposed to have 
on the machine, which is practically no improvement at all, and which costs a 
lot of money, and is ultimately paid for by the consumer. I have a No. 4 
binder, and if I were going to go into farming on a larger scale, I would sooner 
buy the No. 4 than the No. 5, because I find it lasts longer. All these extra 
improvements cost money, and consequently we have to pay the price. The 
old No. 4 binder was as good as ever went into a field, but we have a lot of 
improvements in the new No. 5 which are supposed to help us harvest our crop 
more efficiently —A. I only wish that every farmer in Canada was of the same 
mind as our friend here. Then our problems would be very much simplified, 
but unfortunately, as I mentioned before, they are not the inventions of the 
shop or of the experimental department. They are the suggestion of the farmer 
and of the field men. 

Mr. Sates: I have heard the same opinion expressed with regard to the 
No. 4 binder hundreds of times. 

Wirness: We have No. 5 and 5a binder. As regards the No. 5a, we had a 
lot of No. 5 binders left over and although the price was $25 less, we could not 
sell them. ‘The No. 5 binder, in your opinion, I am sure, would be one of the 
best binders we ever built. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 
Q. Oh, no. If your No. 5a is no better in comparison with your No. 5, 
then the No. 4 is going to stand ahead of the 5a. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Have you contrary information? 


Mr. Hammetu: I have. Yes. These are matters of individual opinion. 
You can find just as many men on one side as on the other. I have used a 
binder ever since the first binder was invented. 

Mr. Mitne: I have been told that in order to sell a thing you have to add 
some new feature to it. 

The CHairman: They call these “ Talking Points” in regard to auto- 
mobiles. I do not know whether the same thing applies to farm machinery. 

Mr. Minne: I have spoken to some of the agents—I would not say they 
were agents, especially of this company we are dealing with now, but other agents 
for farm implements. I said, ‘‘ What is the idea of changing this?” and they 
would say, “Oh, well, we have to talk about something before we can sell it. 
They would not buy if you do not. If you tell them you have a new set of 
something, they will buy it for that reason.” 

The CuatrMAN: It is because of the improvements. 


Mr. Minne: Yes, because of the improvements. 
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Mr. Hamme tu: As to the Massey-Harris seeder, I know men who will 
swear by the Massey-Harris seeder, while others will swear by the Cockshutt 
seeder. 


The CHatrMAN: Some swear by it and some swear at it, I suppose. 
Mr. Catpwewu: I understood Mr. Gardiner to ask the witness how much he 
got in the way of rebate on a binder. 


Mr. GarpINeR: What would it mean in the extra price he received on the 
export? 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. Can you give us the amount of duty on the material that goes into a 
binder?—A. No, I cannot. 

Q. The Finance Minister said last year that the amount of duty on the 
material entering into a binder was $2.65.—A. What is that? 

Q. That the duty on the material that goes into a binder amounted to $2.65. 
—A. I don’t know. 

The CuHairMaAn: It would be more than that, but I cannot tell you the 
amount. 


Mr. Catnwe.u: Sir Henry Drayton gave us those figures in the House !ast 
vear, and they were not questioned. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Bradshaw, you have Mr. Chisholm with you. Try and figure it 
out. Some of us are farmers, while others are not. What does a binder weigh? 
—A. T am coming to that point, Mr. Chairman. You have talked about a Ford 
car. I want to bring up the binder, and then talk about a Ford ear. 

Q. Suppose we deal with the binder for a minute. What is the weight of 
your binder?—A. The weight of our binder is approximately 2,009 pounds, 
practically a ton, an eight foot binder. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. 2,090 pounds?—A. No, 2,009, just around 2,000 pounds, just about one 
ton. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. If we knew how much steel was in it, we could have a better idea of it? 
—A. Yes, and if we knew how much wood there was, how much malleable iron 
there was, it would be better. But do you know how many parts there are in - 
a binder? 

Q. No, I do not.—A. Would you be surprised if I told you that there are 
over 1,500 pieces in a binder? 

Q. Perhaps they are “ fearfully and wonderfully made ”. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. Does that include bolts?—A. That includes bolts. 
Q. And nuts?—A. And nuts. 
Q. And each piece of wood that is in’ it?—A. What I mean by that is 
that if two pieces of wood go to make one thing, they are only reckoned as one. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


.Q. If you could tell us what drawback you get on the export, it would be 


of some use to us.—A. I have no figures in regard to the tariff. I have figures 
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of other things. I am prepared to come back here again and give you all these 
facts and figures. I was not asked to do that, and I am trying to fulfil as far 
as I possibly can the request made of me by this Committee. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I would like to ask a few questions before you pass on. Mr. John F. 
Reid in his evidence made some comparisons between prices in the United States 
and in Canada. 

Witness: I am coming to that point, and I will be glad to take it up at that 
time. I have some figures upon that. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. I would like to ask another question. Have you started to standardize 
your bolts yet?—-A. Yes. 

Q. That is a good thing?—-A. We are members of the Standardization Com- 
mittee which was formed in Ottawa in connection with the Department of Agri- 
culture some time ago. We have had our experts meeting from time to time 
with the experts of other companies, in an endeavour to standardize everything 
that could possibly be standardized. 


p By Mr. Milne: 
; Q. Have you met with any success during the past year? 


especially in bolts and nuts and some other things. 
Q. Have you made any progress in sections and guards?—-A. No, we have 


A. Yes, we have, 


not. It is difficult thing to standardize sections and guards, when there are 
so many machines on the market as there are at the present time, but we are 
not without hope that something may be done yet in that connection. 

I close by saying that our refinement involved added costs. Comparison has 
also been made of drill prices in 1913 and 1923, but we contend that such a com- 
parison is unfair, for the reason that the drill of 1923 is much better and more 
: efficient than that of 1913. A great many improvements, some of which have 
increased the cost considerably, have been made. A few of these are: 

1. Steel grain box, which is much superior to the wooden type. 

Some may think the wooden type of grain box is better than the steel. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. We do not think so.—A. I am glad to hear that. 

The CHamrMAN: That settles it. 

Mr. Sates: You do not need to laugh. Anybody who is a farmer knows 
that wood will warp more than steel. The steel box is meeting with universal 
favour, there is no doubt about that. I know what I am talking about. 

Witness: The next is the pulley type hitches. 

3. Improved bottoms, particularly double discs. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. Have you improved those?—A. We have. 

Q. Very much?—A. Yes. 

Q. It was needed.—A. We do need improvements sometimes. The next is 
improved conductors. In this way, I might point out the ehanges for the better 
made in every other implement during the last two years, all of which have been 
of material benefit to the farmer, but which have also involved heavy expendi- 
tures on our part and consequently increased costs. 

Now we come to United States and Canadian prices, Mr. Chairman. It 
has been suggested that there seems to be a discrepancy between the priges of 
implements in the United States and Canada. 


" 
i 
\ 
e 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. The suggestion is made quite forcibly too—A. Yes, it is. To make 
a survey of retail prices at this time would be futile and misleading. The 
market is flooded with implements placed on it at bargain rates through over- 
production, financial pressure and liquidation. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Which markets?—A. United States markets. 

Q. I had not noticed it in Canada.—A. The United States markets. It is 
not long since one of the representative United States machine companies had 
to face a crisis and submit to a complete financial reorganization. Another of 
71 years standing has just recently announced that it is retiring from business, 
and a third is in the hands of its bankers. Other concerns might be mentioned 
which are similarly embarrassed. The stocks of all such firms must be turned 
into cash, and the prices at which they are disposing of their stock do not 
reflect present day manufacturing costs. Canada has an instance of the same 
kind in the Province of Quebec, a concern which has expended millions in plant 
and equipment and is to-day in the hands of a receiver. I said there was not in 
Canada any such company, but there is one in your own Province, Mr. Chair- 
man. We are informed that this company is offering machines at about 50 
per cent under cost to relieve its financial difficulty. That information came 
to me through a letter I received on Monday morning last. 

Q. Is that in the Province of Quebec?—A. Yes. 

Q. I thought the farmers of the province of Quebec were prosperous.—A. I 
hope they are. 

Q. If a farmer is not prosperous, he cannot buy machinery?—A. No, he can- 
not. The Grain Growers of Western Canada, unable to make a success of their 
machine business in 1920, 1921 and 1922, sold their stock at prices at which 
they could not be produced. In their last annual report they stated:— 


“Your directors decided to cut the price of machinery 40 per cent, 
the loss resulting therefrom being absorbed in the operation of this depart- 
ment.” 


Under such circumstances it can be very readily seen that to-day prices are 
demoralized. It is extremely difficult to obtain comparable prices. 

It should, however, be noted that machines bought under the circumstances 
described are likely to prove very expensive in the long run to the farmer, since 
the firms manufacturing them are going out of business, and, therefore, cannot 
stand behind their product and cannot guarantee purchasers repair parts when 
required. This is in strong contrast to the policy of those well-established 
implement companies whose case we are stating to-day, who have been in busi- 
ness many years, have invested a large amount of capital in their enterprises, 
and stand behind their product and have undertaken to guarantee that prac- 
tically no matter how long ago a machine was bought, the purchaser can obtain 
necessary repair parts. For example, the Massey-Harris Company supplied a 
farmer a short time ago with a complete knotter for a binder which had been 
sold to him 37 years ago. That is not an isolated case, by any means. Relative 
prices, however, in the United States and Western Canada were thoroughly 
investigated some time ago when conditions were more normal and, in the words 
of the report then made, it was found “that relative costs of implements to 
the Grain Growers in the United States and Canada had been grossly misrepre- 
sented’. Let me explain. The mode of distribution in the two countries is 
entirely dissimilar. In Canada we sell every dollar’s worth of our goods direct 
to thé consumer through the medium of a commission agent. He is our agent, 
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not a commission agent. We have nothing to do with commission dealers. We 
set the retail prices, which are uniform over large zones and vary simply to the. 
extent of the difference in freight rate from one zone to another. Our goods 
are delivered free of charge at the customer’s nearest station, and now include 
the sales tax. 

In the United States by far the largest percentage of the business is done 
through dealers who buy their goods from the manufacturers and fix their own 
retail prices. Such prices vary in accordance with the dealers’ judgment as to 
what is a fair margin for expense and profit, so that many different retail prices 
will be found in the same State. Secondly, their sales are made, based to quite 
a large extent on the price at their distributing centres, the customer paying 
local freight. Thirdly, there is no sales tax in the United States. 

Just prior to the outbreak of war, Sir Thomas White, then Minister of 
Finance, sent a special Customs official into Minnesota, Dakota and Montana, 
to inquire as to prices, and this officer’s report was quoted by Sir Thomas White 
in Parliament and is recorded in Hansard of April 30, 1914, No. 70, page 3257. 

We have figures of our own, procured by having sent an official of the 
company at two different periods over this ground to secure at first hand retail 
prices. Our figures are somewhat more favourable than those secured by the 
Customs official, who naturally on such a mission was inclined to quote rather 
the lowest than the average prices. However, we are quite content to rest our 
case upon the official figures given in this report, and set out in the above- 
mentioned issue of Hansard. 

Summarized, the analysis showed that the price of an eight-foot binder at 
Fargo, North Dakota, taking account of the different equipment, was $9.50 
less than at Winnipeg, but the difference in freight alone accounted for half the 
difference in price. If prices had been given in Minnesota, near the Canadian 
border, the difference would have been very considerably reduced. The binders 
are equipped differently, and after making allowances for certain equipment the 
difference between a binder at Fargo and at Winnipeg was $9.50. 


By the Chairman: 


_- Q. Would the equipment be more expensive on a Canadian binder—A. It 
1s not a matter of expense, it is a matter of certain parts. At that time in the 
West there were two knives furnished with each binder, while in the United 
States there was only one knife furnished. 

As between Valley City, North Dakota, and Morden, Manitoba, taking the 
extra equipment into account, the difference was $7, and the same difference 
applies as between Devil’s Lake, North Dakota, and Pilot Mound, Manitoba. 


_ We took these places because they were close together in the two countries, right 


on the boundary. 

Comparing Minot and Lansford also in North Dakota with Virden, Reston, 
Napinka and Melita, Manitoba, when the difference in equipment is taken 
into consideration, the farmers near these Canadian towns had an advantage 
over the farmers in the vicinity of Minot and Lansford of $3 per binder. In 
other words, the Canadian binder, our binder, sold for $3 less than it could be 
bought for in those cities across the border. 

Q. In 19142—A. In 1914. Therefore the average cost to the farmer in all 
Southern and Central Manitoba was but very slightly more than to the farmers 
of Minnesota and Dakota to the south of them. Certainly the average differ- 
ence was not equal to the average difference in the freight rates. The price 
at Williston, North Dakota, compared with Regina and Weyburn, Saskatche- 
wan, or any other place within the large radius of Regina was $7 higher than at 
Canadian points, or the amount of the full value of the extra equipment.. The 
price of an eight-foot binder at Havre and Billings, Montana, was $22 greater 
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than the price of an eight-foot binder at Maple Creek, Saskatchewan, directly 
ne $29 greater taking into account the extra equipment on the Canadian 
side. 

From these figures it will be seen that the Saskatchewan farmer buys his 
binder cheaper than the farmer south of him in North Dakota or in Montana. 

Comparing Grand Falls, Montana, the farthest point west quoted by the 
Government official, with all of Alberta, and taking into account the extra 
equipment with the Canadian binder, there was a difference in favour of the 
price of the Canadian binder of $27. 

Now I want to speak of another matter, the purchases of the farmer. The 
farmer has to buy many things. 

The CHatrrMAn: Before you get away from the question of comparative 
prices, are there any other questions you want to ask? 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. I was wondering whether you firm manufactured wagons, and whether 
those differences would hold good in all your manufactures?—A. The Massey- 
Harris Company do not manufacture wagons. The Bain Wagon Company, 
which is largely controlled by the Massey-Harris Company, manufacture wagons. 
The investigation referred to was conducted only in respect of binders. I do 
not know whether it would apply to the case of wagons or not. However, I 
want to say that I did get a price only two days ago of a wagon similar to the 
wagon we sell, on the other side, at points which might be compared with these 
points. The difference in price was only three or four dollars. At least that is 
my recollection of it. 

Q. Would you feel safe in saying that this ratio carries out in lines other 
than binders?—A. The exact figure was $7. Our wagon was $7 higher than the 
wagon at these other places in the United States. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. A wagon costs how much?—A. Well, this wagon was a three and a half 
inch arm, a three and a half inch tire, a complete wagon in every respect. That 
was the actual price, less the sales tax, in order to compare it with the cor- 
responding price on the other side. It was $161:95, and on the other side it was 
$168.50. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Would your prices compare with the International Harvester Com- 
pany’s prices in Canada and in the United States?—A. I do not know what 
their prices are in the United States, because they do their business totally 
different to our way. They sell their goods to dealers and let the dealers fix 
their own prices. 

Q. In the United States?—A. In the United States. We deal only in one 
way, that is, direct to the consumer through a commission agent. 

Q. Do you sell in the United States?—A. No. 

Q. Are you contending that there are only exceptional times when the 
price of machinery is cheaper in Canada than it is in the United States?— 
A. No. I say there are times when it is impossible to get comparable prices, 
and this is one of the times when things are very upset. 

Q. What would you say about 1920?—A. The same condition would 
apply. The companies have been struggling in the West. Mr. Sales will know 
it in the West. 

Q. I live within six miles of the American boundary, in the eastern part 
of Canada. I live in New Brunswick, and there is always a great difference 
between the prices in New Brunswick and prices in the State of Maine. Right 
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here I wish to contradict a statement made by Mr. Vincent Massey. I gave 
some evidence before the Tariff Commission in 1920. I had the International 
price list in New Brunswick and the price in Maine. I am sorry that I have not 
the Massey-Harris prices with me. I quoted a mower at $90 in Maine and 
$97.50 in New Brunswick, the International Company’s mower. Mr. Massey’s 
explanation is different from yours. I have a copy of his reply given before 
the Tariff Commission a few days later. The Chairman of the Tariff Com- 
mission very kindly sent me a copy of Mr. Massey’s evidence. Here is what 
he said: 

“With reference to Mr. Caldwell’s statement comparing an Ameri- 
can firm’s prices in Maine and New Brunswick, we would say that we 
sent one of our officers to investigate the prices there for comparison 
with those in New Brunswick, and particularly to look into the prices 
quoted by Mr. Caldwell. Our representative found the source of Mr. 
Caldwell’s information, and his figures should be modified, first, by the 
fact that he quoted cash prices in Maine and time prices in New Bruns- 
wick.” 

I immediately got the Massey-Harris price list that our local agent was 
selling at in my own home town, and I found that the cash price was $99 instead 
of $97.50, and their long time three years price was $114. The time for the 
different periods of one, two and three years would vary in price from $97 to 
$114 with interest. So that Mr. Massey did not deny the main point that I 
was paying the time price in New Brunswick. You know your Canadian price 
list showed $97. Do you know your long time price in 1920?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. You should know. You are making definite statements here to-day. I 
have lived within six miles of the boundary line ever since I was a boy, and I 
never knew a time when machinery was not brought in or could not be brought 
in, and after paying the duty the price would be about the same?—A. I have 
not got with me all of our price lists. I have our price lists for the places I 
thought you were chiefly interested in. We issue price lists in eleven different 
zones. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. All Canadian?—A. All Canadian. I have not the price list for New 
Brunswick, and that is why I don’t know. 


By Mr. Caldwell: f 


Q. I am sorry, but perhaps you did not know that there were New Bruns- 
wick members here?—A. I did not know. All the investigations so far have 
been regarding the Western prices. 

Q. I am going to emphasize the East now. I am going to give you the prices 
I gave to the House last year, not from hearsay. I had the International Har- 
vester prices in New Brunswick, and in their price list they set the prices to 
the farmer. They did not sell to the jobber. For a ten foot hay rake with 32 
teeth, the price in Canada was $52.50, and in the State of Maine $43.75 a dif- 
ference of $8.75. A six foot mower cost in Canada last year $99, and in the 
State of Maine $83.75, a difference of $15.25. A six foot binder with bundle 
carrier complete in New Brunswick was $235.50, and $200 in the State of 
Maine. A six row potato sprayer of which we use a great many, cost $185 in 
Maine and $235 in New Brunswick. Those were the prices to two farmers 
living side by side with an imaginary line between them. I have never known 
a time when there was not that disparity between them. The International 
Harvester Company’s machines are made by the same company, but I do not 
know that they are all made in the same factory. There is no duty. They can 


send them from the United States to Canada without duty. 
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The CuairMan: The statement made by Mr. Caldwell reminds me of a 
statement made by Senator Gilmore of New Brunswick, who said that the only 
difference between him and his border neighbours was that they were free 
traders by night and he was a free trader by day. 


Mr. Sutuertanp: I think that if we are going to have sworn evidence 
on one side of the case, we should have it on the other. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Could you give us a comparative statement of the prices in Ontario 
and the West?—-A. The difference between Ontario prices and Western prices, 
yes. They have been furnished in that report to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, and you will find them there. 

Q. They are different?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What are the factors that determine the difference in the prices?— 
A. The only difference in the prices is the difference in freight. The freight is 
added, the additional freight is added for the convenience of the implement men 
in the West. 

Q. You do not have an equalization of freight rates to determine the price? 
—A. No. 

Q. You charge in zones?—-A. Yes. For example, we have a price for Win- 
nipeg, we have a price for Regina, we have a price for Calgary, we have 
a price for Saskatoon, we have a price for Edmonton. The price is 
determined by the factory price here and the freight added, whatever that 
freight is would be the additional freight. There is only one price. 

Q. The farther away from the factory the higher the price?—A. Yes. It 
has to be that way. It cannot be any other way. 


By Mr. Milne: 


Q. Before you proceed, you spoke of an investigation the Finance Depart- 
ment carried on?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did it go to all that trouble to ascertain the prices of binders?—A. No. 
I do not know whether their investigation was confined to a binder; perhaps it 
was. If you will look up Hansard you can easily find out. The binder is the 
great implement. The other implements follow more or less the binder in price. 

Q. What farmer’s equipment is represented by the binder?—A. The binder 
is the most expensive implement. It represents about one-quarter of his invest- 
ment in ordinary implements. 

Q. There is not so much difference between a binder and a drill, is there?— 
A. There is some. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Take a thirteen foot single disc ordinary drill—A. There is $147. There 
is a great difference between $233 and $147, nearly $100. Are you referring to 
the West, or to the East? 

Q. I do not care which—A. Let us take the East. For a seven-foot binder, 
the price is $233 in the East, and a thirteen single disc drill is $147. 

Q. Give us the 22——A. There would not be a twenty-two in the East, 
because we do not use it. 

Q. Mr. Bradshaw, I am just looking at these figures supplied by the Dom- 
inion Bureau of Statistics, as given for a 6-foot binder in January, 1923, and 
the amount is $214.—A. Is that a 6-foot binder? 

Q. Yes—aA. I am quoting 7 foot. Now, if I might proceed, because you 
will probably want to hear some one else besides myself. The farmer, even as 
the city dweller has ta buy many things besides his tools of production; and 
whereas he purchases an individual implement but once in ten or twelve years, 

{Mr. Thomas Bradshaw.] 
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food, clothing, and miscellaneous tools and furnishings are a source of constant 
outlay. With this in mind, it is interesting to note as compared with 1913 
prices, farm implements have( on the average) increased in the neighbourhood 
of 64 per cent. According to the figures prepared by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, 


Disa ee ee es sg. ge 76: per scent. 
Sietiwates Chem .\ ji bagi. . «cia |. .- oer 2. 86 per jcent, 
ie ee ek es. s: 1. &. 19 per icent. 
Miscellaneous (chiefly crockery)..°9.. -. 22°). 89 per cent. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Let us see if you have the same figures as we have, we have had a very 
complete list— 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Did I understand the witness to say that the price of a binder would 
represent 25 per cent of the cost of the farmers’ machinery?—A. Not all, his 
important tools. 

Q. That is hardly true in New Brunswick, in the potato growing country. 
A. It may not be, but I am taking his actual tools. 

Q. We have a great many more tools than the grain grower has, we have 
all his tools, and then we have the cultivator, sprayer, and digger.—A. Yes. 

Q. Some of these are not on the grain farm at all—A. You have a greater 
variety than the western farmer, but the western outfit is much heavier. The 
index price of clothing is 176, hardware 186, lumber 179— 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Excuse me, sir; as we both got our figures from the same source, they 
should agree.—A. Yes, sir, it is on the second page, I think. 

Q. The figures given to us, the retail price of clothing, the city price, brings 
up the total index for clothing, giving 1914 as 100, because they do not have 
1913, comparing the fall of 1914 with the fall of 1922, it gave it as 160.1.—A. 
apt is the city price, we are comparing country prices which are in the next 
column. 

Q. This country price is 175.9.—A. I have made it 176 in round numbers. 

Q. Very well, that is the same figure.—A. Yes. 

Q. Hardware is what?—A. 186. 

Q. Lumber 179?—A. Yes. Now, just in order to bring this graphically 
before you, a chart has been prepared that I would like to give to the Chairman, 
so he may have a look at it. 


The CHAIRMAN: We will publish it. 


The Witness: They are helpful sometimes in getting a clearer understand- 
ing of the subject. 


{[Mr. Thomas Bradshaw.] 
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EXHIBIT No. 115 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. These Exhibits show in graphic form the increases in different com- 
modity prices as compared with farm implements.—A. Yes, sir. Now there is 
another little comparison which I think is worth while bringing before you, which 
has a bearing upon the price of implements. Recently an investigation was 
made of the cost per pound of agricultural machinery and other manufactured 
goods, in which were involved somewhat similar material and labour. The 
results bear out the point made above, that the price of farm implements is not 
out of line with that of other articles. 

Q. Forgive me breaking in here, but I would have liked, Mr. Bradshaw, if 
you could have graphically shown the price which the farmer realizes for his E 
commodities along with and compared to the prices.—A. I think I have antici- 
pated that also, Mr. Chairman, and I will try to bring that before you in a 
few minutes. It was found, for example, that a kitchen range costs 18 cents 
a pound; take a lawn mower, that costs 27 cents; take a garden spade, that 
costs 32 cents; take a washing machine, that costs 31 cents; take the cheapest 
automobile, that costs 33 cents; take a sewing machine, that costs 47 cents a 
pound. 


By Mr. Hammell: 

Q. Was that a Ford or a Star?—A. That is a Ford machine, a good touring 
ear. Whereas the cost of a binder with all its refinements was only 14 cents 
per pound. It is not that we wish to make comparison with the product of other 
concerns, but we do want to show to you that the cost of agricultural imple- 
ments, the prices of agricultural implements are not out of the way. I am going 
to give you the rates of these different things so you can see it that way. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You might have gone ahead and stated that a watch was so many dol- 
lars per pound.—A. What I said was, if you remember, my text was, ‘“‘ Of some- 
what similar material.” A watch is not made of similar material. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Would you compare a sewing machine?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Milne: 
Q. That is rather a crude comparison; I know something about machinery. 
—A. Let us take an automobile. 
Q. I calculate that that is in the same class as a sewing machine.—A. A 
Ford touring car weighs—. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. About 1,600 pounds, does it not?—A. 1,500 pounds, and the Toronto 
retail price of that car is $502, so the cost per pound is 33 cents. 

Q. Are you loading on to that car the excise tax of 15 per cent?—A. I am 
just putting the price that a farmer would pay for that motor car in relation 
to the price he would pay for the binder. 

Mr. Sates: The Government gets something out of that. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Well, we must not interfere with you in the presentation of your case. 
It strikes me that the comparison is not altogether fair, because there is an excise 
duty of 5 per cent—A. My argument, Mr. Chairman, is this, that the farmer 
is not paying more for his implements which he uses in the field, relatively, than 
he is for other like things. That is what I am driving at. 
(Mr. Thomas Bradshaw.] 
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Q. I do not think you need labour that point, I do not think we thought 
we did—A. But, Mr. Chairman, your witnesses, some of them at least, have 
stressed the point, and I want to leave with this Committee the impression that 
only fair prices are being charged. 


By Mr. Milne: 

Q. I think I am safe in saying that the Committee realizes that all the 
prices are high, but the thing we are interested in is the comparison of the selling 
price of the farmer with what he has to buy. That is what we want to inquire 
into, if there is any way to overcome it.—A. I will be glad if I can make any 
contribution to that, but at the same time there have been statements made 
here by witnesses that the prices of agricultural implements to-day in com- 
parison with those of 1913 are excessive, and it is only right and fair that we 
should have a chance of saying that they are not. 

Q. It seems to me that our index figures should show that clearly. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. You would not figure that the gearing on a Ford would be comparable 
to the gearing on one of your binders?—A. Very nearly. Some of the adjust- 
ments on a binder are very delicate. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Bradshaw, I would like to ask this question while it is in my mind. 
There was a reduction in the tariff last year, a small reduction on agricultural 
implements of 24 per cent, I think it was on some, and 5 per cent on others. 
Was that reflected in your price in any way?—A. You might remember, in 
connection with that reduction in the tariff, that there was also an increase in 
the sales tax which nullified the reduction in the tariff. 

Q. Suppose I put it this way, suppose there had been an increase in sales 
tax but no reduction in duty, would your prices have been higher than they are? 
—A. I can only answer that in the light of our past experience, that wherever 
there has been an advantage to the farmer, wherever we have been able to get 
an advantage in our costs, that advantage has been passed on to the farmer. 

Q. In the light of your immediately past experience, the last year, when the 
tariff was reduced 24 per cent, suppose there had been no change in the sales 
tax, would that have been reflected in your price?—A. How could it have been, 
when there was no change in the duty of the materials which enter into our 
machines. 

Q. Of course, I do not know; I am asking you the question. Suppose the 
sales tax had never been put on at all, and there had been a reduction in the 
duty of 24 per cent on some lines and 5 per cent on others would the consumer 
have had to pay less for his machinery?—A. The consumer, as far as we are 
concerned, he would pay less if the cost of production was less. If there is 
anything that has entered into our manufacture that has lowered our cost, it 
helps us to lower the price to the consumer. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


_ _ Q. How is the price of raw material to-day, as compared with 1922?—A. It 
is higher, very considerably higher. The prices are the highest—even higher 
than they have been since the war, at any time during the war or since the war. 
I quoted that this morning. 


p Stie Cuatrman: Mr. Sutherland, the witness presented an interesting chart 
this morning in which he displayed the different elements. 


Mr. SuTHERLAND: Very well; I was not here. 
(Mr. Thomas Bradshaw.] 
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By Mr. Milne: 


Q. You spoke about the gearing in a Ford car, and that on a mower. Does 
the witness intimate that the steel cut gears are in the same class as castings? 
—A. No, not in the same class, but I say there are delicate adjustments on the 
binder that are not on the Ford car. 

Q. Stick to the gearing—aA. I admit that it is not the same. 

Q. If I am not mistaken, he said that they are practically in the same 
class——A. I said as far as the machines are concerned, taking the two machines 
as a whole, there are certain parts of a Ford car which are finer than those of a 
binder, and certain parts of a binder finer than those on a Ford car. That is 
what I said. You have to take the whole, not any particular part. 

Q. Mr. Gardiner asked you the question, and you said yes, they could be 


compared quite readily—A. Yes, they could be compared but I do not say they 


are the same. 
Q. How can you compare them?—A. I admit the gearing on the Ford car 
is finer than that on a binder, but they can be compared. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. Bring it down to percentages in comparison, I say they can be brought 
down by percentages to comparison, that is the different classes of gearing. 


By Mr. Milne: 


Q. My point was that I thought it was a wrong impression comparing a 
steel machine cut gear with a rough casting.—A. I was asked the question and 
I said they could be compared, but I did not say they were exactly the same, 
and I did not say they were the same because anyone would know the gearing 
on a Ford car is a much finer piece of work than that on a binder. 

Q. That is the point I want to get.—A. Now, there is another matter I would 
just like to bring before your Committee, gentlemen, and I am just about 
finished. I would like to refer to the prices during the war period, that is 
between 1913 and 1917. Although we are primarily interested in a comparison 
of 1913 and 1923 prices, what happened in the interval is not without some appli- 
cation to the present. Prices of farm implements did not increase in 1914, 1915 or 
1916, and in 1917 to a very limited extent only. On the other hand, prices of farm 
produce were rising. Thus while in 1913 $100 worth of implement could not be 
obtained for less than 1514 bushels of spring wheat, in 1914, it could be bought 
for only 80% bushels, and in 1917 for 52 bushels, or just about 4+ of what was 
required in 1913. This is shown graphically in Exhibit 116 which I will hand 
the Chairman. 


[Mr. Thomas Bradshaw.] 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. We had that worked out by Mr. Ward towards the end of his evidence. 
He worked out the prices of some machinery in bushels of wheat. However, let 
us look at these figures of Mr. Bradshaw’s, he may have worked it out somewhat 
different.—A. This is what I would like to present to you. In 1914 the index 
price of wheat was 182. 

Q. What was the index based on then?—A. This is taken from the reports 
of the Labour Bureau. 

Q. What year do you base your 100 per cent on, if in 1914 it was 182?—A, 
It is based on 1913. 

Q. It is based on 1913? It must have been 100 in 1913?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Sates: Then that is not correct 
The CHatrMAN: You can take any year you like for a basis. 


Mr. Sates: No, but there was not an increase of 82 per cent in the price of 
wheat to the farmer in 1914. 


The Witness: I would be glad to supply the exact source where these figures 
were taken from. Implement prices remained the same, materials were less, 
and labour was 104. In 1915, the index price of wheat was 136, it fell then; 
the index price of implements was 103, the index price of materials was 104, the 
index price of labour had fallen to 97. In 1916, the index price of wheat was 
196, of implements 105, materials 110, and labour 108. In 1917 the incex price 
of wheat was 290, of implements 120, of materials 143, and of labour 134. In 
1918 the index price of wheat was 301, of implements 155, of materials 185, and 
of labour 162. In 1919, the index price of wheat was 354, of implements 162, 
of materials 216, and of labour 191. In 1920, the index price of wheat was 242, 
of implements 171, of materials 217, and of labour 221. In 1921 the index price 
of wheat had fallen to 121, implements had gone up to 203, materials to 275, 
and labour to 253. In 1922 the index price of wheat was 127, of implements’ 
166, of materials 154, and of labour 212. In 1923—we have not the figures yet, 
it has not been determined, but the index price for all implements was 170, 
materials 217, and of labour 213. Now, the implement manufacturer received 
no more for his products, but the farmer could buy it for about one-third as 
much of what he produced in the price mentioned, that is between 1913 and 
1919 and 1920. 

The explanation is that during the early years of the year, the implement’ 
manufacturer gave the farmer the benefit of material bought before higher prices 
took effect and of stocks of finished goods on hand, and not until long after 
increased costs made it justifiable were the prices of implements raised. 

Our experience was exactly that of the Grain Growers as describea admir- 
ably in the General Manager’s 1921 report. 

“We have here” he said, “a lesson in what would have been the proper 
course to have taken during the tremendous and rapid increase in prices during 
the War. All stocks should have been marked up as the prices went up, irre- 
spective of what the goods cost and the profits taken and set aside to care for 
their losses when the prices came down. Unfortunately, our company did not’ 
follow this practice.” 

Moreover, while the farmer’s position was steadily improving that of the 
manufacturer was getting worse. In 1913 the total value of the Canadian field’ 
crop was $552,771,500; in 1914, $638,580,300; in 1915, $825,370,600; in 1916, 
$886,494,900; in 1917, $1,144,636,450. Thus, in the course of five years the value 
of the farmer’s output had doubled, whereas the manufacturer received no more 
for his product and had to face material costs that were 43 per cent higher in 
1917 than in 1913 and labour costs that had increased to about the same extent. 

{Mr. Thomas Bradshaw.1 
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It is not that we complain at all about that, but it is a phase of the price 
situation that should not be overlooked when it is being considered. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, I woncer if the witness could give the prices in the same 
order Mr. Hamilton gave them to us the other day. He gave us the price of the 
binder in 1914 in dollars, and the price of wheat in dollars and cents, and the 
number of bushels it would take to buy it at that price. These percentages are 
rather confusing, that is, the index numbers. If we can get this in actual price 
figures—as we have it here, as Mr. Hamilton of Saskatchewan gave it to us ; 

The Witness: I will be glad to furnish any figures at all, but I will have to 
have time. I have not the facts here. 

Q. Would you care to look at this and say what you think of it? 


i 

i 
' 
q 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Your price in 1920 for a binder was $286. The price of wheat was $1.55 
a bushel. That means it took 185 bushels to buy a binder in that year. In 
1921, the price of your binder in Regina was $331, but the price of wheat had 
dropped to 75 cents. Consequently, it took 445 bushels to buy the same binder 
in the following year. In 1922, the price of your binder in Regina was $285, 
and the price of wheat was 85 cents, and it took 386 bushels of wheat in that 
year to buy your binder.—A. Will you continue those comparisons? I will be 
glad if you compare the prices for the years 1913 to 1919. 


Mr. CanpWELu: We have from 1914 up. 
Mr. Garpiner: I have not the price of the binder in 1914 or 1915. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. In 1914 it was $170. Wheat was $1.48 a bushel, and it took 115 
bushels. In 1915 the binder was the same price, and wheat was 91 cents a 
bushel, so it took 187 bushels. 


The CuHatmrMANn: Forgive me if I put in an observation. We can, I think, 
work out these without the witness, and perhaps he has a good deal to say, 
and we do not want to sit to-night. I am just making that suggestion. 


Mr. Garpiner: The only point is the comparative amount of wheat it has 
required during these last few years to buy a binder, in comparison with the 
previous years. 

Mr. Catpwetu: I think it would only take a very few minutes to go over 
this. 


The CHAIRMAN: We have had it all from Mr. Ward before. 


i Mr. CaLpwELu: Yes, but I would like this gentleman to tell us whether he 
agrees with these figures or not. 


The CuarmrMAN: These are statistical figures, it is merely a question of 
arithmetic, and I am sure Mr. Bradshaw has the same knowledge of arith- 
metic as we have. 


Mr. CatpweLu: Very well, if there is no dispute. 


The Witness: In closing, I would like to say this. The situation, there- 
fore, may be briefly summed up as follows. 

Machines which are being sold to the farmers to-day are being manufac- 
rf tured out of materials which have increased 138 per cent and with labour costs 
which have increased by 113 per cent with items of factory expense which have 
increased from 80 to 127 per cent, with new equipment which has increased 
in cost from 96 to 188 per cent, with additional charges such as sales tax, which 
adds approximately 74 per cent to the cost and with outward freight charges 
{Mr. Thomas Bradshaw.] 
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which have increased by 44 per cent. Moreover, costly improvements have 
been added which make present day machines much more valuable to the 
farmer than those of pre-war days. In spite of all these factors, our prices to 
the farmers are to-day only 64 per cent greater than in 1913, an increase which 
is less than that in most of the commodities which he purchases. Finally, it 
is a well-known fact that implement companies during the war did not make 
extraordinary profits, and consequently cannot be accused of having increased 
prices for their own advancement and interest, and since the war it is equally 
well known—and has been shown here to-day—that instead of making profits, 
their losses have been tremendous. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. Might I interject a question here. You have been comparing the Ford 
car to the binder, possibly rightly so. How do you account for the fact— 
and in comparing them we admit that a great deal of the same material goes 
into each. The price of the Ford car has decreased, since 1914, 314 per cent. 
—A. That is very easily explained. Within that period, what has happened to 
the Ford cars? Do you not think that when they charged these prices away 
back in 1913 and 1914 for a Ford car, that the dealers were charging a very 
high price for it? With what result? There has been built up one of the 
greatest industries, one of the wealthiest industries in the world to-day. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. That is similar to the Masssey-Harris Company?—A. Not in such a 
short period of time. The Ford Company is producing cars at the rate of 
hundreds of thousands, and we are only producing our machines at the rate of 
thousands, and therefore in mass production, machines can be produced at a 
greatly lessened cost than they can when they are only produced in small quan- 
tities. 

By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. The witness told us that when they commenced, the company had a 
capital of $60,000 paid up, or $125,000, and they paid out $10,000,000 in divi- 
dends.—A. That was away back, when their prices were extraordinary. Their 
prices are low now. 

Q. They were able to beat out the other companies in competition, I admit 
their prices are high.—A. In those days we only got $170 for a binder, when the 
Ford Company was getting the present-day price almost for his machine. 

Q. Their price has decreased 224 per cent, since 1914, and yours has 
increased.—A. Yes, quite so. 

Q. And we still think that the price of the Ford car is too high, as com- 
pared with the American price. 


By Mr. McKay: 

Q. I hold in my hand a supplement to the Weekly Bulletin of the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce of Canada. The title is ‘‘ The Trade of the New 
Countries of Southeast Europe.” It is a report made by Mr. L. D. Wilgress, 
Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, and is issued by the Right Hon. 
Sir George E. Foster, Minister of Trade and Commerce (1921). How many 
machines of your company were sold in Roumania in 1919?—A. I do not recol- 
lect, but we sold quite a number. 

Q. I see here under the credit granted by the Canadian Government as 
follows: (page 60), ‘“‘ With the machines purchased from Canada last year 
(1919) there is a sufficient quantity of binders in the country, but a shortage is 
felt in mowers and reapers. Under the credit accorded by the Canadian Gov- 
ernment, 3,000 Massey-Harris and 150 Frost and Wood binders, together with 

[Mr. Thomas Bradshaw.] 
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a large quantity of spare parts, were imported into Roumania, and these 
machines are now being offered for sale by the Government to the peasants and 
landowners at a price of 3,520 lei each. This is the cost price of the machines 
figured at a rate of exchange very much below the present rate.” Taking into 
consideration the rate of exchange, that would represent in Canadian money 
$130 each—-A. Yes. 

Q. Sold by the Roumanian Government under the credit afforded by the 
Canadian Government?—A. Yes. What is the point? 

Q. The price?—A. We cannot control what price the Roumanian Govern- 
ment offers the binders to its peasants for, who are probably labouring under 
great hardships. 

Q. The point I was making is your price of sale to the Roumanian Govern- 
ment?—A. Well the machine was sold to the Roumanian Government as 
stated by Mr. Findlay. Is the point, that we sold those machines at less than 
the price of home machines? Is that your point? 

Q. I am asking for information?—A. What is the information you desire? 

Q. What price did you get from the Roumanian Government per machine? 
—A. Well, now, I cannot tell you, but I can say this. I think, without any 
hesitation whatever, that the price that those goods were sold to the Roumanian 
Government for would be a great deal higher than the price they would be sold 
for in Canada. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Why? You got Canadian Government cash for these machines?— 
A. There would be special equipment, and most certainly there would be freight. 
Q. You got the price at the factory door. I do not see why you sold them 
higher when the Canadian Government supplied the money. 
By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Does he mean to say that the Canadian Government paid him a higher 
price to send his binders to Roumania?—A. I do not know. That transaction, 
I think, was entered into before I was with the company. 

By the Chairman: 


Q. But your recollection?—A. I do not say my recollection. I only say on 
the statement that is generally known, that those binders would not be sold for 
less. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. Might we have that information?—A. I will send the information. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. It is not the amount that the Massey-Harris Company received, it is 
the amount for which the Roumanian Government sold the binders to its 
people?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Might we ask the witness to furnish that information as to what they 
got for those binders? 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. And what the difference was in the binder, so that we will know the 


|" whole thing?—A. Yes. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. You were stating the increases of cost of manufacturing a few moments 
ago, were you not?—A. Yes. 

Q. I would like to have your cost of production and price dissected, so 
much for material, so much for overhead, indicating what you segregate under 
overhead, and what you segregate as labour, and what you call labour, and what 
you call material?—A. May I make this remark? The manufacturers of agri- 
cultural implements to-day, have not any costs. It may be a remarkable state- 
ment to make, but they are going along more on faith than anything else. The 
way in which materials are jumping around, the way in which production is 
being made, they have no settled cost to-day. 

Q. They walk by faith, not by sight?—A. We have got to do it. The 
machines we are selling to-day, and the machines we sold last year, we are los- 
ing money on. 

Q. How do know that?—A. Because our statement shows it. Last year we 
lost. $500,000, and the year before $200,000. 

Q. It seems an almost incredible statement that a company with a capi- 
talization of almost $26,000,000, that has been in business for seventy years, 
which is one of our foremost institutions in this line of business, does not have 
the most accurate and meticulous system of cost accounting. It seems almost 
incredible?—A. What I said was this, that no cost statement would reflect the 
cost price of machines. I did not say we had no system. I would not like it 
to go abroad, because it is not the case, but on account of the tremendous varia- 
tion in prices, for example, prices to-day are increasing steadily. Coal and coke 
and steel are at the maximum price, and we are manufacturing goods to-day out 
of steel and coal that we purchased a year ago, but we have to manufacture 
our goods for next year out of materials that cost us the peak price, and they 
are not merely moving from year to year, or from six months to six months, 
they are moving from almost month to month. Every agricultural manufac- 
turer is up against the same proposition as we are. 

Q. Now, suppose I walk into your factory in Toronto, and I see a large 
number of binders that you had produced last month, could you not tell me what 
those cost you, and what the constituent elements of that cost were?—A. Yes, 
that could be done, but what I say is this, that we would not submit those figures 
as our costs, because they are not our costs. Our factory was running last year, 
and is running this year, under abnormal production. We ran last year, with 
all of our overhead expenses, only one-third of capacity, and that overhead had 
to be absorbed in the production of‘the year, but we cannot reflect that in the 
prices which we charge for our machines. This year we are running at approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of our full capacity. Our overheads are higher than what 
they would be under normal conditions, and therefore the production this year 
is not as cheap as it should be if we were running under normal conditions. 

Q. That is perfectly plain, but the consumers of this country have got to 
pay to-day a certain figure for a binder.—A. Yes. 

Q. I would like you to figure up what that binder costs you, and I would 
like you to send it to the Committee. We have heard from you an explana- 
tion which is perfectly reasonable on its face, and we realize that your material 
has cost you different prices from month to month, because prices are not on 
the level—we realize all that, but, at the same time, we would like to see just 
what these machines are costing you——A. I must confess that I cannot and 
could not give that information, because I think it is impossible. It is not 
because we cannot, but I cannot see how it is possible to do it, and I say the 
same statement would be made by other manufacturers. 


[Mr. Thomas Bradshaw. j 
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Q. Supposing you describe to the Committee what system of cost account- 
ing you follow, so that we may be able to appreciate your statement that you 
cannot give us the cost of the binder made to-day in your factory —A. We have 
no system of cost in regard to our present production, because we are ignoring 
those costs. We are ignoring the cost that we have, because the conditions are 
fluctuating to such an extent that we cannot recognize them as being applicable 
to to-day’s situation. 

Q. Tell us the system you had before, and how you departed from that 
system—A. We took the price of material, labour, our overhead, but you can- 
not do so with to-day’s production. That would apply to 1913, 1914, and other 
years when prices were fairly steady. 

Q. But, Mr. Bradshaw, you come before us with every evidence of sir- 
cerity. You say that the price that you are charging now for these machines 
is a fair and reasonable price, don’t you?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is your thesis?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well, we do not deny that, but we do say to you, let us have particulars 
of how you make up your cost?—A. Well, Mr. Chairman, I have tried to be 
explicit, and I have tried to give you what is in my mind. 

Q. We have to realize that we are living in abnormal times, and that these 
costs do not reflect ordniary costs, but I cannot for the life of me bring my mind 
to the idea that you do not know to within a few cents what each of the binders 
and other agricultural implements you turn out from your factory cost you. 


A. Well—— 
Q. Am I wrong?—A. I think you are wrong, if I may say so. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Have you arrived at the price which you are going to charge?—A. Yes, 
and our price is indicated in our list. 

Q. How do you arrive at it?—A. We have arrived at it partly on account 
of the prices which have been charged in the past, and partly on account of 
the way in which the prices of competing machines made by others have been 
charged for. 5 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Who is the cost accountant in your factory?—A. Mr. Short. 

Q. Well, do you think Mr. Short could give us this information?—A. I can 
give it to you, if anybody can, Mr. McMaster. I will try and get you some- 
thing that will enable you to base some statement on, but I want to surround 
it with a statement. If you will Ict my explanation go with it, I will furnish 
it. What is being done is that figures have been mentioned. They have been 
mentioned without due respect to realizing what are involved in them. 

Q. Suppose we do this.. We are not going to keep you. We know what 
a busy man you are. Supposing you send your cost accountant back to us. 
Supposing he comes with the estimate, as closely as he can figure it out, of 
what to-day’s cost of production is for your binder and your mower and your 
plough, and your other principal articles——-A. Mr. Chairman, I would prefer, 
if you will allow me—I would prefer to send that statement, or else I will bring 
it myself. 

Q. We will be delighted to see you again, but we do not want to take up 
too much of your valuable time, but if you would like to come back, that will 
be satisfactory. Supposing you make a comparison of the last normal year, 
1913, before the war, and that will remove any possibility of unfairness.—A. 
I will try and do the best I can. 
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By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. During normal times, Mr. Bradshaw, could you determine the actual 
cost of a binder; that is to say, in 19132?—A. Yes. 
Q. I think that is a fair proposal, to get the cost, say, from 1913 onwards. 


Mr. Satrs: I am very interested, because I heard a gentleman make a 
statement at a very large farmers’ meeting around 1913, that when a binder 
cost. $38 to make, it was put on the train, and then cost the farmer around $175 
to buy it. There was something radically wrong, and a lot of them wondered 
whether the $38 was the cost of manufacture—A. May I ask where you got 
that information? 

Q. I heard it on the platform, said by Dr. Oliver of Saskatoon. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You will come back on Friday with your figures, and, if Dr. Oliver is 
wrong, the whole country will know that he is wrong.—A. I do not think it 
requires that to indicate that a statement like that is wrong. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Other things have been quoted along these lines, like, for instance, the 
carload of binders that was wrecked. ‘The railway company only paid the 
actual cost of producing them, which was thirty odd dollars. Now, if there is no 
truth in this statement, it is to the interest of the machinery company that 
they should disprove it.—A. I am very glad that Mr. Sales mentioned that. 
It is an old story and has no foundation in fact. In fact there was never a 
train wreck, or a binder wrecked on a train, and that statment was false and 
untrue. It was made by Mr, Evans. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. Mr. Evans, M.P,?—A. I don’t remember, but there was never such a_ 
train wrecked with binders. That has gone all through the West, just like the 
statement about the 38 binder. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. If that is true, bring your actual figures—A. Are we supposed to bring 
up every item of that kind? If we are, we will be here forever. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 

Q. With regard to the $8,000,000 of outstanding accounts, what relation or 
bearing has that upon present day prices and the losses you have sustained; 
have any of them been bad debts written off?—A. There are always bad debts 
where you give credit. 

Q. $8,000,000 is a big amount.—A. Unfortunately we have suffered losses. 
The longer a credit is, the greater the loss will be. We have had to bear that. 
That goes without saying. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 

Q. Some of your losses are made up by virtue of the fact that the interest 
upon overdue notes runs from 7 to 10 per cent?—A. What do you suppose 
money is worth? What would you say would be a fair rate for money; what 
would you think, taking the maintenance of one branch with about thirty col- 
lection clerks in it? Have their salaries to be paid? 

Q. Yes, certainly—A. If implements were paid for in cash, all that would 
not be necessary. At Calgary we have the same thing. Every branch is the 
same way, more or less. In one branch they have over thirty in the collection 
department, and every one of those has to be paid out of the three per cent 
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which you mentioned heretofore, and which would be avoided if the Massey- 
Harris Company were placed upon a cash basis to-morrow morning and all 
these variations were straightened out. 

Q. Take your time price in the West and the cash price, there is practically 
so little difference between the two that there is little incentive to pay cash. 
Three years ago I bought a cultivator and paid $75 cash. The time price was 
only $1.25 more. What incentive is there to pay cash under those conditions, 
when your cash and time prices are so close together? There is no incentive 
to the people to pay cash. I would like to suggest to you the possibility that if 
you have to give time, those people who get time should pay for what they 
receive, and that those who pay cash should get the benefit of the cash they 
pay, and put your business on a better footing.—A. I have just to accept your 
figures, Mr. Gardiner. 

Q. That is the price given to me. I went on and bought the cultivator in 
the town in which I do business. It was one of your eight-foot cultivators, and 
the difference between the two prices was $1.25 as quoted to me. I paid the 
cash, but just the same I did not think I was getting a square deal. 

The CuatrMAN: There is the advantage to the man who absolutely has 
not the money; he does not have to trouble himself to get it. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Will you bring us the cost of your distribution and the cost of your 
collection, so as to give a real insight into what this time business is costing; 
can you do that?—A. I will try and give any information I can. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You will not forget the tariff and how it affects your cost?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. There is one other point before you go. You made the statement that 
au sell your implements through your own commission agents. In the small 
own I do business in there is a population of about 150 people. We had two 
or three years ago five different implement agents there. Does it not seem to 
you to be ridiculous that, serving as small a population as that, that we should 
have to keep five agents in a town like that? The position we are in to-day is 
due to the fact that there are not going to be. very many implements sold. We 
do not know who the agent is from day to day. Sometimes there is one man 
and sometimes none. Do you not think the time has arrived when the volume 
of implements sold in the future is not going to be so great as in the past, and 
that some of the implement manufacturers should make arrangements so that 
one agent would make a reasonable living out of it, and the cost of distribution 
cut down?—A. As these implement agents are paid on a commission basis, it 
is difficult to see where the saving is going to come from. 

Q. But the cost comes out of the implements.—A. I do not see that if you 
had eight in one small village it would be as high as if it was done by five. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. The larger the volume of business, the smaller the ratio of expense?— 
A. I will consider that. 

Q. What was the capital stock of the Massey-Harris Company in 1910?— 
A. I could not say. 

Q. Will you bring that?—A. I will bring that to you. I will bring you 
anything you want. 

Q. The capital stock in 1910, the dividends from 1910 to 1920, taking the 
average cash dividends, the increase in capital, the increase in reserves, and 
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stock dividends. Could you furnish us with all that when you come back?— 
A. I can furnish anything you require. 

The CHarrMan: Are there any more questions, or shall we call it a day? 
We worked until a quarter past twelve this morning. Mr. Bradshaw, we are ~ 
obliged to you, and we will look forward to you coming back on Friday with 
the same pleasure as we looked for you to-day. 

Wirness: I would not like to say Friday, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrMaAn: It is not because we wish to be disobliging, Mr. Bradshaw, 
but because we have an immense amount of work to do yet. 

Witness: I just get back on Thursday, and will have to leave again on 
Thursday night. I would like a little consideration, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHatrMAN: We have had very many witnesses before us, and we 
have very many for next week. 

Witness: Could you make it the week after next? 

The CHatrrMAN: We are trying to finish next week. Will you come a week 
from to-morrow, Thursday of next week? 

Witness: I will try and come on that day. 

The CuHatrMAN: That will be Thursday, the 10th of May. 

Mr. Sauxs: That will give you lots of time. 

Wirness: If I cannot come I will try and arrange it in some other way. 

The CuairMaNn: If you could send somebody who could be here on Friday, 
it would oblige us, because next week we have a tremendous number of witnesses 
to hear. If you can send us someone and have him come on Friday, it will 
oblige us greatly. We are not going to insist upon that, Mr. Bradshaw, but we 
hope you will do your best for us. In the meantime, we thank you very much 
for your attendance here and for the mass of information you have given to us. 

This Committee will adjourn now until 11 o’clock to-morrow morning. 


(The Committee adjourned until Thursday, May 3, 1923, at 11 am.) 


Houser oF Commons, 
CoMMITTEE Room No. 268, 
Tuourspay, May 3, 1923. 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into agricultural conditions 
throughout Canada met at 11 a.m., Mr. McMaster, the Chairman, presiding. 


AtvIN GrorGE Farrow, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You are connected with the rural credit system in Ontario, I under- 
stand?—A. Yes. 

Q. Just what is your precise position and the precise name of the institu- 
tion?—A. Chairman of the Agricultural Development Board. 

Q. Is that directly under the Government of the Province of Ontario?— 
er Vies. 

Q. In what department is it? To what minister do you report?—A. The 


Minister of Agriculture. 
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Q. Now, Mr. Farrow, have you been Chairman of that Board since its 
inception?—A. Yes. 

Q. How many years has it been in operation?—A. Nearly two years. It 
will be two years in August. 

Q. Mr. Farrow, we are studying the question of agricultural credits, among 
other matters, and we would like you to give us your views, first on the neces- 
sity of rural credit, both short rural credits and long term rural credits, then on 
the provision which the Government of Ontario has made to meet the demand 
for rural credit, and thirdly, now that provision is functioning, how the Board 
is working. Could you just follow along these lines, if that is a satisfactory 
and convenient way for you to approach the subject.—A. Mr. Chairman, I 
think that in dealing with agricultural credits we should deal with the two 
absolutely separate, the two systems. 

Q. When you say the two systems you mean the short and the long term? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Take whichever one you like first. 


By Mr. McKay: 

Q. They are under the same Board?—A. Yes. The long term credit, to 
take it up in the order in which you have outlined, I can only say that the needs 
for agricultural credit, insofar as we are able to ascertain them, can be best 
told by the demands that have been made upon us. We have received, since 
we have been in operation,, slightly over 5,000 requests for long term loans. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Five thousand requests, aggregating about what?—A. Well, I could not 
give you the aggregate for the simple reason that we have only dealt with those 
that it would appear we could assist. Possibly I should say first that when 
we started in operation our Act was very much restricted. We could only loan 
for really three specific purposes: that of purchasing land, erecting necessary 
buildings, and the settlement of estates. I think it was wisely provided that 
it should be restricted, and as time has gone on, for instance in the 1921 session 
and in this last session the Act has been amended, we were able to take care of 
increased demands made upon us, to take care of the requirements of the 
farmers. The Act has been amended so that we can now grant loans in addition 
to those already quoted, for the discharge of encumbrances, registered encum- 
brances,, for tiled drainage, for the purpose of breeding live stock, for the con- 
solidation of outstanding liabilities, and some of the other phases of the Act 
have been slightly amended as well, so that we can now loan for most of the 
purposes for which we are called upon to loan. During the first year of our 
operation, though, the large proportion of demands which were made upon us, 
we could not take care of, because of the restriction in our legislation, so that 
accounts largely for the fact that we have received so many requests for loans 
than we have been able to take care. We have granted loans to the extent of 
slightly over $3,600,000. We have in our possession at the present time applicz- 
tions for loans to the extent of $1,336,000 odd. Those applications are prac- 
tically all in the hands of our inspectors, and will be reported on in the course 
of the next thirty or forty-five days. This is approximately $5,000,000 in long 
term loans. Now, that will probably deal with your first question as to the 
need for agricultural long term loans. 

Q. I suppose it might also be stated that in nearly all the advanced agri- 
cultural countries in the world systems of long term credits do exist?—A. That 
is true. 
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By Mr. McKay: 


Q. Those are loans divided over the provinces?—A. Every county in 
Ontario is represented and every district in New Ontario. 

Q. Every county that borrowed?—A. Yes. It is by no means evenly dis- 
tributed through the country, of course. Now, the next question 


By the Chairman: 


Q. We are taking up long term credits by themselves. I think you are wise 
in dealing with it in that way. We have taken up long term credits. Now, 
as to the provision which your Ontario Government has made for meeting that 
need, I would suggest you might give us a brief historical sketch of just what 
have been done and what the system is at the present moment.—A. Of course 
this arose out of the legislation of 1921, and by that we were able to grant loans 
to the farmers on twenty year terms, all on first mortgage securities, with the 
payments on an amortized plan of repayment, and we have built up an organi- 
zation to take care of these demands in this way. First, I had possibly better 
deal with the way it is financed. Under the legislation we are permitted to sell 
our bonds and debentures to the Provincial Treasurer. 

Q. When you say “we”, to whom do you refer?—A. The Agricultural 
Development Board. 

Q. The Agricultural Development Board has the right to issue bonds and 
debentures?—A. Yes. 

Q. You might just explain what the difference between bonds and debentures 
is—A. We can issue bonds up to $500,000. That is really to provide us with 
working capital. After that we have to issue debentures, against which the 
first mortgages are hypothecated and set over as security to the Government 
for those debentures. 

Q. I will just ask this question. Your farm loan bonds, are they an obli- 
gation of the Provincial Government?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are they endorsed by the Government?—A. No, they are provided for 
under the Statute, under the Act. The liability of the province would always 
be confined to our bonds, for the reason that our debentures are secured by first 
mortgages on Ontario farm lands. 

Q. Are these debentures endorsed by the Government?—A. No, these 
debentures are purchased by the Government, by the Provincial Treasurer at the 
present time. 

Q. The debentures are, as well as the bonds?—A. The bonds that have been 
issued up to the present time only amount to $200,000. We have felt that that 
was sufficient to permit us to operate, so that at the present time the obligation 
of the province directly is confined to that. Our debentures, which have been, 
up to the present time, $2,188,000—because that is all the cash we have actually 
paid out—are secured by absolutely good first mortgages on Ontario farms, 
and these credits are hypothecated against the debentures in $100,000 lots. 

Q. These debentures which have been sold to the public have been absorbed 
by the Treasury?—A. Yes. I might state that the Agricultural Finance Act, 
which was passed, at the time these other Acts of ours were passed the Agri- 
cultural Development Act, and the Ontario Farm Loans Act, provide that the 
Provincial Treasurer can use the deposits received in the Provincial Savings 
Offices to purchase our bonds and debentures. 

Q. Could you tell us first of all, what amount of bonds have been purchased 
by the Government?—A. $200,000 have been purchased in bonds. 

Q. What amount of debentures have been purchased?—A. $2,188,000. 
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Q. That makes $2,388,000. That is the amount which the Government has 
invested in this scheme, so to speak?—A. That is in the long term scheme. 

Q. Dealing with long term?—A. Yes. 

Q. What sums has the Government received through its Savings Depart- 
ment Branches? Can you tell us that?—A. No, I could not tell you that. The 
Provincial Savings Offices are not under the Agricultural Department Board, 
and we are not directly connected with them. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. I am told this morning there are over six million dollars now. The last 
figure was over five million dollars.—A. I think that is correct. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. You speak of the money derived from the sale of farms for operating 
expenses. Is that what I understood?—A. No, for capital, really the same as in 
a private concern. It would be a Share company. You have to have a surplus 
at all times between what is actually paid out to the borrower and to go and 
come between that and what is required from day to day. 

Q. Your operating expenses will be taken care of out of this fund?—A. Oh, 
no. Our operating expenses are taken care of either out of our earnings or met 
out of consolidated revenue by the Government. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Can you tell us at what rate you get your money from the Government? 
—A. Our bonds and debentures both bear five per cent interest. 

Q. And your loans to the farmer?—A. On long term loans, six per cent. 

Q. Does that provide for the operating expenses, that one per cent?—A. Not 
at the present time. 

Q. It does not quite cover it?—A. No. 

Q. What do you think you should have in order to cover it?—A. I should 
think the one per cent would take care of it in possibly another year. In fact, 
in this year, it comes very close to taking care of it. 

Q. It is a question of volume?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. That was true in Manitoba, was it not?—A. I believe so. 

Q. It is possible they got an average of less than one per cent for five 
years?—A. The overhead does not increase proportionately with the volume 
of business. 


By Mr. McKay: 
Q. The savings banks pay four per cent?—A. The savings banks pay four 
per cent. 
By the Chairman: 


Q. I do not know whether you will be able to answer this question. I 
wonder if the chartered banks advanced their deposit rate of interest, what would 
happen? That is a sideline, Mr. Farrow. Will you proceed? 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 
| pe: What is the long term?—A. They are all on twenty-year mortgages, 
with the privilege of repaying them at any interest date, either in full or in part. 
By Mr. McKay: 


Q. After three years? Are your payments on the amortized plan?—A. All 
of the payments are on the amortized plan. 
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Q. What does that interest amount to?—A. $87.18 per year. 

Q. That would be in twenty equal payments?—A. Yes. With the privilege 
of paying off any additional part that they wished to, at any interest date. It 
means that the man is approximately paying in the twenty years, $1,740 as 
against $2,200, which he would pay in the twenty years on a straight 6 per 
cent mortgage. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. $1,743.60?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. As against what?—A. $2,200. © 

Q. Paying at the same rate of interest, he would pay more under the straight 
mortgage plan than he does by paying on the amortized plan?—A. Yes, because 
his principal is reduced each year and the interest he is paying is also reduced. 
You take on the amortized paying plan, when a man has paid, we will say, 
down to the nineteenth year, there is only about $5, I think, of interest. The 
rest is all principal. 

Q. Just there, how are you figuring his payments under the straight mort- 
gage plan?—A. On a 6 per cent basis he pays $60 a year. I say on a straight 
6 per cent mortgage, where he would not be paying any of the principal off, 
he would be paying $1,200 in interest and he would still have his $1,000 to pay 
at the end of twenty years. If he reduced his principal each year, that would 
not apply. 


By Mr. Sales: 

@. What do you find the cost of placing one of your loans?—A. First, the 
farmer is charged an inspection fee of $12. On top of that he has to pay the 
legal charges. Up to the present time, our legal charges have varied, because 
we found it necessary to adjust the plan from time to time, but up until two 
months ago our legal charges were very materially less than those usually 
charged by loan companies, because of the fact that we had made arrangements 
with one firm to do all our work for the province on a flat basis, and they felt 
they could afford to do it on that basis. They did not see fit to continue it, and 
we have found it necessary to put in our own legal department to do it. It has 
only been operating a couple of weeks now, and I could not tell you definitely 
what our fees will be. The fees will be on the cost basis, as cheap as it is possible 
to make them, consistent with proper care. 

Q. You will pay your man a salary and charge a flat fee to the farmer?— 
a. Yes: 

By Mr. McKay: 

@. Have you any idea what your legal charges have been up to the time— 
A. They were $15, the actual disbursements, on mortgages up to $5,000. 

Q. From $5,000 to $12,000?—A. From $5,000 to $12,000, which is our 
maximum loan, they were 20 on actual disbursements. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What do the disbursements come to?—A. The disbursements average 
around $8.50. That does not include the transfer tax where there is a purchase. 
Where there is a purchase, the transfer tax enters into it. It is more than that. 

Q. That is not the loan?—A. No, it has nothing to do with the loan. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Supposing a man gets a loan of $1,000, and he pays the interest every 
year, and pays $50, on the capital, which would wipe out his loan at the end 
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of twenty years, what would it cost him that way, as against paying under an 
amortized plan? That is only by way of comparison.—A. I have never figured 
that. I could not say. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Is not the plan suggested by Mr. Caldwell more or less an amortization 
plan?—A. I should think it would be. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Mortgages are usually drawn, payable every year with the interest. I 
know I have mortgaged land, and it was'to be paid so much a year, and I 
did that. : 


By the Chairman: it 
Q. If you paid so much off every year, you are amortizing your loan? 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. What I am trying to bring out is, whether there was any advantage in 
the real amortization of payments?—A. I do not know the scheme as well as 
I spoke of it. 


By Mr. Hammell: 
Q. That is an equal amount for twenty years? 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. I understand the amortization plan. The payment is small the first 
year. It is equal payments for twenty years, but supposing a man got a loan 
of $1,000 and he paid $50 a year on the principal and he pays the interest 
every year, would there be any advantage in the amortization plan?—A. It 
would mean this, that at the time the man could less afford to pay his loan, 
the burden may come on him. That is where the chief advantage would be. 
It would be in fact, under the plan I spoke of. His payment would not be 
very heavy for the first year. The first four or five years is the time the borrower 
finds it difficult to meet payments, and if he had to pay under your plan, it 
would be much harder. 

Q. That is the advantage under the amortization plan?—A. It is the only 
advantage I can see. - 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. What provision have you made, suppose a man was able to pay off the 
whole thing at the end of one, two, three, four or five years? 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Or at any interest payment?—A. He could pay it off at any interest 
payment. If he pays $500 he gets the full advantage in this way, that the prin- 
cipal is reduced and the balance reamortized for the number of years it is in 
force. So that he gets every possible advantage of the payments he makes. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. So that there is some advantage in the amortization plan?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 


Q. Up to what proportion of the value of the property do you loan?—A. 

In the first place, we endeavour to have our values made upon a reasonably 

conservative basis. We can loan for the purposes I have quoted up to 65 per 

cent of the value, except for discharging'a registered encumbrance. At the 
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present time a Bill is being put through, and when it is signed the proportion 
will be up to 50 per cent, or upon a 50 per cent basis. It has been 40 per cent. 

Q. Does it make any difference as to the line of farming they follow, as 
between specialists and mixed farmers?—-A. In the matter of valuation, there 
are certain types of specialized farming that are not as staple, or possibly more 
hazardous, and we have to be more conservative in our estimate of the value 
of the property. We have to base our valuation in all cases on the earning 
power of a farm. There are various things that enter into the making up of a 
valuation, such as location and things like that. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I suppose you take into consideration the character of the borrower? 
-~A. We consider the character of a borrower, most decidedly. If the moral 
hazard is not good we will not grant the man a loan. 

Q. No matter how good the property is?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. Is there any special line of farming you consider a hazardous risk?— 
A. Yes. In actual practice for instance we consider poultry as hazardous. 
Q. As a hazardous risk?—A. As a hazardous business. 
Q. What else?—A. Some lines of fruit farming. In all these cases, truck 
farming, fruit farming and poultry raising, the degree to which the hazard 
enters into it is largely determined by the man in charge of the operations. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 
Q. Your loans are confined to Ontario, they do not extend to the Prairies? 
—A. No, sir. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. As a rule how does your estimate of the value coincide with the muni- 
cipal valuation?-—A. We do not consider, nor do we allow our inspectors to con- 
sider municipal valuations. To my mind they are very confusing. 

Q. For instance, in Quebec executors and trustees can lend on first mort- 
gage up to two-thirds or three-fifths of the municipal valuation—A. That would 
be the assessor’s valuation? 

Q. Yes, the municipal valuation—A. Our opinion is that the assessors’ 
valuations throughout Ontario vary very considerably, and that there is no 
uniformity as between them, and that they would be only confusing both to the 


inspectors and to our Board. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. It is the average valuation for the community?—A. I would not say 
that. I do not think the valuations made by quite a number of the township 
or county men who do that work are treated seriously enough from a loaning 
standpoint, and that they could not be taken into consideration by us. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. We must not get off too far on a side track. You were describing to us 
the organization of your system. Will you please continue?—A. I think I can 
best do that by just following through the procedure followed when a man 
makes an application for a loan. 

Q. You should I think first tell us what the machinery is and then show us 
how it functions—-A. Well, the Board in itself was appointed by the Govern- 
ment by Order in Council, and is comprised of myself, Mr. Roadhouse, the 
Deputy Minister of Agriculture, and Mr. Jennings the Assistant Auditor of the 
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province. We have in our organization inspectors throughout the province, who 
have been selected with the greatest possible care, men who are practical 
farmers, who have a very practical knowledge vf agricultural conditions in their 
respective districts, men who have good judgment, men who are absolutely 
honourable and above reproach. Those men upon receipt of application which 
appear to be in order are expected to inspect the properties. 

Q. How are they paid?—A. They are paid by the day, plus expenses. They 
are paid $6 a day and travelling expenses. 

Q. Whether they reject the loan or accept the loan?—A. Yes. There is no 
incentive for them to do their work in any other than an absolutely proper 
manner. I should say first possibly that these inspections by the different men 
throughout the Province are constantly open to supervision by some one from 
our office. Our chief inspector is a man who has had a very great deal of 
experience, a man of most excellent judgment, and he and myself frequently 
check up the work of all of these inspectors throughout the Province. 

Q. How many are there of them?—A. We have thirty inspectors at the 
present time. When these reports come back to the Board, they are further 
checked. I should say that there are two reports, one a detailed personal report 
on the applicant, referring to his experience, his education, his plan of farming, 
his methods, his labour supply, whether or not he is lacking in any experience, 
whether or not he has had any difficulty in getting loans in the past, and details 
as to his having made applications in the past, together with his general ability 
as a farmer. The other report is a very detailed report on the farm itself. 
Those reports are considered by the Board in conjunction with his application 
and any other information we have, and it is either granted or not granted. The 
matter is then placed in the hands of our solicitors for completion. 

Q. Therefore the loan is a loan directly from the Farm Board to the 
borrower?—A. Yes. 

Q. It does not go through anv credit association of farmers who recommend 
it, or anything of that sort?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You will correct me if I am wrong, but it looks to me as if it was a 
Government institution which would operate very much as a loan company would 
operate?—A. That is correct. 

Q. Is that right?—A. That is correct. 


By Mr. McKay: 
Q. Have your local units, the municipal units, no say in the valuation of the 
property in the township; have you established local units?—A. No. 
The CuHairMaNn: Not for long terms. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 


Q. How do you obtain information as to a man’s past reputation, in 
reference to his willingness and ability to pay; do the banks co-operate with you 
in giving you that information?—A. All bank managers do. Of course it is the 
duty of the inspector to make whatever detailed inquiry is necessary, in a very 
careful and confidential way. That can be made in each case. 


By Mr. McKay: 
Q. Are the inspectors provincial, or are they localized?—A. They are 
localized. 
Q. To certain territory?—A. To certain territory. 
Q. You pick local men as far as you can?—A. In all cases. 
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By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 


Q. How long have you been in operation?—A. Two years next August. 
Q. Have you suffered any losses yet?—A. Not that I know of. 
Q. The borrowers are paying up well?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. We asked you if you would bring the figures of the amounts that are 
in arrear. You have loaned at present how much altogether, $3,600,000?—A. 
$3,605,000. There are eight borrowers who have not paid anything. 

Q. How many borrowers are there altogether?—A. The total number of 
loans granted to date is 936. Of course not in all these cases has the money 
been paid over. Some are in the hands of the solicitors yet. 

Q. Would it be fair to say that 900 have actually got their money up to 
date from the Board?—A. No, I think not. 

Q. Give us the amount that have actually had their money from the Board. 
—A. There has been $2,388,000 in money paid out. 

Q. If you are going to tell us how many men are in arrear, you must tell 
us how many have had their money.—A. I was going to deal with the matter 
in percentages of dollars and cents. Approximately 96 per cent of all payments 
have been met in connection with long term loans. 

Q. Did you say 96 per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. You had a long business experience before you took office under the 
Government’?—A. Yes. 

Q. Could you tell us how these payments compare with tne usual payments 
made to an ordinary financial or commercial loan company?—A. I would say 
that during this present period of unsettled conditions, such as we have had 
for the time that we have been operating, that that would compare very favour- 
ably with any of the loan companies that are in operation. 

Q. So that we can make a comparison between what Mr. Bowman told 
us the other day, who gave us different sections in which his Mutual Life Com- 
pany had loaned money, he could tell us they had so many thousands out in 
this or that section and the amounts of interest in arrear amounted to so much 
per cent upon that amount; could you make a comparison? Of course it would 
not be an exact comparison, because we are talking about interest arrears, while 
if a payment fell into arrear it would be an arrear upon principal as well as 
interest, and during the first few years the payments are all payments of 
interest?—-A. Yes; 6-2 per cent is our arrears. 

Q. You think the comparison would not be unfair?—A. No; 6-2 including 
principal as well as interest. 

Q. The principal will not be very substantial for the first two or three 
years, will it?—A. Approximately 40 per cent. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. There is one point I would like to mention. The interest payments on 
Mr. Bowman’s loans would be higher than the interest payments on these, on 
the amortization plan? 


The CuatrMan: Not quite. I think under the amortization plan you have 
to pay 83 per cent. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. Is that so?—A. Yes, 83 per cent. 
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By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. It was calculated as interest alone, 4 per cent instead of 6-2. If you 
calculated them as interest arrears alone, they would amount to about 4 per 
cent?—A. Approximately, yes. Our total arrears are 6-2 per cent. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Of the amount due?—A. Of the amount due. 
Q. You have been in business for two years?—A. Yes. 
By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Mr. Bowman also told us that there was practically no demand in 
Ontario for loans, that they were very slow as far as Ontario was concerned, 
in the Mutual Life Company.—A. That has not been our experience. I might 
say this, that this demand has come to us through no effort on our part. We 
have spent only $5.10 on advertising. We have carried on no publicity what- 
ever. It has been all we could do to take care of the demands that have been 
made upon us and build up our organization to do that at the same time. 

Q. How many applications do you say you have had?—A. Slightly over 
5,000 requests have been made for loans. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Let us follow the question of arrears a little more, because after all that 
is the crux of the situation. We are going to be called upon to recommend oi 
not to recommend systems of rural credits possibly, so this is more vital. I 
would be glad if you could give me as near as possible the number of loans 
that have been actually consummated, where the borrowers have actually got 
the money, as nearly as you can——A. In our annual statement issued at the 
31st of October, which is the only annual statement we have issued to date——- 

Q. It would be all right to take that, because since then there has been no 
loan on which an interest payment has fallen due; there has been no loan 
granted since the 31st of October upon which a payment would have fallen 
due?—A. That is correct. At that time we had granted loans to the extent o7 
$2,024,505. 

Q. How many borrowers does that amount represent?—A. 563 borrowers. 

Q. Of that $2,024,505 how much is in arrear—6 per cent?—A. 6-2 per 
cent. I might say that included in that, part of those who are in arrears have 
paid a proportion of their payments. They have not been able to pay al* 

Q. Could you give us these figures? Could you tell us in respect of unvse 
loans amounting to $2,024,505, how much in payments became due down to 
that last date, the 31st of October, 1922, how much fell due and how much was 
paid?—A. I am sorry I cannot tell you that offhand, but I would be glad to 
submit it to you. 

Q. Perhaps at the noon adjournment you can ring up your head office and 
get that, because it is very important.—A. The amount in dollars and cents 
due on the 31st of October? 

Q. Yes, how much in dollars and cents was due on the 31st of October, 
and how much of that amount has not been paid? You say you have 563 bor- 
rowers. I would like to know how many of those borrowers were in arrear on 
the 31st of October, 1922_—A. I will have to get that also. 

Q. I think that is important. I think in fairness it should be divided 
among those who are in arrear.—A. Certainly. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. How have you dealt with those that are in arrear so far, or how do you 
_ purpose dealing with them?—A. In one case we had to make a foreclosure. 
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Q. In only one case?—A. Yes. That was not particularly because the 
man was in arrears, but because the man had left his farm. In other cases we 
have appealed to them to make their payments. When they do not recognize 
an appeal, we notify them that they have to pay it, and if there is amy proper 
reason or any substantial reason which is temporary that does not enable them 
to pay at the present time, we will be glad to wait a reasonable time for it. 
But unless there is some substantial reason which is only temporary to justify 
an extension, they have to pay. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. May I ask this question? While you have been bringing pressure to 
bear upon debtors to pay, have you received pleas for indulgence from any 
others except the debtors themselves?—A. No, I think not; at least I do not 
recall any. 

Q. You would recall any, if that had been so?—A. I think so. 

Q. We are not unsympathetic, but it seems to me that the danger in a 
Government system would be that some fine day, if a Middlesex farmer was in 
arrear—if Middlesex farmers ever get in arrear—the Member for Middlesex 
might step into your office some fine morning and say “ You are trying to get 
that payment from John Jacobs. He is an awfully good U.F.O. man, an awfully 
good Liberal, or an awfully good Tory, he is a great friend of mine, do not be 

~» hard on him, he has borrowed your money, but your money is safe.” The 
danger is In appeals of that sort. I would be glad to know whether appeals like 
that have been made.—A. We have had absolutely no political interference in 
any way. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. What were the exceptional circumstances under which that man left 
his farm—I presume they would be exceptional?—A. They apparently had 
been accumulating for a long time. 

Q. Debt?—A. Yes, and unfortunate circumstances, several fires and one 
thing and another. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That was unfortunate or not, depending upon whether the property 
was insured—A. This was a case of unfortunate circumstances. Those fires 
occurred before we granted the loan. We satisfied ourselves in that connection. 


By Mr. Sales: ‘ 

Q. If there is a first mortgage, is it going to result in a loan?—A. In this 
case we have sold the farm to a neighbour, and we have got out of it every dol- 
lar that was owing. It was unfortunate from the standpoint of the man. He 
had lived on the farm for a number of years. We gave him every possible con- 
sideration. I think possibly more so than he might have got in the ordinary 
way. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The danger under a system of this sort is not that you should be too 
hard but that you should be too easy.—A. I appreciate that. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Was he a good farmer?—A. Fair. He should have been a better farmer 
than he was. He was of the second generation in his community, and the rest 


of the family were good farmers, better than he was. He was an average 


farmer. 
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By Mr. Sutherland: ’ 
Q. Did he have a good farm?—A. He had a fairly good farm, in a good 
location. 
Q. What I mean is this, was the farm run down?—A. No, the farm was in 
fairly good shape. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. The reasons were possibly personal?—A. The reasons were purely 
personal. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. You did not give us the total amount of your loans up to that period.— 
A. To what period? 


Q. October 31st?—A. $2,024,505. 
Q. How much money had you received from the Government at that time 


for your loans and debentures?—-A. We had at that date paid out in cash 
$1,276,000 I think. 
Q. In cash?—A. Yes. 


Q. On loans?—A. Yes. 

Q. $2,024,505?—A. There is always quite a difference between the money 
actually paid out and the loans granted, because they are in the hands of the 
solicitors. We are receiving applications for loans on the basis practically of 
half a million dollars a month, and have been for the past four months. 
Between the time the loans are granted and the time the money is all paid 
over, quite a period may elapse, because we have only paid all the money over 
for building loans and drainage loans as the money has been actually invested, 
so that there is always a considerable spread there. 

Q. Considerable of a balance on hand?—A. Yes. We had at that time first 
mortgages aggregating $4,693,000 on Ontario farms. For those loans that 
have been granted, the valuation I mean of the farms as turned in by our 
inspectors aggregated that much. 

Q. The amount of the loans was. $2,024,505, and you have paid out 
$1,276,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now give us the amount received by you from the Government up w 
that time?—A. I could not give you the exact figure, but it would be approxi- 
mately what had been paid out, probably $10,000 or $15,000 more than that. 
We never carry much of a deposit in the bank. We can secure money from the 
sale of our debentures within 24 hours, and that money is being paid out daily. 
We turn our debentures in as the money is required, and get cheques for $50,000 
at a time, just as it is being paid out. We only have small deposits. 

Q. Suppose a man is going to get a loan of $3,000 and is going to build a 
barn, a house, or something else, and he gets $1,000, what system have you for 
computing the other $2,000?—A. He only pays interest from the time we pay 


the money out. There are very few cases where there is a building loan which 


does not include also the discharging of a registered encumbrance. Everything 
comes along as you have cited. Out of the $3,000 there is probably a mortgage 
of $1,000 or $1,500, which is paid off at the time the mortgage is executed. He 
is charged interest on that from that date, but probably he does not secure the 
rest of the money for a month, sometimes for two or three months, and his first 
payment is adjusted so that he is only charged interest on the principal pay- 
ments from the time the money has left our office. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I am afraid I got a wrong impression about those arrears. When you 
say 6.2 per cent are in arrears, that does not mean 6.2 per cent on $2,000,000? 


-—A. No, sir. 
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, Q. It means only 6 per cent on the amount which should have been returned? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. On what is owing?—A. Yes. I think possibly we can get ahead better 
if you continue to ask questions, because it is very difficult for me to tell where 
we left off. 

@. You have promised us information as to the exact amount of repayment 
which came due from loans made up to the 31st October, 1923. You also 
promised us the figures for what amount was in arrear at that date. You have 
also promised to tell us what the number of borrowers are, either partly or 
wholly in arrear, out of the 563 borrowers, who have actually received assistance? 
—A. I can give you that now. That is 15. 

Q. Of those who are in arrear, how many are partially in arrear?—A. 7 
partially in arrear and 8 totally in arrear. 

Q. So, of 563 borrowers, all, except 8, have either in full or in part met 
their obligations to the Board?—-A. That is correct. 

Q. As a business man, do you consider that is satisfactory ?—A. I do. 

Q. I suppose then we should take this into consideration, that agriculture 
has been going through hard times in the last couple of years?—A. A very 
trying period. 

Q. And you can hope for even a better result than that, I presume, in 
normal times?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, we understand that your organization is as follows:—the Ontario 
Government formed an organization, which it called the Farm Loan Board? 
—A. The Agricultural Development Board. 

Q. This is the Board of which you are the Chairman?—A. Yes. 

Q. This Board receives directly from agriculturalists all over Ontario 
applications for loans. The largest loan granted is $12,000?—A. That is correct. 

Q. The smallest loan that will be granted is how much?—A. There is no 
minimum. 

Q. You would loan $50 to a man if he wanted it?—A. It would not be 
practical. 

Q. Because the expense would make it heavy? Your loans run down as 
a matter of practice, to how much?—A. There would not be more than half 
a dozen below $1,000. 

Q. When an application comes in, it comes in, as I understand it, directly 
to your office in Toronto?—A. That is correct. 

Q. Then it is sent out to your local inspectors?—A. Provided it would 
appear from that application that conditions justify it in proceeding. 

Q. The application on its face has to be satisfactory?—A. Yes. 

Q. Does that application give any information of any sort except that the 
man wants the money?—A. Yes, it gives details regarding his farm and build- 
ings, location, roads, location with respect to schools, churches, the nature of 
the soil, division of community of interest. 

Q. Tillage, bush and all that sort of thing?—A. Yes. 

Q. How does the applicant know in what way to give you these particulars? 
—A. It is direct answer to questions. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Could you file one of these forms?—A. I would be glad to; but I have 
not got one with me. 

Q. How does the man get the form?—A. He probably writes into the associa- 
tion, or he can get them through the agricultural representatives in the different 
counties. 

‘Q. If he wants a loan he writes to the Board, if he has not given particu- 
lars the Board would send him what is practically a questionnaire?—A. Out of 
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5,000 odd requests sent to us, in nine cases out of ten the first letter that; comes 
from the prospective borrower states that he requires the loan for certain pur- 
poses. As a rule these first letters are complete enough in themselves to let 
us know whether or not there is any likelihood of us being able to take care 
of him. If there is, we write him in some detail, and we send a questionnaire, 
and he is asked to fill that out and return it to our office together with the 
inspection fees, and insurance papers and any other information that may be 
required, as indicated in his letter. 

Q. Then that application goes forward to your local inspector?—A. No, 
the application never leaves our office after it comes in. 

Q. The applications do not leave your office?—A. No, we write to our 
inspector and instruct him to inspect certain properties. We do not give him 
any information with regard to details, as given by the applicants, except that 
they require a loan for certain purposes. We give him the location and prob- 
ably the nearest station, the man’s name, and if it is a purchase we ask him to 
ascertain a certain line of information. If it includes a building loan, we ask him 
to take particular care to ascertain the requirements in that direction and so on, 
but we do not give him any idea as to what the man has valued the property 
at, or the amount of the loan he requires, or any detailed information in that 
regard, so that he has to use his own judgment and opinion entirely, as to what 
he finds in the district. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. The inspection fee of $12, is that paid by the farmer whether the loan 
is approved or not?—-A. That is paid by the farmer in advance of the loan being 
made. 

Q. Suppose he is rejected?—A. He does not get the $12 back. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 


Q. What has been the percentage of rejections?—A. At the present time the 
percentage of rejections is very small. At the start it was over fifty per cent. 
For the first six months we were deluged with a very very poor class of applica- 
tions. Some of them that looked all right at the start, upon investigation and 
inquiry proved to be most unsatisfactory. That is gradually being eliminated, 
being reduced very materially, because we have tried to instill into the minds of 
the farmers in the different districts that these things have to be considered purely 
on their merits from a business standpoint. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. You spoke of fifty per cent of rejections. What does that mean to 
these people?—A. When I speak of fifty per cent, that does not necessarily 
involve a great number of men. The first six months we were in operation, of 
course, we got a great many applications, after we had been going for a month 
or so, because the farm press announced that such an organization was in 
operation, but it probably would not entail 150 or 200 applications altogether. 
You take and spread them all over the province, and even if the circumstances 
were such that they did not merit assistance, it would not, I do not think, be 
considered a very serious condition. 

Q. It does not mean that these men would probably have to leave the 
land?—A. No, not necessarily. I think they were just looking for something 
they would like to get, if they could get it. They probably could get along 
without it in a great many cases. 


i 


By the Chairman: 
_ Q. How are your inspectors appointed?—A. As a district requires an 
imspector, we start to make an inquiry, if we do not know—. I and my chief 
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inspector have a pretty intimate knowledge of rural conditions throughout 
Ontario. In a great many cases we know the right type of men to select, but 
where we do not, we make very careful inquiry as to the type of man that 
would be available who would meet with our requirements, and I can assure 
you the greatest care is exercised in the selection of these men. 

Q. What business do these men generally follow?—A. In nine cases out 
of ten they are farmers. 4 

Q. Now, the order has gone forward from the Board to your local inspector 
to make the inspection. He makes a careful inspection and returns the form 
which you have prepared, and reports to your department. What happens : 
then?—-A. They are thoroughly scrutinized— : 

Q. Mr. Sinclair suggested a question I should have asked fou. Does the ; 
inspector, outside of collecting the information for you, give you his personal : 
opinion as to the wisdom or unwisdom of making the loan?—A. Absolutely. 
He makes a definite recommendation. ; 

Q. Then it comes back to your Board office in Toronto. What do you do : 
then?—A. The two reports and the application are thoroughly scrutinized as to 
any irregularity or anything which might require further explanation, and red 
inked where there is any phase of the operation—valuation, or anything entering 
into the thing which would require notice. The Board considers it, and if every- 
thing is in order and the applicant appears to be the right type of man and it | 
would appear that his loan was going to be in the interest of agriculture develop- | 
ment, was required by him, the loan is granted. , 

Q. If you have any doubt, what do you do?—A. We table it until we are 
satisfied after making further inquiries. 

Q. You have a chief inspector who makes further inquiries?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. The security. I suppose if you were doubtful about any of the features 
which enter into the wisdom of making the loan, your chief inspector would 
make a further inspection?—A. Not necessarily. It would depend on the nature 
of the information required. If it were information that could be secured by 
our inspector, through having neglected it or not having thought it necessary, 
because of the lack of information from the other end, we would ask him to 
secure that information. If it were anything of an intricate nature that required 
it, someone from our office would go and look into it. 


By Mr. McKay: 

Q. The inspectors are not appointed by the Civil Service?—A. I suppose 
the Civil Service Commissioner has to issue his certificate in connection with 
that. The way the inspectors are appointed is on recommendation to the 
Minister of Agriculture. We appoint a man and he is appointed by order in 
council. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. A question suggested by Mr. Sinclair, is I think an zmpariant one. How 
_ do you obtain a fair degree of uniformity in the valuation which your inspectors 
would give? You have thirty of them?—A. Yes. 

Q. As to the degree of uniformity which your thirty inspectors would give © 
to the places which are spread over the whole province—do they confer together, 
or what means, if any, do you use to obtain that desirable end?—A. Of course 
we have personally taken these matters up, both our chief inspector and myself, 
either one or both of us, with all of them. 

Q. Together or individually?—A. Individually, in their own districts, and 


our chief inspector has gone with them in practically all cases for the first few 
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days on the making of their inspections. I would have to answer your question 
by dividing Old Ontario from New Ontario. In addition to what I have just 
said, we clearly define the percentage of valuation which shall be allocated as 
between land and buildings. In no case are we willing to recognize more than 
approximately 35 per cent of the total value in buildings, and the instructions 
which the inspectors have in determining the value of any farm in any of these 
districts is that it shall be first reasonably conservative. That is, that it shall 
be on an actual selling basis under forced sale conditions, and that the pro- 
ductive capabilities of the farms shall always be taken into consideration in 
determining the value of the farms. That is the rule throughout Old Ontario. 
In New Ontario, before we granted a loan, we had two men, our chief inspector 
and another very experienced inspector make a very detailed inquiry through 
all of the north country, giving a detailed report on everything that entered into 
the consideration, which had a bearing upon the granting of loans for agricul- 
tural purposes in these districts, and we have limited the value in New Ontario 
on absolutely clear land, to $40 an acre, even though in many districts that 
land is selling at $100 an acre. 

Q. You value it for loan purposes, at $40.—A. That. is the maximum value 
' we recognize in New Ontario. 

Q. Then you loan 65 per cent of that?—A. Yes, and that is reduced in 
proportion, to absolutely first-class land and location and other things which 
go to make up the value of the land. 

Q. Are the insurance policies over buildings transferred to your Board?— 
A. In all cases, and the insurance is compulsory, and it is all placed with one 
company, with one British company, who gives us blanket insurance protection 
for the whole province, and they will insure the buildings as near as possible 
to the actual replacement value. In New Ontario, we have a very great deal of 
difficulty in getting, in some cases, insurance at all, and in other cases, insurance 
that would be acceptable. A great number of companies will not place insurance 
for other than a reasonably small proportion of the replacement value of build- 
ings, and we have indicated to all of our borrowers that in the event of fire loss, 
the insurance money which is received, is available in all cases for rebuilding 
purposes, and any fires which we have had have been treated on that basis. 

Q. Insurance is generally on a three-year basis with us in the province of 
Quebec?—A. Yes. 

Q. Your loans run for twenty years. Do you charge up the insurance 
to the borrowers?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you place it yourselves, do you?—A. Of course, when a loan is 
granted, or insurance is in force, as it is in practically all cases, it is adjusted. 

Q. It is carried on?—A. It is not carried on. As these policies come in 
they are transferred to the other companies, and the premium is adjusted on a 
pro-rata basis that does not necesitate any loss to the farmer, provided it is a 
tariff company. If it is a Mutual company, there is a slight cost, because of 
the fact that the premium is a little higher. 

Q. You should be, it seems to me, insuring in such amount—you should 
be able to get pretty low rates from the insurance companies. Have you been 
able to do that?—-A. We did have, but the insurance underwriters’ association 
stepped in and made our company cancel the agreement with them and put it 
on a tariff basis. 

Q. Do you mean to say that although the cost of placing insurance has 
been practically eliminated because you do not have to have any agent come to 
you to solicit this business, that you have to pay, that the Government of 
Ontario—A. The borrower pays it. 

Q. But it is paid by the Government directly. It is charged to the bor- 
gph: true. I am right, am I not? It is paid by the Ontario Government?— 

DINO: 
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Q. It is paid by your Board?—A. It is paid by the borrower. The bor- 
rower either pays it direct, that is, in a good many cases the borrower sends us 
his cheque or sends his cheque to the insurance company, but in other cases he 
just notifies us to take it out of the amount of his loan, and we pay it for him 
to the insurance company. 

. ae Is there any commission paid in respect to the placing of this insurance? 
—A. No. 

Q. And you get no advantage of that?—A. No. 

Q. The Board gets no advantage?—-A. None whatever. 

Q. Who gets the advantage of that?—A. I suppose the companies them- 
selves. 

Q. I suppose you will look into the quetsion of carrying your own in time, 
will you not?—-A. My own personal insurance? 

Q. No, not your own. You are going to have risks running up in a few 
vears into millions of dollars, and they are going to be distributed over the whole 
Province of Ontario. You are going to be carrying a tremendous amount of 
widely distributed property. I suppose you will look into the question of 
whether you can carry your own insurance?—A. I do not think that would be 
advisable at all. 

(. If I were in your position, and the insurance companies were giving me 
no consideration, although they had saved fifteen per cent premium, which I 
think is the ordinary commission they pay, it seems to me I would look very 
carefully into the situation to see if I could not carry my own insurance.—A. I 
might say we have had extreme difficulty in getting insurance at all from the 
tariff companies. I wrote practically every insurance brokers office in the city 
of Toronto, asking for this insurance arrangement and was refused by every 
company. Mr. Evan Gray, the Inspector for Insurance in Ontario also wrote 
every insurance brokers office in Toronto, I understand. I saw his files, and 
without exception they refused to write this insurance because of the fact that 
they would not write insurance in Northern Ontario. 


By Mr Mckay: 


Q. Do vou find that localized to Northern Ontario? I do not think the 
farmers in other parts of Ontario have any trouble in getting insurance. It is 
confined to Northern Ontario?—A. My opinion is that 80 per cent of the tariff 
companies have gone out of the farm insurance business in Old Ontario. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. Because of the fact that the Mutual covers practically the whole of the 
territory?—A. Yes. 

Q. As a result of the system you have adopted, the borrower has to pay an 
increased rate of insurance over and above what he is paying under the Mutual? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Could you give the Committee any idea as to the difference between the 
rate charged by the Mutual companies and the old line companies you have been 
doing business with?—A. It varies considerably. In some cases it is less. In 
some cases it is more, but the point was this, that it was an absolute necessity, 
from our point of view, that we had to consolidate our insurance with some 
concerns who would be strong enough to carry it. Otherwise we would be 
faced with the necessity of establishing an insurance department, which would 
have been extremely costly and which would not have been open then to error. 
When you have insurance policies coming in from a hundred, we will say, 
different companies, varying considerably in their conditions and clauses and in 
a number of cases these conditions not conforming to the requirements which 
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were laid down for us in our legislation and not conforming in some cases to the 
actual cases of the individual farmer, something had to be done. Then in addi- 
tion to that, it would have required under this system of dealing with the indivi- 
dual companies all over, constant care on our part to see that renewals were kept 
up to date, and some of the smaller companies are negligent in looking after 
that. The farmers quite frequently are negligent, and we had, before we 
introduced this system, some very glaring examples of that negligence, which was 
not consistent with good business, had we allowed it to continue. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. Why did you not accept one of the good Mutual companies?—A. They 
absolutely refused to do it for us. I have taken it up with them. I have taken 
it up with one man, who is largely in control of the four largest Mutual com- 
panies in Ontario. I endeavoured to get this arrangement from them and they 
would not do it. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. Why not carry your own insurance, as the Chairman stated?—A. We 
could not do so until we were given the power to do so, and personally I do not 
think it would be good business for us to do it. I might say we have adopted 
the same principle largely that all large loan companies have adopted, of 
consolidating their business with one company, who will give them blanket 
protection. Then they get some of the commission themselves. 


By the Chairman: 


Q: I would hazard a guess that they do. What seems strange to me is that 
your organization, having this tremendous bulk of insurance to place, has to pay 
the full amount, when it seems to me there are other large insurers who get 
certain concessions. I know that the manufacturing and industrial establish- 
ments of the country enter into certain Mutual insurance associations—the head- 
quarters of these companies are largely in the States, and they get their insurance 
cut to a very small proportion of what they have to pay the loan companies. 
You have looked into the question, but it strikes me it is strange that with this 
tremendous bulk of insurance you are not able to retain the advantage which 
you had before—A. We did have that before in an absolute agreement signed by 
the General Manager of the Company, but it was never practised, and we were 
forced to rescind it by direction of the Canadian Fire Underwriters. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. What rates were you paying?—A. The regular tariff rates. 
Q. It was a profitable business?—A. Yes. 
Q. How was the business carried on formerly?—A. They made no objection. 
Q. Now they have been forced by an association of underwriters to charge 
you what?—A. Regular tariff rates. 
as Which in turn is transferred over to you by the borrowers?—A. That is 
right. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. Can you give us an instance of what those rates are?—A. For the 
greater part of Old Ontario, the rate is 1.25 on the majority of farm buildings, 
because most farm buildings in Ontario are rated as fourth-class risks. Where 
they have lightning rods, there is a reduction of 25 cents. If it is a brick 
dwelling, it is on an 85 cent rate. 
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Q. Would those rates be double what the ordinary mutual companies would 
be charging, or would they be treble?—A. I do not know of any mutual com- 
pany whose rate is below approximately 60 cents, based upon a three-year 
pericd. 

Q. So that it might be double what is charged by any of the mutual com- 
panies?—A. No, I don’t think it would be double. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. These mutual companies, are they not in the hands of the farmers them- 
selves largely?—A. Yes. 
Q. One would think that they would try to co-operate with you?—A. Yes. 
Q. Do they not do so?—A. Well, they would be glad to do so locally, but 
there is no combination of them which will give us an absolute blanket protec- 
tion, which is a necessary thing. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 

Q. Would they not insure in the territory which they cover?—A. Yes, but 
that does not eliminate the risk we would be up against continuously of having 
policies lapse and conditions arising under some of those policies which would 
be highly objectionable. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I am not an insurance man, but it seems to me that with the mass of 
insurance you have, you could go to several of these strong mutual insurance 
companies and tell them what you require, and get them to eliminate certain 
conditions in their policies which are not satisfactory to you.—A. I have done 
that, Mr. Chairman. Further than that, Mr. Gray, who is the Inspector of 
Insurance for Ontario, with whom I have taken this matter up at great length 
and have submitted to him everything I have done, has in writing unqualifiedly 
approved the course we have adopted. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 

Q. Those who have secured loans, were they aware that the rate of interest 
would be charged when the loans were granted to them?—A. They are aware 
at the present time, and have been for some time past. When thy made the ~ 
applications they were aware of it, but not at the inception, for the simple reason 
that this condition was not recognized by us at that time. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What is the difference in price between what you would have to pay 
now and what you had to pay before?—A. The difference in New Ontario? 

Q. What would the bulk amount to?—A. I could not tell you that, because 
I have very little idea what amount of insurance we have passed upon. 

Q. What I am trying to get at is this: Suppose there was $20,000 of a 
difference in what the insurance companies charged to you before and what they 
charge you now under the impulsion of their association— 


Mr. Saurs: Compulsion, Mr. Chairman. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. That is better. It might be possible, and it strikes me that it might be 
profitable for your Board to have a really first-class man employed at a good 
salary to look after this insurance and let the mutuals handle the insurance in 
different districts —A. If we do that we will have to stay out of New Ontario, 
because the tariff companies will not grant insurance in New Ontario. They 
have instructed us to that effect. One of the insurance companies up there has 
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been forced out of business, and I believe it is being considered whether the 
other two shall not go out of business. The mutual companies who have been 
writing insurance in New Ontario are abandoning the field as well. 

Q. Your business might be sufficient in New Ontario to keep the business 
in a healthy condition?—A. I could not say. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. The last disaster was enough to put them out of business?—A. Well, 
it is due to their experience over a number of years. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. It looks like a combine price fixing. 


The CHamrMan: It is interesting to see how in nearly every department of 
life examined before this Committee we have been constantly running into com- 
binations of our fellowmen who are apparently combined, not to reduce prices, 
but to increase them. 


Mr. McKay: Or to stabilize them, Mr. Chairman. 


By Mr. Elhott: 


Q. I would like to ask a question about this insurance. It strikes me that 
that is a very unfair thing to the farmer. In my case I have insured some of 
my buildings for over $13,000, and last year I paid the company in which I am 
insured $25.40, which was the per annura insurance premium in a mutual com- 
pany. Can you give us any idea what it would cost under your system?—A. 
Did you say $13,000? 

Q. Yes.—A. Are your buildings rodded? 

Q. Yes.—A. Have you a stone house? 

Q. Yes.—A. Well, I am not an insurance man, but roughly speaking I 
would say that your insurance, if it were placed through us in the position we are 
in would cost you—first let me ask what proportion of the $13,000 is on the 
house and the contents of the house? 

Q. Well, I can hardly say offhand. We have two large frame barns, base- 
ment barns, and the house——A. But what proportion of the $13,000 is in the 
insurance on the house and contents? 

Q. About $3,000.—A. It would cost you roughly speaking about a hundred 
and twenty this way as against seventy-five the other way, but in addition to 
that you would give a premium note for another amount, and further than that 
your policy would no doubt state that in the event of a loss your loss would be 
confined to not more than two-thirds of the cash value of the buildings at the 
time of the loss. 

Q. But if I have $2,000 on a barn and it is burned, I will get the full 
insurance?—A. We did not make this move without due consideration. I took 
27 mutual companies and found a clause to this effect in each one of them, that 
in no case would the loss in the event of fire be paid on a basis of more than two- 
thirds of the cash value of the buildings at the time of the fire. Our legislation 
distinctly states that buildings shall be insured to their full insurable value. 
Our system is, as with the borrower, that in the event of a loss by fire the full 
amount of the insurance money received shall be available for rebuilding pur- 
poses, and I think that is proper as between ourselves and the borrower, that we 
should endeavour to have him protected to the point where he will be able to 
replace his buildings out of the insurance money in the event of loss. 


By Mr. McKay: 
Q. Suppose he does not want to rebuild?—A. Our security would be reduced 
proportionately, and we would have to take his insurance money to reduce his 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. There is a certain amount of ground for your insisting upon the insurance 
being merely sufficient to cover your loss?—A. If we were purely a loaning insti- 
tution, I would say yes, but I consider that our duty to the farmer goes con- 
siderably beyond that. 

Q. But if your conception of duty loads upon him an insurance burden 
which he thinks is higher than experience has taught him to be necessary, I 
am not sure whether you are helping him or not.—A. That may be true in his 
individual case, but in a great many cases it would not be true. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 

Q. He might be compelled to carry a much higher insurance, as he no 
doubt will be, than he would otherwise carry?—A. We have not worked a hard- 
ship in any particular case, that is, if you consider the difference there would 
be between that Company and a mutual company. It would be a hardship to 
that extent, but not otherwise. We are perfectly willing for him to carry any 
insurance on contents, or over and above a certain amount in mutual companies, 
as long as we have a specified amount in proportion to the value of his buildings 
and the amount of our loan in a tariff company. 

Q. As a matter of fact, has insurance increased very much?—A. In some 
cases the insurance is double, in some cases it has not increased at all. For 
instance, if we grant a man a loan of only $5,000, and he is carrying $13,000 of 
insurance, and if it appears that $13,000 is a reasonable amount for him to carry 
in view of the condition of the buildings, we co not ask him to increase it. But 
if we have granted him $12,000 of a loan and he is only carrying $7,000 or $8,000 
of insurance, and has not been carrying more than one-third or one-half of what 
would be necessary to rebuild his buildings, we advise and sometimes insist 
upon further insurance being carried. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Suppose Mr. Elliott wanted to finish up a lot of steers, for instance, 
and wanted to get $6,000 on his farm buildings and house, which are insured 
for $13,000 at a total expense to him of $25 or $26 a year, if he could insure 
in a line company or lead you to insure for him in a line company up to $6,000, 
would there be any objection to him carrying the other $7,000 in the cheapest 
way he can get it or that he thinks wise?—A. None whatever. 

Q. That could be worked out?—A. That is in actual practice now. 

Mr. Saues: If it were not so, the advantage would be largely offset by the 
increased premiums. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I gathered that it all had to be taken out of the cheaper company, and 
that it is only put into the dearer company, which you consider better, up to 
the amount of the loan?—A. In no case will we insist upon the insurance on 
the contents of his buildings being placed with us. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 

Q. Under the mutual plan of insurance in Ontario, is the premium assessed 
annually, making provision for fires and so forth? These companies vary con- 
siderably in their operations. For instance, some mutual companies base their 
premiums on the actual losses and expenses they have been put to over the 
previous year, others have a reasonably fixed premium, and have a premi 
note in addition. Where the losses incurred over the year are not covered by 
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their cash receipts I suppose they have to call upon the premium note?—A. 
That is why in some cases these mutual insurance premiums are higher than 
with the tariff companies. 

Q. That would only apply to a small percentage?—-A. Very few. 

Q. Would it not be possible to formulate a mutual insurance system within 
your organization whereby you could rebate your premiums each year after 
the losses are known?—A. If our borrowers would approve of it. 


Mr. Exuiorr: What was the question? 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. Would it not be possible for this Board to organize their own system 
for those who participate in the borrowing from the Board and rebate the losses 
each year after they are known, by way of premiums?—A. If our borrowers 
would individually give us premium notes and a definite contract to mutually 
protect the different borrowers in the event of fire, it might work out. But you 
have to bear in mind that we are operating to quite a large extent in an area 
that has a tremendous fire hazard, so tremendous that all tariff companies have 
refused to operate there, with the exception of this one company, and all mutual 
companies practically have gone out of business there, and those that have not 
gone out of business have refused to operate, and the only basis upon which 
we can deal with any tariff company is by taking all our business from the 
whole of the province, otherwise we cannot get a company to consider touching 
that part of Ontario. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. If you had only Old Ontario to deal with, you would find that you 


could get cheap insurance?—A. Yes. But a man knows definitely the amount 
of his hability. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. I can see how even New Ontario would have a percentage rate lower 
than Old Ontario.—A. Probably. 


By Mr. Hammell: 
Q. In some years they have been wiped out altogether?—A. Pretty nearly. 
Mr. Garpiner: But they cannot go on forever in that way. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. With reference to the question answered by Mr. Farrow about the 
insurance on property owned by Mr. Ellott, would that 120 be per year?—A. 
No, that would be for three years, as against approximately seventy-five he 
would be paying now. ‘There is just one thing | would like to say before pass- 
Ing on to the short term, Mr. Chairman, in regard to your first question. That 
was with respect to the need for agricultural credit in Ontario. The actual 
need of agricultural credit is not fully demonstrated even in the demands that 
have been made upon us. It is apparently a fact that in all parts of Ontario 
money for investment purposes in farming is harder to secure at the present 
time than has been the case for a great number of years. That is due to several 
reasons. The principal reason is I think that private capital in the different 
communities which heretofore has been available for mortgage loans in that 
district has been largely depleted; it-has been taken up by Victory Bond issues 
and so forth. We have been advised by the local offices in practically every 
quarter of Ontario that whereas for 20 or 25 years they have always had suffi- 
cient capital available for loaning purposes in their districts, for the past year 
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or a year and a half they have not had any funds, and that there is great need 
for loans in those districts. Besides that, as you probably are aware, mortgage 
companies have not had as much money for new investments the last year or 
two as has been generally the case. Those two conditions combined, together 
with the fact that during the war period improvements on farms were largely 
allowed to stand aside pending a return to more normal conditions. When the 
war was over and the farmers got down to general operations again, all that 
accumulation of necessary improvements was staring the farmers in the face, 
together with the fact that funds were not available for them. That created 
a condition which enabled those who had funds to loan to get on good security 
increased rates. I am speaking of Old Ontario now. Had it not been for the 
funds which were available through our Board, I am inclined to think that 
possibly the interest rates would have been higher to-day than they have been, 
and I think further that a large proportion of the farmers who have been 
enabled to go ahead with their improvements, the farmers’ sons who have stayed 
on the land, being able to borrow from us, the men in the cities who were raised 
on farms and desired to go back on farms again, being able to borrow—very 
many of these things would not have been cared for and developed as they 
have been. Again, in New Ontario where a large proportion of the country 
has tremendous agricultural possibilities, the people have been paying alto- 
gether too high a premium for their money, I think, because I think possibly 
a large proportion of the money which has been borrowed there by the farmer 
has been upon a basis of 9 per cent. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Where is that?—A. In New Ontario. I would say that there is a great 
deal more money borrowed in New Ontario which bears 9 per cent interest and 
higher than there is that bears lower than 9 per cent. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. What is the rate paid in Old Ontario, on farm mortgages?—A. To 
whom? 

Q. To those who have advanced money for loans?—A. That can be easily 
ascertained. 

Q. Well, with reference to the mortgages already taken out on farm pro- 
perty, the loans which have been advanced on farm mortgages?—A. It depends 
upon when they were put on. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Say within ten years? 
Mr. SutHERLAND: I know many mortgages let out this last year at 6 per 
cent, without any of the conditions we have heard referred to here. 


Witness: Very few have come to our notice containing anything like that. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. It is easy to ascertain through the registry offices, which are under 
the control of the Government.—A. I would say that the loans in New Ontario 
in the last two years have carried above 7 per cent. 

Q. You mean Old Ontario?—A. Yes,*I mean Old Ontario. I would say 
that with the exception of our loans they have all been above 7 per cent. 


Mr. HammMe.u: That is given in the report of the Inspector of Registry 
Offices. 
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By Mr. Sales: 

Q. When you discharge a mortgage you find out what the rate is?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well, what is it?A. It varies considerably with the time the loan was 
placed. It was not uncommon for money to be secured at 5 per cent in New 
Ontario, up to four, five or six years ago, but there is a negligible quantity of 
money available to-day even at 6 per cent. I do not know of any solitary 
company or loaning institution in Ontario to-day that is loaning money at 6 
per cent to farmers, and very few as low as 7 per cent. 

Q. Do you find people making applications to you for loans to discharge 
existing mortgages at a lower rate?—A. Yes, and they require loans for other 
purposes as well. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What are the ordinary loan companies lending at in Ontario at present, 
what is the rate?—A. The larger loan companies in Ontario to-day, and for 
some time past, have had very little funds available for loans on farms. The 
majority of the larger loan companies have confined their loans to city loans, 
and the ruling rate of interest has been, I think, all the way from 7 to 8 per 
cent on first class security throughout Old Ontario this year, and I would hazard 
a guess that there have been as many or more loans at from 74 to 8 per cent 
than below those figures. 

Q. In Old Ontario?—A. In Old Ontario. 

Q. Do you remember what Mr. Bowman said the Mutual Life loaned at 
in Ontario?—A. No. 

Mr. Sates: He said from 64 to 7 per cent, and that there was not much 
demand in Ontario. 

The CHarrMANn: I think he said they had made one loan at 64 per cent. 


Wirness: I know one concern in Toronto (and you know the concern well, 
Mr. Chairman) that is not a loaning institution, but which lends a great deal 
of money— 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Is it a firm of solicitors?—A. Yes. 

Q. They handle a lot of trust money?—A. Yes. They have had consider- 
able funds the last year or two, and I think you will find that they have loaned 
no money on farm property at less than 74 per cent, and the most of it has been 
as high as 8 per cent. I have never heard any person state, and have never 
seen the slightest indication of it, other than that there has been anything else 
but a very keen demand for loans for agricultural purposes. 

Q. There may be local conditions, an old thrifty part of a community, 
where the people trust their neighbours, there you will find that there may be 
quite a little bit of money loaned at a very reasonable rate of interest.—A. I | 
have tried to find out from sources where statistics are compiled as to the volume 
of money on mortgage loans on farms in Ontario, but it has been impossible 
to secure it. I have done this in connection with our short term loans; a man 
on making an application files a very complete statement of his affairs. which 
necessarily sets out any mortgage he has and the name of the mortgagee. I 
have taken them in different districts scattered throughout the province, and 1 
have found that approximately 80 per cent of the mortgage loans are held by 
private parties in the different districts. 


By Mr. Elliott: 
Q. What is the objection the financial interests have to lending money on 
farms at the present time?—A. I do not think there is any objection. I have 
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discussed this question with the managers of several loan companies, and they 
say that they can operate cheaper in the cities and get a higher rate of interest. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. As well as make bigger loans?—A. Yes, they can make bigger loans. 
They do not want loans of $3,000 or $5,000, they want loans of $25,000 or 
$50,000, that they are more profitable. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. The difficulties you have mentioned in regard to buildings and so forth 
since the war, are they not due to the fact that material costs and labour costs 
are excessive even at the present time?—A. What I stated was this, that during 
the war period they neglected to make improvements, for reasons best known 
to themselves, and after the war period was over they had to go ahead with a 
large number of those improvements, because it was necessary that they should 
do so in order to carry on. They had to revert back to their normal methods 
of operation, and in doing that these improvements were necessary, and to meet 
those improvements in a large percentage of cases they had to borrow money. 

Q. Do you loan money to farmers to enable them to under-drain the land 
and reclaim waste land?—A. Yes. 

Q. A very important feature in connection with the reclaiming of these 
lands is the sales tax, which is now added to the cost. Would you care to express 
an opinion with regard to the effect that has, the tremendous increase in the cost 
of tile for drainage purposes during the past few years, which has practically 
doubled, and in addition to that there is the sales tax added for reclaiming lands 
that are not productive to-day. I think that is a matter that might well engage 
the attention of the Committee, and particularly in view of the loans that are 
made from time to time. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Have you any expression of opinion to offer upon that?—A. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would say first that there is no question in my mind but that money 
invested in tile drainage on good farm lands, where the tile drainage is pro- 
perly installed, is a very worthy investment. However, the cost of the actual tile 
in the total cost of the installation of drainage is not a very serious part of it. 
But I would say that anything that can be done to reduce the cost of installing 
tile drainage for farmers in Ontario certainly should be done, because it is the 
cost which makes them hesitate to put it in. There are very few farmers in 
Ontario who could not profit by investing money in proper tile drainage. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 

Q. On what do you base your statement that the cost of the tile is not 
very important?—A. What I mean was that as I understand the tax, while 
there is an increase, that increase in proportion to the total cost of the instal- 
lation of tile drainage is very small. I certainly think that anything of that 
nature that could be remedied should be remedied. 

Q. As a matter of fact the cost of tile is in most cases more than half the 
cost of the whole drain to-day?—A. That is not the case out our way. I have 
figures on a 25-acre field on my own farm. 

Q. But that would be small tile?—A. Mostly four-inch, but usually eight- 
inch. I would say that 75 per cent of the tile used in tile drainage in Ontario 
is 5-inch or smaller. 

Q. The main drains in many instances run 16, 18 and as high as 20 inches? 
—A. A very small proportion. 

Q. I know of two contracts that are developing at the present time.—A. 
Are you speaking of a township drain? 

[Mr. A. G. Farrow.] 
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Q. A municipal drain, where the assessment is levied on the farms.—A. 
There the cost would be very serious. But in the drainage done by a farmer, 
the percentage of tile that is used that is over 5 inches is small, and the cost 
of the tile is not by any means the major proportion of the tile drainage. 

Q. Owing to the excessive cost, there is only about one-half the quantity 
of tile being manufactured to-day for farm purposes that there was a few years 
ago?—A. I don’t know. 

Mr. Sates: ‘Your idea is that the imposition ofa sales tax is preventing 
some of that land being drained? 

Mr. SuTHERLAND: It helps. The object is to reclaim land which is not 
productive. 

Mr. Sates: The only thing is this: Is the principle of taxing by sales taxes 


when it affects the production of a country a wise thing? 


Wirness: May I ask a question which has arisen out of Mr. Sutherland’s 
question about the tile drainage? 


The CuatrMANn: It is one o’clock, anad we are to have the pleasure of 
hearing you again this afternoon,. We will come back at four o’clock this after- 
noon. I have one or two questions which I would like to ask the Committee 
before we separate. In the meantime, the Committee will stand adjourned until 
four o’clock this afternoon. 


The Committee adjourned until 4 p.m. 


Afternoon Session 
4 p.m. 


The Special Committee appointed to enquire into Agricultural conditions 
throughout Canada resumed at 4 p.m., Mr. McMaster, the Chairman, presiding. 


A. G. Farrow, recalled. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. There is just a question or two that I wanted to ask regarding the long 
term credits before we take up the short term credits. Can you tell me whether 
it has often happened that when your Board has made an advance to provide 
for prior mortgages, :t has advanced more than sufficient to cover the old 
mortgage?—A. In practivally all cases. I would say that our loan include a 
loan for other purposes than discharging mortgages. 

Q. I have just been reading to the members of the Committee the plan 
adopted in the United States, which is that the land banks, which correspond 
more or less to your Board, keep tab on the subsequent sales of the properties 
on which they have loaned money, in order to ascertain whether their assessment 
or valuations of the lands were satisfactory or conservative. Do you do any- 
thing of that sort?—A. Yes, we do, but there has been such a small proportion 
of resales on farms where we have advanced loans that the figures that we 
would have would not amount to a great deal at the present time. 

Q. I agree with you that they would not at the present time, but they would 
mean something in each individual case?—A. Yes, and I think in practically 
all cases we find a condition somewhat similar to what you have indicuted there, 
that is, our valuations have been within the actual selling price. 

Q. You intend to continue that system?—A. Yes. 

[Mr. A. G. Farrow.] 
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By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. Mr. Farrow, I do not know whether you would have a case like this, 
but in the event of lending a certain sum of money on a farm, and the man fails 
and you have to foreclose on the mortgage, that farm would then belong to your 
Board, it would be under your control and sold by you?—A. Yes. 

Q. Supposing that the farm on resale brings $3,000 or $4,000, which is 
more than the claim you have against it, what becomes of that surplus?—A. 
It goes to the credit of the mortgager to satisfy his creditors, or to him person- 
ally. 
Q. All you want to do is to satisfy your claim?—A. Absolutely. 

The CuatrMaANn: Are there any further questions on the long term loans? 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Mr. Gardiner is not present, and he intended to ask Mr. Farrow this 
question: Do you think the Ontario Government will always be able to take care 
of debentures that you have to sell? You sell those debentures to the Ontaric 
Government at the present time, to the Treasury Board, do you not?—A. 1 
do not see any reason why they should not. The savings offices are securing 
deposits faster than we are requiring the money up to the present, and so long 
as they continue to do that, they can continue to buy our debentures. Even 
if they cannot do that, under the present circumstances and under the present 
legislation they can purchase our debentures, but they would have to do it 
either at an increased interest charge to us or at a loss to themselves; but even 
in the event of their not desiring to do that, under the legislation, they could 
geuarantee our debentures, and they could be sold to the public as is done in 
the United States. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The United States does not guarantee the debentures of the land bank, 
so we are told?—A. That is not according to my impression; I think they do 
Mr. Chairman. 

Q. You may be right, but Mr. King told us that they do not, that the 
Land Banks Debentures or Bonds were held in such high esteem by the investing 
public that the Government had not been required to purchase them. I have 
before me this report which was kindly sent us from the United States—A. 
Are they not free of government taxes? 


The CHAIRMAN: They may be, I do not know. 
M. HaMMELL: Yes. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. They were able to obtain an over-subscription of their bonds at 44 per 
cent?—A. Does the Treasury of the United tSates, or did they not purchase a 
large proportion of their debentures themselves? 

Q. No, on the contrary they were able to sell enough to the public to retire 
bonds held by the Treasury to the extent of $70,000,000, besides a considerably 
smaller amount which by law they are obliged to re-purchase from the Treasury 
every year. 

Mr. Minne: At the start, did not the Federal Government take over stock? 

The CuatrmMan: The Federal Government, as I remember subscribed for 
a part of the stock of those Federal land banks, and then the banks out of their 
profits are buying those back gradually, so much a year. Last year not only 
were they able to buy back the proportion which was redeemable, so to speak, 
but $70,000,000 worth more. I hope that the members of the Committee will 
find an opportunity of reading this report, which was distributed this morning. 


It is really most interesting. 
[Mr. A. G. Farrow.] 
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~ By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. The reason I asked you the question I put a moment ago is that Mr. 
Gardiner is not in his seat, and he wanted your answer on record. I told him 
that up to date, the deposits in the Ontario Savings banks more than took care 
of the debentures?—A. I have the information that you asked for this morning, 
Mr. Chairman. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Then give us that?—A. The interest due at the 31st October was 
$30,440.19. 

Q. Is that just interest?—A. Just interest. I was going to explain that 
up to that time in the issuing of a loan we started the 20 year period as from a 
certain date, and we charged them unbroken interest at 6 per cent for the few 
months which the loan would be in force until it arrived at that date, so that our 
joans would be maturing in large volumes at certain set periods of the year, so 
that at the end of our first fiscal year—we had only been operating for a portion 
of the year—the amount of interest alone as due was as I have stated. 

Q. Thirty thousand dollars?—A. Thirty thousand four hundred and forty 
dollars and nineteen cents. 

Q. That was due?—A. That was due them. 

Q. And outstanding, it had not been met?—A. The arrears were $1,914.31. 

Q. You regard that as pretty satisfactory, do you?—A. Yes, considering 
the circumstances of last year. Of course that has been reduced since. 

Q. By how much?—A. $211. The arrears to-day are $1,703.31. 

Q. Out of something over $30,000?—A. That is 5-9 per cent of the interest 
due that is in arrears. 

Q. That is to say, 5-9 per cent of the interest which became payable has not 
been paid?—A. That is right. 


By Mr. Hammell: 
Q. Have you the amount of the principal which became due?—A. There 
was no principal which became due at that time. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. There was no principal then in arrear?--A. No principal then in arrear. 

Q. Shall we now go on to the other scheme? Mr. Farrow, you have as I 
understand it a scheme for private credits for a shorter period than the first?— 
A. Yes. i 

Q. Will vou explain that to us? Tell us what a short term credit is. First 
of all explain what you term a short term credit.—A. A short term credit is, as 
provided in the Ontario Farm Loans Act, a system of co-operative financing 
among the individual farmers of a township, the municipal council, and the 
Provincial Government. 

Q. Let me first ask this question. In what year was that Act passed?—A. 
1921. That Act provides that an association can be formed in a township, 
having a minimum of thirty farmers who will become shareholders in an 
association. To be a shareholder, a farmer must purchase a share of stock in 
that association, which amounts to $100, and he is required to pay up 10 per cent 
of that amount, the balance remaining on call. The Municipal Council is then 
petitioned by the local members to purchase one-half as much stock as the 
aggregate amount purchased by the individual farmers. 

Q. That is, the township?—A. The Township Council. The Ontario Gov- 
ernment is then asked to subscribe for an amount equal to that of the Municipal 
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Council. That would mean that there must be at least $3,000 subscribed by the 
individual farmers, of which $300 is required to be paid up, $1,500 subscribed by 
the Municipal Council and $150 paid up. 

Q. Of which $150 is paid up?—A. $150 is paid up, and a like portion by the 
Government. That would be minimum of $6,000 of subscribed capital, $600 of 
which is paid up. The association is controlled by a Board of seven directors. 
The President, the Vice-President and one director are elected by the thirty or 
more farmers. The Municipal Council then appoints two, and the Government 
appoints two. Those will all be local men from the Township, selected with the 
greatest of care, and properly distributed over the Township, with the exception 
of one man; that one man will be a man representing our office, one of the 
attaches of the Government, who is a supervisor, who attends the meetings and 
does any work that is necessary in the way of investigation. 


By Mr. McKay: 
Q. Who would be one of the seven?—A. He would be one of the seven. 
A. A farmer?—A. He is from our office. 
Q. Would he be a farmer?—A. As a matter of fact he is a man who was 
raised on a farm. 


By the Chairman: 


_Q. Their idea would not be to appoint necessarily a dirt farmer?—A. No. 
This seventh man is a man who is thoroughly conversant with farming matters, 
a man raised on a farm, a man specially educated and trained for this kind of 
work. 


By Mr. McKay: 
@. There would be six local men?—A. Six local men. 


By Mr. Hammell: 
Q. The seventh man might hold the same office in different associations?— 
A. He might hold the same office in 12 or 15 different associations. Those seven 
directors then appoint a permanent secretary. The secretary is the only man 
who is in any way remunerated for his services. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Would you call him the secretary-treasurer?—A. He would be the 
secretary-treasurer of the Farm Loan Association. Each one of these share- 
holders in the Farm Loan Association is entitled to borrow for any legitimate 
purpose connected with agriculture from their association up to and not exceed- 
ing $2,000 each, for one year, with the privilege of having the loan renewed for 
another year if the purpose of the loan has not been effected. 

Q. Do they borrow in most cases on their note?—A. Where that is not 
satisfactory, additional security is required. 

Q. Not satisfactory to whom?—A. The directors. The directors of the 
Farm Loan Association pass upon all loans to their members. 

Q. Does it have to go any farther than that?—A. Yes. They are then 
sent to our office and are checked there. I personally go over every one of 
them myself. 

Q. Would you have the right to veto them?—A. Yes, and I do so occas- 
ionally. 

Q. That is so no loan can be made under this short term credit scheme 
without first having the approval of the directors of the local Township Associa- 
tion?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the approval of the central office in Toronto?—A. That is correct. 
These loans bear 64 per cent interest payable by the borrower, and the money 
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is loaned as an aggregate to the association at six-sevenths of one per cent less 
than that. They have an earning power of six-sevenths of one per cent on the 
aggregate amount loaned. 

Q. When you say that it is loaned to the association, does that entail any 
responsibility for repayment, any personal responsibility for repayment on the 
members of that association?—A. The personal responsibility is restricted to 
the stock subscription of $100 each. 

Q. On which 10 per cent alone has been paid?—A. Which is invested by 
the association in bonds or debentures and held in trust in our office for the 
association, along with the signed stock subscriptions aggregating $6,000. 

Q. So that you would have a hold upon all the members of the association 
up to the amount of their unpaid subscriptions on their stock?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that right?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then when the loan is approved the money is advanced to the local 
association I suppose, paid over to the secretary-treasurer?—A. The money is 
always sent to the secretary-treasurer. The cheques are made payable to the 
association, they are endorsed over by the secretary-treasurer and handed as 
individual cheques to the borrowers. 

Q. Is the same cheque handed over?—A. The same cheque. 

Q. Or do they issue a new cheque?—A. No, the same cheque. That saves 
stamps, and all that sort of thing. 

Q. That has been in operation how long; the legislation was passed in the 
month of May, 1921?—A. Yes. 

Q. It was assented to on the 3rd day of May, 1921?—A. Yes. 

Q. When did you commence operating, Mr. Farrow?—A. During August 
of 1921 our office first started to do any work. Of course it took some little 
time to get the organization in shape at all to do anything, so that it was quite 
late in the fall of 1921 before any loans were really made. 

Q. Will you report to us now the working of the scheme, so far as it has 
gone, pointing out if you will the strong features and the weak features? 


By Mr. McKay: 

Q. Would it not be well to put into the record the purposes for which these 
loans are made?—A. The purposes of the loans, while tney are specified, a2 good 
many of them are so general that I think it can properly be stated that a loan 
can be made for any legitimate agricultural requirement. When an association 
is formed and a man desires to borrow through that association, he applies to 
the secretary for an application blank. He makes application, specifying in 
detail what the loan is required for. He fills out a form, stating when the money 
is required, and the time in which he wishes to repay it, provided he wishes to 
repay it before the required period as of the 3lst of December, when all loans 
mou: He also makes out a very complete and detailed statement of his 
affairs. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Just let me interrupt you for one moment. I see in this little booklet 
Mr. Hammell has handed to me that there is at least one of the objects for 


which loans can be made which does not fall directly into the class of subjects 
which you mention. This money can be borrowed for the purpose of: 


(f) Fire or life insurance where required in the opinion of the directors 
as collateral security for a loan made for any of the above-men- 
tioned purposes. 


The ‘above-mentioned purposes are: 
(a) Purchase of seed, feed, fertilizer and other supplies; 


(6) Purchase of implements and machinery; 
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(c) Purchase of cattle, horses, sheep, pigs and poultry; 

(d) Payment of cost of carrying on any farming, ranching, dairying or 
other agricultural operations; 

(e) Payment of the cost of preparing land for cultivation. 

It is as well to have this on the record, because the proceedings before this 
Committee are being sent broadcast throughout the country, and this is valu- 
able information to have before us. I interrupted you, Mr. Farrow. Please 
proceed.—-A. The statement of affairs that an applicant has to make out sets 
out in detail all the details of his machinery and live stock, giving a valuation 
on each separate article. It sets out all of his liabilities, in whatever form they 
may be; it gives a description of his lands and any encumbrance there might 
be against them, together with details as to the crop which was grown the pre- 
vious year and that is to be planted this year. This statement is a certified state- 
ment by the applicant in each case. 

Q. He certifies it under oath?—A. No, he has not been doing that, but we 
are thinking of adopting that at the present time; that is, making and putting 
in a sworn statement. The application and the state of affairs is returned to 
the secretary, and goes before the local board, and in the majority of cases the 
applicant is asked to come before the board as well. This board has great 
strength in so far as supplying credit to the needs of the district is concerned, 
because of the fact that the attitude of these men is entirely sympathetic 
towards the needs of the individual farmers in the district. They are, first, 
men who have been very carefully selected, men of good judgment, men who 
are honourable, and men who are not overly optimistic—men who are not the 
type of men that would not thoroughly scrutinize. 


By Mr. Hammell: 
Q. Canny men?—A. Canny men. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. How do you insure the election of canny men? The Government has 
nothing to do with the Board?—A. No, but the organization of these associa- 
tions falls upon us entirely, from almost its inception. We generally have to 
attend two or three or more meetings in connection with the organization of 
these, and during that time it is our duty to locate the type of man who would 
be the type of man to properly handle an affair of this kind, and it is not a 
difficult matter to locate in every township men who are careful along lines of 
this kind, men who have good judgment, and yet, men who have sufficient 
interest in the welfare of the community to devote what little time will be 
necessary to their duties. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. Are all these men in that community mostly borrowers themselves?— 
A. No. We endeavour to have the men who are represented on the directorate 
men who would be borrowers themselves. I would say a small percentage of 
directors would be borrowers. I expect very few of them would be. ~ 

Q. Are they giving their services absolutely free, except for the secretary- 
treasurer?—A. Yes. 

Q. I notice in one report, the Manitoba workings of this Act, that nearly 
every member of the association is a borrower. I notice that those holding 
official positions on the boards there have the largest borrowings. That is the 
Jackman report.—A. That is not so in Ontario. The proportion of loans as 
secured by the directors of all of our associations is very, very small. I would 
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not be prepared to say what it is, but it is very small. There are some towns 
where there is not a dollar borrowed by any member of the directorate. 

Q. What is the length of these loans?—A. All loans mature on the 31st 
of December of the current year in which they are made, but they are subject 
to renewal. 

Q. What is the maximum of the loan?—A. The maximum loan is $2,000. 

Q. I see here in this little book, $1,000—A. That was amended at the 
1922 session. 


By Mr. Elhott: 

Q. Do you find any difficulty in procuring men to undertake the responsi- 
bility of these directors?—A. No, not a great deal. 

Q. I would imagine that a man would object to being placed in a position 
as to say whether a neighbour should receive a loan or not.—A. That invari- 
ably, coupled with the fact that farmers seem to feel that they do not lke their 
neighbours to know that they are borrowing, is the one objection that is raised 
towards the organization of a farm loan association, but it does not exist in 
the actual operation of an association. I have not yet found one criticism of 
the associations that are operating, where the borowers, or those who wish to 
borrow, have resented the placing of the matters before the directorate. 

Q. Well, do you not find hesitancy on the part of the borrowers to place 
their financial position before this Board? I would imagine it would become 
more or less public property.—A. No, it does not. These directors, at their 
first meeting, are told the responsibility which rests upon them. They are 
asked to treat with confidence and respect all matters that come before them, 
and they give their word that they will do so, and the calibre of the men is 
such that that is accepted. 


By Mr. McKay: 
Q. Are farmers eligible for membership on the Board?—A. Yes, if they 
are operating farms. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. And the same promise is extracted from them. Now, just tell us how 
the farm loan association takes its inception. I see here under the law: “ that 
farm loan associations may be formed for the purpose of loaning money under 
this Act in any part of Ontario described in the certificate of incorporation, 
when it is desired to form such an association, and application is made in such 
form as prescribed, describing the territory in which such association is to be 
formed,” which is to be sent to the Agricultural Board at Toronto. Does the 
Board have to propose the formation to people in any given township, or do 
you find the people in any given township express a desire to form an associa- 
tion themselves?—A. These associations that have been formed have all been 
started in this way; some individual farmer would write into our office, and 
state his case, that he required to borrow money for such and such a purpose. 
He only wanted a short-term loan. We have written back and advised him 
that the only way that we can assist him on a short-term loan is through a 
farm loan association, and if there is no farm loan association organized in his 
township, we then advise him as to how to proceed to have one formed, and we 
enclose an application to be signed by five responsible farmers of the township, 
petitioning our office to have a farm loan association established. When that 
Is received, we then endeavour to get farmers of the township together at a 
public meeting, where the whole thing is outlined to them and explained—its 
operation, and if a sufficient number of farmers can be secured at a public 
meeting of that kind, there is little difficulty in securing the required number 
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to form a farm loan association. We have found considerable difficulty in get- 
ting the farmers of the township sufficiently enthused with the idea to enable 
them to complete an association. We have not pressed it. We have not gone 
after the formation of associations except where we have been petitioned to 
do so. There are a number of things that enter into opposition to the formation 
of these associations in the different districts where they are suggested, and 
unfortunately, I think, farmers are unreasonably hard to get organized in mat- 
ters of this kind as well as others, and it is awfully difficult to get farmers to 
come out to meetings for things of this nature, and we do not propose to go 
around and solicit applications to form an association. I do not think it is 
proper that we should. If the farmers do not take sufficient interest, when the 
thing is started, to form their association, then it would be quite improper on 
our part to put a man in there to sell stock, as it were, in that association. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


@. How many of these associations have you in Ontario now?—A. Fifteen. 


se of the municipal council, or the Government, do not have to be share- 
nolders. 


By Mr. McKay: 


_ Q. You are not building up very rapidly?—A. No, and I think it is possibly 
wise that we are not, up to the present time. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. What amount is loaned on short terms at the present time?—A. $266,- 
055 has been loaned. $16,957.50 has been paid, that is, principal. $3,634.31 
interest has been repaid. Of course, bear in mind that up to the 31st of October, 
very few of these loans had been running for more than a few months; very few 
of them had been running as much as six months, and it was not anticipated at 
the time they were granted that their purpose would be met by the 31st of 
December, and that they would be renewed. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. As a matter of fact, what is your view as to the necessity of this form of 
credit in comparison with the necessity of the long-term credit?—A. I believe 
that there is almost equal need for short-term credit to that of long-term credit, 
not in dollars and cents possibly, but in actual accommodation to the farmers. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Is that indicated by the number of applications?—A. No, that is not 
indicated by the number of applications we have received, but in our observation, 
and discussing the matter with men that we have the privilege of discussing it 
with, there is I think in practically all cases need for these credits; in other words, 
I am convinced that in practically every township in Ontario, old Ontario parti- 
cularly, that the farmers would be very materially assisted if they had a farm 
loan association amongst them. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. Would not the banks as they are at present constituted, with the accom- 
modation which they have been in the habit of extending to farmers, meet this 
need very largely?—A. Do you say, should they? 

Q. No, do they not? 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do they, or could they?—A. Apparently they do not. 
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By Mr. Milne: 


Q. What interest do they charge for these short loans?—A. The borrower 
pays 64 per cent. Practically, one per cent of that goes to the association as 
earnings, to defray any little expense that there is in that association. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. The secretary-treasurer’s salary?—-A. Yes, and postage, and the little 
incidentals that enter into the operation. 

Q. Is that the same rate as long-term?—A. No. That is 6 per cent at the 
end of the calendar year, and if the purpose of the loan has not been met, it can 
be renewed for a further year. For instance, I might just state that if at the 
31st of December the purpose of the loan had not been met, it is carried over. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Farrow, do you know, in your experience, of any customs of business 
which would indicate to you that there was a real need for this short term rural 
credit; any customs whereby farmers getting accommodation have to go through 
third parties to get it? If you could tell us generally that such a situation has 
come under your observation, we would be glad—A. There are many instances 
in which farmers can properly employ credit in their business when they are 
apparently unable to get it, or when in the getting of it, the system through 
which they secure it makes it very costly to them. 

Q. Could you be more specific along that line?—A. I could. 

Q. I do not want you to give names or anything like that, but if there is a 
custom.—A. For instance, a man buys steers. It is a well known fact thai 
quite a proportion of the men who buy steers have got to employ some one to 
buy them for them because they have not got credit, and the man whom the 
farmer employs, provides the credit and charges him proper interest on that, but 
charges him a substantial commission on the cattle that he buys. For instance, 
it is not an uncommon thing this last year for that man to charge him one cent a 
pound on the cattle over and above the loan he has advanced to him for the 
purchase of the cattle. 

Q. Does this broker borrow the money from the bank?—A. Individuals, 
or a semi-private banker, or something of that nature. 

Q. Do those brokers who charge interest on the money they advance usually 
possess ample means themselves, or do they have to go to the bank to get the 
money ?—A. I think they go to the bank. In the majority of cases they may 
have sufficient of their own capital to take care of a portion of it, or very largely, 
but in some cases they go to a bank. 

Q. If a farmer could go directly to a bank, or directly to some other sources 
of credit, would he be able to buy his steers directly himself and save this one 
cent a pound commission?—A. Well, take in the case where he has a Farm 
Loan Association. He can go to this association and borrow enough money 
to buy a carload of steers for winter feed. The total cost of that is 64 per cent 
interest, paid when the loan matured, not paid in advance on short terms, and 
if you calculate what the difference would be as between that and the system 
that he would have to employ, under what I have suggested, while he is buying 
perhaps 6 cent cattle and paying a cent a pound as a premium, and the interest 
on his loan besides, it amounts to a very considerable difference, and very often 
makes a difference between the substantial profit that he should make, which 
does not offer any encouragement to continue. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Mr. Elliott, you are a stock man. 
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By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. I was just going to ask, Mr. Farrow, if these men who do business in 
this way, I mean the cattle dealers and drovers, do they retain a hold on the 
cattle as long as they are in the possession of this man, as security?—A. The 
conditions vary. In some cases they do; in some cases they do not. The man 
who buys the cattle for the purpose of feeding is almost under an obligation 
to that dealer. 

(. He has practically got to sell his cattle back to that dealer?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is not a very good system?—A. I have been told by men who 
operate the stock yards it is not, and I would not think it would be. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. It is an instance of the old adage, that the borrower is the servant’ of 
the lender?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. McKay: 

Q. Supposing a man buying cattle could get an advance from the associa- 
tion, what security would he give?—A. That would depend entirely upon his 
tangible effects. 

Q. Supposing for example a bad case; supposing a man is a tenant farmer, 
and he wanted to buy some thirty or forty steers, to keep over through the 
winter?—A. The first requisite would be of course that he was of good character 
and that he understood his business. Assuming that he is that, and he had no 
chattels that he owned on the farm, enough to entitle him to some credit—we 
will take a case, say, of where he had chattels to the extent of probably $2,000, 
on a reasonably conservative basis, because that would be reasonably conserva- 
tive for a man operating a hundred-acre farm, and a tenant farmer in the 
majority of cases would own his cattle— 

Q. Suppose he had no cattle of his own?—A. He would have no chattels. 

Q. Suppose he had no chattels?—A. I think it is hard to conceive of a case 
of that kind, because he must have horses and machinery or something to 
operate his farm, or some live stock. : 

Q. Suppose he owns the outfit?—A. If he owned approximately $2,000 worth 
of chattels he should be entitled to possibly $700 or $800 of credit on the 
security of those chattels. If he is an exceptionally good man he is probably 
entitled to be advanced $1,000 or $1,200, providing that the association secures 
a lien on both the cattle that he has purchased with the loan he made, and the 
chattels he has on that farm. A man who requires credit under the circum- 
stancés such as you have indicated, to my mind, should be anxious to provide 
everything that he has got or can provide in the matter of security to the 
lender, as long as he knows that the lender is going to act fairly with him; he 
ought not to hesitate to put up any security he may have, if he is going to 
get accommodation on a cheap basis, so that this man can borrow for a period 
of time that would take care of his requirements, the money that he would 
require in order to enable him to feed the steers he had the feed for. Of course 
many things would enter into the case, such as you have indicated, but if he 
had the proper kind of feed to take care of the feeding of these steers. 

Q. What is the initial cost of that?—A. There is no initial cost to anybody. 
It is provided under the Statute that the lien can be filed with the Couny Court 
Clerk. 

Q. I see by that the lien is discharged without any cost?—A. Yes. 


By Mr Elliott: 


Q. Supposing I wanted an advance of $2,000 to buy cattle, we will say, 
and that I had chattels to the value of $2,000 and I got that loan, then my 
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estate is worth my original value of the cattle, $2,000, and the value of the 
eattle, which I bought. Do you not think you would be safe in loaning a man 
in that position, who has cattle to the value of $2,000, an equal amount to buy 
eattle?—A. No. 

Q. Why?—A. Because of unforeseen circumstances which might arise, which 
would depreciate the value of the cattle which you had, or in any case I do not 
think that there are very many men who are entiled to credit on the basis of 
100 per cent of their worldy goods. 

Q. I can understand that in real estate, but as far as a transaction of this 
nature is concerned, where a man buys cattle for feeding purposes—will assume 
he has the feed and everything necessary to feed the cattle, that the safety 
margin you would require would be the possible loss that might result in the 
transaction through the buying and selling of this cattle, which surely in no case 
could reach $2,000.—A. Supposing for argument’s sake this man got some disease 
amongst his steers and half of them died. The lender has to be protected, and 
to my mind, the man who is borrowing, even under the circumstances you have 
suggested, should be glad to put up everything that is reasonably asked of him 
in the matter of security. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. Life insurance policies?—A. It would be a very extreme case. 
Q. It is provided for here?—A. Yes, but it would be a very extreme case 
where the assignment of an insurance policy would be asked. 


By Mr. Munro: 


Q. I was going to suggest he could not borrow very much on an insurance 
policy?—A. Yes, he could, but there are not many farmers who have sufficiently 
paid up on their insurance policy for them to borrow any great amount that 
would be of much use to them. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. A comparatively new policy would have very little borrowing power 
attached to it?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


¥ Q. But it might be a very valuable collateral security with the loan?—A. 
es. 

Q. In your transactions with this scheme of short term credits, are there 
irany farmers applying for loans just for the purpose of feeding cattle? About 
what percentage would there be of those who apply?—A. I would not pretend 
to give you that information without looking into it. My observation would be 
that for all classes of cattle, both dairy cows and feeding steers, probably 35 per 
cent or 40 per cent of the aggregate loans which have been put through would 
be for that purpose. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. In the purchase of machinery. Suppose a wan wanted to buy a farm, 
do you take a lien on the new binder. Do you have a lien on some of the other 
chattels?—A. We only exercise the lien where there is any question about the 
security that is offered. The average Ontario farmer’s note is perfectly good for 
any amount he would borrow from those associations, but where there was any 
question as to the security, then as a matter of form security is taken either in 
the form of a lien or something else. 
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_ . What justification do you think there is, if any, when a man in a case 
like this, can register and discharge a lien for nothing, and an ordinary man 
cannot in another transaction—-A. That possibly might be answered in the justi- 

fication for the whole legislation. 
Q. No. The whole legislation is self-supporting—A. Yes, but the whole 


legislation was purely for the purpose of assisting agriculture development. That 
is the justification for that. 


By ‘the Chairman: 
Q. As Dr. McKay pointed out, the idea had been to make these schemes 
self-supporting. 
Mr. McKay: But not to make the farmer a pauper. Once you do that 
with any man you destroy him, and they are asking for no special privilege. 
Wirness: As far as the cost of the hen or the discharging of it goes, all that 
there is in it is simply a matter of record in the clerk’s office, and I do not think 
it is a very serious matter. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. If the borrower under this scheme, instead of coming to his Township — 
I.oan Association, or Farm Loan Association, had to go to a bank with his note, 
he would require, as a rule, one or two endorsements.—A. I presume he would, 
in a good many cases. 

©. I presume that is the usual habit of the bank, to insist upon an endorser. 
There is no endorser required under this scheme?—A. There is, in some cases. 
For instance, say a young man has been farming only a short time. He is 
struggling pretty well under quite a load, and a loan of $700 or $800 to assist 
him in buying live stock or something else, is a very great help to him, and he 
has really not got enough credit of his own to justify him in getting that. He 
might be asked to have his father or somebody else endorse his note, by the 
Association. 

Q. Has that occurred?—-A. Oh yes. 

Q. Do you find these associations are really trying to protect the public 
interest in recommending their loans?—-A. Oh, obsolutely. 

Q. They are? A. Absolutely. If they did not, I would think they would 
be very short-lived. 

Q. But they might get a whole lot before they died?—A. But the associ- 
ations would be short-lived. These loans are thoroughly scrutinized by some- 
one from our office at the time they are being considered by the directors, and at 
least one director is thoroughly familiar with the circumstances surounding the 
case of the applicant, because he is a neighbour or lives close to him, and in the 
majority of cases has lived close to him all his life, and he knows the kind of 
horses he has, and he knows his machinery, and when he sees his statement of 
affairs he can tell pretty accurately as to whether or not it is correct. The 
whole security to my mind, in the functioning of these associations rests very 
largely in the calibre of the men who sit on this directorate. 


By Mr. McKay: 
Q. Altogether, is it not?—A. Very largely. 
Q. 99 per cent?—-A. Yes, very largely. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Then, you have a method of finding out whether there are any bills of 
sale on his personal property?—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. McKay: 


Q. We have viewed this from a provincial standpoint. We have nine 
provinces in the Dominion of Canada. ‘There is a federal idea afloat, that this 
government here should undertake the work you are engaged upon in the 
Province of Ontario. Do you think now, after giving this question a couple of 
years’ consideration, being in close contact with all its operations, that the 
provinces could operate it successfully alone, each province?—A. I would say 
Ontario could. 

Q. What Ontario can do, Quebec can do?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. But the newer provinces, what do you think about that? 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. I am putting it in a Dominion-wide way, to get your pronouncement 
in regard to the nine units operating as nine units independently, as far as these 
long and short credits are concerned, each province standing upon its own feet? 
—A. That is something I have not given a great deal of thought to; I did not 
know just to what it was being considered here, but I would say that the same 
thing applies to that that applies to the functioning of these associations, or 
at least applies to our inspection department in our long term loans, that the 
more you can localize it the safer you are. 

Q. That is a strong argument. Then you say,—and I have maintained it 
myself—that the local unit is the heart centre, the nerve centre of the whole 
system?—A. Yes sir. 

Q. You get honesty there, and activity?—A. And sympathetic co-opera- 
tion. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. And not too much of it?—-A. No, not abused. At the same time, I think 
it is absolutely essential for the welfare of the district that it should be sympa- 
thetic. 


By Mr. McKay: 
Q. If the units fall down, the whole system must fall down?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. It comes down finally to the personal factor, does it not? This scheme 
might be of great benefit if it were well and carefully run, and it might be a 
great disaster if it got into the hands of careless, incompetent, or even dishonest 
people.?—A. Unquestionably. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. That was the reason I emphasized that particular point a while ago. 
Take the smallest unit, say, of thirty. The objection might be raised, if there 
were 30 men in that unit, and all borrowers, that the position might be unhealthy, 
but if you had farmers in that who were wealthy and were not borrowers, neither 
long or short term borrowers, and for sympathetic considerations and a good 
neighbourly feeling desired to assist their neighbours, it would be the sort of 
spirit you would want in this particular system.—A. We have endeavoured to 
develop these boards of directors as agricultural advisory boards as well as 
financial institutions. You will find in every township a percentage of more or 
less incompetent farmers, men who have possibly not been farming very long, 
or have been employing methods which have not been as good as they might have 
been, and if they just had a little advice and counsel occasionally, or some place 
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‘to go to where they could have these matters properly discussed by men who are 
anxious to help them solve their problems, a great deal could be accomplished, 
and we have endeavoured to have these associations, the directorate of these 
associations developed along that line, and in many cases they have served very 
admirably in that direction. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Following along the lines suggested by Mr. McKay, the Province of 
Ontario, an old province and a rich province, has found it possible to raise 
sufficient money for these rural credit schemes by the opening of what are 
practically savings banks; they are called branches, and in these branches are 
deposited, to a considerable extent, the savings of the people. Now, that supplies 
you, as I understand it, with ample funds?—A. Indirectly. 

Q. Indirectly, yes; 1t provides the money with which the Ontario Govern- 
ment can buy the bonds and cebentures which your Board issues for the purpose 
of getting money to lend to the borrowers who need it?—A. Yes. 

@. Now, what would you consider would be the extent to which the newer 
provinces, like the prairie provinces, could avail themselves of the same source 
of supply? Have you considered that at all?—A. Well, we know what Mani- 
toba has done in the matter of securing deposits in proportion to its loans. 

Q. What has it done, has it done pretty well?—A. They have, in two sma}! 
offices, in the city of Winnipeg, secured deposits of approximately $5,000,000. 

Q. They have, I suppose, 40 per cent of their population centred in this 
one city of Winnipeg. Is that not about right, Mr. Milne? 


Mr. Mine: I think it is approximately right. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I am not far off, anyway. That coes not obtain in Saskatchewan. I 
would agree with your view that the savings in the whole of Manitoba, including 
this large City of Winnipeg, would possibly supply sufficient money for any 
scheme in Manitoba, but I was wondering if the same thing would obtain in 
Saskatchewan and Alberta?—A. I would question whether it would or not, for 
some little time. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. I have read the Manitoba report, and if my memory serves me aright, 
they have not had funds enough to take care of all the loans——A. They have 
not the amount of deposits there equal to the amount of the loans advanced under 
their two systems. If I remember rightly, they have in the neighbourhood o! 
$10,000,000 loaned there under the two systems. 

Q. With deposits of $5,000,000?—A. Yes. Of course, the banks have not 
been functioning as long as the loan system. 

Q. You started your banks and your loaning system about the same time? 
—A. Yes. 

The CuHatrMAN: Gentlemen, have we any further questions to ask Mr 
Farrow, whose evidence, I am sure, has been of very great interest to us. Mr. 
Sutherland, have you any questions which suggest themselves to you? 


Mr. SuTHERLAND: No, I think not; I only came in a few minutes ago. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. Have you found it possible to get all the money necessary for your appli- 
cations?—-A. Up to the present time we have had no difficulty whatever. 

Q. Do you anticipate that you will be able to get sufficient money, as the 
system begins to grow larger?—-A. I would think so, yes, providing that the 
savings offices are continued in the same proportion that they are at the present 
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time. Of course a great deal will depend upon the fluctuations in interest rates 
generally as to the demands that will be made upon it, in long term loans for 
instance. If money should become a great deal cheaper, and we were unable to 
reduce our interest rates, there would be a falling off. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. How many savings offices have you in Toronto?—A. I do not know. 
They do not come under our department. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Are the salaries of your personnel as well as your own salary paid by 
the Provincial Government, or are they a charge upon the Agricultural Loan 
Board?—A. They are paid by the Provincial Government, at least my salary 
is. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. Do you mean direct by the Government?—A. Yes. 

Q. All?—A. All expenses of operation, expenses of the Board. You see 
we turn in or we have to pay to the Treasury first 5 per cent interest upon our 
bonds and debentures. In addition to that we have to turn in to the Treasury 
monthly our revenue. Our revenue is derived in two ways, interest on our 
loans and our inspection fees as well as legal fees. 

Q. What would be the direct contribution by the Ontario Government to 
all the officials employed?—A. You mean the total expenses of the operation 
of the Board? 

Q. No, I do not mean that, I mean apart from the workings of the Act 
altogether. Does the Government contribute anything directly to the scheme 
apart from the working of it, or is the scheme self-sustaining, paying all 
salaries?--A. It is not, up to the present time. We will apparently come very 
close to it this year, if we do not fully meet it. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any more questions? I am sure, Mr. Farrow, 
we are very much obliged to you for coming here. We are sorry you were kept 
waiting yesterday. 


Witness retired. 


The CuHatRMAN: Before the Committee adjourns, I may say that Mr. 
Pedlow has handed to me three notices which he received from Tooke Brothers, 
Williams, Green & Rome, and Cluett, Peabody & Company, Limited in regard 
to a change in the prices of collars. Apparently they all came in on the same 
day. He did not have them with him the other day when he gave his evidence, 
and he has suggested that they be put in. These notices are the regular printed 
advice to the trade. I would like you to consider further whether it would not 
be wise to print in our proceedings the report which we received, being the 
Sixth Annual Report of the Federal Farm Loan Board. It sets out very clearly 
the operations of the sixth year of the Federal Farm Loan Board, and I have 
found it to be of great interest. It was issued at Washington the 6th of Feb- 
Tuary, 1923. It seems to me that those who are reading our proceedings will 
be glad to read this report also. 


Mr. McKay: I was going to suggest that we get Mr. King to start right 
at the top of their loan system and explain clearly the National Banks, the 
State Banks, and how they work together in their operations. I think some 
of us have only a hazy idea of it at the present time, and we would like to have 
a clearer idea of the whole thing. 


[Mr. A. G. Farrow.] 
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The CHatrMan: He might like to amplify what he has already said. 

It has been moved by Mr. MeKay, seconded by Mr. Gardiner, that the 
Secretary be instructed to convey the thanks of this Committee to Mr. M. M. 
Mahoney, of the Canadian Offices attached to the British Embassy at Wash- 
ington for the assistance he has given to us in obtaining reports and other infor- 
mation from the Washington authorities, to which authorities he is also asked 
to convey the thanks of this Committee for their promptness and courtesy in 
furnishing us with so much valuable information concerning the subjects in the 
investigation of which this Committee is engaged. 


Motion agreed to. 


The CuarrMan: This Committee will stand adjourned until Monday 
morning next at eleven o’clock. 


(The Committee adjourned until Monday, May 7, 1923, at 11 a.m.) 


Hovusr or ComMMons, 
CommitTTrE Room No. 268, 
Monpay, May 7, 1923. 


The Special Committee appointed to enquire into Agricultural conditions 
throughout Canada met at 11 a.m., Hon. Mr. Sinclair in the Chair. 


The AcTING CHAIRMAN: We will now come to order. I have a letter here 
dated Montreal, May 5th, 1923, addressed to the Secretary of the Committee, 
8. R. Gordon, Esq., reading as follows: 


“My dear Mr. Gordon,—The Local Member for the County of 
Brome in the Provincial Legislature has died and his funeral is on 
Monday. I have to attend. 

Will you please see the Honourable Mr. Sinclair and ask him if he 
would be good enough to act as Chairman on Monday. I expect to be 
present on Tuesday morning. 

Yours very truly, 


A. R. McMASTER.” 


I have also before me the report of the fifth annual meeting of the Canadian 
Co-operative Wool Growers, Limited, held at Toronto on March 28rd, 1923, 
which gives the names of the Directors and officers, the address of the President, 
the names of the delegates, the balance sheet, profit and loss account, and the 
report of the Manager. It is also accompanied by samples of cloth which can 
be held by the Secretary of the Committee. We have also a letter from Mr. 
T. K. Doherty, Institute Commissioner of the Department of Agriculture of 
Canada, dated May 4th, 1923, addressed to the Secretary, S. R. Gordon; and 
reading as follows: 


‘Dear Sir,—Your letter of the 1st inst. asking for the statistics as 
to the world’s visible supply of sugar, received. 

I am enclosing two tables showing the production of raw cane and 
beet sugar so far as the figures are available; a statement on the World’s 
production of sugar beets compared with pre-war production, and a state- 
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ment on the world’s production of sugar, issued by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

If you desire any further information on this subject, I shall be very 
glad to furnish it if it is available. 


Yours faithfully, 


TK, DOB BRLY. 
Institute Commissioner.” 


Exhibits 123, 124 and 125 were filed and ordered to be printed as appendix. 

We have Mr. Lachlan McNeill, of Winnipeg, who was asked to come and 
give evidence concerning rural credits, and especially in regard to the operation 
of the Farm Loan Board of Manitoba. I would ask Mr. McNeill to come 
forward. 


Mr. Lacutan McNett called and sworn. 


By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. Mr. MeNeill, will you please state your name in full and your address? 
—A. Lachlan McNeill, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Q. What is your occupation?—A. Commissioner, Manitoba Farm Loans 
Association. 

Q. Do you wish to make a statement, Mr. McNeill, in regard to the policy 
of the Farmers Loan Association of Manitoba, or would you rather be questioned 
by the Committee?—A. Just whatever the Committee wishes. If they ask 
questions, I will try and answer them as far as possible. 

Q. I see by the copy of the summons I have before me that you were asked 
to bring and produce all information concerning the organization and operation 
of your farm loan system, and all figures necessary for a full investigation into 
the working of your system, etc. If you wish to go ahead, we will allow you 
to make your statement.—A. The Manitoba Farms Loan Act was passed on 
the 9th of March, 1917. The object of the Act was to foster and encourage 
agricultural development by providing for loans upon farm mortgages at reduced 
rates of interest. The Act was to be administered by a Board of which I was 
chairman, and the Board consisted of two men appointed by the Government, 
one by the Union of Municipalities, and one by the United Grain Growers or 
the Grain Growers of Manitoba. The Government appointed Mr. George 
Anderson and Mr. Fred C. Hamilton. The Union of Municipalities appointed 
Mr. D. Macdonald, of Dauphin, and the Grain Growers appointed J. 8. Woods, 
of Oakville. The same board is still in existence as was appointed on that date. 
The Board have the right under the Act to loan money for specific purposes. 
“No loan shall be made under the provisions of this Act except for the purposes 
of acquiring land for agricultural purposes, and the satisfying of the encum- 
brances on land used for such purposes; the clearing and draining of land; the 
erection of farm buildings, the purchase of live stock and implements, discharging 
liabilities incurred for the improvement and development of land used for 
agricultural purposes, and any purpose calculated to increase land productive- 
ness.” 

We are limited also to a fifty per cent valuation, including land and build- 
ings. We are not allowed to lend more than fifty per cent, nor were we allowed 
to lend on land that is under lease; the borrower had to be the actual farmer, 
operating the land with his own oufit. 
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By the Acting Chairman: 

Q. He had to be the actual owner?—A. The Act gave us the right to loan to 
a man who was not on his own land, but who operated with hired help. If there 
was a lease, we could not make a loan to him. The object was to assist a man 
operating his own farm. There was also a limit put upon the amount we could 
loan to any one man of $10,000. The rate of interest at that time, when the 
Act was passed, was set at 6 per cent, but after we were in operation three years 
we decided to raise the limit to 7 per cent, on account of the market value of 
money. We are at the present time operating on a 7 per cent basis. 

Q. I did not quite catch that—A. We were not allowed to charge any more 
than 6 per cent, but after about three years we found that money was getting 
dearer, and we decided to raise the rate to 7 per cent. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Because your money was costing you more?—A. Yes. 

Q. What was money costing you when you started?—A. 5 per cent. We 
were supposed to operate on a one per cent margin. 

Q. Could you do that?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you ever operate on that margin?—A. Yes. We have $136,000 and 
odd on hand after five years’ operation. 

Q. Out of the one per cent?—-A. Out of the one per cent, after paying all 
the expenses of operation. 


By the Acting Chairman: 
Q. What was your expense of operation, can you give us the total?—A. I 
could not give you the total expense of operation. 


By Mr. McKay: 

Q. The money was raised in cost to you from five to six per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. You pay six per cent for your money?—A. Yes. We are able to borrow 
at just a little better than six per cent now, and it is a question whether we would 
not be justified in lowering the rate in the near future. 

By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. You were able to operate on a one per cent advance?—A. Yes, we 
operated on a one per cent advance. 

Q. And saved some money ?—-A. And saved some money. Up to the present 
time we have paid out loans totalling $8,533,750. 

Q. Before we leave that other point, I think it is rather interesting, because 
the statement has been made by bankers that one bank was paying 4 per cent 
on savings deposits.—A. Yes. 

Q. They said they could not loan at less than nine per cent.—A. Yes. 

Q. While those who paid three per cent could not loan at less than eight per 
cent.—A. That is on short term credits. 

Q. There would be a great difference in the spread?—A. Yes, there would be 
quite a difference in the spread. 

Q. Your turnover was very slow, on your long term loans?—A. Yes. 

Q. How long does your term go?—A. Thirty years. 

Q. In the one turnover?—A. Yes. 

Q. I should think that where a bank was turning it over several times a year 
the overhead would not be as great as on the long term?—A. Yes. 

Q. The smaller your percentage of operation, the greater your operating 
cost?—A. Yes. 

Q. This seems to work the other way.—A. The criticism that was offered at 
the time the Act was put into force was that it would be impossible to work on a 
one per cent margin. 
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Q. Who was your chief critic?—-A. A great many of the loan companies did 
not think it was possible, nor the banks. The financial institutions did not think 
it was possible. We had, up to the 30th April, disbursed loans to the amount of 
$8,533,750. We have still principal outstanding amounting at that date to 
$7,625,015. That means that our loans are repayable on the amortization plan, 
so much principal to be paid each year. Our principal amounts to $7,625,015. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. When your loans are made at 6 per cent interest, what are your payments 
yearly per thousand dollars?—A. $72.65. That is to retire the loan in thirty 
years, if the payments are kept up. 

Q. Do those payments retire your bonds and meet all expenses?—A. Yes. 
Under the twenty-year plan it is $80.60. 

Q. You figure that that will meet the bonds where the money costs you 6 
per cent, principal, interest and costs of administration, and not be out anything? 
—A. Provided we do not meet any losses. We are putting up a reserve to take 
care of the losses in our operation expenses. 

Q. What are you building that up out of?—A. The profits made at one 
per cent. 

Q. The $136,000 was made out of the one per cent spread, and is going into 
a reserve to meet losses?—A. That goes to meet losses. 

Q. As far as you have gone, you have been in operation five years?—A. 
Six years. 

Q. As far as you have gone, would your net profit on the business cover 
what losses you have made in the six years?—A. We have not made any losses 
yet. 


By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. You were reacing from 2 statement. Will you file that statement after 
you are through?—A. Yes. 

Q. Go on with your statement now.—A. We had payments falling due last 
fall. I have the interest dates coming in four periods, the first of October, the 
first of November, the first of December and the first of January. We do that 
for the reason that it helps to lighten the work in the office. Instead of having 
our payments all coming in at one date, we have it coming in on four different 
dates. It also gives us a chance to help districts where the earlier harvests 
come in by having the payments due on the first of October. The rest come 
on the first of November, the first of December and the first of January. We 
collected up to the 30th of April on our October payments 683 per cent of out- 
standing liabilities on mortgages coming due that date, and so forth, which 
includes principal, interest, as well as taxes to keep land from being sold, for 
seed grain advances, hail insurance premiums and insurance premiums on 
buildings. 

By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Have you zones for these payments?—A. Yes, practically we have zones. 
When I put a loan on land, I see what date it should come due. 

Q. Take the Southern Manitoba harvest, that comes in earlier?—A. That 
comes in carlier. As we go farther north and west, it is a little later in the 
marketing. On the November 1st payments we had collected up to the 30th of 
April 534 per cent, on the 1st of December payments 48 per cent, and on the 
Ist of January payments 44 per cent. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. How do you account for the falling off in the percentage collected in 
those different months?—A. Well, the winter was pretty severe. There was a 
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lot of marketing of grain to do, and is yet. Take February and March espec- 
ially, we found that they were not marketing very much grain. We have been 
holding a lot of tickets. A man would send in wheat tickets against his pay- 
ments, and we are holding them until the spring. There are some of them to 
be sold yet. I sold a thousand bushels just before I came away for a man in 
Souris, who sent his tickets in last fall. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 
Q. Those are not shown as actually sola?—A. No. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. You are still holding some?—A. Yes. There are men who have cattle 
to sell. We are expecting a good many payments to come along this spring. 
In the first three days of May we had $2,500 come in, which is not accounted 
for in this statement. 


By Mr. Sales: 

. What have your arrears been in previous years; does this include the 
whole thing?—-A. Everything, ever since the beginning. We had outstanding 
principal on the 30th of April amounting to $80,782.06. 

Q. That is, arrears of principal?—A. Arrears of principal. They fell due 
under these interest dates, the Ist of October, the 1st of November, the 1st of 
December and the 1st of January. 

Q. What is the amount of interest?—A. $274,484.28. 

Q. That is, arrears?—A. That is arrears. In that item would be included 
taxes and insurance premiums as well. That would run possibly into $20,000 
or so. 

By Mr. Gardiner: 

Q. That sum of $274,000 includes practically everything by way of princi- 
pal or extra charges?—A. Any extra charges against land. 

Q. That is the total?—A. That is the total. Last fall I had to disburse 
$25,000 for hail insurance premiums, which is charged up against the mortgages, 
and which is included here. Since the Ist of January I have had to disburse 
$10,000 for fire insurance premiums. We carry the insurance policies, with 
the losses assigned to the association in case of loss. Of course we see that 
they are kept in force. 

Q. What rate of interest do you charge upon these payments you have to 
make?—A. The same as is carried in the mortgage. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Did you have to pay the taxes of many of your people?—A. Oh yes. 
We had to pay quite a number of them last fall. 

Q. How many?—A. I really have not got the figures, Mr. Sales. My 
accountant was sick in bed when I got the telegram. He was still there when 
I left. 

Q. How many borrowers have you got altogether?—A. We have 3,276. 

Q. 3,276? You have no idea of the percentage you have to pay taxes for? 
—A. No, it is a very small percentage. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 

Q. What is your opinion as to the reason of these delinquencies in unpaid 
interest and principal?—A. In the fall of 1921, the rust was pretty bad with 
us, which accounted for a good deal of our arrears that year. I collected last 
year, sixty per cent for the year 1921. We carried over forty per cent of the 
arrears, with the principal and interest that fall. We had forty per cent of 
the year before, in 1922, to collect. 
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By Mr. Sales: 

Q. You would find that poor farmers were worse affected by rust?—A. 
Yes. I only had $23,000 arrears carried over at the end of 1920. When I got 
through with 1920 there were only $23,000 arrears outstanding at that date. 

Q. The point I had in mind is, that it is not always the poorest farmer who 
fails to make his payment?—A. No, sir. 

Q. He has no control of the circumstances?—A. No. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 
Q. Up to how much do you loan?—A. We are restricted to fifty per cent 
of the valuation. 


Q. There is no special sum you may loan. You may loan a man $50,000? 
—A. No, £10,000 is the limit. I misunderstood you. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 
Q. Do you have your own men make the valuations of these properties?— 
A. Yes. We have our travelling inspectors who go out from the Head Office 
always. ; 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Have you found any difficulty in getting money at all?—A. No. We 
have no trouble in getting all the money we need. The Government, up to the 


present time, have always footed their own bonds, and we, in turn, give our 
bonds in lieu of those. 


Q. Is there not a savings bank in your province?—A. Yes, but we have 
not five cents of that money. 


Q. Can you explain the difference between rural credits and your loans?— 
A. They are entirely different. 
By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. Under separate management?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Just short term?—A. Just short term. 
Q. One, two or three years?—A. No. 
Q. One, two or three years?—A. No, I think it is supposed to be paid 
back in the same fall in which it is borrowed, except where it is used in the 
case of breaking. If it is used in breaking the land, they would not get the 


advance until the next fall. 
By Mr. Caldwell: 


_ _Q. How about loans for stock raising. Does it come under rural credits 
in this scheme?—A. We are allowed to loan money for the purchase of live 


stock. 
By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 
Q. How much?—A. We can make a full loan for live stock, as long as the 
application comes under the Act. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. As long as you have the land for security?—A. Yes, and where the 
Board is satisfied the money would be used for that purpose. 
By Mr. Caldwell: 


___ Q. When you make a loan do you keep a supervision of the expend- 
iture of the money?—A. No. We satisfy ourselves on it when the 
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loan is granted. We have a statement from the man-that he is going to use 
it for that purpose and we do not follow it further. We very often make a 
loan and hold back a few hundred dollars or a thousand dollars for so much 
breakage. 


By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. You go entirely by the advice of your appraiser that you send out?—A. 
Yes, but where part of the money goes to pay the bank, we always get evidence 
from the bank or from the man himself that that money is borrowed for agri- 
cultural purposes. If it had been borrowed to buy a house in Vancouver or 
somewhere else we would turn it down. 

Q. You have no country organization. You act direct through the 


inspector.—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Have you rejected many applications?—A. Yes, we have rejected a lot 
of applications. The applications total $20,528,780 since the beginning. 
Q. You only approved of $8,500,000?7—A. Yes. 
Q. What is your experience in having to reject these?—A. In a great many 
cases the man asked for a little too much and in a great many cases we found 
the farms were rented, and they did not qualify under the Act. 


By Mr. Robinson: 
Q. Do you have to reject as many now as formerly?—A. No. That was 
at the beginning. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. In some cases I suppose that refers to poor farmers?—-A. Yes. We 
would have to size the situation up, and in a great many cases we would make 
an offer of so much money and it would not satisfy the borrower and he would 
make arrangements elsewhere. A great many of them declined. In many 
cases we would offer to make a loan and it would not meet all the needs, and 
he would not go on with it. 

Q. Can he borrow from the ordinary loan companies better than he can 
from you?—A. In some cases he can. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: | 

Q. Is it the best class of farmer that is able to get the money?—A. No, 
our Joans are very well represented all over the province. 

Q. But naturally with the things that you insist on, in the way of security 

and so on, it would result in a very good class of farmers securing the money?— 


A. No, not necessarily. We have loaned a great deal of money in the north 
country, where the other loan companies do not go in at all. : 
Q. Also in the case of the man whose prospects are good?—A. Yes. € ‘ 


Q. Usually you take into consideration the quality of farming this man is 
carrying on?—A. All these things are taken into ecnsideration in considering the 
application. 

Q. Do you give preference to mixed farming, in preference to the wheat 
grower?—A. No, not particularly. We like to see them with some stock, always. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Would not this 68} percentage of it covered by you, be largely the grain 
grower?—A. Largely the grain grower, close to the city, in the Winnipeg locality 
and in southern Manitoba. 

Q. They are more exclusively grain growers?—A. As far as I can think, I 
have only two loans on the Portage plains altogether. ua 
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By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Could a farmer use a portion of this loan to pay off his obligation with 
the bank?—A. Provided the money had been borrowed from the bank to assist 
him in farming operations. If he had borrowed it to buy a house or anything 
of that kind, we would refuse it. 

Q. Or a piano or an automobile?—A. Or a piano or an automobile. We 
have tried very hard to live up to the requirements of the Act in that regard. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Did you have any applications from what is known as the Portage plains 
that you did not fill?—A. No. We have had twenty parcels of real estate come 
back on our hands. About fifty per cent of these would come back by way of 
transfer, where a man got discouraged and quit, and he felt he could not con- 
tinue any further, but where they go on and transfer back, we have to take sale 
proceedings on account of the land being abandoned. We have on our hands 
up to the present time about 4,200 acres that have come into our hands. Out of 
that we sold four parcels. We have 3,100 acres on our hands to-day. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Did you lose money on these?—-A. No, we got out with a little money in 
each of these cases. When a piece of land comes back on our hands, the practice 
is to put it into real estate at the principal amount outstanding and wipe out 
all interest up to date. We have not done that up to the present time, but we 
expect we will have to do that in a few cases. In those four parcels that we sold 
we have been able to sell them and get a little profit out of them and still 
charge up accrued interest up to that date. 

Q. When did these parcels come back into your hands?—A. Largely last 
year. Last spring. I had two parcels in 1920. The men abandoned their 
farms. One of these I sold since that time. We have the other still. It is up 
in the north country. It was a mixed farming proposition, and not in a very 
good district? 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 


Q. These men to whom you have refused loans must be quite numerous in 
comparison with those to whom loans were granted. Was there not a future 
prospect of making the farms pay? They might develop in a year or two into 
a better position, where they could get the grant?—-A. In a great many cases 
there were already large loans on the farms, and we felt where they were such a 
demand on us, that those loan companies ought to carry their own borrowers, 
unless it was in the case of foreclosure or something of that kind. Then we 
would try and take care of them there. The Board did not want to corral all 
the business of the province. The thing was to have this thing in the field, in 
order to regulate rates. The indirect benefit of that Board coming into the field 
with cheaper money was just as great as the direct money benefit. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Had it that result?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. Is it not a dangerous policy to make a loan to a man who is in danger of 
being foreclosed by a loan company?—A. We did that in very rare cases. It was 
only after due consideration and they turned out alright in most cases. 

Q. Sometimes sales proceedings are started where a man has lots of security. 
Why should that be?—A. I do not know. It is a hard thing to say. 

Q. In the case of a piece of property worth $10,000, where the mortgage is 
only $1,000, foreclosure proceedings are started because the man is in arrears, 
That, does not look reasonable. That happens many times——A. Yes, it happens 
sometimes. We have had to start sale proceedings in some cases; where we 
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cannot get the man to answer letters or take any action at all, sometimes we 
start sale proceedings to bring him to time. But I guess that applies in other 
parts and with other companies too. I was for eleven years in other loan com- 
panies before taking over this work. The thing a loan company does not want to 
do is to take over a man’s land, instead of getting payment; but you cannot let 
a loan drag on indefinitely. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Have you found that loaning money at six or seven per cent has had 
an effect on the interest charged by the ordinary loan companies?—A. I think so, | 

Q. What is it now?—A. It is eight per cent. I feel sure that a great many 
renewals that were arranged since we started would have been at one per cent 
higher rate had we not been in the field. 

Q. That is they would have been at nine?—A. Yes, there would have been 
a lot of them at nine, I think. The indirect benefit in that way has been as 
great as the direct benefit, I think. 


By the Acting Chairman: 

Q. Have you completed your statement then, Mr. MecNeill?—A. Yes. 

Q. You file your report and balance sheet of August 31st, 1922, submitted by 
the Secretary of the Association, to the Hon. the Provincial Treasurer. 

Is it the wish of the Committee that this should go in as an Exhibit? Then 
it will be filed as Exuipir 128. (Printed as appendix). 

Mr. McKay: Is that the Annual Report, Mr. Chairman? 

The Actine CHAIRMAN: Yes. The Act will be filed as Exhibit 127, but 
not to be printed. (Exuisir No. 127. Not printed). 

Then Mr. MeNeill files with the Committee the statement he has just 
explained to us by his evidence, which will be Exhibit No. 129 and will be 
printed. Any further questions? Exuisir No. 129 printed as appendix. 


By Mr. McKay: 
Q. How many years has your Board been in existence?—-A. From 1917. 
Q. And how many Annual Reports have you had?—A. We have had five 
Annual Reports. We were in operation a year and a half before the first Annual 
Report. The last is dated August 21st, 1922. 
The Actinac CHAIRMAN: Mr. McKay, do you wish for these reports? 
Mr. McKay: Yes, I would like to have them in. 


By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. Could you Jet us have those reports?—A. Yes, I will mail them to the 
Secretary of the Committee. 
Q. We will ask you to do that. 


By Mr. Munro: 

Q. I would infer from your evidence, Mr. McNeill that there is plenty of 
money available for loaning purposes in your country?—A. Yes, It has been 
no trouble for us to borrow sufficient money to carry on with. 

Q. On the basis that you would recommend anyone receiving a loan?—A. 
Yes. 

Mr. Sates: But he has rejected three-fifths of the applications. 

Mr. Munro: Yes, but I think he has given fairly good reasons why he 
reiected them. 
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The Witness: We tried to administer this Act on a strictly business basis, 
on the question of security absolutely. Not because there was a Government 
concerned or anything like that, where we would try to make larger loans. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. There is only one point in connection with this which we might clear 
up. Are there a large number of farmers in Manitoba who cannot borrow at 
all?—A. No, I don’t think so. 

— Q. You think they can always get accommodation?—A. A great many 
had already had accommodation and they came to us in a great many cases to 
get their mortgages paid off and to secure a lower rate of interest from us. 


By Mr. Hammell: 
Q. Thinking they were going to get easy money?—A. Yes, that is right. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 

Q. Would not that be a good business proposition for any farmer to en- 
deavour to get a lower rate of interest, rather than keep on paying the nine per 
cent?—A. Yes, but we felt that we could not take care of all the business. 

Mr. Satms: I would hardly agree that it was “easy money” even at seven 
per cent. 


Mr. Hammett: Mr. McNeill made the statement that the bulk of these 
applications were when this law first came into force. The same thing happened 
in Ontario; there was a stampede of people flocking to the Board looking for 
money when the Board considered that many of them were not good business 
at all. 

Mr. Mrne: Do you blame them for trying to get a lower rate of interest 
if it was possible to get it? 

Mr. Hamuriu: No, I would not blame them for that; but people who 
were no good could hardly come for money and expect to get it, which was the 


ease with ists of them in Ontario. No business concern, or you yourself, 


would entertain making a loan to some of them. 
Hon. Mr. Toumis: The security was not good. 
Mr. HAMMELL: No. 


Mr. Mitne: That is not the point Mr. McNeill made. As I understood 
him these were reliable men who had loans at nine or ten per cent and wanted 
to get a reduction. 

The Wirness: They did not have it at nine or ten per cent; a lot of them 
had it at eight per cent. Under the existing conditions at that time we thought 
we could not go into the market and borrow a lot of money, because it was 
hard to get it, and we thought where they were secured with a reasonable 
rate of interest from the ordinary loan company, that we ought to keep ali 
the money we had to take care of the fellow who needed it worse and could 
not get it. We went to a lot of the outlying points where the other loan 
companics were not doing much and assisted the men there. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. Under the normal conditions many of these men could have been dealt 
with?--A. Yes, it was a question of whether they were already provided for. 
Q. I suppose many of these men who applied wanted to consolidate their 
mortgages and secure a lower rate?—A. Yes, in a great many cases, and in 
fact many applications came in that were made in ignorance of the wording 
of the Act, they did not qualify under the Act; a great: many people who were 
renters, for instance, and we had to reject them on that ground. 
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By Mr. Sales: 


@. Do you think agriculture can stand eight per cent in the West?— 
A. Well, it is a pretty stiff price, Mr. Sales. 


By the Acting Chairman: 


@. Am I to infer from your general statement that the benefit of the 
Loan Board 1n Manitoba was to give a low rate of interest?—A. It was just 
a regulating effect, really, was what we had in mind. 

@. And the extension of credit or borrowing power to sections of the 
Province not covered by the loan companies.—A. Yes, not covered by the 
ordinary Joan companies. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 

Q. For what reason was it that these loan companies did not go into the 
different sections that you speak of?—A. Well, they had loans already made 
outside of those localities and it was an expensive proposition going into these 
outlying points where small loans were asked for of say $300, which were just 
as expensive to look after as a $4,000 loan. 


By the Acting Chairman: 


@. You told us earlier in your evidence, Mr. McNeill, that the Govern- 
ment floated bonds and sold them to get the money?—A. Yes. 

@. Were these bonds sold readily to the investor in Manitoba?—A. They 
were sold outside the Province, I think, pretty much; sold in the open market. 

Q. In New York?—A. Yes, a lot of them were sold in New York. 

Q. At six per cent?—A. Five per cent. 

Q. Most of the money was borrowed at that rate, was it?—A. Yes, I have 
a statement showing the proportion. 

Q. You in turn then at the time gave your bonds for the proportion to 
the Government?—A. In lieu of theirs, yes, as they advanced the money, and 
we paid the same rate of interest as it cost the Government and paid all 
expenses of the issue. That was charged up to our Board. 


By Mr. McKay: 
Q. What percentage would your expenses amount to, one per cent?—A. 
In the operation? 
Q. Yes.—A. That is all we had. We had only one per cent to operate on. : 
That was supposed to operate. 
Q. That was not only the expense of operation but in reference to the 
sale of the Government bonds?—A. Yes, it paid all expenses, salaries and so on. 


By Mr. Robinson: 
Q. And left a surplus?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Are your arrears as much this year as in previous years?—A. It is the 
largest. Our business has grown. Last year we carried over forty per cent. 
This year we have collected only up to fifty and a half but I expect to get up 
to sixty before the summer is over. I think we will break about the same as 
last year. 

Q. That is the proposition has been a little more difficult this year than 
in previous years?—A. Yes, a little more difficult. Out of that $136,000 of 
profits we paid $10,000 back to the Government for the organization grant 
that they gave us at the beginning. We refunded that to them last fall. 
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By Mr. McKay: 


Q. Paying expenses?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is your opinion of the working of the Act?—A. I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that the Act has been of great benefit to the Province. 

Q. You think it is perfectly solvent?—A. Absolutely, yes. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. You do not think your bondholders are in danger of losing anything?— 
A. No, I don’t anticipate any loss. We have had a few little losses but any 
loan company is bound to have that. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. One point the Chairman is rather anxious to find out and that is the 
attitude of the farmer towards any scheme of loans under the Government. 
That is their willingness to repay the Government as compared with their 
willingness to pay the ordinary loan company. What is your experience on that 
line?—A. I must admit that there are some of them want to take advantage of 
that a little. We have had that trouble to work against. It is gradually disap- 
pearing though, because they know, as far as our Board is concerned, that we 
won’t tolerate it, that is all. 

Q. Is your Board appointed for any stated length of time?—A. No, there 
is no definite period of time. They are to remain in office until such time as 
they are dismissed. They can be dismissed at any time by the people who 
appointed them, but no definite stated term of appointment. 

Q. Is the Board paid by the Government or out of the business?—-A. No, 
we pay all the expense of the Board, all the salaries. My own salary is paid 
out of the running expenses. 

Q. You are the only man on full time?—A. Yes, the Board gets ten dollars 
a meeting and expenses. 

Q. Whether it is one or two days?—A. Yes, well, of course when we call 
a meeting it is usually not more than three hours, three or four hours. 


By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. How often do you meet?—A. Under the Act we have got to meet at least 
once a month, but last year we had 32 meetings, so that their fees were $320. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. Is. your Province financially strong enough to carry on the present 
agricultural credits?—-A. Yes, we think so. I would say so. 


By Mr. Robinson: 


Q. Did you ever have any outside influence try to effect a loan or any- 
thing of that kind?—A. We did for the first year or so, but I have not had any 
trouble since at all; it is the stand we took in the first place. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. In the event of your Board trying to satisfy the needs of legitimate 
borrowers, would the province be in a position to supply you with the money? 
—A. I think there would be no doubt about being able to borrow, yes; how- 
ever, that is a pretty big proposition. There are some sixty millions out on 
first mortgage in the province at the present time. 

Q. The point I want to get at is simply this; realizing that farmers must 
have cheaper money if they are going to continue farming in the west, no doubt 
eventually most of the farmers who at the present time have loans with the 
other companies at high rates of interest will desire to take advantage of your 
scheme—.—A. Yes. 
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Q. In that case I presume the Government will be in a position to handle 
the financial needs and supply you with the money to give the farmers the 
loans at the present rates of interest you are charging?—A. Yes, no doubt. 

Q. Take care of all of them?—A. I think we should take care of all of 
them, if necessary, yes. 


By Mr. Robinson: 


Q. You do not get any federal assistance?—A. No. 
Q. Do not need any?—A. No. 


By Mr. McKay: 

Q. Do you find the ordinary loan companies are coming down to your 
rate of interest on the renewal of your loans?—A. Not quite; I do hear they 
are lending some at 7 per cent now. There is lots of money available for loan- 
ing in Manitoba to-day even among the other companies, I think. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. How do you account for it that Saskatchewan money is being lent at 
9 per cent?—A. It has always been that the rates of interest are higher in 
Saskatchewan than Manitoba. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. What is the reason for that?—A. Manitoba is an old settled country, 
and things are a little more stable, and nearer the market. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Ontario is older than Manitoba and rates in Ontario are less than in 
Manitoba, and Manitoba is older than Saskatchewan, and therefore the rates 
are a little lower?—A. Yes. 


The Actina CuHatrMAN: The freight rates are higher the further west you 
go. 

Mr. Sates: Do you think freight rates and interest go hand in hand? 

The Actinac CuHatrMAN: No, but the more expense you have against your 
product the more risk there is loaning money. 

Mr. Catpweiu: The more handicaps the man has the more he should 
have? 

Mr. Saues: The further west they go the higher the freight rate is and the 
higher the interest rate is going to be. 


Mr. Hammett: That applies to any new country; the newer the country 
the greater the obstacles, and always will be. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 

Q. One question, in view of the statement you have made, that the farther 
west you go the higher the rate of interest, does that mean that probably the 
farther west you go you have more new settlers, and that those should be 
enured to the pioneer hardships while settling up the country by paying higher 
interest rates?—A. I suppose the risk in investing money in farther out- 
lying points west is greater than in an old established province like Manitoba 
where it is pretty well settled, and where if a piece of property did come back 
on your hands you have a bettér chance of disposing of it. 

Q. Don’t you think that is more a theory than an actual fact? If you 
were going farther west the valuation of the property would naturally be less 
than it would be in Manitoba; consequently the amount of money you lend on 
a piece of property farther west would be much less in proportion than you 
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would lend in Manitoba; consequently under those circumstances the risk 
would be practically no greater. Yet you presume they should be charged a 
higher rate of iterest?—A. It is being done; I did not say I presumed it 
should be. 

Mr. Saues: It was the statement the chairman made. 


The Actinc CuarrMan: I said we had evidence before us that it was 
being done. 

Mr. Munro: Is it not a matter of business that the poorer the risk the 
higher the rate paid? I assume if it is a newer country and the loans are 
placed more widely apart there will be more cost in connection with those 
loans from start to finish; that is our experience further west. 

Mr. Sates: How long have we to go before we are considered old enough 
to have a reduction in interest? 


Mr. Munro: That is a matter of business. As a country gets filled up 
and conditions get stabilized you always get a better rate of interest. 

Mr. Garpiner: I think the idea behind it is when you get a pioneer 
country bleed them for all they are worth. 


Mr. Saues: The necessities of the borrowers—. 
Mr. Garpiner: Are greater, consequently you can bleed them, and do so. 
The Actinc CuHarrman: I think you are overstating that. You get a 


greater percentage of misfits in a new country, and as time goes on they are 
weeded out and the risks grow less. 


Mr. McKay: If the most remote parts of the province had units there they 
could get money just as easily as in the centre; if the farmers formed units in 
their townships they could borrow the money just the same as they could in 
the densely populated centres of the agricultural population. 


Mr. Sates: What kind of units? 

Mr. McKay: Take the Province of Ontario, they have units in the town- 
ship; a township unit is composed of seven members, and these units act as the 
medium to get the money from the Government. 

Mr. Sates: By pledging each other’s credit? 

Mr. McKay: No. 

The Acting CuairMAN: They pass upon the applicant. 


Mr. McKay: Yes. No matter how scattered the township may be if there 
is enough to form a unit, and if there is not enough the law provides for amal- 
gamation to form a unit. 


Mr. Sates: You are talking of the rural credit scheme as against these 
farm loans— 


Mr. McKay: Both; long term loans. The other day we had only fifteen 
short term loans, so that it is all long term loans in the Province of Ontario. 
Even though two townships had to unite, they could act as a unit and get 
money just as cheap as any other part of the province. 


Wirness: Where would they borrow that money for long term purposes? 


Mr. McKay: The same as your Manitoba system; they get the same access 
to the reservoir of money as any other farmers in the Province of Manitoba, no 
matter how remote they would be. You take in Northern Ontario, in the fire 
area, I might say that probably the bulk of the loans are up in that new dis- 

7 trict. In the Ontario system there is no limitation as far as that is concerned, 
y aman in the remotest part of Ontario could get a loan from the Government 
F under the system. 


[Mr. Lachlan MeNeill.} 
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By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. There is no difference in different parts of the province out west?—A. 
No, it applies all the same. 


Exuisir No. 130 
Cash received on account. 
(Printed as appendix). 


Exurpir No. 131 
Financial statement. 
(Printed as appendix). 


By Mr. Milne: 
Q. Can you give us any information on the short term loans?—-A. I have 
not made a study of short term credit; I have devoted all my life to these farm 
loans. I know in a general way the working of the system. 


The Actina CHatrMAN: We thank you for attending on the committee. 
We will now call Mr. Fraser of the Farm Loan Board of Saskatchewan. 


Witness retired. 


CoLIn FRAsrR, sworn and examined. 


By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. What is your address?—A. Regina. 

Q. Your occupation?—A I am Commissioner of the Saskatchewan Farm 
Loan Board. 

Q. I have before me the summons that was sent you, similar to that I read 
to Mr. McNeill; you were asked to bring with you and produce all information 
concerning the organization and operation of the Farm Loan System, and all 
figures necessary for a full investigation into the working of your system includ- 
ing particulars of amounts invested, amounts advanced, amounts of principal and 
interest in arrears. Have you a statement that you wish to put before the 
Committee?—-A. I have not prepared any statement at all. I brought certain 
documents with me; I brought copies of all the reports that have been issued by 
the Board. 

Q. Annual Reports?—A. Yes. There are six of these; we have been in 
operation since 1917. ; 

Q. Describe briefly the history of your organization, and at the close of 
your evidence you may place those on file with the Committee, if you wish?—A. 
Yes, I brought them down for that purpose. 

Q. We will file them as you go along?—-A. The Act under which we operate 
was passed in March 1917, and the purpose of the Legislature was to ‘secure 
lowering of the rate of interest. They felt that the interest rate charged on farm 
mortgages in Saskatchewan was higher than the circumstances warranted, and 
higher than the farmers could well afford. 


Exurtsit No. 132 
Saskatchewan Farm Loan Act and Amendments. 
(Not printed). 


Q. What was that general rate?—A. It was at that time ranging from § 
per cent to 9 per cent, generally it was 8 per cent in 1917. 
Q. On what terms?—A. Five year terms. 
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Q. Five years and over?—A. Yes. And the Board fixed their rate for mort- 
gages at 64 per cent, started loaning at 64 per cent. That they felt was the 
lowest they could lend at at the price that had to be paid at that time for money. 
The Provincial Treasurer borrowed the money for the Board, and he has been 
endeavouring to borrow at 5 per cent, but he has not been very successful, that is 
we have been now for two and a half years practically out of funds unable to 
secure money with which to continue operations very practically very actively. 

Q. At the five per cent rate?—A. Yes; and we were confined to the province 
itself for securing funds, we were not permitted to borrow money in the fall of 
1917, the first fall that the Provincial Treasurer intended starting a general 
campaign; he was stopped right after he started. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. By the Minister of Finance?—A. Yes, to permit the war funds to be se- 
cured instead, and we were running along pretty slowely quite awhile for that 
reason, and it has not been possible I presume for the Provincial Treasurer to go 
outside into the open market to get money at a low enough rate to lend. He was 
paying 5 per cent for the money he borrowed on what are called farm loan de- 
bentures or “Greater Production Bonds” they were called while the war was on. 


By the Acting Chairman: 

Q. Those were issued by the provincial government?—A. Yes; he pays 5 
per cent on those and he charges us five and one third per cent for the money; 
one third is presumed to be sufficient to cover the expense of raising the money 
for us and looking after the matter, and we lend the money at 64 per cent. 

Have you been able to operate at the one per cent all over?—A. We have 
one and one-sixth per cent—yes, we have not only been able to carry on all our 
expense, but we have a surplus of between $140,000 and $150,000 in that period 
while we have been operating. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Have you ever considered the advisability of reducing that spread of 
one and one-sixth per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. And allowing the Provincial Treasurer to increase the interest that he 
would pay?—A. No, we have not; our surplus is a pretty small surplus con- 
sidering we have over nine millions out, you see, and we are providing for the 
possibility of losses; we have not realized any losses so far, but there are possi- 
bilities of loss. We have property on hand, and we have those that will come 
on hand, and there are districts in the province that have not been very successful 


A as years, and there are possibilities of loss, in fact I might say probabilities 
or loss. 


By the Acting Chairman: 


Gy. Mr. Fraser, you have told us how you get your money; what security 
do you give to the provincial treasurer?—A. We hypothecate all our mortgages 
with the provincial treasurer. All our mortgages are turned over to him. 


By Mr. Hammell: 
Q. Endorsed by the Board?—A. They just hypothecate them. We loan 
the money to the farmer and then hypothecate the mortgage. 
By the Acting Cheirman: 


Q. Describe your system of loaning to the farmer—A. The farmer 
applies to us, makes an application—of course our Act restricts our loans to 
certain purposes; as amended, the Act now says: 
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“Section 13: 


Every loan shall be expended on or used for the purpose of reimbursing 
a borrower for moneys already expended on: 
(a) Purposes which in the opinion of the board constitute perman- 
ent improvements to the property mortgaged as security; or 
(b) Purposes which in the opinion of the board will assist in the 
production development of such property; or 
(c) The payment of liabilities, which in the opinion of the board 
have been incurred for any of the aforesaid purposes; or 
(d) In special cases with the approval of the board, and upon such 
condit ons as it deems advisable, the acquisition of land for 
agricultural purposes.” 


You see, we are restricted in the purposes for which our money may be 
advanced. The farmer makes application to the Board for a loan, he comes 
direct to the Board, we have no agents, and pay no commissions, and we have 
an application form which ealls for particular information as to the purpose for 
which he requires the loan. 

Q. Do you advertise?—A. No, we do not advertise at all; we are too well 
known for the amount of funds we have available. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. Your borrower appears in person?—A. He just writes in to us and we 
send out an application blank. 


By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. How many have you on your Board?—A. Three. 
Q. How are they appointed?—A. All appointed by the Government. 


By Mr. McKay: ; 
Q. Farmers?—A. No, there is not a farmer, practically not a. farmer. 
In one sense, they are all farmers, they all have farms, but the three members 
of the Board—one comes from Saskatchewan, he is a retired banker, and Mr. 
Grayson of Moose Jaw is a rancher and farmer. 
Q@. You have a farmers’ government there?—A. It is not called a farmers’ 
government exactly, but it is a farmers’ government in reality. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. You say you have some unsuccessful districts?—-A. Yes, there are unsuc- 
cessful districts. ; 

Q. Where would they be located?—A. The southwest corner of the pro- 
vince; for instance, the extreme southwest corner has been very unsuccessful 
since 1915. 

Q. For what reason?—A. Too dry; drought has affected them every year 
ot that period. 

(). Is that the only section?—A. No, there are other sections, there is 4 
section that for several years now—almost as long a period—that is the section 
north oi the South Saskatchewan, extending westward say from Elbow to the 
western boundary; generally speaking, that has been a dry a1ea for four or five 
vears. That is the central west. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. And that is the district which produced the big crop in 1915?—A. Yes 
that southwest area generally had a tremendous crop in 1915. 
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By Mr. McKay: 


Q. I would like to ask a question. Supposing a farmer writes in for a 
loan, from some remote part of your province, would you describe the procedure 
before he would get that loan?—A. Yes. He writes in to say he wishes a loan, 
and if we have funds at the time we send him an application blank. He fills 
that out and furnishes us with the information; he is supposed to detail the im- 
provements on the land, the character of the soil and the subsoil, and what 
he has in the way of stock and implements. This is all called for in the 
application form, as well as the distance from market. Then we examine this 
application, and if the purpose for which he desires the loan meets with our 
requirements, then we look at the security to see, generally, how much of a loan 
he requires, and if there is a likelihood that the loan will be all right, then it is 
followed up, our inspector goes and looks at the land—. 

Q. You have an inspector going over the land?—-A. Yes, every time; we 
inspect every property. 


By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. Before you answer his application you send your inspector?—A. No, 
before we decide whether we will make the loan. We may decide not to make 
the loan at all, before sending an inspector up. For instance, supposing he asks 
for a loan of $1,000, and he says his property is worth $1,500; our Board is 
not permitted to loan more than 50 per cent, and as a matter of fact they do 
not care to loan more than 40 per cent. That is our regular limit; 40 per 
cent of our valuation. 


Q. The valuation put on by your own inspector?—A. Yes. If he is asking 


- for more than 40 per cent of his own valuation, we tell him there is no likeli- 


hood of it, because our valuation is very generally lower than that of the 
applicant. Occasionally we will have an applicant who will belittle his own 
property, but it is only one in 500, perhaps. 


By Mr. McKay: 

Q. Is your appraiser a farmer?—A. No, they are not farmers; one of 
them was a farmer—at any rate he homesteaded in Saskatchewan; another 
operates a farm, and has for years, but the third was never a farmer. 

Q. You have three appraisers?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Munro: 


Q. Do they go together or singly?—A. Singly. We keep one for the 
southern portion of the Province—that is, we divided the Province roughly 
into two portions, and we have two inspectors for the northern portion and one 
for the southern. 


By Mr. McKay: 

Q. Supposing you made a loan of $1,000, what would be the initial cost? 
—A. The solicitor’s fee is regulated by the Board; the solicitor’s fee on a $1,000 
loan, if the title is clear, is $7.50, and whatever the disbursements are must be 
paid in addition. The disbursements are usually the fees paid to the registrar 
for registering the mortgage and abstracting the title and so on. 

Q. About what do they average on a $1,000 loan?—A. The cost would 
run to $20 perhaps. The valuation, the inspection charge, is also charged. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Charged to the borrower?—A. Paid by the borrower. 
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By Mr. Hammell: 

Q. What is your inspection charge in Saskatchewan?—A. It varies from 
$6 to $10. We have a flat charge of $6 and a mileage charge of 10 cents a mile 
both ways from the nearest railway statiton with hotel accommodation, with 
a limit, in the case of mileage, not exceeding $4. That would allow 20 miles. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. And $6 for the inspection?—A. A flat rate of $6 and $10 is the highest 
charge we make for an inspection. If we have to go fifty miles it is not any 
more. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


@. Who pays the railway fare of the inspector?—A. The Board pays all 
the inspector’s expenses, and we charge the borrower the inspection expenses 
based on that regulation. It may cost us $50, but we could not charge more 
than $10. A cost of $50 is very rare. 


By Mr. McKay: 
Q. The farther away the heavier it is—A. A man who is fifty miles from 
the railway, we charged him ten dollars. 
By Mr. Gardiner: 
Q. Has that man got as good a chance of getting a loan as the man near 


the railroad?—-A. He has as good a chance, but not for so large a loan. He 
willl get 40 per cent of what we consider his property is worth, but no more. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. Does the Central West comprise any considerable area?—A. Yes, a 
large area—a very large area. 

Q. Take in the Southwest corner, it would comprise a large part of the 
Province?—A. Yes. 

Q. About what proportion of the province? One-third?—A. No, not a 
third, that would comprise about one-eighth. 

Q. You have some very successful portions I] suppose?—A. Yes. 

Q. I imagine around Abernethy would be one of the successful portions? 
—A. I think it must be. We have very few applications for loans from there. 

Q. It is one of the oldest districts?—A. Yes, it is an old settled district. 
Very likely they do not need them so much, or they are already served with loan 
companies, and do not want to go to the expense of a new loan for the sake 
of the difference in rate. 

Q. We had a witness here who said that they did their business around 
Abernethy, but I think they paid a higher rate of interest—A. Yes, they do not 
get any loans there under 8 per cent. I think they pay 8 per cent on their loans, 
but we have had very few applications from the Abernethy district, and made 
very few loans. We have very few applications from the Indian Head district. 
The applications that flooded us when we started came from the remotest 
portions of the Province, portions that the loan companies did not touch, or 
would not touch. We were flooded with applications from those sections. 

Q. From what part of the province?—A. The extreme north—the north- 
east. 

By Mr. Sales: 

Q. On the Prince Albert line?—A: Yes, from Ravine back to Fort Pitt. 

Q. What has been your experience in that district?—A. The loans have 
been very satisfactory to the Board. They are mixed farmers. All of them 


have stock and cattle. 
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Q. And the loans are small, too?—A. Yes, relatively small. 
Q. One thousand dollars?—A. One thousand dollars would be well above 
the average of the loans on a quarter section. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. How many applications does this $9,000,000 represent?—A. We have 
made about 3,850 loans, perhaps a few less than that. I have not the exact 
number. 

Q. How many have you rejected?—A. We have rejected far more than 
that, I would say—more than that at any rate. 


: By Mr. Mackay: 

a You have rejected over fifty per cent?—A. I think perhaps we have. We 

. have a great number of applications that have never been dealt with at all. 
We have been out of funds practically since December, 1920. We have paid 
out a great deal of money since then, but it was on business that had been 
transacted before that. These transactions existed prior to that date, but we 
have had great difficulty in securing funds for our purposes. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 

Q. Have you any classification of these loans, indicating whether they 
were made to pay off mortgages, and if any of them were used for buying land, 
and buying stock, and that sort of thing? There is a large percentage, I under- 
stand, for clearing up old loans——A. The earlier loans that were made—the 
loans made in 1917 and 1918, while the war lasted—a great number of these 
, were loans to original homesteaders who had no loans at all. We gave the 
b preference while the war lasted with our limited funds, to the man who had 

no loan, and who could not get loans from the loan companies, and a great 
number of our earlier loans were made in remote districts, where they were 
made to increase cultivation. The Board departed from the original intention 
of the Act to aid production. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. If the man who has a homestead for ten dollars an acre, finds that he 
has to mortgage his land, what is the man going to do who has to pay $20 an 
acre?—A. He is usually a man of considerable saving. A man who takes up a 
homestead has very little more than his ten dollars to start with, very often. 
Q. Homesteads near railways are practically all gone now, and a new man 
coming in must purchase land unless he goes away back, and will have to pay 
$20 an acre, and he will find it very much more difficult. What is his position 
going to be?—A. If he purchases at $20 an acre, he has a long term in which 
to pay the $20 an acre, at perhaps a better rate than he can get from any loan 
’ company. Take the man who purchases from the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
of He only pays 6 per cent on the money, and he has at least ten years to pay for 
f it, and does not usually apply for a loan until he is forced to. 
It Q. Exactly. He starts out with $3,000 as compared with the other man’s 
$10,000.—A. Yes. 
La Q. And an interest charge on $3,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. It makes the position worse than that of the original homesteader—A. 
He cannot get a loan at all until he has paid the vendor of the land 50 per 
cent or more of the purchase money. 


‘ Mr. Hammetu: Do I understand you to say, Mr. Sales, that a man pays 
1 $20 an acre for virgin land on the Canadian Pacific? 
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Mr. Sates: Yes. 
Mr. HamMeE tu: Close to the railway? 


Mr. Sauxs: If he is to go into Saskatchewan, and stay near the railroad, 
that is what he has to do, and $20 an acre would be low. 


Mr. Hammett: Would he not have an advantage over the man who went 
back from the railway? 


Mr. Sates: Yes, but many of our people on our best sections of the land, 
are now close to railways, where the land only cost them $10 an acre, and they 
still have to borrow money. 


By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. How were your dues paid up last year? Have you much in arrears. 
—A. Yes, we have a lot of arrears. We are labouring under a difficulty with 
our borrowers. 

Q. Give us that for each year—A. We made a return to the Legislature 
up to the 28th of February of this year. At that time we had owing to us for 
interest from the year 1918, $1,986.04. That was interest that had been carried 
over from 1918 and unpaid. From 1919 we still had owing to us $21,547.27. 

Q. The first exhibit is the Act (No. 182) —A. Yes, that is the Act with all 
the amendments that have been made since. The original Act is shown in print, 
and it is brought right up to date. From 1920 there was owing to us $63,011.10, 
1920 interest that had not been collected up to the 28th of February. From 
1921, $143,576.23, and interest due on the Ist of November, 1922, $279,433.82, 
still unpaid on the 28th of February. The total interest that was in arrears on 
the 28th of February was $509,554.46, a very heavy item. 

Q. Well, Mr. Fraser, can you give us the percentages of those compared in 
proportion with the whole amount due?—A. No, I cannot. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Have you the total amounts due? Have you the amount due in 1918, for 
instance?—-A, The amount that fell due then? 

Q. Yes.—A. No, I have not that figure: But the report for the year 1918 
would show the total of our assets. Our total assets at the end of 1918 were 
$1,758,366.77. 

Q. But that is not getting at the point?—-A. Our rate of interest was 64 per 
cent. 

Q. What was the total amount due in 1922—the amount of interest due?— 
A. That fell due? 

Q. Yes.—A. I have not that. I have only the amount that was due up to 
the 28th of February. I have what was unpaid at the end of the year, too. I 
had very little time, I might explain, after getting the summons. The summons 
reached me when my board was in session, and I had to spend all that day, 
and the next day dealing with matters before the Board, and I had only one day 
to go over it. 

Q. I suppose you would be willing to file this information?—A. Certainly. 

Q. Will you also file those figures Mr. Sales has asked for?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. To give us a proper bird’s eye view of it, we should have the outstanding 
amounts in 1922 as well as the amount received; you give u- the amount 
outstanding, but not the amount you received. The amount received and the 
amount outstanding would give us the amount that is due?—A. Yes. 
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Q. You have not got that with you?—A. No. I think my report will show. 
The report refers chiefly to the total amount loaned out during the year, and our 
total assets at the end of the year. 


Mr. CaLpwELu: He can send it to us. 


By the Acting Chairman: 


If the members will express what they want, no doubt Mr. Fraser will send it 
to us. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. What is your own view as to the amount outstanding, Mr. Fraser, and 
the way in which it is growing? You had $143,000 last year and you have 
$279,000 this year?—A. I think our collections this year have been better than 
they were last year. We have collected a larger percentage of our outstandings 
this year than last year, I mean 1922 as compared with 1921. In 1921 our 
collections were relatively very poor. 

Q. But your amount was much larger?—A. Yes. We have had a year longer 
in which to collect. This is what is due for 1921 and 1922, at the end of Feb- 
ruary, 1923. The amount for 1922 has only been outstanding and overdue a few 
months, from the Ist of November. 

Q. You added $136,000 this year; you have $279,000 this year?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have added $136,000?—A. Yes. We have collected for 1921, actual 
money collected in 1922 of interest due in 1921, so much money. A man who was 
owing us 1921 interest owed us also 1922 interest, and when he made his payment 
it was credited to 1921, 1920, 1919, or whenever it was due. 

Q. Asa matter of fact, you have been a little more strenuous?—A. Yes. We 
went after them this year, and collected about as strenuously as we knew how. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. Do you always go after them?—A. We always go after them. We do not 
go after a man very hard on his first payment. We send him a notice, and if 
he fails to meet it the next year we go after him much more harshly. 


By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. How long do you let a man go without having an understanding with 
him?—A. A short time. If he has a payment due and he says he has no crop, 
we promptly give him an extension until the following fall. We usually ask for 
a crop statement from him. If we know that there has been no crop in his 
dictrict, we do not ask for a crop statement, but if he is in a district where the 
crop has been very fair, we ask for a crop statement from him. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. You investigate that, do you?—A. Yes, we investigate. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Have vou had to consolidate?—-A. No. We have sometimes increased a 
man’s loan. A man who has had a loan from us and who wants to build a house 
or a barn, we increase his loan, but we never consolidate. We have never con- 
solidated anv arrears with principal. We do not do that. We increase a 
man’s loan if his security warrants it, and he wants it for a particular purpose 
that comes within the Act. We have done that in many cases. We have 
sometimes increased a man’s loan on three occasions, and sometimes twice. 
We have sometimes given a man a larger loan, sometimes he gives us additional 
security and gives us a new loan. 
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By Hon. Mr, Tolmie: 


Q. But net if his interest is behind?—A. Not if his interest is behind. We 
would not increase his loan on the security we have already, if his interest is 
in arrear. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Have you advanced much to pay taxes on farms?—-A. Yes, we have paid 
out quite a bit in taxes. 

Q. In which year?—A. In the year 1921. In March, 1921, the Provincial 
Treasurer notified us that he could advance us some more money, that he had 
some more money available, and could keep us going a while, and the Board 
decided that as 1921 had been a bad year—this was. in March of 1922—we 
decided that we would rather clean up the taxes for all our borrowers who had 
not been able to pay their taxes rather than to make a few additional loans. 
We sent to the Secretary-Treasurer of every municipality a list of the lands 
in that municipality mortgaged to the Board, and we paid up everyone of 
them. 

Q. Did you ask for the tax bills?—A. We asked for the tax bills. There 
is usually a penalty of eight per cent added to taxes on the first day of January 
in cach year. The Legislature had authorized the municipalities to extend 
that time for the 1921 taxes to the first of May, and all those municipalities who 
would accept payment if paid before the Ist of May without that penalty were 
paid those taxes, but we refused to pay taxes where they exacted the penalty, 
because we charged our borrowers 64 per cent from the time we advanced the 
money, so we would not pay it. 

Q. What was that. amount, how much did you pay out?—A. We paid out 
in the year 1922 $294,414.73 for taxes. 

Q. On how many farms?—A. I have not got the number, but a very large 
number of farms. 

Q. Have you made any advances to pay insurance?—A. Yes. We advanced 
money to protect our security there, for fire insurance purposes, on the buildings 
only, and for seed grain, for hail insurance premiums and for taxes. In the 
earlier years we called those all mortgage charges. We did not separate them, 
but afterwards we separated them, and we have the charges for seed grain and 
hail premiums separately. In 1922 we paid out $31,000. The amount out- 
standing at the end of 1922 for taxes was $294,414.73. 

(. You have given us the amount of taxes you paid in 1920. How much 
did you pay in 1921?—A. That was 1922. In 1921 we paid $16,434.43. 

Q. That would be for the previous year’s taxes?—A. Those were largely 
1921 taxes. We had a little money available at the end of the year and we 
paid in one or two municipalities all the taxes that were against land mortgaged 
to the Board. We paid out a good deal in December, 1921. 


By Mr. Sales: 
(). £31,000 for insurance?—A. $31,876 was what was standing under the 
heading of mortgage charges, which was mainly fire insurance premiums, but 
it may have included some of the other items for the earlier years before we 


separated them. ; 
Q. How much for seed grain?—A. In 1922, $9,214.93; in 1921, $36,959.77; 


in 1920, which was our heavy year, $95,931.30, for seed grain. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. Were those advances made to the men on whose farms you had mort- 
gages?—A. Only to our own borrowers. We would not advance to others. We 
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would not advance to our own borrowers except for use in connection with the 
land mortgaged to the Board. 

Q. When you made the loans to the borrowers, you considered they were 
good risks?—A. Yes. 

Q. You turned down many whom you did not: think were good?—A. We 
left in abeyance, many for whom we did not have funds. 


By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. What number were those, whom you left in abeyance?—A. There are 
not many standing now that were good risks, but there were quite a number 
we inspected that were probably good risks, at the time we were asked to stop 
lending, not to accept any more business, for lack of funds. 

Q. How long is it since you were asked to stop lending?—A. Two and 
one half years, but we were authorized to make advances periodically since 
that. 

Q. Towards new loans, or towards assisting in the old loans?—A. The 
provincial treasurer would tell us that he could authorize us lending a certain 
amount of money. From December, 1920, until March, 1922, we were practic- 
ally at a standstill so far as new loans were concerned. In February or March 
of 1922 we were told we could go ahead loaning about $100,000 a month. $300,- 
000 took care of taxes, and we did not do any lending for some time after that. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. What was your largest loan?—A. Our largest loan? 

Q. Yes.—A. I have not that here. We have no limit. 

Q. The point I am trying to get at is that you have not loaned to any of 
these men who are farming large areas?—A. Yes, we have, although we did not 
at all after the war. We have loaned to some of these. I think likely we have 
loaned $20,000 to one individual. We have had applications for larger loans. 

Q. I was figuring up the tax of $294,414 with 3,850 borrowers. That 
would average nearly $80 for each borrower for taxes alone?—A. Yes. 

Q. How do you explain this, because we had a pretty good crop in the 
west. It was a fairly large crop?—A. That was 1922 you mean? 

Q. Yes—A. We had a good crop in 1922. 

Q. How do you account for these men being so far behind in their taxes, 
nearly $300,000?—A. The taxes are almost the last thing that a great number 
of farmers will pay; almost the last thing they will pay; and they do not pay 
that, and the Board are next to the last, if they are allowed. 

Q. I was coming to that after a while. That is a point that interests Mr. 
McMaster very much. Still you say you are putting it down—they must be 
paying somebody else—A. They must pay the thresher. In the 1921 crop we 
had reports from farmers, sending in their crop statements showing that the 
threshing cost more than the whole of the crop of the year 1921. Those men 
could not pay taxes or anything else. 


By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. It cost more than the crop was worth?—A. It cost more than the crop 
was worth. One farmer told me that when he sold his crop he was $200 short 
of paying his threshing. That was in 1921. Threshing was abnormally high, 
and the threshing, by legislation, is made the first lien on the crop. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Would that be in rust areas?—A. The one I had in mind was from 
the southeastern corner of the province, where they had grasshoppers and J 
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think rust, and the damage from grasshoppers was quite considerable and a 
lot of their crop had to be threshed by the hour, and the returns were poor. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. Was that in 1921?—A. That was the 1921 crop. 
Q. It was badly rusted there?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. Are these threshers private concerns?—A. All private concerns. 

Q. That would be a good place for co-operation among the farmers, put- 
ting in their own threshing machines—A. Yes, there would be a chance for 
that, but they are all farmers who own these threshers. They are about the 
hardest on the farmer. The thresher and the hired man, I think, are the two 
worst enemies the farmers have in Saskatchewan. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. I have heard it said by the loan companies that the man they look upon 
as the greatest risk was the man who owned a threshing machine and a stud 
horse?—A. Yes. Twenty years ago and thirty years ago—thirty years ago we 
would not lend to a man who had a threshing machine or a stud horse, and we 
would not loan to the man with a stud horse to-day, but I do not think there 
is the same objection now to a man with a threshing outfit on the part of the 
loan companies. A great many farmers have their own threshing outfit. 

Q. Even then, when they owned a threshing machine it would cost a tre- 
mendous amount of money to do the threshing, even owning their own 
machine?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Mvwno: It is rather an anomalous position that the threshing was 
not considered as a good profession, yet the farmer bought his own machine. 

Mr. Sates We bought them largely because we had to wait. In 1911 I 
absolutely refused to buy a threshing machine. As a consequence my crop 
was snowed under and I had to buy one. But that is the reason, Mr. Munro, that 
there is such a short time between taking it off and the time the snow comes 
on. You have to get busy at it. If you sit waiting for a big machine, you will 
run the risk of losing the whole thing. 


\Virness: And really the cost of the threshing comes back to the labour 
question too. The thresher has to hire ordinary labourers and pay them $7 
a day, in the Fall; but because of his lien on the crop, of course he must do the 
threshing but he is protected and he will pay these men whatever wages he has 


to pay. 


By Mr. Munro: 


Q. What would happen if a farmer owed a thresher $200 and had nov 
the money to pay for it, would the thresher have a further lien on the farm?— 
A. No, he would not have a lien on the farm. He has a lien on that crop, for 
that year only. If after the crop is sold there is $200 that the farmer is still 
owing the thresher, and if the farmer is not worth the money, the thresher 
would be out that $200. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. But if he is worth it outside of the crop, then the thresher can collect 
it?—A. Yes, in the case I have in mind, I have no doubt he did collect it, but 
not until the following fall. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. With regard to outstanding taxes, it is not the fact that the farmer was 
keeping that money in his pocket and refusing to pay?—A. Oh no. 
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Q. Simply that he did not have enough?—A. Simply that he did not have 
enough money to go round. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. I think there may be a wrong impression about the thresher. The 
thresher is not making much money.—A. No, his difficulty is with the hired 
labour we get in the Fall. That hired labour puts the thresher in bad. It 
affects the farmer both ways. Whether the farmer hires him or the thresher, 
it, is the farmer who has to pay for it in the long run, and the wages that they 
ean command, they come up there and our season is short and they will just 
demand the very highest, it has no relation to their worth at all. 

Q. It is outside labour coming in for the harvest season.—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Milne: 


Q. Then there is another thing; the extremely high cost of the threshing 
oitfit?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
(). And the very short season it is in use?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. Mr. Fraser, do you think your Board gets as large a proportion of its 
instalments and interest paid each year as the ordinary mortgage company ?— 
A. No, it does not. That is the first year. 

Q. To what do you attribute that tendency?—A. In the first place our 
borrower knows it is Government money that he has, and he feels that he 
is not going to be put out of business if he does not make the payment. With 
a loan company he looks for harsher treatment than he does from us; he thinks 
that he has got to meet his payments to them. 

Q. Would you consider that an inherent weakness or strength in your system? 
—A. It is an inherent weakness. It is one thing we have to combat. 


By Mr. Munro: 


Q. Would that be further accentuated if the loan were from the Dominion 
Government instead of the Provincial?—A. It might be. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. I would like you to enlarge on this a little more definitely. We have 
a big crop and it sells for a fair price, and yet the farmer has not money 
enough to pay his taxes, let alone his loans. To what do you attribute that?— 
A. He has other debts accumulated. This is the first year; the preceding 
crop had brought in nothing, he had gone behind in that year, and what he had 
gone behind had to be met out of this crop. 

Q. 1921 was not a very small crop?—A. It was a pretty fair crop but a 
very large proportion of it went to pay for the threshing and so on. 

Q. Would you agree with this, that the high cost of everything the farmer 
has to buy has maintained its level, it has not come down, and consequently 
when he reaches the end of the year he finds he cannot make ends meet?— 
A. That is quite true, yes; the cost of everything the farmer has to buy has not 
at all come down as the stuff he has to sell; nothing like it. 

Q. And if it was down to pre-war prices, about the same as the price of 
the commodities he grows, he would have no difficulty?—A. There would be 
a very marked difference in the position of the farmers, yes. 


By Mr. Milne: 


Q. You have been in business for five years. Is the farmer still looking 
on the Government in the same light as he did?—A. Oh no, it is the first year’s 
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instalment that we have to carry over, very generally. The second year, we 
bring it to his attention very forcibly that our claim must be met. He dis- 
regards us the first year very generally. That is not true of every farmer, 
but a very large proportion of them, the first word we get from them after we 
have notified them of our claim is, that their money is all gone, they have 
paid it out to others. The difficulty under which we labour is that our rate 
is lower than anyone else charges and they prefer to pay off say the 9, 10 or — 
12 per cent claims and let the 64 per cent stand. 

Q. The point is this, that the farmer looks on the Government loan now 
more as a business proposition, than he did in the earlier years or does he still 
look on it in the light of it being easy money?—A. After the second year he 
looks upon it as a claim that has to be met just the same as any other. 

Q. Then that would not really affect you to-day then?—A. It only affects us 
to-day for the men who have got loans recently. It takes time to educate each 
borrower up to the point where he knows that this claims must be met the same 
as any other claim. 

@. You have reached that stage now, you have them fairly well educated 
to the fact that it is a purely business proposition?—A. Yes, we have a lot of 
them educated to the fact that it is a purely business proposition and that we 
must have our claims paid. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. You said the borrowers prefer to pay off those debts on which they are 
paying 9 and 10 per cent, and did you say 12 per cent?—-A. Yes, 12 per cent. 
They pay that on some implement accounts and for horses. Overdue imple- 
ment notes to implement companies and I think perhaps horse notes too. 

Q. Would those range as high as 12 per cent do you think, for implements? 
—A. They have been. I don’t know whether they are this last season, but 
they have been 12 per cent in the past for some implement concerns. 

Q. Any others as high as that?—A. I think some horse notes were as high 
as 12 per cent. 

@. From whom were these horses bought?—-A. Horse dealers bringing horses 
from Ontario and elsewhere. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. What do they pay for store bills?—A. I don’t know; that store bills are 
as high as 12. I fancy ten per cent is the common rate. 

Q. I know of storekeepers charging 1 per cent per month.—A. Well it may 
be that too. I have not had many of the store bills brought to my attention. 
It is quite likely that that is the case. 

Q. What would 1 per cent per month compounded in that way amount to 
ina year? You are an actuary?—A. No, I am not an actuary, but I would say 
at a guess it would run pretty close to 13 per cent. 

Q. Not more—A. I don’t think it would go more than that. It might, but 
just at a guess. It would not be difficult to compute at all. I could compute 
it but I would need a little time. 

By Mr. McKay: 

Q. You have had considerable experience in your own Province regarding 
these agricultural credits?—-A. Yes. 

Q. What is your personal opinion as to the solvency of the scheme as 
regards your own Province?—A. I have every confidence in its absolute solvency. 
TI have not any doubt at all about that. Oh no. Although the rate of interest 
is higher in Saskatchewan than it is in Ontario or in Manitoba, I think the 
Province of Saskatchewan is just as good a Province to lend in as either of the 
others, and that our rate of interest should be down to a lower rate. 
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Q. And do you think you are able to raise money enough in your own 
Province to meet all the demands?—No, we are not. That is our difficulty, 
that we cannot raise half of it. 

Q. Why is that?—A. We are raising it in our own Province so far. We 
are only offering our bonds for sale in our own Province, but our own Province 
has not had much of a surplus. That is the surplus they had in the earlier 
years, in 1917, I think our farmers contributed something like 17 millions to 
the Victory Bond issue of that year, and altogether the Province must have 
contributed something like forty or fifty millions. 

Q. Your demands are more than you can meet?—A. Far more. 

Q. How do you expect to meet those demands, which may increase?—A. 
We can only look to meet them when money becomes more plentiful, so that 
the Provincial Treasury can secure money at a rate that we can lend. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Are we to infer that the surplus cash of the moneyed people of your 
Province was largely tied up in Victory bonds?—A. It was, yes. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Non-taxable Victory bonds, which were very attractive?—A. Very 
attractive. 


Mr. Sates: That is what we have been living on for the last three years. 


Mr. CatpweELui: You said the tendency was for the borrower not to pay 
the Government the first year? 


The Witness: Yes. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. I would like to put a hypothetical case to you. Supposing you had 
been charging the mortgages 12 per cent and the implement company six per 
cent, which would they pay first?—-A. I think they would pay the high rate 
first. 

Q. So it was the fact that they wished to pay the high rate first, and not 
that it was a Government that was the creditor—A. There is the difference 
though, that if our rate were 12 and they were owing a loan company whose 
rate was 12, they would pay the loan company in preference to paying us. 

Q. That is not a fair comparison. Reverse the position exactly —A. They 
would pay the loan company; they know the loan companies; they have had 
experience with them for 25 years, and they know they must be paid, and the 
loan companies do get their money in better than we do. 

Q. You are getting away from the point. Suppose a man had a loan from 
a loan company at six per cent, and a loan from you at 12, which would he 
pay first? Wouldn’t he pay the 12 per cent loan?—A. No, he would pay the loan 
ee any still, because the loan company has taught them that they must be 
paid. 

Q. They must have them awfully scared?—A. Yes, they have them scared, 
and I hope we will too. That is our purpose. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. How many Saskatchewan five per cent bonds did they sell this last 
year to place at your disposal for re-loaning? For the last 12 months? We 
had an intimation here that it was about three quarters of a million sold.—A. 
I think it was perhaps three quarters of a million sold. Something like that 
sold in 12 months. 

Q. And all this was put at your disposal?—A. Yes, that was placed at 
our disposal. : 
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Q. Then this last 12 months’ experience leads you to hope that you will 
be able to sell more Provincial bonds and keep the pot boiling as it were?—A. 
Well, that is far too slow. As a matter of fact when this Board was estab- 
lished, we did affect the rate of interest to some extent; there were some loans 
made at 7 and 74 per cent during that first season, but when the Provincial 
Treasurer was stopped in his campaign in the sale of bonds in the Fall of 
1917, the loan companies realized that we were out of business, and that we 
were not going to have money to lend. ‘ 


Q. Is it Mr. Dunning’s idea to borrow from the well-to-do farmer, and then 
re-loan to the needy farmer?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. But you sell to the city men as well?—A. Oh, yes, we can sell to anybody. 
_ Q. Was there not a large number of this years’ loan subscribed by the 
hail imsurance?—A. Yes, a lot came from the surplus of the hail insurance. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 
Q. From whom did that come?—A. From the farmers of course. 
By Mr. Gardiner: 
Q. Supposing they were to have a heavy hail loss next year, isn’t it pos- 


sible that the Hail Board might draw from that?—A. Certainly, if they re- 
quire it they will have it back. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 
Q. They will redeem their bonds in three months?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. What constitutes the Hail Insurance Association, are they farmers 
themselves?---A. Yes, they are farmers themselves. 


By Mr. McKay: 
Q. Have you deposit banks among farmers the same as they have in 


Ontario, banks specially for farmers to deposit in the same as they have in the 
Province of Ontario?—A. No. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. I think that is one thing that should engage your attention, the opening 
of a savings bank in Saskatchewan, so that the people in small towns, the 
children and so on, can be taught to save their money?—A. Of course we have 
nothing to do with the raising of funds; that is exclusively in the hands of the 
Provincial Treasurer. : 

Q. If you would recommend that scheme to the Provincial Treasurer I 
think you would perform a public service. 


The Acting CrraiRMAN: We will hear Mr. Fraser further at four o’clock. 


Mr. Grimmer: I have received word from some of the shippers in Carleton 
County, who believe that an injustice has been done to the shipping interest 
and to business by the evidence that has been submitted to this committee. 
I am sure that the committee wants all the facts in connection with the matter 
and I would move that Guy Porter of Perth, and Charles Gallagher of Bath, 
and Frank Smith of East Florenceville be summonded before the committee 
to give evidence; and also that Mr. F. W. Pirie be recalled, and let him bring 
with him his books and papers in connection with the sale of fertilizer to the 
farmers for the last two years. I think this is information the committee 
should have before them. 
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Mr. Catpweiu: Mr. Porter has been already summoned; he will be here 
on the 15th. 

Mr. Grimmer: Could you arrange to have these come up at the same time 
and clear the whole thing up? 

Mr. Catpwetu: In this connection we have summoned Mr. Porter, Mr. 
Hatfield, Mr. McCane, Mr. Webb, and Mr. Esty, but if the committee want 
some more I can see no objection whatever. However, we have five men 
summoned. 

Mr. Satxs: Are they connected with this association? 

Mr. CarpweLu: They are all members of the Canadian Exchange. 


At the suggestion of the acting Chairman the consideration of Mr. Grim- 
mer’s m>tion was deferred. 


The Committee adjourned until 4 p.m. 


Afternoon Session 
4 p.m. 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into agricultural conditions 
throughout Canada resumed at 4 p.m. Hon. Mr. Sinclair in the Chair. 


Mr. Fraser recalled. 


By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. Will you continue your evidence, Mr. Fraser? Do you wish to continue 
further with your statement, or had you completed what you had to say?—A. I 
have here the particulars of the Board’s activities. Is that what you want? 

Q. Yes. Have you any yearly statement of the activities of the Board? 
—A. Yes, I have copies of the reports here for every year since we started. 

Q. Your reports as manager?—A. No, it is the Board’s report. Three 
members of the Board signed. 

Q. This is the annual report of the Saskatchewan Farm Loan Board for 
the year ending December 31, 1922. 


By Mr. McKay: 
Q. How many reports have you?—A. One for each year—six reports. 


By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. Well, Mr. Fraser, you can file those with the Committee.—A. Yes. 
Q. Do you wish to refer to them in your evidence?—A. Yes, it is just 
possible that I do. 


Exursits No’s 133, 134, 135, 186, 137 and 138 Saskatchewan Farm Loan Board 
—Annual Reports for the years 1917-1922 filed by witness. 
(Not printed.) 


_ Q. Have you any financial statement to the end of the year?—A. Yes, 
: this is for the year 1922. I did not bring them for every year. 
[ am (Mr. Colin Fraser.] 
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EXHIBIT No. 139 


THE SASKATCHEWAN Farm Loan Boarp 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT DECEMBER 31st, 1922 


13-14 GEORGE V, A. 1923 


Liabilities 
Bank Overdraft (Union Bank).. $ 35,298 13 
At credit of Suspense Account. . et 1 wen 
Saskatchewan Farmers’ Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany.. 466 55 
We Biyth.. 203 68 
Inability to Government of Saskatchewan 
Advances for Working Capital... . .. $8,593,400 00 
Less repayments... ..°.. .. .. SE Eee: 25,596 52 
-— - 767,803 48 
Advances for Seed Grain.. .. 170,935 76 : 
Less repayments... .. . 105,330 17 si 
a 65,605 59 
Advances ‘for Taxes.. ...).- . Soe 310,846 95 
Less repayments... . 151,407 18 
——--- == 159,439 77 
Advances for Hail Insurance.. .. . 74,524 67 
Less repayments. . 52,585 11 
—_—______— 21,939 56 
Advances for Foreclosed Loans. . 62,582 03 
Less repaymenes. 42. gi eee 1,913 30 
60,668 73 
Advances for Administration Expenses. . 161,000 00 
Interest on Worgne eppue 1,245,589 35 
Less payments. d 914,511 69 
——_______ 331,077 66 
Balance at Credit of Profit and Loss Account. . 146,890 27 
$8,752,163 69 
Assets 
Cash.on hand December 31st,,1922.. .. .. .. 676 80 
Investments and Accruals 
First Mortgages on land.. .. 8,593,706 04 
bess Tepayments. a 825,596 52 
SSS 7 eee a 
Seed Grain Advances. . 171,088 86 
Less repayments... .. 105,830 17 
——_—________ 65,758 59 
Taxes Advantesis 5. ie: << 311,159 16 
Less repayments... . 151,407 18 . 
————————— 159,751 98 
Hail Insurance Advances. . 74,524 67 
Less repayments.. . 52,585 11 
—____. 21,939 56 
Foreclosed Loans Advances.. .. .. 62,582 03 
Less repayments.. . 1,913 30 


60,668 73 
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Interest on Loans Accrued to October 31st, 1922, 


Be Movember 1st, lO22. pos on, oe. on, bl 404,480 16 
[DESEO sf ek i110 211) Se ae Pa 914,511 69 
————.__ $562,968 47 
Interest on Loans accrued for November and 
December, 1922, not due till oi eget 
HOES. 3% , 87,417 45 
Mortgage Charges (Receivable). . es 13,939 56 
Solicitors’ Disbursements (Receivable) ake 1,403 53 
Inspection Revenue (Receivable). . ae 800 00 
Equipment and Plant 
ence urmiiire .. |... +. GAY. «git FITTS S 7,767 88 
IGS TIA ECIET IO: 5 eee 388 38 
—_—— 7,379 50 
melee et. CEs SAM ise tise 2,306 00 
Meserdcereciagigm.. te tg 1,106 00 
oe 1,200 00 
Wiapses. <u m2 EMG: At Tso AR ARG i.e ATS BYE" 203 00 
Less depreciation.. .. .. .- .- atc BY 8G 53 00 
—_—___—_—__—_ 150 00 


$8,752,163 69 


REVENUE ACCOUNT FOR YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31ST, 1922 


Expenditures 
DeMeenMMasCeaCMSes.. 5. 05005 5. 5. ve cs we ee oe se te)  ~6OOGO UO 
cone E PUD LT] SIDS (S(T at ae a ae py SR a im meena 11,624 88 
Sere em me Papen ese flict tite Oe ye ee PU ee ash toyo e204 5,964 33 
Depreciation 
SLT IVF 2/5 916/21 T2101 Rl laa 388 38 
1078 5 cw epaaeaies lela aiias hele sp aninianials Agia 53 00 
Pamomioniles: 1... 4. .} sasweni |. nism. .| . mowsps 1,106 00 
a 1,547 38 
Net Profit 1922 carried to Profit and Loss 
PECGUMb. <<. 4°. Soe! J. ue, é 70,691 71 
$ 125-413) du 
Income 
Interest, excess of interest accrued receivable 
over interest accrued payable.. .. .. .... 115,243 99 - 
Commissions. . iP anetice Ace auih. ee Lone. ay 10,169 36 


$ 125,413 35 
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Prorit AND Loss Account 


YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31st, 1922 
Inspection Revenue, balance of 1921 assets unrealized written off. $ 377 50 
To Balance ‘carried :to 1922) cimure ae ie Be a ee 146,890 27 


$ 147,267 77 


By, Balance fromel921 = 229.7. ct are eee oe 76,576 06 
By Balance from Revenue brought down.. De een cane ee 70,691 71 


$ 147,267 77 


EXHIBIT No. 140 


==5 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 Total 


> cta: = Cts: S$. cts. 3% Cts: 37 Cts” $*icts. iS’ ts: 


Principal 2. c.,eccce shee ees 211,567 85]1,546,798 92}2,000,781 70|2,372,957 76]2, 100,479 45) 361,120 36)8,593, 706 04 
Mortgage ONANKESL ies wenn 2 00 122 77 3,915 54 7,967 23 14,144 73 31.876 34] 58,028 61 
elec nen MERC emOABAAbardy dob ce llboosemarbead lidgncosoodoe 29,782 76} 95,131 30) 36,959 77 9,214 93) 171,088 76 
Hail. prams. 2252 eaten hc ok weiss a leoame comerea lees a eetoee 1,103 80} 28,794 39} 44,626 48) 74,524 67 
TAxes Ee bec cc cas coer eee Peer cis cs ocseblucdwesse een « 310 00} 16,434 43} 294,414 73] 311,159 16 


211,569 85/1,546,921 69|2,034,480 00!2,477,470 09|2,196,812 77| 741,252 849,208,507 24 


Less Behave 


Principal. 0 ee eo Rey ooo Be ee id Oe Re eee 5 Ae ete ete SIE a eee eae 825,596 52 
Mortgage charges Bia sinc wie Aka Avaveru Lucida SG) Gi ayaa Grapuilcta alee aiaunel y Cie cyeRe) abt tc Rey ates mar one ny cer 44,089 05 
Se Paciinsng saa ona c THe neeAGes Sona OnbuuenGanos doagea sO nAnaOd OUD EGeOode 22oc0sc U2 bb 105,330 17 
Hail premiums 7.4.2 Soa NAN PEC EE IIR . Bae AE Re ds Pate oe a atta ota 52,585 11 
TTRXe6 Gist) VAG le oe Sie Ml clore 6 oh, ile waa shee Shak tae bie Pees SSIES Sesiein tC Eor Spe ets LS eVE (ee cea aC 151,407 18}1,179,008 03 
Balance outstanding as\of December als Wage eet ec ne oe eee re yer eros 8,029,499 21 
Brincipalinot yetidues . scans sae se oes s oh oracle Sah slehele Js aes ne Lic ee Clee ere eer $7,637,012 48 
iPrincipaloverdue,. 62% 62% 6. 8 ook Goat Sele ds Soto tiers ce Bue HN) ae ee ee 131,097 04 
Mortgage charges overdue—Mainly fire insurance premiums................--+-e00- 13,939 56 
Deed eran Overdue: . ccc c oes c coe ee tome eee ee ye eee ene ents See EEE ee erae 65,758 59 
Hailpremiums/Ov.erduess 2. : sissies sees echoes Oe la ee eee once 21,989 56 
Taxés overdue: 5. (0 Ss. a Sa I ER ee Veena gene iets 159,751 98 


SUMMARY 
— Principal | Mortgage Seed _ Hail Taxes Total 
charges grain insurance 


3 cts: $ cts: $' cts? $1cts: Ss cts: S$ ctae $ cts. 


Advances to Dec. 31, 1922...... 8,593,706 04) 58,028 61) 171,088 76{ 74,524 67) 311,159 16/............ 9,208,507 24 
Advances since Dec. 31, 1922....] 227,907 24, 15,539 50 WB 24 OSE eee aes 1695522 73tss .: .. . Hees 420,493 56 
8,821,613 28{ 73,568 11) 178,612 85] 74,524 67) 480 681 89)...°..-2 252: 9,629,000 80 

Total 


Repayments to Dec. 31, 1922...| 825,596 52) 44,089 05) 105,330 17) 52,585 11; 151,407 18/1,179,008 03 
Repayments since Dee. 31, 1922] 101,777 13; 10,342 10} 14,925 89} 10,510 36) 61,053 02) 198,608 50{1,377,616 53 


927,373 65| 54,431 15]. 120,256 06} 63,095 47] 212,460 20/1,377,616 53/8, 251,384 27 


SUMMARY OF OUTSTANDINGS AT APRIL 30, 1923 


Prmeipal not. yewaue. ets nee) cece eset t avasoteiniseganeicie nd aol © pie Rees $ 7,778,084 71 
Principalioverdues:..0 5.2.0 ves jdcae Gee Cain teniaive ROA eee Cece selec ete er 116, 154 92 
Mortgage charges overdue—Mainly fire insurance premiums... 4.5.24. °- 2 ee ee 19,136 96 
Seed grain OVOLAUC sia) sic iaie ote orc ete aR Searels SIN COT Gi apie) sec eee ene eet nei 50,832 70 
Seed grain not yet due... 3 7,524 09 
Hail insurance overdue.. 11,429 20 


Taxes OVELGUGs yo) eice use con ec ele teoeiie se choice eater ekeioe! Se ee egies 268,221 69 
$8,251,384 27 


coal M 
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The total amount due to the Saskatchewan Farm Loan Board for interest, 


as of 28th February, 1923, is $509,554.46, and the years for which the interest 
remains unpaid are as follows:— 


ee ee eee ee ee ee ee es fe LOO, OF 
ee ace ep es pe ee SL OEM Op 
Ne eee Reh WETS ee ee le ME Se 63,011 10 
ee ee em ce tre kh i wince | LATO 20 
ee ane We tne JOO. tar el. te oe ee oi fad ee 

Mid ee ae ae st DUN de 40 


EXHIBIT No. 142 


Foreclosures taken to December 31, 1922—by transfer.... 3 
Foreclosures taken to December 31, 1922—by proceedings.. 16 
Foreclosures taken since December 31, 1922—by proceedings.. 8 
Foreclosures taken since December 31, 1922—by transfer.... 1 


Rae iN AO NOP Se iit: feck fd -umeuvtee ied ot eo 


Five parcels have since been sold, leaving 23 parcels in the name of the 
Board at 30th of April, 1923. These 23 parcels contain 33 quarter sections. 

Forty-seven loans in solicitor’s hands for foreclosure or transfer, covering 73 
quarter sections. 


Fifty new loans closed since January 1, 1923. 


By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. This is the balance sheet as at December 31, 1922. Will I go over this 
sheet, gentlemen, or shall I question the witness as we go along? Perhaps you 
will take this and explain it yourself, Mr. Fraser. I think a detailed explanation 
of that statement will give the Committee information that we are anxious to 
get, and then we will file it—A. This is our annual report, our financial 
statement, for the last year ending 3lst December last, 1922. At that time 
our liabilities were as follows: We had an overdraft at the Union Bank of 
$25,298.13, that is, we had drawn on the Provinial Treasurer for that much 
less than we had paid out. These cheques were outstanding. Our cheques go 
out and were not presented, I suppose, but the auditor takes account of every 
cheque that is issued, even if not paid, and it is charged up. 

Q. You issued the cheques and the Government had not paid up the 
money?—A. The cheques were issued, but actually they had not been pre- 
sented at the Bank at this time. The amount at that time was $35,298.13. We 
had a credit of Suspense Account,—where buildings are burnt, and the fire 
msurance is paid to the Board that money is placed in Suspense Account until 
we learn whether the man is to rebuild, or wishes the money credited to the 
principal, but generally of course he rebuilds. We do not credit it to the 
mortgage acount. If we did, we could not pay it out to him again, so we 
hold that in Suspense Account, $1,770.27. 


(Mr. Colin Fraser.] 
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By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Do you accept Mutual Insurance policies?—A. Yes, the Saskatche- 

wan Mutual, the Mennonite Mutual. 
Q. Do you accept the Mennonite Mutual?—A. There is one Mennonite 
Mutual that is formed according to the laws of Saskatchewan. We accept their 
policies. We accept the policies of any company that has a license to do busi- 
ness in Saskatchewan. 

@. Which ones are they?—A. I think there are several that we do not 
accept. I do not know the names of them myself, that is, the different Mennon- 
ite Mutuals. There is one, for instance, the Mennonite Mutual of Nebraska. 
We refused that. They had no license to do business in Saskatchewan. I do not 
remember the name of the particular one that does have a license. Then, 
we have the Saskatchewan Farmers’ Mutual Insurance Company. We owe them 
$466.55. That was for premiums on policies that they had issued, but their 
bill was presented perhaps just after the New Year, and there was a liability to 
our solicitors of $203.68. Our liabilities to the Government of Saskatchewan 
—advances for working capital, $8,593,400. We had repaid of that amount, 
$825,596.52, leaving the balance owing to the Government at that time for 
principal, $7,767,803.48. We had advances for seed grain, $170,000, that is, 
we had borrowed from the Government, $170,935.76. We had repaid the 
Government of that amount, $105,330.17, leaving a balance owing to the Gov- 
ernment for seed grain, of $65,605.59. We have advances for taxes $310,846.95, 
and we had repaid $151,407.18, and we are still owing the Government, $159,- 
439.77. We had advances for Hail Insurance premium, $74,524.67, and we had 
repaid the Government, $52,585.11, leaving a balance still owing to the Govern- 


ment of $21,939.56. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. At what time do these insurance premiums have to be paid?—A. Usu- 
ally, we pay them at the end of two weeks. They give us a list of them. There 
is perhaps one company that is every week, and two other companies every two 
weeks, and we pay them as soon as they present their statements. 

Q. It is in the fall of the year?—A. No, we pay them in June and July. 

Q. These farmers insure with other companies than the Mutual?—A. Yes, 
those who wish to insure with outside companies. The Board advances the 
premiums so as to get cash rate of insurance. 

Q. And in order to protect yourselves?—A. Yes, although it is not payable 
to ourselves, but it protects our borrower, and he is able to protect us if there 
should be hail. If the loss comes to us, we deduct only what is owing to us, 
and the rest goes to him. Then, for advances for foreclosed loans, we have 
foreclosed loans to the extent of $62,582.03. Then we have made returns to 
the Provincial Government of $1,913.30, returns from crops grown on land, 
leaving a balance owing to the Government of $60,668.73. The advances from 
the Government for administration expenses, that is, from the beginning—from 
the time the Board started, to the end of last December, $161,000. We owe the 
Government as total interest on working capital, $1,245,589.35, and we repaid 
of that amount, 914,511.69, so that we are owing, $331,077.66, of interest unpaid. 
Balance at credit of Profit and Loss Account, $146,890.27. That makes a 
total of $8,752,163.69. That is practically all owing to the Government. There 
is included in that our surplus of $146,890.27. 


By the Acting Chairman: 

Q. Those are your total liabilities?—A. Yes. Our assets are, cash in hand, 
$6,760.80; Investments, first mortgages on land, $8,593,706.04, less repayments, 
{Mr. Colin Fraser.] 


: 
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$825,596.52, leaving a balance actually on hand still owing to the Board of 
$7,768,109.52. Seed grain advances, $171,088.86 repaid of that amount, 
$105,330.17, leaving a balance still owing of, $65,758.59. This of course is 
secured by our mortgages on the land. . 


By Mr. Hammell: 
Q. Those advances were all made last year?—A. No, from the beginning. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Covering how many years?—A. In the matter of the seed grain, for 
the principal, of course, it is six years, but for the matter of seed grain, our first 
seed grain was advanced in the year 1919, $29,000; in 1920, we advanced $95,000 
odd; in 1921 we advanced $36,000 odd, and in 1922, $9,000 odd. It was much 
smaller in 1922. 


By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. Can you tell us how much you got back of that advance of 1919? Has 
that all been paid back, or is some of that yet outstanding?—A. No, I have not 
anything to show whether that has all been repaid or not. I have only the 
interest. That is what is called for by our return that was made last February. 
We had to compute that, but we were not asked to compute for the seed grain. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. What districts would that be?—A. It is very well scattered. Of course 
there is more of it in the Western half of the Province, that is, in the districts 
that had poor crops, that suffered from drought, that is taking the south- 
western corner and north of the Saskatchewan river, there is quite a belt there 
that had very poor crops. In fact, the western tier of perhaps half a dozen 
ranges from the Western boundary—right clean from the boundary north to 
the river, was pretty poor crop. 

Q. In 1920 the farmers received $2.63 a bushel, so that in spite of those 
high prices it appears there was somebody that had to be assisted with seed 
grain—aA. Yes, that high price hit him instead of helped him. If a man had 
no crop, he had to buy seed at high prices. 

Q. The impression was that the farmers were all pretty well fixed?—A. No, 
they were not. There were a number of them who did not have a crop, and 
the $29,000 that we advanced at that time would represent less than half the 
number of farmers. It did not represent a very large number of bushels rela- 
tively. We advanced $171,088.86, and we have had it all repaid except 
$65,758.59, as on the 31st of December, for seed grain. Then, we have been 
collecting since that time, of course. We had repaid, or we have had repay- 
ments since the 31st of December, amounting to $14,925.89, of seed grain from 
the 31st of December to the end of February. 

Q. What is the difficulty about collecting seed grain advances?—-A. The 
difficulty is, in many cases, that there is another crop failure, and that the 
man’s crop may not be sufficient to do any more than prepare him, pay his 
time, and threshing, and keep his seed for the next year. 

Q. You follow the usual course of a mortgage company—close that man 
out?—A. No, I do not think that is the usual course of a mortgage company. 
I do not think any mortgage company closes a man out who has no crop. It 
is the man who has a good crop and disregards the mortgage company, that 
gets into trouble, and he will get into trouble with us, but not to the extent 
of foreclosing him. We take possession and put him under lease for the fol- 
lowing year, so that a share of the crop will belong to the Board. 


he Have you a clause in your mortgage which allows you to do that?— 
+ Yes, 
[Mr. Colin Fraser.] 
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Q. That is, you can take physical possession when he gets into arrears? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. And he becomes a tenant?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is the usual clause in a Saskatchewan mortgage?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. Under that clause, when a farmer becomes a tenant, does he lose his 
rights with regard to retaining so much stock?—A. Oh, no, it does not affect his 
exemptions at all, excepting that it is simply a share of the crop. If we lease 
to him for one-third, the one-third share belongs to the Board. It does not 
affect his stock or implements. 

Q. Is it not a fact that land only is exempt from seizure?—A. He is still 
the owner. We do not dispute his ownership of the land at all. It does not 
affect his ownership of the land in the slightest. 

Hail insurance advances $74,524.67. Of that amount there was repaid 
$52,585.11, leaving a balance of $21,939.56. Up to the end of the year we have 
collected, or rather from December 31st to the end of February, $10,510.36, that 
actually the hail insurance now owing to the Board is less than $10,000. 

Advances for foreclosed loans $62,582.03, less repayments of $1,913.30, leav- 
ing a balance of $60,668.73. That is what we carry the land at that we have. 

Interest on loans accrued to October 31st, 1922, due November Ist, 1922, 
$1,477,480.16, less repayments of $914,511.69, leaving a balance of $562,968.47 
as of the 31st of December. That item has been changed since that time by 
about $53,000, which was collected during January and February. Interest on 
loans accrued for November and December, 1922, not due till November, 1923, 
$87,417.45. Our interest is charged up to the 1st of November; that is when it 
falls due. To complete our financial statement as of December 31st, we compute 
the interest to December 31st. That amount of $87,417.45 is interest that is not 
due and not collectable until next November. 

Mortgage charges, receivable, mainly fire insurance premiums $13,939.56; 
solicitors’ disbursements, receivable, $1,403.53; inspection revenue, receivable, 
$800. Equipment and plant, office furniture $7,767.88, less depreciation $388.38, 
leaving $7,379.50; automobiles, of which we have three, $2,306.00. less deprecia- 
tion—we wrote off $1,106. 00—leaving $1,200.00 that we are carrying the three 
automobiles at. Maps of the Province, giving the name of the owner of every 
quarter section in any portion of the Province. These maps are rather expensive. 
I suppose they cost us over $300 originally. Occasionally an application comes 
in from a man who gives his wrong township, section or range, and we 
check him up on one of our maps. If we do not find his name, we ask him 
if he has not sent us either the wrong range or the wrong section. We do that 
before we send a man out. These maps we carry at $203, less depreciation $53,- 
or $150 net. 

i come now to our expenditures: 


Géneral Office Hixpenses*. Goes hs 0, Eas | OS rare 
Inspection: Expenses? 24 9 2 Pe Pe a eee 
Solicitors’ (Hpenses eras CON ss TN SE TE ere eos 
Depreciation: 
Purnitire’ 5? percent re VA Gt OR as oo a8 
M apse eeOy Bie Be eRe | PR Sa 53.00 
AvitemGbiest i Wek Meters AI) OG00 
1,547.38 


Net Profit 1922 carried to Profit and Loss Account 70, 691.71 


$125,413.35 
[{Mr. Colin Fraser.] 
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By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. That was the total profit for the year?—A. That was the total profit 
for the vear 1922. In the first year’s operations we went behind to the extent 
of more than $13,000. We had all our expenses to incur and we did not make 
a loan until about the middle of September, 1917, so that at the end of Decem- 
ber we had earned very little in the way of interest, and had gone behind 
$13,000. The next year, 1918, we went behind still further. In 1919 we wiped 
out some of it, in 1920 we wiped out the balance, in 1921 we had a surplus, and in 
1922 we had s surplus of over $70,000. 

Q. What is your net surplus for the whole period?—A. $146,000. 

Q. The tendency seems to be that the longer you go on the more profitable 
it becomes, and as your business increases it does not take such an expenditure 
for overhead?--A. No. | It was estimated by the Provincial Treasurer in the 
first place that we would not be on a paying basis until we had about $5,000,000 
loaned out. We were on a paying basis before that, but not much before that. 
Since then the larger the amount loaned the proportion is not nearly so great. I 
will finish my statement. Interest, excess of interest, excess of interest accrued 
receivable over interest accrued payable $115,243.99. We earned that much 
more interest than we would pay to the Provincial Treasurer. We also earned 
through commissions on fire insurance and hail insurance premiums $10,169.36, 
making a total of $125,413.35, 

Q. Are there any sections in Saskatchewan where you do not make loans?— 
a So. 

Q. You make loans in all sections?—A. Yes. 

Q. We had a witness here on April 30, a Mr. Charles M. Bowman, of the 
Mutual Insurance Company. Mr. Bowman said there were certain sections in 
Saskatchewan where they did not make loans. Mr. Bowman said at page 
1140 of these proceedings: 


“During the last two years over 50 per cent of the loan applications 
which have come to our local offices in the West have been declined by 
our local Western managers, and have never been sent to our head office. 
In the Province of. Manitoba, take in the southwestern portion, where our 
experience has been a poor one, we have stopped lending. Take south- 
eastern Saskatchewan, we have stopped lending, and then in the extreme 
southwestern portion of Saskatchewan, west of Estevan, we do not loan 
there. We are not lending as freely as a few years ago. In Alberta 
we have a line starting at Township 34. We start about Didsbury, 
right up through to north of Edmonton, and then come east a certain 
distance and then we stop. We have drawn a line around a certain 
district in Alberta that we loan in.” 


That would indicate that there was quite a section of Alberta, Saskatche- 
wan and Manitoba where they refuse to loan at the present time?—-A. There 
is no loan company that loans in every part of the Province. The Canada 
Permanent, the Credit Foncier lend pretty generally. 

Q. “Take southeastern Saskatchewan, we have eee lending.” What 
was the reasen for that?—A. The reason was that in southeastern Saskatchewan 
they had a tremendous amount of money out there, the Mutual Life, and 
they had dry years covering a period of about three years, and then they had 
grasshoppers, perhaps in one of those dry years, and then they had rust. This 
year they had a very good crop, and if they have another good year they will 
start lending again, perhaps. 

(). In your statement you said that in the southwestern corner of Sas- 
katchewan they were very unsuccessful?—A. Yes, they have been. 
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Q. It would seem that a very large proportion of that Province is un- 
successful?—A. The southestern part was not unsuccessful this year. That 
part he speaks of had a very good crop this year. It has been hit by grass- 
hoppers, when they did have good crops. They had grasshoppers pretty badly 
two years, then two dry years, and that will frighten almost any loan company. 
The old-timer is not frightened by four bad years. 

Q. The old-timer was certainly very optimistic——A. In some localities he 
speaks of they had poor crops in 1890, 1891, 1892, 1893, 1894, and in 1895 they 
had a whale of a crop, and for several years afterwards. It is as well tilled 
a portion as any. In that section they have a very good district, but they were 
hit about four or five years ago with two dry years, then they were hit by grass- 
hoppers. The grasshoppers are checked now, and I do not think there are any 
other lending institutions that have stopped lending there. I know we have not 
stopped lending there, and this last year has justified it. 

Q. Your statement looks pretty good, due to the fact that you are lending 
where the regular loan companies have refused to lend. You have not made a 
failure?—A. There is not one loan company that has covered the territory we 
have covered. 

Q. It looks to me as if you had been covering the land that is the least 
profitable to the other companies, and still your showing is pretty good.—A. 
There is no question about the Province being a good lending field. 

Q. But there is the fact that you have made a success in large portions 
where the loan companies have refused to loan, according to Mr. Bowman’s 
own statement?—A. That is true. I do not know that there are many others 
that have refused to loan there. The Mutual Life were heavily interested, and 
became frightened by the lean years. They will resume again I think within a 
year or so. They are just temporarily frightened. | 

Q. You will carry on over the lean years, and they will then come back?— : 
A. Perhaps so. 

Q. That is where you are going to shine?—-A. We hope so. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. There is one thing you have done, you have lowered the rate of interest? 
—A. We have lowered the rate to those who have borrowed from ourselves. 
But we have not funds enough. For a year and a half we have not had | 
money. | 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. Does the fact that you have not the funds account for the fact that 
you have not affected the rate of interest?—A. No. We did in the first six 
months we were in operation. They began to loan at the Soo line at 7 and 73, 
but in the fall of 1917 they realized that we could not go into the market for 
money. 

Q. You were a little afraid? A. We were. 


By the Acting Chairman: 

Q. If you went outside of your own province to sell your bonds, you would 

get the money?—A. I don’t know that we could get the money on the right 

terms. It would not be very advantageous to go outside. Our bonds are sold 

to bear interest at 5 per cent, payable half-yearly, and those bonds are redeem- 

able at any time on ninety days’ notice. The Provincial Treasurer must be 4 

little cautious about placing those bonds. I do not think it would be wise for 
him to go out. 

Q. Do you restrict a man who buys your bonds from selling them outside 

the province?—A. No, sir. We have not offered a bond outside. The pro- 
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vincial treasurer has not, but I am not consulted as to his reasons for it. I can 
say that it would not be wise to sell bonds except where they would be likely 
to remain out. The bonds taken last year by the Hail Insurance Commission, 
if they are hit next year by a bad year, will have to be redeemed if called 


upon. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 

Q. How much did the Hail Insurance Commission place in bonds?—A. I 
think perhaps $200,000. They did not come to us. I do not recall now the 
statement, but I saw it when it appeared. It might have been more than $200,- 
000. I do not think it was less than that. Would you know, Mr. Sales? 

Mr. Satzs: I think it was $300,000. 

Wrirness: Possibly it was $300,000. A sale of bonds goes to the farmers 
generally. During the last twelve months they did not have very much to spare 
for that purpose. Those who could spare anything did not sell their wheat 
until April or May. It was that one item that helped very materially to make 
up the three-quarters of a million. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. You would hardly expect the farmers to put their money in at 5 per 
cent?—A. Yes, I would. 

Q. When they can loan to their neighbours at 8 per cent?—A. If they lend 
it at 8 per cent, perhaps they will not be able to collect it. 

Q. At three months’ notice they can get their money back?—A. Yes. 

Q. They have it in a double capacity?—A. Yes. 

Q. It is like a savings bank?—A. Yes. I have known farmers, and farmers 
have told me themselves that they have their money invested in these bonds, and 
although they were paying 8 per cent on their borrowings, they were not going 
to sell those bonds. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Is it a patriotic matter with them?—A. No, it is a reserve for contin- 
gencies. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. Well, Mr. Fraser, they had to compete with the Federal Victory Bonds. 
Is that not the reason they are harder to sell, the interest is a little too low, 
especially since the loan companies have advanced their rate of interest since 
your started business?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you thought of the advisability of your Government raising the rate 
of interest to enable you to give a little more interest on your bonds?—A. No. 
We would be rather opposed to that, because we think that before very long we 
can borrow at a lower rate, and that our first change will be downward instead 
of puppet We look forward to lowering the rate of interest below 63 per 
cent. 

Q. Especially if you do not sustain any ultimate losses to draw on that 
reserve?—A. Yes. We have made no losses on what we have sold. In every 
case we realized more than what we had against it. 

Q. Is it a sentimental reason that induces many to buy these bonds, is it a 
sort of provincial pride with people, in buying their own bonds in order to re-loan 
to farmers who are not so fortunate?—A. A lot of them bought Victory bonds 
for patriotic reasons. 

Q. But why should they buy them at 5, if there is no sentiment in it?— 
A. The difference is that ours is not subject to fluctuation at all. A man can 
always get his money. They can be redeemed at ninety days’ notice. 
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Q. Redeemable at par at three months is what gives the bonds their value? - 
—A. Yes. It is virtually a deposit at ninety days’ notice. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. Your bond is more in the nature of a deposit receipt payable at three 
months’ notice?—A. Yes. A man is getting 5 per cent, redeemable at three 
months’ notice. : 

Q. Especially to the man with small savings. He may need it.—A. Yes, 
and the man who does not understand the ordinary bonds, that is, the up and 
down of bonds. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 
Q. He knows exactly what it is worth?—A. Yes. 
Q. I guess that is worth one-half per cent?—A. He does not even have to 
wait ninety days. He can take it to the bank and the bank can loan him money 
for ninety days. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. I rather like the idea of the Ontario Government, with the savings bank 
in connection?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 

Q. I notice in 1922 your arrears were greatly in excess of what they were 
in the previous years, $279,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. I have before me a reprint from two of your Saskatchewan papers, 
which says in part, this: “Saskatchewan is recognized through the world as 
the great cereal producing province in Canada, its people marketing the largest 
crop (1922) in the history of the Dominion, are to-day in the position of having 
more money to spend than in any previous year.” Can you reconcile the state- 
ment in this reprint with your figures, showing that your arrears are higher this 
year than in previous years?—A. Yes. The arrears were shown there for 1921, 
being less than 1922, the men who make payments—the reason why the 1921 
arrears are small is that a lot of them were paid out of the 1922 crop. The 1921 
intrest is still uncollected. 

Q. In 1922 you show greater arrears?—-A. If the farmer owed us for 1921, 
he also owed us for 1922, and if he sent us in a sum of money, that would be 
applied on 1921. He may hold out on his arrears in 1922 and still be owing 
us a lot for 1922. We had on the 31st of December, grain tickets sent in by 
farmers, who were owing us interest, to the extent of perhaps fifty or sixty 
thousand bushels, to be held by us for higher prices. Any farmer who wished 
to send in the ticket would be given time, if he sold the grain. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. These tickets were not credited as payment?—A. Oh no. They were 
simply held. He had a receipt for the ticket, but until he orderd us to sell, 
the cash was not received. He is only credited when we sold the grain for 
him. A great deal-of that was released during the month of April and there 
was quite a lot of it still on hand when I left. 


By Mr. Gardiner: : 

Q. Do you think a number of the applications for loans are for the pur- 
pose of building?—A. Yes, a number of them. 

Q. Saskatchewan, being a new province, naturally you would expect’ a 
good deal of building to go ahead?—A. Yes, there will be more building of 
course when conditions become a little easier to build. Material is now high 
and wages are still higher. It costs too much to build. 
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Q. What is the population now, according to the last census?—A. The 
population of Saskatchewan, I think, is 700,000. 

Q. About 800,000?—A. Somewhere near 800,000. I have not those figures. 

Q. I notice from the reprint of those papers that Saskatchewan spent 
$4,277,000 for building last year. Provided the population is 800,000, that 
would only be a per capita of $5 for building—A. Yes. 

Q. That would not be an excessive sum for a new province like that?— 
A. No, it would be very small. A great deal of that would be in the cities. 
There was not a great deal of building done by the farmers in the last two or 
three years. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Looking at the second item of that paper, Mr. Fraser: “ The general 
provincial taxation of Saskatchewan in 1922 was $3.20 per capita, including 
automobile tax. The lightest taxed people west of the Great Lakes”. That 
conveys an absolutely wrong impression, does it not? There is no municipal tax, 
no school tax. 

Mr. HamMeE tu: Provincial tax. 

Mr. Sates: Sure. 


Mr. GarpIner: It would be alright for anybody to read that who did not 
know anything about it. 

Mr. Sates: As long as our people know that Mr. Hammell’s position is 
sound before the Committee, it will be alright. 

Mr. HaMME LL: I think I know as much about taxation as you do. 

Mr. Sates: You know a good deal less about Saskatchewan. 

Mr. Hammett: I did not place this here to boost Saskatchewan or other- 
wise. I placed it here to find out whether it was correct or not. We have 
heard enough, particularly from yourself, about that, running it down—a 
country that has afforded you a home for the last twenty years better than 
you left. Now you come here to run it down. 

Mr. Sates: I question your knowledge even of that. Now, Mr. Fraser will 
agree with me that when we can buy a dollar’s worth of stuff for a dollar in Sas- 
katchewan, it will be all right. 

The Acting CHAIRMAN: The statement says: ‘The Government has sold 
$755,000 farm loan bonds, mostly to farmers.” You do not know whether that 
is correct or not?—A. That is about correct. 


__ Hon. Mr. Moruerwet: I think the last part of it is correct. Part of it 
is misleading, because only a small part of our taxes are provincial. 


Mr. HAMMELL: We asked that question from the other gentleman who was 
here. He ought to have sent us that. 


Hon. Mr. MotHerwe.u: According to Mr. Dunning’s statement, we have 
the lowest taxation on a non-producing capital debt. There is a certain revenue 
debt due to loans to creameries and so forth. That capital debt producing 
revenue [ think is the lowest. I think the last part is correct and the first part 
is misleading. 

Mr. Hammett: The reason I had this reprinted, and presented it from the 
paper a few days ago, when Mr. Hamilton was here, was that we requested Mr. 
Hamilton to give us all the taxes of the province, provincial, municipal and 
schoul taxes, all the taxes of the province and to itemize them, taking from the 
Department of Municipal affairs. We have not yet received that. 

Mr. Mitne: Is not $755,000 to go on to the farms misleading? Are not the 
hail insurance companies taking over about one-half of that? 
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Hon. Mr. MorHerweiu: Whether it comes from that or not, as Mr. Fraser 
said this morning, it came ultimately from the farmer. They could not have 
their reserves if they did not get them from the farmer. 

Mr. Hamnetu: Mr. Fraser told us this morning that the Hail Association 
is composed of farmers. 

Hon. Mr. Moruerweiu: And the revenue is all from farmers. The fact 
that the hail insurance reserve money is used for buying Saskatchewan bonds 
does not lessen the fact that there are men with sufficient reserves to buy bonds 
at this time. That was the point to be made by the fact that they were sold 
at this time. Is that not the situation? 


The Wirness: Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 

Q. There is no other source of revenue except from the farmers?—A. Of 
course, it is far too small a sum to serve the purpose of lowering the rate of 
interest. What the Board requires is a good deal more money to lower the 
rate of interest. 

Mr. Sates: I know one farmer who drew in his farm mortgages and pur- 
chased your bonds in preference. 

The Actrna CHArRMAN: Are there any further questions you wish to ask 
Mr. Fraser regarding the Farm Loan Board of Saskatchewan? 


By Mr. Gardiner: 

Q. Your evidence briefly must be at the present time that you cannot get 
enough loans?—A. That is the trouble. The business is there. There is a 
tremendous amount of money borrowed. A great deal is borrowed and they are 
paving eight per cent normally and nine per cent on some amounts maturing 
in the last two years. The farmer is writing to us to say if he cannot get a 
new loan he will have to pay nine per cent. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. They are charging nine per cent?—-A. They are charging nine per cent 
on renewals now. 


By Hon, Mr. Motherwell: 
Q. That would be for how long?—A. Five years. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


@. Your organization, under those circumstances, will never be a factor 
until you get sufficient money to be able to compete with the others?—A. No. 


By Mr. Munro: 

Q. Mr. Bowman indicated an expected decrease in the rate of interest. 

Mr. Sates: He said he hoped the time would soon be here, but I have 
heard that for twenty-three years. 

Hon. Mr. MorHerwetu: The other mortgage companies have raised the 
rates. Had your organization not been there, they might have raised them 
more? 

The Witness: I have no doubt of that. 


By Hon, Mr. Motherwell: 
Q. Then it must have been a factor?—A. They would have raised them 


sooner if we had not been in existence. 
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By Mr. McKay: 
Q. What proportion of the indebtedness of the province do you hold?—A. 
Less than one-tenth. It may be one-twelfth. 
Q. Just one-twelfth of the whole?—A. Perhaps. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Roughly speaking, $100,000,000?—A. I think $100,000,000 in mortgages. 


By Mr. Munro: 

Q. You say the gross per capita is 69 and 66. Saskatchewan’s gross per 
eapita debt. 

Mr. HamMeE i: What is the population. 

The Wirness: Somewhere about 800,000. 

Mr. Catpwe.u: The share of the Federal debt is more than that. 

Mr. HaMMELL: This is Saskatchewan’s gross. 

The Witness: I think that is intended to cover provincial indebtedness. 

Mr. Sates: You have 3,850 borrowers. They borrowed nearly $80 apiece 
for municipal taxes alone. 

Mr. HAMMELL: That is per capita. 


The ActING CHAIRMAN: Are there any more questions? If not, we will 
thank Mr. Fraser for his attendance before the Committee. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Have you any idea as to what would help remedy the position in 
Saskatchewan?—A. I de not think there will be much done until the next 
meeting of the legislature. The legislature, this year, authorized the provincial 
treasurer to secure for us funds to the extent of $1,000,000. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. From outside sources?—A. He is authorized to raise a million dollars 
for our purposes. Whether he will be able to do that or not, is of course 
uncertain yet. That is for the fiscal year commencing May Ist; and there 
can be no change in that amount until the legislature meets again, so we will 
not lend over a million dollars. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. You will agree with me that if we can convince the manufacturers and 
the wholesalers and the men engaged in distribution that our chief interest 
is the cheapening of the goods we buy, that would do more to remedy Saskatche- 
wan’s condition than anything else—A. That is my attitude all the way through. 
I have not lost faith in the province, but I know it is labouring under a great 
handicap in the price of commodities, and that is my intention, to prove that to 
these gentlemen here, and to make them believe we are not all Tolling i in wealth. 
We have no such notion as that. We are hardly rolling in wealth, but we have 
the country there, and the soil will produce the crops. 


Mr. Sarzs: Given the right condition there is nothing that can ae it. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. We hear quite a bit about increased fiscal opportunities and increased 
credit facilities. That means increased opportunities for borrowing, after all. 
You think that the Saskatchewan farm situation would be improved, if 
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Saskatchewan farmers had additional opportunities to borrow money ?—A. They 
could improve their condition very much if they had additional opportunities for 
substituting lower money for the money they pay high rates on now. 

_Q. You do considerable of that now in the loans you make, wiping off old 
obligations and substituting this amortization plan. What percentage of your 
money is devoted to that, do you think?—A. At a guess, I would say three- 
quarters of the money we have advanced has been used to wipe out debts 
bearing high rate of interest. In many cases our loan is a small one. We feel 
with our lower rate of interest we should have a little better security, that we 
should not have to loan as much as the ordinary lenders, who are seeking to 
make a higher rate of dividends, and we offer a smaller loan rather than a 
larger one. 


The witness retired. 


The Committee adjourned until 11 o’clock a.m., May 8, 1923. 


House oF ComMons, 
ComMMITTEE Room 268, 
Tuesday, May 8, 1928. 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into Agricultural conditions 
throughout Canada met at 11 a.m., Mr. McMaster, the Chairman, presiding. 


The CuairMan: We have Mr. Dewar here, from Prince Edward Island. 


AuFreD E. Dewar, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Dewar, what is your full name?—A. Alfred E. Dewar. 

Q. You come from the garden of the Gulf, I understand?—A. Yes. 

Q. What do you do there?—A. Until twenty-one years ago I was on a 
farm. I carried on general farming and dairying. I sold that farm then, and 
went into fruit farming. 

Q. Have you been for twenty-one years engaged in fruit farming?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you grow potatoes?—A. Yes, a few. 

Q. Do you keep an account of what your potatoes cost you?—A. Not any 
particular account. 

Q. Have you any official connection with the business of potato growing? 
—A. I am President of the Potato Growers’ Association. 

Q. I suppose on the island they grow very fine potatoes?—A. They do. 

Q. Almost comparable with the potatoes grown in New Brunswick?—A. If 
you ask the islanders, they will say they are better. 

Q. Are they sought for for seed?—A. Yes, very much. 

Q. That is a combination in itself. Have you any figures to give us which 
will help us to determine what it costs you gentlemen to produce potatoes in 
Prince Edward Island?—A. Yes. I made an estimate of the cost afler con- 
sultation with the rest of our growers. It is very hard to get at the actual cost 
of production. It varies from year to year. It varies also on different lands. 
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Q. Have you a statement of that kind to place before us, to help us in our 
ingquiry?—A. Yes. I have made an estimate for the average farm, the average 
cost of growing. Sometimes it will cost less, and sometimes it will cost more 
than this estimate. 

Q. What you believe is that the figures you are going to put before us truly 
represent a fair average of what it costs to produce potatoes for seed in Prince 
Edward Island?—A. I believe this is an average. With some people it may 
cost more, while some people may grow for less. On a lot of farms over on the 
island, I could not strike an exact figure. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Are you giving us the cost per acre or the cost per barrel?—A. I have it 
both ways. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Will you give us that, please?—A. I start in with a farm of 100 acres. 

Q. Before you start that, are you an agriculturalist or a farmer?—A. Do 
you mean, according to Horace Greeley’s definition? 

Q. A farmer is a man who lives on his farm and is supported by his farm, 
while an agriculturalist is a man who supports a farm?—A. Horace Greeley 
said a farmer was a man who made his money on the farm and spent it in the 
city, while an agriculturalist was a man who made his money in the city and 
spent it on the farm. I make my money on the farm. I had better start with 
the overhead charge on a farm of 100 acres, valued at $5,000. You can get 
plenty of farms at $5,000. Some will cost more and some less, but we will take 
the average farm. 

Q. That is, $5,000 for the land?—A. $5,000 for the land and_ buildings. 
Machinery equipment, if you bought machinery at the price list of to-day of 
the McCormick Manufacturing Company, the machinery for that farm would 
cost you $1,860. If you bought the machinery before the prices went up it 
would have just cost you a great deal less. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Would that include hay, grain and potatoes?—A. We have nobody that 
- runs a whole farm on potatoes. We have some who are running that way pretty 
much, but they are not going to follow it up. We have to have a rotation of 
crops. I have included three working horses, valued at $400. The total 
investment would amount to $7,260. 

Q. Does the $400 for horses include the harness?—A. No, not the harness 
only the horses. Yes, it includes the harness and the equipment. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. That is to say, you can get a farm with some buildings on it, and enough 
horses and equipment to start operations for say $7,260?—A. Yes. 
Q. That is the capital investment you are starting off with?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sales: @ 


Q. What would the value of those buildings be?—A. That is pretty hard 
to say. On some farms you would pay more than on others, where the build- 
mgs were not so good. The land would be more productive in some parts, 
while in others the value of the buildings might be in excess of the value of 
the farms. I have included $1,500 for barns and $1,500 for a house, still you 
might not be able to buy the land that that was on for the rest of the money 
that is, without the buildings. 
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By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. You can buy a farm with pretty good buildings on it for very little 
more than the buildings would cost?—A. Yes, but they would be depreciated 
over a good many years, or they might be in good condition. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. All right, Mr. Dewar, you will forgive all these interruptions. We will 
proceed on the Socratic method, in this Committee—question and answer.—A. 
Overhead is a charge that you cannot get rid of very well. First I take interest 
on $7,260 at 7 per cent. Mortgages are going there at 7 per cent, some a little 
less and some more, but the Registrars say that the average is 7 per cent. That 
is $508. Depreciation on machinery at $1,860, 8 per cent. The Dominion 
Government allows 10 per cent, but I thought that a little high. That makes 
$148. I have allowed for the barn, $1,500, and a depreciation at 4 per cent, 
which is one per cent less than the Dominion Government allows. That depre- 
ciation comes to $60. On the horses at $400 I have allowed a depreciation of 
10 per cent, which comes to $40. I put the insurance on barns and machinery 
‘at $12 a year. I consider that after a man puts in his investment he has to keep 
it insured against loss. Then there is the Provincial tax of twenty cents an 
acre, $20, school taxes $12, and poll and road taxes $7.25. There is a $3.00 
poll tax, a $2.00 road tax and 75 cents for each horse, $2.25, making in all $7.25. 
You cannot get rid of this tax of $7.25; it is a charge on the lana, and the man 
has to pay it. 

Q. They do not charge according to the number of children in a family ?— 
A. No, they do not charge according to the number of children. Everybody 
over 25 years has to pay. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. They do not bonus a man for his large number of children, do they ?—A. 
No. 

By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. They do not pay poll taxes on Prince Edward Island until they are 25 
years old?—A. Well, really I think it is 21, I am not sure, but I think it is 21. 
It would not make much difference for a year or two. Everybody has to pay 
his poll tax, and $2 road tax, whether they live in the district where they own 
land or not. 

Q. These taxes are pretty light as compared with the taxes that have to 
be paid in other parts of the country?—A. We do not think a farm of the 
selling value of $5,000 would be over valued at $4,000. They are not supposed 
to be taxed up to the selling value, in all cases. 

Q. In most districts they are supposed to be, but never are. I think 
in the Maritime Provinces it is supposed to be about two-thirds of the selling 
value, for the purpose of taxation?—A. I don’t know how they do it. I don't 
think they have always valued property up to the selling value. That makes 
a charge of €8U8 on the 100 acres, or $8.08 per acre as an overhead, that I do 
not see how they are going to get rid of. There may be some room for dis- 
cussion on that interest, but I consider it is a charge on the production. I 
do not see how anybody can put it in as part of his profits, anything more than 
anything else outside. 

Mr. Saues: Agreed. 

Wirness: I did not put in any charge for depreciation on the fencing. 
There is a question on what a man should be charged for his house. I have 
allowed him the interest. I did not charge anything for depreciation on his 


house. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. That is supposed to offset the use of his house?—A. I think so. If you 
add $550 for additional machinery, the additional yearly charge for interest 
and depreciation would be $83.50. ‘Two 100-acre farms could be worked co- 
operatively, which would reduce the overhead charge for interest and deprecia- 
tion on machinery from $2,73 per acre on a 100-acre farm to $1.81 per acre 
on the 200 acres. 

Q. Are your farms of such a nature down there that the people co-operate 
readily?—-A. They are. I expect that a man who grows from 50 to 100 acres 
of potatoes will have his own machinery, but on smaller lots they co-operate 
in such things as sprayers, diggers and planters. There are a good many who 
co-operate a little more than that, they help one another in labour and horses. 
You can do away with some horses in co-operative work. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Your argument there, if I mistake not, is that a 200-acre farm can be 
operated at a less expense than 100 acres?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. That is, a less expense per acre?—A. If a man can reduce his machin- 
ery a little, yes. Take waggons and ploughs, a man does not want his neigh- 
bour to use them along with him, but in the case of other machinery he does. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. A large number of gentlemen down here keep telling us that our farms 
are too large. We find that machinery will work two or three quarters at a 
much less expense per acre than 160 acres?—A. Yes. The overhead charge 
will be smailer. 


Mr. HaMMe tu: But you overstep that limit. 
Mr. CaupweLu: There is an unbeliever for you. 


Mr. Sates: I stated a thing which will meet with the approval of the men 
out there who know. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I must beg your pardon for these irreievant interchanges between the 
members of my Committee, Mr. Dewar. Will you please proceed along your 
own lines? You have your overhead, and you have told us how you can 
reduce your overhead?—A. Yes. one 

Q. Go ahead with your estimates.—A. The cost of growing certified seed 
potatoes on Prince Edward Island per acre—I have made a distinction between 
certified potatoes and the common table stock. The first is an item of spring 
cultivation. 

Q. What do you do?—A. They are generally ploughed and disced. Some- 
times there are weeds to get out of the land. The people do some cultivation 
in the autumn, and sometimes in the spring. I allow $5 an acre for that. 
Some people do not have to do that, but some have to do more than $5 worth 
of work. What I have tried to do is, to strike a fair average. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Does that $5 an acre include ploughing, seed, and putting the land in 
shape for planting?—A. Yes, both spring and fall. Some have stubble ground. 
Q. On stubble ground, isn’t there more danger of weeds?—A. If they cul- 
iets it in the fall they kill the weeds. ‘There is more danger of weeds there 
an in sod. ; 
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_ Q. What would the cultivation cost?—A. I have put in $15 for the ferti- 
lizer alone. 

Q. $15 per acre?—A. $15 per acre. 

Q. How much do you use?—A. I did not count it that way. I consider 
we have a cash crop now, and are selling it off the land. My idea is that the 
land is the farmer’s bank, and that he has no business to deplete it in any way. 
It costs about 6 cents a bushel for fertilizer at the price we are paying now for the 
finer potatoes. I just put down the cost in that way. 

Q. How much fertilizer do you use per acre for potatoes?—A. It runs all 
the way from 700 to 1,600. 

Q. What do you pay per ton for it?—A. Our cost was about $29.50. 

Q. This year?—A. This year, not for the mixed fertilizer, that would cost 
us about $49. 

Q. Three years ago what would it cost you per acre?—A. It was costing 
us about $5 a ton more last year. It is about $5 a ton cheaper this year. 

Q. What about two years ago?—A. Two years ago you could not buy 
fertilizer for what you can buy it to-day. Some of the farmers went in and 
bought their own fertilizers. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. Those would be for what potatoes?—A. Cobblers. Over there they 
are selling acid phosphate for $5 a ton more than we are paying, while others 
are paying $11 a ton more than we are. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. That is, when buying in foreign markets?—A. Buying in foreign mar- 
kets. The Potato Growers’ Association are doing that. 

Q. What are you paying for your nitrate?—A. $62 I think it is costing us 
over there. 

Q. That is nitrate of soda?—A. I think that is the price. 

The CratrmMan: Let him answer one question before you bombard him 
with another. Take all the time you need. We are delighted to have you here. 

The Wrrness: Nitrate of soda, $57.50 per ton at the factory, and the 
average freight would be about $4.50 per ton, about $62. Some would have 
to pay a little more and some a little less. The lowest is $4.30 and the highest 
is $4.90, according to the distance you live away from Borden. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. Sulphate of ammonia, how much?—A. $74.50. Add $4.50 more to it; 


Q. Laid down at the nearest railway station?—A. Yes. 
Q. You buy tankage, too?—A. No. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What do you call tankage?—A. Our people will not buy tankage. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. Tankage is the bi-product of the packing plants, and includes a lot of 
things, which I do not think the people know about. How much is acid phos- 
phate?—A. $17.50 a ton and $4.50 added, will make the average price $22.00. 
Q. Muriate of potash?—A. 50 per cent, $39.00; $4.50 added makes it 
$43.50. That is for 50 per cent. There is a cheaper potash, the 40 per cent, 
which is not worth so much. We are not handling that, and we do not buy 


any of that. 
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Q. I have prices in New Brunswick. Your prices are not so good as ours 
in New Brunswick—A. Your muriate is 40 per cent. 

Q. I am not sure about that—A. I am pretty sure about it, the way I see 
in the evidence, the making up of fertilizer. It was only 40 per cent. He was 
putting in 200 pounds, where we put in 160 pounds. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Can you tell us what is the saving per acre to the farmer by buying 
from the co-operative, instead of buying through the dealer?—A. If you buy 
4-8-4, it would cost you $38.50 a ton at the factory, with $4.50 added. That 
would cost you $43.00 a ton, and we would put that down at about $29.50. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. 4-8-4 costs you what?—A. $38.50 a ton to be sold to us, but their price 
list is $52.00, I think. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you got it there? If you have it in your hand, find it. Take 
your time. There is no hurry. Gentlemen, the witness is looking up data in 
regard to a question I asked him. Give him a chance, please—A. The nearest 
I can find on this list is nitrogen, 3-2-8. That is nitrogen, equal to 4 per cent 
ammonia, but we always consider it as nitrogen phosphoric, 8 per cent; potash, 
4 per cent. That is listed at $52.00 a ton. Then the price the same company 
gave us co-operatively was $38.50, and $4.50 added would be $43.00. They 
are both the same company. That is the figures they quoted us on 4-8-4, 
$38.50, with the $4.50 added. On the price list they send out, it is quoted at 
$53.00. 

Q. For the mixed goods?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any other analysis for this year?—A. We can only make it 
up by the prices. We can make the cost price of any fertilizer you want, but 
I think our people are using 4-8-4 mostly. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. Buying co-operatively, do you pay cash?—A. Yes, we pay cash buying 
co-operatively. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. Your price list on the mixed goods would be on time?—A. No, cash. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. All this is Greek to me. I do not know how much you use of one and 
how much of another—A. The list of questions we send out to our men shows 
they run from 700 pounds to 1,600 pounds per acre. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. Take an average of half a ton to the acre, what would your saving be? 
—A. About $12.00, I think. I am not sure if that is the right figure. I figured 
out $12.26 a ton more if we bought the mixed goods at the price they gave us. 
That would not account for the extra freight on the filler, only just as we got 
it there. You would have to pay freight on 400 pounds of filler, sand. 


Q. What do you say your price is on 4-8-4 this year?—A. It would cost 
about $30.00 and mix it yourself. 


Q. I find I have a price on chemicals this year, 4-8-4, $23.57, laid down at 
our station in New Brunswick. 


The Cuamman: What station is that? 
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Mr. Catpweti: Lawrencetown, New Brunswick. 
The Witness: You would have a lower freight rate than we would have. 
Mr. Catpwetu: I would not think so. We are inland. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. What are your prices at the factory? 
Mr. CatpwELL: We buy it delivered, not retail, this year. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Do I understand that in buying co-operatively you cut down your 
expense of producing potatoes to the extent cf about $12.00 an acre?—A. If 
you put it on 1,600, your reduction will be more. 

Q. What do you say the cultivation came to?—A. Autumn and spring 
cutivation, $5.00 an acre. You would plough it in the fall and plough it in 
the spring, and you would sometimes kill the weeds and get the ground in con- 
dition. The weather would make a good deal of difference in the cost of cul- 
tivation. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. About what do you consider ploughing costs in Prince Edward Island? 
—A. I know you would plough a field once a year, when the ground was in 
good condition; and in another year when it was hard and baked, it would 
take you twice the time and energy. 

Q. If you had to hire help?—A. They would charge you $2.00 an acre or 
more, but the man would do it cheaper than that for himself, if he used a two 
furrow plough and a horse. There is the drawing from the station, and mixing 
that fertilizer—we are allowing $2.00 an acre for it. Seed, 17 bushels at 75 
cents—that would be certified seed. That is more than the common seed costs 
you. We paid our men 75 cents a bushel on their cobblers last fall. We have 
not settled up with them yet. I think that is fair. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. There is quite a shrinkage to it—A. Really if you would look at what 
the profit was, it would be what it cost him to produce it. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Does the man put in the seed he grows himself, or does he get it from 
his neighbour?—-A. This certified seed is inspected in the field. 
Q. You estimate how much?—A. 17 bushels at 75 cents. 
Q. For an acre?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. That is $12.75?—A. Yes. Treating and cutting, we allow $3.00 for 
that. The public does not treat it, but we are advising them to do it. 
Q. Treated with what?—A. Bichloride of mercury, it destroys the outside 
diseases on them, scab, and all those things. It has an effect on blackleg. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. Do you use formaldehyde?—A. After the sprout starts. There is some 
complaint by those who use it after the sprout starts. 
Q. If you use it before the sprout gets started, the bichloride does not seem 
to have an effect on the sprout like formaline.—A. A lot of our men will not 


use formaline any more. 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. What you use in the Island you do not think lowers the vitality?—A. 
No, what we are going to use this year—it is called corrosive sublimate. It 
is a poison. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. It has to be handled more carefully?—A. It has to be handled a little 
more carefully. For planting I put down $2.25. Some think it is too much, 
and some think it is hardly enough. Some of them use a one-man planter and 
some use a two-men planter. A good deal depends on the land, if your planter 
is in good order, and if your fertilizer works well. 

Q. That includes getting the fertilizer in the field?—A. Yes. It would get 
down to $4.00 for summer cultivation. 

Q. Will $4.00 an acre do your summer cultivation?—A. Yes. 

Q. How often do you do your cultivation?—A. They go four or five 
times. 

Q. They hand hoe?—A. Some of them hand hoe, and some of them do 
not do it. 

Q. I think your cultivation costs you very low.—A. We do not want to 
put it too high. 

Q. In New Brunswick we plan to go through them once a week.—A. It 
would depend a good deal on the weather. If it came on rain shortly after you 
cultivated, you would want to go quickly again or you would lose your moisture. 

Q. We think we need just as much in the dry weather, to absorb the 
moisture in the air in the night time.—A. If it does not get the union between 
the top and the bottom, it cannot go off. Spraying five times and material, 
$2.00. Digging, $2.00 per acre. 

Q. $2.00 per acre for digging them out?—A. Yes. 

Q. How do you dig?—A. That is not the picking. That is only the digger 
work. Three horses and a man. That would be the digger. 

Q. How many do you dig a day?—A. Some of them two and some of them 
three, and one man said four. One man said you cannot drive these elevator 
diggers as fast as the other diggers. 

Q. What is your experience?—A. I never used one, but I can tell you the 
experience of one of our growers. I said, “how long will your planters and 
digging machinery stand?” He said “I got a new planter last year, and it was 
good for 65 acres and I had to take the plough for the other 15.” 

Q. What does the digger cost?—A. $200. I think that digger gave out 
too quick. 

Q. I think the life of a digger is not over 200 acres.—A. I think when you 
get a sharp sandy soil it wears out quicker. 

Q. Or rocky soil?—A. If the soil had sharp angles on it. I think it was 
on that kind of soil. It was more sandy. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. This gentleman thinks that $2.00 an acre is a fair allowance to make 
eee potatoes.—A. I have talked to several of them and they say about 

Q. Do you agree with that?—A. Yes, I think it is pretty fair. I think 
some people can do it for less. Picking $7.50.. That is higher, I think than 
probably you would do it for on common potatoes. You have to handle them 
more carefully. These are put in bags and handled more carefully. Hauling 
from the field, and storing, $5.00. 
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Q. What do you pay your pickers?—A. Some of them pay by the acre. 
One man told me he paid $10.00 an acre, and I saw his crop about the Ist of 
September and I considered he had a 300 acre crop. That would be about 3 
cents a bushel. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. I think we pay $6.00 for pickers and 15 cents a barrel, from 10 to 15 
cents a barre] —A. Your charges are more than ours. 

Q. We are right along side the State of Maine, where they tlein our young 
men in digging.—A. I do not consider it is an excessive charge for picking. 

Q. It is cheaper than we can do it, in the bagging or picking.—A. I think 
they are getting it done for that now. I think the farmer does it for that. 
There are a lot of children working at it, and they do not get as much wages, 
but they will not do as much work, but they get it done all the same. 

Q. Do the women pick some?—A. I think they do at the North Shore. 

Q. A man with his own family does not figure on the cost of picking?—A. 
There are a lot of fishermen, and I think some women pick. 

Q. The farmers’ wives are pretty well busy without picking?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Will you tell me any particular line of farming where the woman is not 
kept busy at home looking after the home?—A. I do not know of any place 
where she has not enough to do. Hauling from the field and storing, $5.00; 
estimated on 225 or 250 bushel crops. They have to be handled carefully and 
you have to store them. Some of them put them in the cellar and some of 
them put them in the barn. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. They can only put them in the barn until the cold weather comes?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. Then they have to move them again?—A. Some of them, where they 
grow large quantities, and the neighbors who cannot grow them, give their cellar 
room and they have big warehouses, and some of them store them there. 

Q. Do your farmers build frost-proof warehouses?—-A. There are two or 
three privately owned. 

Q. Built of stone or concrete?—A. No, they are wood. 

Q. Built underground?—A. Above and below. The cellar below, and the 
upper part is used too, and may be frost-proof. At least I understand it is. 

Q. It is a pretty costly job, building storage for potatoes?—A. One of our 
men built one last year and I think it holds about 50,000 bushels. 

Q. Do your farmers build them on the farm?—A. Not yet, but they will 
have to do it if they are going to grow fifteen or twenty acres. 

Q. Have you computed that in the cost of the storage?—-A. Not particularly, 
except that I am allowing depreciation on the building. He uses his house cellar 
for part of that, and he uses the barn and sometimes they do not put them in at 
all. They put them out in pits, where they are going to ship them early. I am 
taking the conditions as we have them there now. 

Q. Very well. Do not let us interrupt you too much—A. Overhead is 
$8.08, making a total of $75.58. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Continue, Mr. Dewar. Now, you have got the potatoes into the barn 
or into the cellar.—A. Yes. 
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Q. Now have you got any more charges to put on the potatoes?—A. Well, 
they are not marketed yet. If you had a crop of 225 bushels, the cost to you 
would be 33.66, 334 cents. 

Q. You are speaking altogether of certified seed?—-A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Would the yield of the ordinary potatoes be that much?—A. Take it 
last year, it was not anything like that. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You are going to take us over the uncertified seed—aA. I inspected a 
good many of the fields. We were three days around, the Secretary and I, and 
some man from Virginia, and I might say I did not see what I would call a first 
class field of the common stock in all our travels. 

Q. Where were your travels around?—A. On Prince Edward Island. The 
only Island there is, they say. 

Q. When people use the expression “‘the Island,” we understand quite well 
in Canada what island it refers to,—Prince Edward Island. What do you say 
was the cost of producing?—A. 33-66, 332 cents per bushel. 

Q. For a crop of 225 bushels?—-A. Yes. 

Q. Now, you have not got them sold yet?—A. No. 

Q. Tell us what it costs to sell them.—A. The cost of selling and delivering 
to the station would be about 14 cents. I was talking to some of our members 
who live about that far away, and the cost would be about 14 cents, including 
the bags, per bushel. The bags would be about 5 cents a bushel. 

Q. How many bushels in a bag?—A. What we call a barrel is 165 pounds. 
Some want a 90 pound bag. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. What do the bags cost you?—A. About 12 cents, I think, by the carload. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Are these potatoes used for seed in other parts of the world?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there a ready market for them?—A. If we got the cars this year, I 
think we would have cleaned up all we had. 

Q. What proportion of your crop in Prince Edward Island was composed 
of certified potatoes for seed?—A. I could not tell you that, but up to the Ist 
of May we have handled over 200,000 bushels and we expect 25,000 or 30,000 
bushels will go for table stock. 

Q. Where did those potatoes go?—A. Long Island, New York, Virginia, 
Carolina, New Jersey. 

Q. You not only export from the Island college professors and teachers 
is al sorts, but potatoes, which are in demand all over North America?— 

. Yes. ) 

Q. What do you get for them?—A. We are only about three years old, 
on the 15th of April last. The first year we had five carloads and we paid 
our members $1.67 a bushel for them. 
fin. That was when?—A. Two years ago. We would be running since 

Q. And last year?—A. For this present year, we had about 50 carloads 
A ae our members $1.33 a bushel and we took our overhead charges 
out of that. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


_ Q. That would be 1921?—A. Yes, and we charge them 5 per cent com- 
mission on all our sales, but our overhead did not amount to 5 per cent. 
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Q. This is the net price to the farmer, that is, $1.33?—A. We get the 
bags. After they get the potatoes in the bags they deliver them. They had 
no more to do with them, only to cash their cheques. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. Did you have to pay any duty?—A. Not the first year. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. In 1921, you did?—A. In 1921 we did, but we got quite a lot of 
exchange, which helped us quite a lot on the price. I could not say how much. 
I have not got the figures here. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. In 1922, what did you get?—-A. Our year does not end until the 31st 
of May and we have not got them all settled up yet, but we paid them 70 
cents on the cobblers and 50 cents on the Green Mountains. 

Q. What is it on the certified?—A. That is certified seed. We sold some 
table stock about ten days ago and they netted us 60 cents in Boston. 

Q. Do you give them participating certificatesP—A. No. We do not go 
into that, but they authorize us to take up to 10 per cent commission on the 
sales, if we need it. 

Q. What do you expect to give your members besides the 70 cents you 
have already given them?—A. We have to take out the overhead yet. It is 
not settled yet, because we have not got our collections made. We sometimes 
have trouble with the railway companies on freight. 

Q. What do you hope to give to your members?—A Ido not know. They 
may get five cents more, perhaps. This has been a pretty hard year in the 
potato business. 

Q. How do you arrange to have your seed sold to Long Island, Virginia, 
and Carolina?—A. The first year we sent a man there. Our Secretary went 
down. They have field days in Long Island, New Jersey and in Norfolk, and 
we got the dates when they were growing potatoes down there, and he went 
and talked to them, and Professor Stewart, was a good Canadian before he 
went there, and he has been a good friend to us too. 

Q. Did he come from the Island, too?—A. He came from Canada. I do 
not think he came from the Island. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. One great man escaped being born on the Island.—A. I am afraid there 
are plenty others. Our trade is growing all the time. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. And will grow?—A. It looks like it. The only thing that will put 
us back is if we let the quality go down. 
Q. What duty was paid on your 1922 crop going into the States?—A. We 
paid 25 cents a bushel I think it was, then they raised it to 30 cents, and I 
think it is half a cent a pound now. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. 50 cents per 100 pounds?—A. Yes. I think last year it was 25 cents 
a bushel. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Once you get the demand for your potatoes greater than your ability 
to supply them, you will find that the Americans will pay the duty?—A. The 
demand has been taking our potatoes right along, without much pushing on 
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the market. As we get bigger, we may have to keep our salesmen there all 
the time. : 

Q. Once the demand among the consumers grows to such an extent that 
you are unable to supply it, you will find that the burden of the tariff. will 
be moved from the exporter to the importer?—A. I don’t know that that 
will be the case entirely. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. The northern grown seed is the better?—A. The northern grown seed is 
used for the earlier purposes. 

Q. They grow two crops a year?—A. Yes. 

Q. A potato will not germinate and grow in less than three months after 
it has ripened?—A. I think they keep some of them in cold storage plants, 
and then plant them. 

Q. When they grow two crops they must immediately plant the second 
after the first; a potato will not germinate and grow until about three months 
after it ripens?—A. That is so. 


The CuatRMAN: We will put on record the duties on potatoes in 1922. 
The duties will be found in paragraph 769; white or Irish potatoes 50 cents 
per hundred pounds. Dry, de-hydrated or dessicated potatoes 2} cents per 
pound, potato flour 24 cents per pound. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. If you had free entry into the American market for your potatoes, 
would that be a help to you?—A. Yes, it would, but New Brunswick and all 
the rest would turn in, and they might bring the supply up. If we might get 
the duty off, it might be an advantage to us, but not to the extent of the whole 
of the trade. 

Q. The prices you get for your certified stock are considerably better than 
you get for your ordinary stock?—A. Yes, a lot better. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. You say if the duty were off, the people of New Bunswick and Nova 
Scotia might compete with you?—A. It would be more profitable to us, but 
they would all be going into it. 

Q. You are on an equal footing now?—A. Yes. 

Q. At present you are on an equal footing?—A. Yes. 

Q. It would make a big difference with the Maine farmer?—A. There 
would be more people going into it all the time. 

Q. You think it is a good thing to fine a man by means of the duty?—A. 


Well, it would not give us the whole advantage of it, but it would give us some 
of it. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I was interested in your computation of what the taxes amount to per 
acre. Will you give us that again; will you give us the sum total of the taxes? 
—A. $39.25 on 100 acres valued at $4,000. 

Q. At $4,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. We had an expert here from Manitoba, who valued the Portage lands 
at $40 per acre, and the taxes there were $90 per quarter section of 160 acres. 
Will some of the good arithmeticians here make a calculation as to what that 
would be for 100 acres? 

Mr. Sates: 564 cents per acre. 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. Now take the hundred acres at $39.25—A. That would be 394 cents per 
acre. 
Mr. Sates: A difference of 17 cents. 
Mr. Hamme.u: Substantially a difference of 50 per cent. 


Witness: Everybody does not get off so easy. It costs me $1 an acre for 
taxes on my land. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. But your land is vauable?—A. The Government values it at $200 an 
acre for taxation. J am close to a town. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. Is it farm land?—-A. There are 28 acres in it. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Are you prepared to tell us about your costs of raising fruit?—A. Yes 
Q. Perhaps I should have asked if there were any more questions about 
potatoes. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 

Q. What does it cost an acre to produce potatoes?—A. If I were producing 
them on my 28 acres of land, my overhead would be higher, I would be only 
a mile and a quarter from the station. Of course I would make a saving there. 
The cost of land is not always the main thing, if you get all the conveniences 
with it. 

Q. But roughly what would be the cost of cultivation, seed and so forth? 

The CuatRMAN: He has been over all that. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Give Dr. Tolmie the total of what it costs you to produce an acre of 
potatoes?—A. $75.58. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolme: 


Q. What is your average yield?—A. For certified seed, last year I put it 
on an average of 225 bushels per acre. The cost per bushel would be 33-66. 


Mr. Sates: What about the ordinary potatoes? 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. Before we leave the certified seed, did you ever have any demand in 
New Brunswick for the very excellent seed you grow on the Island?—A. Yes. 
We hope to ship to New Brunswick this year. 

Q. Have you sold any?—A. We sold two carloads in New Brunswick 
last year. A New Brunswick man bought them, but we heard they went to 
Maine afterwards. The New Brunswick people are buying now, in part car- 
loads and small lots. 

Q. The New Brunswick people are?—A. Yes. 

Q@. Have you ever refused to sell to New Brunswick for seed?—A. No. I 
know that we have turned down orders for Cobblers. They have picked up all 
the No. 2’s for seed. 

Q. Both at home and for shipment out?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you ever refused to sell to New Brunswick buyers, when you 
had potatoes to sell?—A. I think we have. I think I had better not tell all 


I know about this certified seed. 
(Mr. A. E. Dewar.] 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. You are supposed to tell all you know, Mr. Dewar.—A. Yes, I am 
supposed to tell what I know, but not what I think. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Was there ever any occasion when a New Brunswick man wanted to buy 
seed when you shipped to Cuba for table stuff and did not get very much out 
of them?—A. I don’t know whether they expected to get certified seed at that 
time, but all that went to Cuba was not certified seed. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is hardly a direct answer to the question. We are here to help 
everybody. We feel an admiration for Price Edward Island, but at the same 
time we are anxious to help New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, and as a Canadian 
patriot you had better give us an answer, and let us have all the facts.—A. I 
think I understand him better than you do, Mr. Chairman. I think both of 
us have the same opinion about the people who are operating there. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. Operating where?—A. New Brunswick and Cuba. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. What people are you referring to?—A. The ring. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. What do you mean by that?—A. Take the Intelligence Bulletin, that 
will tell you what the ring is, a combine in Cuba. 

Q. Are you referring to the combine in Cuba?—A. I am referring to the 
combine in Cuba. It did not exactly say so, but the Consul says the people 
of New Brunswick are agents for them. 

Q. Who are the New Brunswick people who are the agents for the people 
in Cuba?—A. It was brought out in the evidence here. 

Q. Tell us what you know about it—-A. The only thing I know is, the evid- 
ence given here about Porter, Gallagher, Esty and so forth. That is all the 
evidence I have. 


Q. You do not know anything about it yourself, personally?—A. Not 
personally. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What do you know about it, you know something about it. Tell us 
what you know about it?—A. I can only tell you what I get from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Bulletin, printed by the Government. 

Q. A man is justified in believing that. What did you learn from that, tell 
us, so that we need not go to the bother of looking it up?—A. It must have 
been about two or three years ago that the bulletin told us about a ring operat- 
ing in Cuba, where an independent man could not buy potatoes from them. 


An independent shipper went in, and they would not supply him. They con- 
trolled the market in that way. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


_ In Cuba?—A. In Cuba. If he did not say it right out, he left the 
Impression that it was controlled by the same ring here. I have not got that 
evidence straight, but that is the impression he left upon my mind. 


Mr. Sates: Why would they refuse to sell potatoes to the New Brunswick 
people, Mr. Caldwell? 


(Mr. A. E. Dewar.] 
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Mr. Catpwet: I have information that New Brunswick people who 
wanted those very excellent seed potatoes from Prince Edward Island were 
unable to buy them, and that they then shipped those potatoes to Cuba. 


Witness: They did not make us any straight offer for them. | 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. You were afraid that they would grow as good potatoes as you grow?— 
A. It was a roundabout offer, it was not direct. 


Hon. Mr. Srncuarr: What kind of potatoes were they? 
Mr. CaLpWELL: They were Cobblers. For which is there the most demand? 
Hon. Mr. Sincuatr: Cobblers. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Well, Mr. Dewar, I can only say that I hope when you are selling 
your potatoes you will be glad to sell them to anybody who will pay the money 
for them.—A. Yes, if a man is able to pay for them and he makes us a firm 
offer, we will sell to him, I think. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. Were you suspicious about them being able to pay for them?—A. No, 
I was not suspicious about them being able to pay for them, but the man 
who was over there, Mr. Porter— 

Q. Over where—A. On the Island. 

Q. Was he wanting to buy potatoes?—A. I am not sure whether he made 
an offer or not. We did not consider it a firm offer. He was talking about 
potatoes. We were loading a steamer for Virginia at that time. 


By Mr. McKay: 
Do you sell potatoes to Cuba?—A. We had a shipment there last year. 
One shipment?—A. One shipment. 
Do you come into contact with the combine steamers?—A. Yes. 
Did you ship direct from Prince Edward Island to Cuba?—A. Yes. 
. What shiping company were you in contact with?—A. The Southgate 

Company. 

Q. They are accused of being in the combine?—A. No, they are inde- 
pendent. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. That is not a Canadian firm? 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. What was your experience when you came into contact with them?— 
A. When they got there the market was glutted with potatoes. They came in 
from Holland, and the market was oversold. Our steamer was delayed some- 
what, and we did not have a frost-proof warehouse. Our potatoes got damaged, 
the market was down, and the shipment did not turn out very well. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. You were not in the ring?—A. The agent tells us that there are other 
independents there besides ourselves, and they have a fashion of dropping the 
price when the stuff is on the market. 


2OQOLO 


A. No, that is an American firm. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Will you say that again?—A. The ring is often dropping the price when 
a lot of independent stuff goes on the market. 
[Mr, A. E. Dewar.] 
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By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. The ring in Cuba?—A. Yes, the people who are not in it, the outside 
people coming in. I went in with a steamer-load of potatoes. Further than 
that, the Bulletin told us some time in January the ring had a disagreement, 
prices were not stable, and in March again it said there was still a disagree- 
ment among the ring. 

Q. With the ring in Cuba?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is it a case of “when rogues fall out, honest men get their due ”?— 
A. I don’t know. I think they get it pretty straight. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Tell me this; this ring in Cuba, where is it controlled from, from New 
Brunswick?—A. I expect it is controlled from Cuba. 

Q. Has it affiliations in New Brunswick, do you know?—A. We have the 
evidence given before the Commission. I have the impression that it has. 

-Q. Apart from the evidence before the Commission or the Committee, 
have you any knowledge of your own?—A. Not at first hand. 

Q. You are a selling agent for this co-operative association in Prince 
Edward Island, are you not?—A. Yes. 

Q. It is your duty to keep in touch with the market?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think in selling your potatoes you were brought into contact 
and competition with a ring that tries to control prices in Cuba, and has got 
affiliations in New Brunswick?—A. Well, as far as I can find out. I could not 
put my hand upon that direct evidence, but I believe they are working with 
this ring in Cuba. That is all I can say. 

Q. That is one of the factors you have to contend with when selling your 
stock?—-A. The independent people have. 

Q. You are one of the independents?—A. I am one of the independe..ti: 
Of course that is only what we can find. If we went into a court of law with 
that evidence, I do not think it would hold. But we know a lot of things we 
cannot prove. 

Q. You have a lot of moral certainty that you cannot give legal proof of ?— 
A. We run up against that ring, when we get to Cuba. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Did you stop shipping to Cuba on that account?—A. No. We stopped 
because the people could not get storage for potatoes. 

Q. You would be aware if they were shipping any more to Cuba?—A. 
Well, there are some shipments going on. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. What time was this other shipment made by yourself to Cuba?—A. 
We made it last fall. It was about the 24th November before it got away. 


By the Chairman: 


_ Q. Have you any figures to tell us what was the amount shipped out of 
Prince Edward Island last year by others than your association in respect of 
non-certified potatoes, the total amount shipped out of Prince Edward Island? 
—A. No. You cannot find that out. It is almost impossible to find that out. 
In 1917 I was on the Food Board, and we tried to find out the shipments of 
potatoes from Prince Edward Island, along with the Department of Agriculture. 
We wrote the shippers to get their shipments, but we could not come to any 
certain conclusion as to what was shipped. 

{Mr. A. E. Devwar.] 
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Q. Where do you ship to?—A. They go to Newfoundland, some to the 
States, some to New Brunswick, some to Halifax. They send them everywhere. 
Cape Breton takes a lot. i 

Q. Where does the volume of your export go to?—-A. That is pretty hard 


to say. They go in small lots. Cape Breton takes a lot, New Brunswick takes 
a lot. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. You have local demands from towns in Nova Scotia?—A. Yes. The 
commission men go there. 


By the Chairman: : 


Q. Are there many potatoes shipped from Prince Edward Island in schoon- 
ers?—-A. Not so many as there was. There was a lot at one time. Of course 
there are some yet. 

Q. Will you explain to the Committee the method pursued in that trade? 
—-A. They go wherever there are wharves. They do not have to haul them far 
to get a schooner. Some of these schooners take 500 bushels, some 2,000 or 
3,000. Perhaps some of them sail for ports in Nova Scotia and Newfound- 
land. 

Q. Who does that?—-A. Sometimes a captain does that on his own account. 

Q. A captain will come to a wharf with his schooner?—A. Yes. 

Q. Will he buy from the neighbouring farmers potatoes with which to load 
his vessel?—A. Generally the merchants supply them. Sometimes he gets a com- ° 
mission for bringing them in. 

Q. The captain is very often the owner?—A. Sometimes. 

Q. He will load up his vessel?—A. Yes. 

.Q. Then he goes and sells them?—A. Yes. Sometimes a merchant will 
vharter a schooner and fill it himself. 

Q. And send her away?—A. Send her away, and take his chance on it. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. Do these combines we hear so much about affect you as a shipper in 
Prince Edward Island?—A. Not on the certified seed. If we were shipping to 
Cuba, they would. 

Q. You are affected by the combine in Cuba?—A. Yes. 

Q. Teil us how you are affected by that?—A. They control the Cuban mar- 
ket, or the biggest part of it. They would not sell to the buyers, if they were 
independents, and if the independents would not supply you, they would have 
no competition. You have had evidence of wholesalers not selling to certain 
people. That is the way they control it. 

Q. What is your recommendation for a solution of the difficulty ?—A. It is 
difficult I fear to do anything. It is out of our power to do anything. 

Q. Would you suggest Government action?—A. What action could the 
Government take? 

Q. We are after information here; we are asking you if you have any 
remedy to suggest.—A. If we had any control over them we could, but we cannot. 

Q. Is there any way you can control them?—A. Look at the debates in the 
House of Commons. You cannot control the combines in Canada, let alone 
goiny outside of it. 

Mr. Catpweuu: While this is all very interesting, I would like to get the 
cost of producing table stock, whether it is profitable or not. 

(Mr. A. E. Dewar.] 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Dewar will address himself to that phase of the question.. We will 
go on to the ordinary table potatoes—A. We grow table stock. The cost might 
be reduced as follows: fertilizer $4.20. 

Q. Why do vou say that fertilizers cost should be reduced?—A. Well, they 
do not get as big a crop as we do for certified seed. Their average crop is only 
180 bushels. 

Q. Go on.—-A. I am only taking the crop of potatoes we take out of the 
soil, not depleting the soil, but leaving it in the position it was in before. If 
you grow a crop, and it is taking something out of the land, if you take that 
much out, your land is that much poorer. 

Q. {If you get a smaller yield, you are taking less fertilizer? —A. Yes. 

Q. But take the actual cost of the fertilizer you put into the land, you 
put on as much fertilizer for your table potatoes as for the certified?—A. People 
growing table stock have not been using as much fertilizer. You can grow 
better seed with fertilizer than you can with manure. Our people are using 
as little manure as possible. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. I do not think your contention would hold good, that you would take less 
out of your soil—A. The smaller crop does not take so much off the soil; the 
tops go back to the land. 

Q. You plough them in?—A. Yes. You will not find them after a little bit. 
They rot pretty quickly. I have seen people take the tops off, but it is a foolish 
policy. 

Q. Do people not burn them?—A. Yes. I think it is a waste. 

Q. You consider there is some fertility in the tops?—A. I am certain there 
is. I put that on seed at 50 cents per bushel. Seed $4.25. Then treating seed 
$1.00, spraying $2.00, picking $2.50. That is for a smaller crop, and we do not 
need to handle them so carefully from the field to the store. For hauling from 
field and storing $2.00. That makes a reduction of $15.95. 

Q. A reduction in eost?--A. Yes. That would leave $59.53 when it is de- 
ducted irom the other. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Would you like to undertake to grow on your land uncertified seed pota- 
toes as low as the costs you are giving here?—A. I think that is well up to the 
cost to people growing that stock. We have not reduced the cost of labour 
and the working of the land, it is on the material we have reduced it. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. What is the yield?—A. I put it at 180 bushels. That is a normal 
yield with us, I think. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Your cost of producing table stock is abnormally low?——A. I believe 
nearly all our costs are low. I do not believe we could live at all if we did not 
have lower costs than some of you people have. 


By Mr. Milne: 


Q. You rather show a little favoritism to the seed potatoes?---A. It costs 
more to produce your seed, it costs more for fertilizer, it takes more out of the 
soil, we take about 50 bushels or 60 bushels more out. I am talking about what 
I actually saw last year, the difference in what I judge the crops to be. 


[Mr. A. E. Dewar.] 
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Q. What do you get for table stock?—A. Last fall we got thirty cents for 
them. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What did they cost to grow?—A. $59.63. 

Q. Thev are sold at a loss?—A. It looks that way, but I think Mr. Leitch 
had his labour in it. He counted in the interest on his investment, but in the 
count he would have to make the cost without the interest on his investment. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. If you want to make a comparison you have to charge everything up, 
at the same as the seed.—A. I charged the same overhead on it as I did on the 
other, but you may think that a man would not make any money in growing 
that, but he is not getting in any expensive machinery there. We would not 
have any plant, only a digger. 

Q. If he is growing table stock as extensively as the other, he would need 
the same machinery ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. If he does not have that machinery, he has to put that much more time 
in it?—A. It is a question of how much more time he puts in on it. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Do you not treat your seed when you use it for table stock?—A. I do 
not know of anybody who did it. It would be just as necessary, I think, as the 
other, but they have not been doing it. It is only since the potato growers got 
started that they commenced to treat their seed. 

Q. You are not charging any cost for treating the seed nor for spraying? 
—aA. He sprays for the bugs. 

Q. Do you not spray your table stock as much as the certified stock?—A. 
Noa, some of them do not spray at all. They have to spray for bugs. Perhaps they 
may spray once, and they think that is enough. They do not follow it up. 

Q. I think your table stock would show a greater loss if he charged up 
everything that should be done to it.—A. If he put the same fertilizer on it, 
and treated his seed, I think he would get just as big a crop. I feel very 
certain that this seed that has been selected for years and we select it for 
planting again, and it will give you a bigger stock if you treat it. 

Q. If he had certified seed, he would not be treating table stock?—A. You 
might grow certified seed of Dakota Reds or any other kind, but there is no 
demand for it. 

Q. They are not so subject to discuss as the white ones?—A. No, they are 
not so subject, but we know some of them that are treating it in about the same 
manner as the certified seed, and they are getting better crops than the other, 
for I think ifsyou have the same qualities of seed you would get just as good 
a crop. I think you could use it for anything. 


The CHAIRMAN: We are very much obliged to you. We have enjoyed : 
vour presence before the Committee. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. I suppose your farmers are fairly prosperous, are they not?—A. Well, 
we do not hear what we call the good class of farmers, complaining. They say ~ 
they are not making money, but there is very little complaining. 

(Mr. A. E. Dewar.] 
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Q. That is a pretty general complaint all over the country—aA. Yes, I 
think it is. ; 
By the Chairman: 


Q. You personally have gone in for the growing of fruit?—A. Yes. 

Q. What fruit have you gone in to grow?—A. Apples, plums, strawberries 
and gooseberries. 

Q. What sort of apples do you grow?—A. We grow a lot of varieties, but 
the most I get are Wealthy, McIntosh and Spy. 

, Q. Can you give us roughly what it costs to produce a barrel of apples? 
-——A. Yes, I can. We have low production costs on potatoes, but we are not 
that way on apples, per acre, but I think we have higher production costs. At 
least, I have higher production costs than the rest of them. I have a production 
cost of $164.75 an acre on apples. 

Q. What is that per barrel?—A. It depends on the crop, of course. On my 
crop for the last two years, it would be about $1.65 a barrel. 

Q. Does that include buying the barrel?—-A. Buying the barrel. 

Q. That is considerably lower than an apple grower said. They said it 
was about $2.00 a barrel, with the barrel, if I remember right. Mr. Cummings 
said that, did he not?—A. That is what he says; $2.25 to $2.30 I think he says. 

Q. Do you grow the same sort of apples as they do in the Annapolis Valley? 
—A. Some of them. 

Q. You say it is $1.65?—A. $1.65. 

Q. What did you get last year for the apples that cost you $1.65 per barrel? 
—A. They were sold at something over $4.00 a barrel. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. You sell those in Charlottetown?—A. Some in Montreal; some in New- 
foundland; some in Charlottetown. I get 100 barrels an acre of them and 
I think Nova Scotia is only about 60 barrels an acre. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I have Mr. Melville Cumming’s evidence before me: 

“We might get that in a different way. You stated yesterday that 
the cost of producing a barrel of apples, plus the barrel, amounted to a 
little over $2?—A. I said between $2.12 and $2.30, according to the figures 
T have received. 

“Q. And I also pointed out that the memorandum received from 
the New Brunswick apple people put the cost of producing a barrel of 
apples at $2. Now, what was the cost in 1913?—A. There were no actual 
figures, but I remember the popular idea was that the cost of producing 

5 a barrel of apples, apart from the package, was in the vicinity of $1.” 
| Now you say that it costs you in the aggregate to produce a barrel of apples, 
_ ieluding the barrel, how much?—A. $1-6475. $1.65, it would be. 


By Mr. Sales: 


_ Q. At your local station?—A. I get more than $4, for what I sold locally. 
Some that I sold in Montreal brought me less than $4, but they averaged $4. 
: Q. $4 net to you?—A. Net to me. 


4 


By the Chairman: 


Q. It was profitable business?—A. Yes, I am not complaining about it. 
Q. That is quite fair. Would you not expect a farmer to go higher than 
that, to say he is not complaining about it. 
Q. Now, what strawberries?—A. We grow some. 
(Mr. A. E. Dewar.]. 
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an Q. Are they paying you?—A. I have no reason to complain about that 
either. 

Q. Will you give us some idea of your costs and what you get for them?— 
A. I have a statement here that was made by Professor Macoun. It is a 
statement by fourteen growers in Canada. 

Q. We want your ideas about Prince Edward Island?—A. I am going to 
come to that. There were fourteen growers responded to his question about 
growing strawberries and the cost of marketing and everything. The first 
is A. KE. Dewar of Charlottetown. 

_  Q. The same gentleman who was with us to-day?—A. My total cost, is 
$406 an acre on strawberries. The next is No. 2, J. Walter Jones, Charlotte- 
town. His cost was $689. James E. Johnson, Simcoe, Ontario. He was No. 
14. His cost was $403. 

Q. Yours was how much?—A. $406. No. 7, $267, T. G. Bunting, McDonald 
College. That is one of the lowest. 

@. Have these gentlemen all followed the same methods of accountancy? 
—A. They give the different costs of different things. 

Q. It does not seem to me that it is reasonable that these growers would 
have differed so very widely as that, if they were following the same method 
of accounting?—A. There is one man has $50 for rent of land, and some have 
$25, and one man has as low as $10. That makes a good deal of difference 
in the cost. I have rented land, $28; preparation of the soil, $5; fertilizer, 
$46; plants. $28; planting, $12; cultivation, $30; mulching, $24; crates, $37; 
boxes $37; picking, $125; marketing, $40. Total $406. 


By Mr. McKay: 
Q. That is your computation?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. What was your yield and what was your price. How much profit 
did you get?—A. Well, we ran all the way—last year was the poorest crop I 
had, about 5,000 boxes, but we have had up to 9,000 and 10,000. When we 
do not get 8,000, we do not think we get enough. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Do you generally think you get enough?—A. When I get 8,000, I think 
it is just about right. ; 

Q. 8,000 boxes at how much?—A. Well, the price varies. 

Q. What is a fair price?—A. I think we averaged about 15 cents last 
year, but we averaged a lot more than that the other two years. 

Q. That is about $1,200 per acre2?—A. Somewhere about that. 

Q. 8,000 boxes at 15 cents?—A. We did not get 8,000 boxes last year, on 
account of the weevil. About 5,000 was what we got last year per acre. 

Q. What was your profit last year?—A. Probably $350 per acre. 

Q. How many acres did you have, as a matter of curiosity ?—A. I only 
had about an acre last year. I used to grow two acres, but I dropped them 


off some. 
By Mr. McKay: 


Q. You were making too much money?—A. I do not see any good in 
rushing yourself to death. An orchard takes a good deal of time. We have 


plums and gooseberries. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. I suppose your climate is good for gooseberries?—A. We had a good 
many gooseberries but they are not as profitable as strawberries. 
[Mr. A. E. Dewar.] 
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Q. Are the plums profitable?—A. Yes. 
Q. What kind do you raise?—A. For some plums you will get more in 
the home market than you will in the shipping market. 


By Mr. Hammell: 

Q. Do you keep any bees?—-A. No, but they have them on the Experi- 
mental Farm right alongside of me. 

Q. I was just wondering if you had lots of honey——A. The Experimental 
Farms are not much more than half a mile from me. 

Q. Where do you market your strawberries?7—A. Nova Scotia mostly. 

Q. None to New Brunswick?—A. Very seldom we send any to New 
Brunswick. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What part of Nova Scotia do you send them to?—A. Sydney generally. 
The home market takes some but Sydney takes the bulk of them. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. In shipping to Cape Breton do you sell f.o.b. Charlettetown?—A. No, 
I have a commission man who sells them for me. 

Q. Have you any idea of the cost of transportation compared with the 
price you get?—A. If we take all rail by the car ferry, it is $2.05 per hundred 
pounds. If we go by Pictou, there is a steamer running since two years, we can 
get them for $1.45 by the Pictou route. It is a shorter route. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. How much do the boxes cost the people who buy them?—I mean to 
the consumer?—A. It is pretty hard to tell what they cost them. 
Q. Have you any idea?—A. I would not have in Sydney. I only know 
what they sell for wholesale. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What would they retail for in Charlottetown?—A. They started in at 
30 cents last year. They came down I think to 16 cents. That was the lowest 
retail last year. 


By Mr. McKay: 
Q. Have you a canning factory on the island?—A. No. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What variety do you find best for shipping?—A. Dunlap’s, what we 
grow mostly. 

Q. That is the one thing I grow myself, so I am interested in the method 
you follow. What method do you follow? Do you put out fresh plants every 
spring?—A. We generally put out pieces of fresh plants but we generally pick 
more than one crop up. We have taken five off and sometimes two and some- 


times three, according to the condition of the plant. The variety has something 
to do with it. 


Q. When do you set it?—A. In May. 
Q. Do you attempt to take any crop the first year?—A. No. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


br Q. What do you do in case they blossom the first year?—A. We cut them 
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Q. Do you find you get the best crop from the two-year crop?—A. We get 
usually the best crop. 

Q. You do not usually get a good crop the fourth or fifth-year crop?—A. 
Some of them will not stand as good as the others. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Is there a future for “Ever-bearing” strawberries, or is it a fad in your 
opinion?—A. Not commercially. I think there would be more money in selling 
the plants than in growing the berries. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. On what do you make that deduction?—A. I do not grow them myself, 
but have been at the Experimental Farm. I know there is not much of a crop 
on them. If you had a few acres of them, the cost of picking would be out 
of proportion to what you would get for them. 

Q. They are not good for commercial use at all?—A. Not for commercial 
use. 

Q. They have a future for a home garden?—A. If a man wants a few for 
himself. 

The Crarrman: We are very much obliged to you and we appreciate all 
the valuable information you have given us. 


The witness retired. 


The Committee adjourned until 8 o’clock p.m. 


Evening Session 
8 p.m. 


The Special Committee appointed to enquire into Agricultural Conditions 
met at 8 p.m., Tuesday, 8th May, 1923, Mr. McMaster, the Chairman presid- 
ing. 


Herser IH]. Harrierp, called and sworn. Examined by the Chairman. 


(. Where do you live, Mr. Hatfield?—A. Hartland, New Brunswick. 

Q. What is your business?—-A. My chief business is produce shipper. 

(. What special line of produce do you handle?—A. Potatoes. 

Q. Are you in business yourself or with others?—A. I have an incor- 
porated company, Hatfield & Co., Ltd. 

Q. Who owns the majority of the stock in that company?—A. I do. 

Q. What proportion of the stock?—-A. I own 290 shares out of 495. 

Q. What is your capitalization? —A. $49,500. 

Q. How much are the shares?—A. $100. 

Q. That is 495 shares, and of those how many have been issued?—A. All 
have been issued. gti 

Q. And you hold how many yourself?—A. I think it is $29,000. 290 
shares J think. 

Q. Who owns the other 205?—A. Different ones. I could give you the 
names of the shareholders. 

Q. Give me a few of the principal ones?—A. Mr. A. W. Kyle, I think owns 
80 shares. Mr. R. K. Tracy owns 20 shares. And M. §S. Clark owns 20 


shares. 
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Q. Are these gentlemen associated with you actively in the business?—A. 
Mr. Tracy and Mr. Kyle are, and Mr. Clark. 

() And the rest of the shares are scattered around?—A. Yes, among my 
employees mostly. 

Q. The other 100 shares are owned by your employees?—A. Yes. 

Q. Describe the method in which you carry on business?—A. We buy from 
the farmer, who hauls his potatoes in to us in barrels and bags, and they are 
then put out in bulk and stored in our warehouse, or shipped in cars. They 
bring them to our warehouses at the different buying points. 

Q. Where are your warehouses situated?—A. We have warehouses at 
Hartland, Upper Woodstock, Debee Junction, Belleville, Lakeville, Centreville, 
Stickney, Upper Kent, Bath, Kilburn, Andover, Limestone, Grand Falls. That 
is where our main shipping points are. 

Q. Have you any others besides those named points?—A. We buy at diff- 
ent points and load into cars, where we have no warehouses. 

Q. These are the main shipping points at which you have warehouses. To 
whom do these warehouses belong, yourselves?—A. Practically all of them 
except the Debec warehouse; it belongs to my buyer there. 

Q. When you say “we,’’ do you mean the company?—A. Yes. 

(J. The company owns 13 out of 15?—A. About 14 warehouses. 

Q. And one of your buyers owns another personally?—A. Yes. 

Q. Tell us just what you do with the potatoes when you get them at these 
warehouses?—-A. We dump them into the bins, or into the cars if we have a 
car in. If we are loading at the time the farmer brings them in, we dump them 
into the car if we are shipping in bulk, but we ship most of our stock in sacks. 

Q. Do you do the work of sacking?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you supply the sacks?—A. Yes. 

Q. What has the farmer been getting for the last two weeks?—A. About 
$1.50 to $2.00 per 165 pounds. 

Q. And does the farmer supply the package?—A. We supply the package. 
They haul them in, in bulk, and ungraded, and we do the grading and put 
them in our kins in bulk, or put them in bags or put them in cars if we have a 
ear at the warehouse at the time. 

Q. Then what happens to the potatoes after that?—A. What we put in the 
warehouse, we load when the market is right, and we consider we can sell 
them at a price, and ship them wherever we can find a market. 

Q. Is that the warehouse at the shipping point or the main central ware- 
house?—A. No, at the shipping points. 

Q. Let us follow the potatoes from the shipping points to the ultimate con- 
sumer. What happens to them after they get to the warehouse?—A. Which 
consumer do you mean? 

Q. The consumer that eats them. As far as you can tell us, where they 
go?—A. It is according to which market they went to. 

Q. Quite so. Follow them to the market in Cuba?—A. To Cuba we sack 
them. 

Q. Where?—A. At the shipping point, or sometimes at St. John. We have 
an export warehouse at St. John. 

Q. To whom does that warehouse belong?—A. That belongs to the City 
of St. John. 

Q. How do you happen to have the right to put your potatoes in it?—A. 
We have it leased for a term of years. 

Q. Who has it leased?—A. The G. G. Porter Co. The Furness-Withy 
Company have it leased from the City, and we have it leased from the Furness- 
Withy Company. 
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Q. The warehouse at St. John belongs to the City and it is leased to the 
Furness-Withy Company ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And then sub-let by that company?—A. Yes. 

Q. To whom?—A. To the G. G. Porter Co., Hatfield & Co., and the C. E. 
Gallagher Co. 

_ Q. All incorporated companies?—A. I don’t think the Gallagher Company 
is. 

Q. But Mr. Porter’s and your own are incorporated?—A. Yes. 

Q. Who negotiated the lease between the City of St. John and the Furness- 
Withy Company ?—A. The Furness-Withy Company. 

Q. What officer in the Company?—A. I think Mr. Ledingham did. : 

Q. At whose suggestion?—A. We suggested it. We were looking for a 
warehouse in 1921. 

Q. You suggested it to whom?—A. The Furness-Withy Company. 

Q. When you say “we” who do you mean?—A. Well; the Association alto- 
gether; myself and my associates. 

Q. Yourself and your associates suggested to the Furness-Withy Company 
that they should hire this warehouse from the City of St. John?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was there any reason why you did not negotiate for it directly yourself? 
—A. We thought the Furness-Withy Company or Mr. Ledingham, would have 
more influence with the City, was about the only reason. 

Q. Was there any other reason?—A. I don’t know of any other. They were 
our shipbrokers, the Furness-Withy Company, in St. John, at the time. 

Q. Did you each take so many cubic feet of space in that warehouse?—A. 
No, our foreman decides that when the freight comes in. He puts them in to 
suit himself. We have a foreman that we pay jointly. 

Q. Do you pay according to the number of bushels in the store?—A. We 
charge a fee for the handing of them and we pay according to the number of 
sacks that we put through the warehouse. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Who fitted up this warehouse?—A. We did, the Porter Company, the 
Hatfield Company and the Gallagher Company. 
Q. Who pays the rent?—A. We do. 
Q. What do you pay for it?—A. $100 a year. 


By Mr. Hammell: 
Q. What is the capacity of the warehouse?—A. I think about 8,000 barrels 
or sacks. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 
Q. What is the amount it cost you to fix the warehouse up?—A. I cannot 
give you those figures. I think it was around seven or eight thousand dollars. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. You have it on a long lease I presume?—A. Five years. We guarantee 
so many vessels that we pay the top wharfage on for the season. 

Q. What does that amount to?—A. The top wharfage amounts to 25 cents 
a ton, on the tonnage of each vessel. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. Is that on the tonnage of the cargo or of the ship?—A. No, of the cargo. 


By the Chairman: | 
Q. How do you pay this foreman, your joint employee?—-A. We pay him a 


salary. 
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Q. How do you divide it?—A. We keep a separate account with the St. 
John business and we divide it up. We charge so much a sack and if that does 
not cover it we divide the balance. We charge up to each separate company 
what we think will cover the cost of handling the St. John warehouse. Then 
if that does not cover it we go back and charge extra enough to cover it. He 
-keeps his bank account and hires his men and everything is separate. 

Q. Is this a frost-proof warehouse?—A. It is steam heated. We put in a 
heating plant. 

Q. So it is supposed to be frost-proof?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are there facilities for any other shipper to house potatoes in this ware- 
house?—A. No. Mr. Clark ships with us through the warehouse. He has no 
interest in the warehouse. 

Q. How is it that Mr. Clark ships through this warehouse and other people 
do not?—A. Well he shipped with us for the season. Last season he shipped 
through the C.P.R. service. 

Q. But this season he shipped with you?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Is this the same Mr. Clark who owns the 20 shares in your company ?— 
A. No, it is Neilson Clark. 


By the Chairman: 


. Q. Now we have got the potatoes as far as St. John. Do you keep them 
there until there is a shipload?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then they are sent by the Furness-Withy Company to Havana?—A 
Yes, they do our stevedoring and brokerage. 

Q. Do they supply boats of their own line or any boats?—A. We charter 
the boats. We generally ask them for a price, and if their price is not equal to 
what we can charter in direct from New York, we charter direct. 

Q. And then do they handle the stevedoring for you?—-A. In our sub-lease 
that we have, they are to do the brokerage and stevedoring. 

Q. Then the ships with the potatoes on board get down to Havana, and what 
happens to them there?—A. We sell them, delivered Havana, or c.i.f. Havana, 
that is cost plus insurance and freight. 

Q. To-whom do you sell at Havana?—A. To different dealers. 

Q. What are their names?—A. J. A. Palaccio & Co; Armando Armand; 
Frank Bowman & Co; Juan Varela; Antonio Perez; Lopez Pereda; F. Amarel; 
Escovere & Co., or Elbarie & Co; L. E. Gwynne; Llano Cebrian; Armando Cala- 
fat. 

Q. Is that the entire list?—A. No, there is some more. Maximo Nazabal. 

Q. Is that all?—A. That is about the heft of them. 

Q. Have you got an agent on the spot there at Havana?—A. We have a 
broker in Havana. 

Q. And what is his name?—A. A. E. Leon. 

Q. Before you had this Mr. Leon, whom did you have as your broker 
down there?—A. I have always had Leon. 

Q. Who was Mr. Manser, was he a broker?—A. He was our adjuster for 
a time. 

Q. Explain the difference between a broker and an adjuster?—A. We have 
a claims in Havana, and we have to have some one to adjust our 
claims. 

Q. Have you anybody now to adjust your claims?—A. Yes sir. 

Q. Who is he?—A. Mr. C. N. Clark from Nova Scotia. 

‘Q. He took Mr. Manser’s position?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Whom do you consign these potatoes to?—A. We do not very often 
consign; we generally sell C. if F., sometimes we do not get orders, and we have 
to consign, but we guard against ‘it. as much as possible; it is bad business. 

Q. When I say consign I do not mean consign in the narrow technical sense, I 
mean to whom are the ‘goods sent; you try to sell them before they leave St. 
John, but explain the method of doing business?—A. We always cable down. 
and try to sell. 

Q. And try to sell to any of ies merchants whose names are mentioned 
there?—A. Yes. 

. And these merchants in turn sell to the retail trade I presume?—A. I 
presume. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. Are these all separate firms you sel! to?—A. Yes. 

Q. All separate individuals?—-A. Yes. They are different groups, but all 
separate; they do some group buying. 

Q. Are these men doing business together in groups, any of them?—A. 
Some of them are; they do their buying in groups. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Could you indicate those who form the different groups so that we may 
group them together in our minds?—A. They change; they have been changing 
since January so that I could not give you the correct— 

Q. Give us the latest news?—A. Mr. Palacio, Lopez Pereda. 

Q. We will star those fellows; J. A. Palacio and Lopez Pereda?—A. Aud 
Armando Armand. 

Q. I have starred those; those form one ae ?—A. Juan Varela. 

Q. He is in that too?—A. Yes. 

Q. Any more in that group?—A. I don’t think there is any more in that 
group. 

Q. Is there another group?—A. Yes; Bowman used to be in that group, 
but he split up in January; he has formed another group. 

Q. Tell us who the Bowman group are?—A. The Bowman group Antonio 
Perez. 

Q. Frank Bowman & Co., Antonio Perez, is he a Bowmanite?—A. Yes. 

Q. Who else there?—-A. When he split away he took in all the indepen- 
. dents with him, and then he separated from them again. 

Q. A sort of kaleidoscope change?—A. Yes. 

@. You have used the word “independents,” Cuba is supposed to have its 
independence, what do you mean by independents?—A. That is mdependent 
buyers. 

Q. Are the other fellows not independent?—A. They are in a way. 

Q. Explain the difference between those who are independent and those 
who are not?—-A. These four or five in the first group I gave you are the regular 
potato dealers, that is their chief business. 

Q. They are legitimate potato dealers?—A. I believe so; and the other 
independent buyers they depend on other lines of business for their profit, and 
they handle potatoes on the side; when it suits them they buy 250 or 500 bags, 
and when the market does not suit them they do not buy, they depend on the 
other lines of goods. 

Q. They believe in diversified trading?—-A. The big groups claim they only 
buy to draw trade, they sell just what they cost them, that is the reason ghey 
do not like to go in with them. 

(Mr. H. H. Hatfield.) 
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Q. Do you have any representations made to you by the big group thet 
you should not sell to the smaller fry down there?—A. We do, yes. 

Q. Do you pay any attention to those representations?—A. No, not very 
much; we do not now. 

Q. Did you at any time?—A. We did; well, they would not allow the in- 
dependent stuff to go on their ships at first. 

Q. They would not allow the independent stuff?—A. They would not buy 
a cargo from us and allow us to ship to the independent dealers on the same 
ship, but we are now shipping to both groups on the same ship. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. Since when?—A. Since we broke up the combination, or broke up the 
group. 

Q. How long ago would that be?—A. I could tell you that; I know the 
steamship very well, Anna; I have every one here by steamships, different 
steamers. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. We will get to that in due time?—A. That was December 12th we 
shipped steamer ss. Anna. 

Q. Prior to that time had you not shipped to the independents when the 
large group asked you not to?—A. We had not shipped to the independents this 
season up to that time. 

Q. Since that time you have shipped to whom you wished to ship?—A. We 
sent this ss. Anna down with one consignment, and about the same time there 
was a cargo went in from Prince Edward Island shipped by the Potato Grow- 
ers’ Association, and they slaughtered that cargo, and when our ship got in they 
were expecting to buy the cargo at a very low price. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. What do you mean by slaughtering the cargo?—-A. The Potato Shippers’ 
Association that shipped down to the Island, they had a lot of frozen stock and 
the market was crowded at the time, and there was a lot of Europeans, and 
that is the reason we could not sell this steamer direct; we shipped, we had a 
steamer chartered, and we shipped into Havana without being sold, and when it 
arrived the only offer was $2 duty paid or $2.25, something like that. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. What date would that steamer arrive?—A. About the 20th December 
or 22nd December; so we had the steamer unloaded on the dock; it is very 
hot down there, and we put the steamer on the market. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. When you say you put the steamer on the market that means you put 
the potatoes that were in the steamer on the market?—A. Yes. At that time 
the market was crowded, and they commenced to cut prices, and Mr. Bowman 
and the group had a lot of potatoes on hand, and that was the reason he pulled 
out from the group. 

Q. One would almost gather that the object of that group down in Havana 
was to maintain prices?—A. I think they try that, yes. 

Q. Suppose a man was an independent potato dealer in New er 
how would he get under the present conditions his goods to the Havana mar- 
ket?—A. He has the same chance that we had, chartering a vessel or shipping 
through Boston; there is a weekly sailing out of Boston every Thursday. 

ae Suppose as a patriotic Canadian he has a desire to sell directly to Cuba; 
how would he go about it?—A. He can either sell through Boston which has a 
Mr. H. H. Hatfield. 
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weekly sailing, or he can charter a steamer the same as we do; he has that 
privilege. 

Q. You have been able to charter a steamer because you have joined forces 
with Mr. Porter and Mr. Gallagher, and later Mr. Clark?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would one of you alone have been in a position to charter a steamer?— 
AGEs. 

Q. You would have had enough?—A. Yes, we could charter a steamer, load 
a steamer any time. 

Q. One of you alone?—A. Yes. 

Q. Why did you join together?—A. We thought in the best interest in 
selling to this group or association that was buying, if we each chartered a 
steamer and each sent a steamer into Havana and each tried to sell a steamer 
they would work us both together and get the price down. 

Q. There was collective buying on one side, and you thought it better to 
have collective selling on the other?—A. Sure. 

Q. I would like you to tell us what you were paying the farmers for pota- 
toes from the 1st October, 1921, to the 1st May, 1922?—A. We started in on 
the—my summons asked me to give prices of each month on the shipments to 
Cuba; we started before, August 20th, shipped to the local market, but I have 
only the Cuba shipments here. 

Q. What you were asked to produce was your books of account or extracts 
therefrom showing (1) the price you paid to producers for potatoes each month 
from October 1, 1921, to May 31, 1922?—A. I can give you that; I have got 
it from August 20, 1921. 

Q. Then (2) the cost of transporting the same to Cuba, and (3) the price 
received—perhaps you would put them all together?—A. I have it on each 
steamer we shipped, and I took the buying price about ten to fifteen days before 
the steamer sailed, and took it right through the season, and it cost, getting them 
to St. John, cost of sacking and everything on each steamer, and what the 
pee sold for in Havana, and what the goods cost to deliver; I have a sheet 
or each. 

(). Have you got a copy for me, or do you need that in giving your evi- 
dence?—A. Yes, I can give you a copy. (Produces). 


EXHIBIT No. 144 
No. 1 SS. St. Mary Sept. 20 


Price sold Havana per 180 lb. sackec CI F.. $5 00 $5 00 
Price paid producer from Aug. 20 to Sept. 10 


$2.75 per 165,‘lb.,sacked, 180;Jbi4 (2{. jen) of OO 
Cost sorting, handling and sacking through 

warehouses. 228) Roe Fle ae ee 15 
Sacksiand! twine oir. ec) 10. Tonnes, OLE Teg TM 15 
Interest, bank charges, insurance, overhead. . 08 
Railway freight termina] charges.. .. ...... 48 
Warehouses expenses resorting, shrinkage West 

St. John 6 SO. (Ons See ee 08 
Ocean freight and top wharfage.. .. ....... 1 02 
Marine insurance’. (#50 UN Von) Ae oe fen 02 
Brokerage inspection Cables Havana.. .. .. 10 
: $5 03 
Number.of, packages; shipped uy ifie's ~- fsbo Sih): ate~ppoeth a pdeeere 
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Shipped from Hartland. 
Upper Woodstock. 
Kilburn. 
Upper Kent. 
Hale. 
Peel. 
Andover. 
River ce Chute. 
Muniac. 
Stickney. 


Q. Let us take your first statement, which we will refer to as Exhibit 144; 
this represents I understand a shipment on the steamship S¢. Mary which sailed 
from St. John on the 20th September?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you say the price sold at Havana for 180-pound sacks cost insur- 
ance and freight paid was $5?—A. Yes. 

Q. You say that you paid the producer from August 24th to September 
10th $2.75 for one 165 pound sack, 180 pounds $3?—A. Yes, that varies, that 
price of $2.75, the market was fluctuating then, and we paid all the way from 
$2.50 to $3.25 in that period to the producer, and I averaged that at $3 for 180 
pounds, or $2.75 for 165 pounds. 

Q. Have you done this averaging all through?—A. Yes, it is generally the 
same price, but in the fall the price started very high that fall, it changed very 
rapidly. 

" Q. Just how did you average that price, just what arithmetical process did 
you go through to arrive at that?—A. I took the different loading points, as 
near as I could figure it out it was about $2.75. 

Q. How did you figure it out?—A. I just put it down $2.75 from taking 
the different points. 

Q. You must have made some calculation; how did you arrive at $2.75?— 
A. I took the different loading points that we were buying at, and we paid on 
August 20th, I think we started it at $2.50, and then we got down before 
September 10th to $2.25 I think. 

Q. Did you estimate what amount of potatoes you bought at the higher 
price, and what amount you bought at the lower price?—A. No, I did not. 

x Q. Your calculation is not worth very much unless you do that?—A. No, 
ut it is— 

Q. You might get a totally wrong figure unless you carefully estimated what 
you got at the high price and what you got at the low price?—A. The price 
of that would not be right to the cent. 

Q. You as a business man will see that I am right when I state that that 
is not the way to average a price, in order to get the correct average you would 
have to take not only the prices at which you bought, but the quantities you 
bought at different prices?—A. I understand. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Did you buy as many at the high price as you did at the low price?— 
A. Practically the same, practically as many. 
Q. Then that would be practically correct. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Can you say that you bought—?—A. We did not have time with our 
office staff, unless we quit business to go into that and find out that, in the 
time I had to get here. 
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By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. You are quite sure you bought as many?—A. Yes. 
Q. Practically as many at the high price as at the low price?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. How many did you buy at the high price and how many did you buy 
at the low price?—A. That would be impossible with so many warehouses. 
it would be impossible for me to make a statement. 

Q. This is an estimate?—A. Yes. 

Q@ You believe it to be accurate?—A. I believe so, yes. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. $2.752?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Hammell: 
Q. 165 pounds?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Does that make 180 pounds $3?—A. Practically. 
Q. $2.75 for one 165 pounds, and for 180 pounds $3. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 
Q. For what price were they sold in Cuba? 
The CHAIRMAN: $5. 
Mr. Garpiner: What was the cost of transportation? 


The CHaAmRMAN: Cost of sorting and handling and sacking through the 
warehouse 15 cents, that is per 180 pounds I presume. 


WITNESS: Yes. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. How do you estimate that 15 cents?—A. That is low. We have an 
average cost of what it costs us at all our loading points, and it is Just 15'cents 
difference. Part of those goods were not sacked. So I made it low enough; 
part of those goods were not loaded through warehouses, but our average cost 
of handling potatoes through all our buying, whether it was bought on the 
siding or went direct into the car from the farmer’s teams, or whether they 
went through the warehouse and dumped and resorted once or twice was 15 
cents. Some warehouses were as high as 28 cents and some as high as 18 cents, 
and some as high as 20 cents. 

Q. Where you were able to load them right from the farmer’s waggon into 
the car—?—A. It was all the way from 5 cents to 8 cents. 

Q. You put 15 cents as a fair average to take?—A. That was our 
average; we figured that up. 

Q. And sacks and twine 15 cents; interest, bank charges and overhead 
insurance 3 cents; what is the difference between interest and bank charges?— 
A. Interest we pay on our loan to carry on our business. 

Q. What are the bank charges?—A. The bank charges would be exchange 
on our drafts. 

Q. And your insurance?—A. Insurance would be at our warehouse. 

Q. Then the railway freight terminal charges 48 cents, what do the rail- 
ways do for that?—A. They house them at St. John and unload the potatoes. 

Q. Warehouse expenses, resorting and shrinkage west St. John, eight 
cents, how do you arrive at that average?—A. That is what it cost. W 


estimated the cost of rehandling at St. John. 


{Mr. H. H. Hatfield.] 
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-Q. How do you make that estimate?—A. We have had to do a lot of 
coopering and re-sorting and our expenses at St. John, the heat—of course there 
was no heat at that time of the year, but there were different charges. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Rent of your warehause?—A. Yes, we keep a crew, our warehouse is 
small; the C. P. R. when they unload them only pile them four high; we cannot 
get the truckers to pile them any more than four high, and we pile them eight 
high in order to get the shipment into our warehouse, and we have to do extra 

iling. 
4 6. You have marine insurance 2 cents, and your brokerage, inspection, 
cables, Havana, 10 cents?—A. We pay our brokers 5 cents. 

Q. What does the inspection cost?—A. The inspector and adjuster we 
pay him 38 cents. 

Q. And 2 cents for the cable?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that is a fair allowance?—A. It would be low enough. 

Q. You estimate you lost money on that shipment?—A. Yes, we lost 
moncy on every shipment I guess that year. 

Q. Total expenses were $5.03?—A. Our total losses on potatoes that year 
were $27,000, 1921-22; the loss and gain account on potatoes was $27,000 odd. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. To go back to your cable charges, about 2 cents a sack for cable 
charges?—A. 2 cents a sack, that is. 

Q. How large are your shipments, about 10,000 sacks?—A. Our shipments 
would not be over, we shipped 3,833 on that steamer. 


HXHIBIT No. 145 


No. 2 SS. Commodore Rollins Oct. 3 


Price sold Havana per 180 lb., sacked C. I. F. $5 00 
mexice paid “producer from. Sept..f0 to 20th 


$2.40 per 165 Ib. sacked equal 180 lb.. .. $2 60 
Cost sorting, handling and sacking through 
Mum MOUSE eet ee. ee a 15 
backs ane twihes. =. ry erst ee Aas JAS one 15 
Interest, bank charges and insurance overhead. 03 
Railway freight and terminal charges.. .. 50 
Warehouse expenses resorting, shrinkage W. 
Sie 72 it ene ine arent 08 
cea ering top whariage.. .. .. . «.l.abS 
MIDE RIN Ee cecal ies §, Bibs, ktion ie 02 
Brokerage, inspection Cables Havana.. .. .. 10 
Poe Te GEC peel Ce aE A Hi 11) ; 
5 91 
Numibertar packagestshigped?!% (OS/P9P O81 Segiort! 13010 


Shipped from Hillside. 
Aroostook Jct. 
River du Chute. 


Stickney. 
Grand Falls. 


Q. Let us take the next which will be Exhibit 145; shipment by the S. S. 
‘Rollins, sailing from St. John the 3rd October?—A. Yes sir. 


(Mr. H. H. Hatfield.] 
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Q. They sold at Havana for $5.00 C.LF.?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now we have got the prices paid the producers from the 10th of 
September to the 20th of September, amounting to $2.60; that again is an 
estimate?—A. Yes. These prices ran all the way from $1. 75 to $2.75 at that 
time. 

Q. From $1.75 to $2.75?—A. Yes. 

Q. Within ten days?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The price oscillated to that extent?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would it oscillate at the same point to that extent?—-A. Yes. At that 
point the price started high, but the market continued down for the first part 
of the season. 

Q. Would that price be explained by the fact that the farmers would bring 
in to some of these points potatoes to sell to a smaller dealer, and in order to 
get the potatoes away from that smaller dealer you would have to pay a 
particularly high price at that time?—A. No. We pay the price on the market 
every day. 

Q. On all markets every day?—A. All markets, Montreal, Havana, United 
States markets. We were shipping everywhere at that time. 

Q. You made a loss of 91 cents on this shipment?—A. Yes. We had a 
heavy claim on that shipment. 

Q. Of $1.107—A. Of $1.10 per sack. 

Q. If you had not had that damage claim, you would have made a small 
profit?—A. Yes. 

Q. Per sack?—A. Yes. 

Q. What was that damage claim?—-A. The goods went bad. The stock 
was too green, they claimed. It was early in the season. 

Q. Where did they go bad, on the voyage to Cuba?—A. On the voyage to 
Cuba, yes. 

Q. Take the next now, which will be No. 3, and make that up. You made 
a loss on that of 42. cents, and the damage claim was how much?—A. The 


damage claim was 72 cents. 


EXHIBIT No. 146 


No. 3 SS. Smaraged Oct. 10 
Price sold Havana per 180 lb. sacked C. I. F. $4 35 
Price paid producer from Sept. 20th to Oct. 

5 $1.85 per 165 Ib. equal 180'lb.. 7: $2 00 
Cost sorting, handling and eds ‘through 
the warehouse... .. .. 15 
Sacks and twine...:. . 15 
Interest, bank charges and insurance e overhead. 03 
Railway freight and terminal charges.. .. 50 
Warehouse expenses resorting, shrinkage W. 
Stslohineg.) 2 weak: 08 
Ocean freight rate and ‘top wharfage. . pane secre 
Marine insurance.. .. ee 02 
Brokerage, inspection Cables Havana? ill, of 10 
Damage claims”. 4... eee eI. iz 
4 77 
Number of packages shipped. oie beron’S. .. oo .2..) 


[Mr. H. H. Hatfield.] 
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Shipped from Upper Woodstock. 
Otis. 
Andover. 
Currie Siding. 
Mont Joli. 
Martin Siding. 
Stickney. 
Aroostook Jct. 
Morril Siding. 
Hillside. 
Poitras Siding. 
Lakeville. 
Grand Falls. 
Balfleur Siding. 


By Mr. Hammell: 
Q. Was that per sack?—A. That was per sack. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Who made that claim?—A. All our consignees in Cuba. I have the 
claim papers on the file here. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. Did the potatoes go bad?—-A. Yes, they went bad. I think that is 
very probable, when we lost $27,000. 
By Mr. Sales: 
Q. How is it you look so cheerful about it?—A. We get used to it. I have 
these claim papers somewhere, but I cannot find them. 
By the Chairman: 


Q. We need not delay while you are hunting these papers.—A. I will find 
them afterwards. 

Q. You will be able to look them up?—A. Yes. 

Q. Taking the next, which will be No. 4, October 21st, per ss. Mongolian, 
I see the price paid the producer from October 10th to October 15th was $2.10? 
—A. That is per 180 pounds. The price ran from $1.75 to $2.00. 


EXHIBIT No. 147 
No. 4 SS. Mongolia Otts:21 
Price sold Havana per 180 lb. sacked C. I. F. $4 10 
Price paid the producer from Oct. 10th to 
Oct? Wath, per’ 165) Ibs 31:75 ‘to$2200 


equal 180 Ib... ... 8, $2 10 
Cost. sorting, handling and “sacking ‘through 
the warehouse.. .. .. 15 
Sacks and twine... .. . 15 
Interest, bank charges ard i insurance e overhead. 03 
Railway freight and terminal charges.. .. 50 
Warehouse expenses resorting, shrinkage W. 
Se. sbohimay1imitiers ain eh 08 
Ocean freight and top “wharfage. . mw) sucov 02 
Marine insurance... .. aes 3 02 
Brokerage, inspection Cables Havana.. .. .. 10 
415 
Number of packages shipped... .. .. .. .. .. .. 4,000 sax. 
500. bbls. 
3—90 [Mr. H. H. Hatfield.] 
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Shipped from Grand Falls. 
Hartland. 

, Millville. 
Upper Kent. 
Bath. 

Grand Falls. 
Kalburn. 

Val Brillant. 
Hillside. 
Lakeville. 
River Du Chute. 
Cote Siding. 
Debec Jct. 
Andover. 
Aroostook. 
Andover. 
Centreville. 
Mont Joli. 
Mont Jolt. 
Otis. 

Grand Falls. 


Q. If you got the great bulk of your potatoes at $1.75, $2.10 would be too 
much for your estimate, would it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. The whole value of these figures depends upon your estimate being 
correct; it is not an arithmetical calculation, it is a mere estimate?—I did not 
have time to get them. I took my stock book, and got the figures as nearly 
correct as possible. 

Q. Did you take all the different points at which there were different prices, 
add them up, and divide by the number of points?—A. You can see the points 
where we loaded the stock at, at the bottom there. 

Q. Let us follow this through. Take No. 4, which is Exhibit No. 147, 
Grand Falls, how many did you get there, and what price did you pay?—A. I 
think there was one car loaded there. In this statement I have not taken the 
stock in. Probably there was $3 stock put into it. We take stock in, put it into 
the warehouses, and then ship it out in ten or twenty days. I am allowing the 
price ten days before the steamer sailed, the prices we paid. 

Q. Let us make up a statement in another fashion, which I think will be 
perfectly fair. The price at Havana on the 21st of October, or when the ss. 
Mongolian got to Havana—when would she get to Havana in the ordinary course? 
—A. In about nine or ten days. 

Q. Would it be as long as that?—A. Yes. 

Q. Let us say on the 30th of October, 1921. You were selling these potatoes 
in Havana at $5 for a 180-pound sack?—A. $4.10. 

Q. Look at the book and tell us what you were paying for potatoes that very 
same day?—A. That would be different. We have to buy potatoes before we can 
deliver them in Havana. 

@. And you might possibly sell against the purchase?—A. No. 

Q. Let us take this day. It may be fair, or unfair, but we will see where it 
will get us—A. Take No. 5. On the 31st of October we sent another shipment. 

Q. Try and meet my views for the time being, and tell me what you were 
paying for potatoes on the 30th of October, 1921?—A. We paid $1.50. 

Q. $1.50?—A. Yes. 

Q. That was what you paid the farmer?—-A. That was at one point. 

Q. What point was that?—A. Hartland. 

(Mr. H. H. Hatfield.J 
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Q. At Hartland on the 30th of October, 1921, you were paying $1.50 for 
potatoes?—A. Yes. 

Q. You sold 4,000 sacks and 500 barrels on or about the 30th of October, 1921 
at Havana. We will put that down. At Hartland on that same day you 
had to pay $1.50 for potatoes?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did the price differ at other points that day?—A. I don’t think it would 
differ very much. 

Q. Well, just look and see; were there any points lower? 
Centreville here at $1.50 and $1.70. 

Q. How many did you buy at Hartland that day at $1.50?—A. 5,455 

ounds. 
c Q. What does that mean in sacks?—A. That would be about 40 sacks. 

Q. Now take the next; you said Centreville—A. We did not buy on the 
31st of October in Centreville. 

Q. Call it the 30th, if you like—A. On the 27th of October was the last in 
Centreville. 

Q. I took the 30th of October as the date on which you sold potatoes in 
Cuba, and I am trying to find out what you paid for potatoes on that very 
same day. You say you bought 40 sacks at Hartland at $1.50?7—A. Yes. I 
do not see any other point on the 30th. On the 28th I have Andover $1.50. 

Q. Would it be fair to take $1.50 as an average price at which you could 
buy potatoes on the 30th of October?—A. Probably, yes. I bought some in 
Quebec. I think I can give you that. Most of the stock that came in that 
day would come from Quebec. We bought at sidings. We had an idea that the 
market would go up, and we stocked up our warehouses, but it went the other 
way 


AC Ee hase 


Q. That is a risk we all run when we are in business?—A. We paid 56 cents 
a bushel at Mont Joli, Quebec. 

Q. What does that mean by sacks? Are you satisfied, Mr. Hatfield, to 
take $1.50 as the price which you could buy potatoes for on the 30th of October, 
1921?—A. Yes. 

Q. Let us see how that would work out. There is the cost of sorting, 
handling and sacking, 15 cents; is that right?—A. Yes. 

Q. Sacks and twine?—A. Yes. 

Q. Interest, bank charges, insurance and overhead 3 cents?—A. Yes. 

Q. Railway freight and terminal charges 50 cents. There is only 48 in 
this. Why did you go up to 50?—A. Some of those are from Quebec, and there 
is a much higher freight rate. 

Q. Eight cents warehouse expenses, re-sorting, shrinkage, etc., ocean freight 
from top wharfage $1.02; how is your ocean freight calculated?—A. $1.00 for 
ocean freight. 

Q. Does the ocean freight charge you so much per ton?—A. So much per 
180-pound sack. 

Q. Two cents for marine insurance?—A. Yes. 

Q. What was your insurance rate?—A. I could not give you that. 

Q@. Why do you say two cents?—A. My bookkeeper told ie that that 
would be about the average rate we paid. 

Q. isn’t that a heavy rate?—A. We have tramp steamers, and the rate is 
heavy. Qn the fruit boats we do not have to pay such a high rate. 

i 7 rokerage, inspection and cables, 10 cents. That amounts to how much? 
—A. $4.15. 
Q. What did you say that was?—A. $4.15. 
Q. I thought it was $3.55?—A. You are figuring on $1.50? 


[Mr. H. H. Hatfield. 
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: ee Yes, that is what I am figuring on—A. On October 31 it was $1.75 and 
#2 

Q. You and I were following out another line of investigation, I don’t 
know whether it is fair or not, that i is a question. What I want to point out to 
you is that when you were selling in Cuba for $5 per barrel of 180 pounds 
you could have got potatoes that day in New Brunswick for $1.50?—A. No. 

Q. That is what you told me.—A. No, not $5, $4.10 that steamer was sold 
at. 

Q. You are right. Where you were selling in Cuba on the 30th of October 
for $4.10, those potatoes could have been replaced by you and brought down 
to Cuba as of that date for $3.55, a profit of 55 cents?—A. Yes. But we had 
to buy the potatoes. 

Q. Yes, before you sold them.—A. And ship them to Cuba. 


By My. Sales: 
©. The potatoes you were buying would get to Cuba in ten days or two 
weeks ?—A. They would not be delivered in Cuba for 15 or 20 days. 


Ly the Chairman: 


Q. Tet us look at what the price was ten days afterwards in Cuba. Take 
No. 5, ss. Ufiee, whieh will be Exhibit No. 148. That shows that potatoes were 
selling in Cuba at $4.10 on the 31st of October? 


EXHIBIT No. 148 


No. 5 SS. Uffee Octe31 4 
Price sold Havana per 180 lb. sacked C. I. F. $4 10 
Price paid producer from Oct. 15th to Oct. 

25th per 165 lb. $1.75 equal to 180 Ib.. .. $1 90 
Cost soriing, handling and sacking through 
the WARGHOUSG. (52 515 te Pe a cee 15 
Sacks anc twine.. .. ee 15 
Interest, bank cha arges and insurance e overhead. 03 
Railway and terminal freight charges... .. 48 
Warchouse expenses resorting, shrinkage W. 
a To a 08 
Ocean freight and top " wharfage. . PE eA 12 
Marine insurance.. .. , 02 
Brokerage, inspection and Cables Havana... 10 
$3 93 
Number of packages shipped... -. .. .- .. .: .. 4000 Same 
526 bbls. 


Shipped from Bath. 
Hartland. 
Kalburn. 
Limestone. 
Hartland. 
Bath. 
Grand Falls. 
Mertin Siding. 
Debec Jct. 
Grand Falls. 
River Du Chute. 
River Du Chute. 
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Frecericton Jct. 
Bath. 
Muniac. 

Val Brillant. 
Centreville. 
Lakeville. 
Val Brillant. 
Mont Joli. 
Cote Siding. 
Grand Falls. 
Andover. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Those potatoes were bought on what date?—A. They were bought from 
the 15th to the 25th of October. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Now, Mr. Hatfield, you told us a moment ago that potatoes took 9 or 10 
days to get down to Cuba?—A. Yes. 

Q. I suppose it took some time to get them from the shipping point to St. 
John, where they were loaded?—A. Yes. 

(). And the boat would take a few days to load?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was that the boat that sailed on the 31st of October?—A. It sailed on 
the 3ist. 

(). 1t would not get down there until the 10th of November?- -A. No. 

Q. You see my difficulty, and I will be plain with you. We have just made 
a calculation which shows that on the 30th of October you were buying potatoes 
at a price at different points of $1.50 per barrel?—A. $1.50 and $1.70 T think. 

Q. Did potatoes go up after the 25th of October, or did they go down be- 
tween the 25th of October and the 30th of October?—A. They went down. 

). How far?—A. To $1.50: 

Q. What different prices did you pay to the producers between the 15th of 
October and the 25th of October at these points? Look up your books and see? 
—A. Irom the 15th to the 25th of October? 

Q. Between the 15th and the 25th?—A. We paid at Bath $1.75 and $1.80 on 
the 25th of October, and from the 14th to the 25th we paid $1.75. 

Q. That is, from the 15th to the 25th you paid $1.75; is that right?—A. Yes. 

Q. How many did you buy?—A. On the 14th we bought 41,660 pounds. 

@. At Bath?—A. Yes. On the 15th we bought 12,670 pounds, on the 17th 
we bought 34,130 pounds, and on the 19th we bought 27,145 pounds. 

Q. All at $1.752—A. All at $1.75. On the 25th we bought 68,600 pounds, 
some at $1.75 and some at $1.80. 

Q. How many sacks would that be in all?—A. I could figure that out. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. Why did you put them into barrels?—A. We put 180 pounds in a barrel. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Take No. 5, ss. Uffee, that boat would arrive in Havana about the 10th 
of November?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. You got $4.10 a sack?—A. For a 180-pound sack. 
Q. Tell us what you were paying at a few of the points upen that date?— 
A. On November 10th? 
Q. Yes, on November 10th_—A. On November 12th at Upper Woodstock 
we paid $1.50 and $1.75. Those are probably different report sliets, but they 
(Mr. H. H. Hatfield.] 
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came in on the 12th and were entered in the books on the 12th. Upper Wood- 
stock, that would be November 10th. At Andover we paid $1.50 on November 
10th, and at Limestone we paid $1.75. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. Why the difference in price between one point and another?—A. Com- 
petition. We paid the market price at the different points. They get bucking 
down there once in a while. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Who gets bucking, the producers?—A. No, the buyers. The different 
dealers buck against one another. 
Q. To see who can give the producers the best price?—A. To see who can 
get the most potatoes. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Who is doing all this bucking?—A. Mr. Porter, Mr. Gallagher and 
probably Mr. McCain. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you suggest that Mr. Gallagher, Mr. Porter and Mr. Hatfield com- 
pete against each other?—A. Yes. 

@. When buying potatoes?—A. They are the sharpest competitors there 
are for buying potatoes. Mr. Porter is my worst competitor. 

Q. And after you get the potatoes, the lion and the lamb lie down to- 
gether?—-A. We have to save ourselves. : : 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Tell us the place where you bought at $1.75—A. That was at Lime- 
stone, I think. 

@. At Andover, where you paid $1.50, who buys there?—A. Mr. Porter 
and myself. 

Q. Anybody else?—A. Nobody else. 

Q. You paid $1.50 there?—A. We did that day. 

Q. And where Mr. McCain is you paid $1.75?—A. I do not know who 
would be buying there. He has no house there. I think Mr. Gallagher, Mr. | 
Porter and ourselves own the houses there. | 

Q. He buys from the cart?—A. I think at that point, yes. There has 
been no one buying at Andover except Mr. Porter and ourselves. I think 
Mr. McKane has a house rented, but I am not sure; I would not say for a 
fact. 

By the Chairman: . 

Q. You testified I think that from the Ist of October, 1921, to the 1st of 
May, 1922, your business operations were somewhat disastrous, and you lost 
$27,000?—A. Yes sir. I can give you our Loss and Gain sheet for that period. 
The amount was $27,557.48. I can give you the houses where we lost the money, : 
the buying points. We lost at our Hartland warehouse $1,441.70. 

Q. That was right under your own eyes?—A. Yes. Upper Kent $549.16. 

Q. Let me interject a question here. How can you determine at what 
points you lost these sums of money, when as a matter of fact a great deal of 
your stock was taken down to Cuba and sold there in collective fashion?—A. 
Well, when we are buying potatoes at a warehouse, we charge all the potatoes 
and all the expenses up to that warehouse, and when we are shipping to Cuba, 
to Montreal or to the United States we credit the returns to that warehouse, 
and the difference shows the loss or gain at that warehouse. We get accurate 


figures at those points. 
{Mr. H. H. Hatfield.] 
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By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Is it the fact that you paid too much money at these stations?—A. 
No, there was a good many things entered into that. One fact was that our 
potatoes were hollow hearted in 1921-1922. Another fact is that we 
stored a lot of potatoes and the market went down and we lost a dollar and a 
dollar and a quarter a barrel on those. Our loss in Cuba alone was $11,902.84. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Where did you take this unfortunate loss from? Out of reserve?—A. 
Yes. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Your big loss was on what you bought and stored for a higher price, 
when the market went down?—A. Our first loss was in Cuba. If you take our 
shipments out of our warehouses alone, it would be more than that; but I 
figure from the price we paid for every steamer. Probably we would ship 
part of these potatoes on this steamer, buying them from the farmers at the 
market price, and the other part we would take out of the warehouse, which 
cost us a dollar a barrel more. Wherever we had more stored, our loss was 
more. At Upper Woodstock our loss was $6,631.31. At our Hartland ware- 
house we had a loss there, but we shipped a lot of seed from there to Ontario 
and the Southern States, on which we made a good profit. Our losses altogether 
on potatoes would have been heavy if we had not made some of it up. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Passing from that to the next year. From October 1st, 1922 to March 
3lst, 1923, do we have a more cheerful account of that season’s operations, 
Mr. Hatfield?—-A. I hope so. I can give you more exact figures on our buying 
this year. I have here the market reports on Cuba if you would like to see 
them. 

Q. I don’t think so. We will pursue this line of investigation first.—A. 
Do you want the copies? 


EXHIBIT No. 164 
No. 1 SS. Bryssel Sept. 14/23 


Price sold Havana per 180 lb. sacked C. I. F. $3 00 
Price paid the producer from Sept. 5th to 
Sept. 10th per 165 lb. 75c to 80c. equal 


MSW Mate. loshin wh dtow asaobeoesic$. 8d 
Cost of sorting, handling and sacking through 
ihe WaRPDAUSCr,, prgreligwe .¢. au . uke dy ifr 15 
Backs PUGdIVINE. <6.) - sue. De - siete. ioentas 15 
Interest, bank charges and interest overhead. 03 
Railway freight.. .. sp abeelt tinelt. nave -reasdd 35 
Warehouse expense, resorting, shrinkage W. 
See ee a ek 10 
Ocean freight, ventilation and top wharfage. 73 
ie MSGS A Tres init cnjsevecs « 02 
Brokerage, inspection and Cables Havana.. .. 10 
Dig pmencta Cr aac ge a ee ie op 70 
$3 18 
Number of packages shipped... .. .. ... . ta) en008 


Q. If you have them. On No. 1 of this year, ss. Bryssel September 14th, 
1922, you obtained $3 for those potatoes in Havana and you say it cost you 
$3.18?—A. Yes, there was a damage claim there of 70 cents. 

(Mr. H. H. Hatfield.] 
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Q. That took the heart out of your profit?—A. Yes. . 

Q. What was the value then?—A. Frost got into that shipment. We had 
frost very early. 

Q. But they were sent in an ocean, ventilated boat?—A. Yes. 


By Mr, Caldwell: 

Q. Were they not frosted overnight on the ground?—A. Yes, frosted on 
the ground. 

Q. Frosted on the ground and it did not show?—A. Yes, that was the cause 
or it, 

By the Chairman: 

Q. To try to shorten our story, what were your operations that year, or 
that shipping season?—A. What do you mean, operations? 

Q. You told us in the last year’s operations you lost $27,000—A. I couldn’t 
get you accurate figures on that because we have not made up our account for 
the year, but we have a re-cap. here. 

Q. That is a recapitulation?—A. Yes, of these different ships. 

Q. What does that show?—A. That shows $2,965.84 of a profit. 

Q. On a turnover of what?—A. It figured out 6-8 cents per sack. 


By Mr. Caldwell: : 
Q. That is on your operation up to last March?—A. On our operation up 


to the 20th March which was our last vessel. Since the 20th March, we have 
had a little more profit. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Let us have the happy circumstances as well as the doleful ones—A. 
Well our last steamer, we didn’t make this on the market, we had these potatoes 
stored at $1 a barrel and the price came up, and we made probably 75 cents a 
sack on these. 

Q. On how many sacks?—A. 3,000 probably. No, 1905 sacks would be my 
proportion. The last two ships I think we made. The ship after the Ist April 
and the last ship. Of course we paid the higher price for our stuff. 

Q. When you started this frost-proof warehouse in St. John, you had 
thought first of getting the Government to build a frost-proof warehouse to be 
used by everyone?—A. Yes. 

Q. That was your first idea?—A. Yes. 

Q. You had some correspondence with Mr. Caldwell along those lines?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. To see what he could do as a gentleman representing a growing con- 
stituency, to get a Government grant and put in a frost-proof warehouse at 
St. Johns.—A. Yes. 

Q. I think the idea then was that that would be a public warehouse and 
that all persons who were interested in shipping potatoes would have access 
to it?A. Yes. 

Q. From some of the correspondence I have seen, Mr. Hatfield, I judge 
you cooled off about that proposition somewhat?—A. Yes. 

Q. Could you tell us why you did it and what steps you took?—A. I took 
it up with Mr. Caldwell in the spring of 1921, I think, and probably 1920, I 
don’t know just what date. 

Q. The letter I have in front of me is the 25th February 1921.—A. Mr. 
Caldwell said he believed the Government would build the warehouse, but we 
had no promise of it and it didn’t look as though we were going to get any 
warehouse to handle the large crop of potatoes we had in 1921, and we found 
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this warehouse not being used, on the wharf at St. John, and we went ahead 
and fixed it up, and leased it. Otherwise we would have had no facilities in 
West St. John to handle potatoes in 1921-22. 

Q. When did you make your deal for the warehouse at St. John?—A. In 
October. I don’t know just what date. I think it was early in October, 1921. 
It would be earlier than October, it would be along in September, I think. The 
Furness-Withy Company leased it in August probably. 

Q. At your suggestion, as you stated?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. You say if you had not fixed this up you would not have had a ware- 
house in 1921?—A. 1921 and 1922. 

Q. Don’t you remember getting a letter from me early in June, saying that 
the Government would build it, if you would furnish the plans?—A. Yes, but 
1 have your speech in the House of Commons in 1922, where you say you are 
urging the Government to take action to build this warehouse. 

Q. Yes, I did, but when they did not get the plans they did not go ahead 
with it. They told me if I would get the plans they would build it, and I wrote 
you for the plans and you promised to send them but did not. Isn’t that right? 
—A. The plans, yes, I believe that is right; but we had already leased the 
warehouse. 

Q. In June at the time I wrote you?—A. I believe so. It was under way. 
I don’t think it was signed. 

Q. I have your reply to my letter, telling me that you will furnish the 
plans. I think the Chairman has it if he will read it—A. I believe the lease 
was under way. 

Q. Your letter did not indicate that you had a warehouse leased?—A. No, 
but the lease was under way by Mr. Porter. I didn’t know at the time. 

Q. You did not know in June?—A. I would not say what date it was. The 
lease will show. There was a debate in the House of Commons on April 10th, 
1922 where you are asking the Government to go ahead with this warehouse, and 
telling them about our having one built. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. On the first days of May your idea was that the matter better be left 
over until the beginning of the year. That was the beginning of the year 1922. 
Apparently you changed your mind after that and thought it best to get a 
warehouse for yourself —A. After the Government would not build a warehouse 
when we asked them, we were not fussy about the warehouse, still we were 
not against it. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


_ Q. But the Government offered to build it, if you furnished the plans?—A. 
Well, I didn’t have plans to furnish, I thought it was up to the Government 
to furnish plans. 

Q. What they asked me to get was the size it should be. I don’t know 
that they wanted a plan of the building, but an estimate of the size, the 
material from which it could be built, and the possible cost; and knowing that 
you are accustomed to building these warehouses I wrote you for that and got 
a reply that vou were consulting with two other shippers, and he would be very 
glad to furnish the necessary information. I also got a copy of the letters 
written to the others shippers, asking for this information and commending me 
very highly for getting this done. I wrote you saying that the House would 
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prerogue very soon and unless I got the information at once it would be useless, 
and you wrote me then saying that you would not know until the first of the 
year.—A. Well that was after we knew we would be able to get this other house. 
We had it up in the city of St. John and we didn’t know when we were going 
to get it. But after we got it we were not so anxious then about the other. 

Q. Is there not another feature of it, because it is quite an expenditure to 
put up $8,000 for a warehouse when you are losing money on your shipmenis. 
—A. We didn’t expect to lose money or we never would have done it. 

Q. But having it fitted up you would own and control it?—A. Yes, in a way. 

Q. And there would not be any other frost-proof warehouse?—A. We were 
still anxious for the other warehouse. Ours wasn’t big enough for us. We havc 
been using the Government warehouse since it was built. 

Q. I know Mr. Porter went after me pretty hard for getting the secona 
one last summer?—A. I don’t know about Mr. Porter. 

Q. Well, I do—A. I don’t doubt that. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. As a matter of fact, Mr. Hatfield, would it be unfair to you to state that 
although you were rather keenly interested in the idea of a frost-proof Govern- 
ment warehouse, that after you found out that you could make arrangements 
for a frost-proof warehouse for yourself and your associates by yourselves, 
that your interest waned somewhat in the proposition?—A, Sure. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. You thought it was a better proposition to have it by yourselves, to 
own it and control it?—A. We had already fitted it up. When the Govern- 
ment would not fit it up we went to a heavy expense to fit it up. If we hadn’t 
done it we wouldn't have had anything. You tried hard enough and then you 
were trying again in April 1922, you were going right after the Government 
according to that speech. 

Q. Yes, and I got it through. Now I will tell you, our aim is to try to assist 
in the marketing of the crop if we can. We have had evidence last year before 
the Transportation Committee that the farmers last year and the year befoie 
have not got more than fifty per cent of the actual cost of the erop?—A. That 
is right. 

Q. Do you think they have done better than that this year?—A. No, 
they have not done as well. 

Q. Now this Committee was appointed to investigate these things and to 
see whether this could be made to pay. It was suggested that the Government 
should put a line of steamers sailing regularly out of St. John. What would 
you say of that?—A. It would be the worst thing for us that you could do. 

Q. In what way?—A. There are a bunch of buyers down in Havana that, 
you cannot control and if you put on a regular sailing there would be just one 
buyer, and one shipper in New Brunswick beating the other fellow and that 
would come back to the farmer. We had two combinations shipping to Havana 
this fall and we lost money, and it all came back to the farmer. Mr. Estey 
had a combination or an association. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Association is the nicer name?—A. Yes—association of shippers with 
him, and we had an association of shippers, we shipped out of St. John and 
Mr. Estey would quote five cents lower than us, and then they would get Mr. 
Estey’s prices and our brokers in Havana were just trying to see how much 
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they could sell and they were beating down the price all the time, and we 
were lowering the price to the farmer in turn. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Would you quote under Mr. Estey again?—A. Yes, and we were driving 
the price down to the producer all the time. 

Q. Are you still domg that?—A. No. 

Q. What conversion did you have?—A. I saw we were spoiling our market 
for the producer, and we have to watch the American market, because the 
American market is the big competitor with us in Cuba; they have a regular 
sailing out of Boston, and they have a regular sailing out of New York, and 
they have a regular sailing out of Norfolk, the second crop in Virginia, I 
saw we were putting the price down, we were still beating the farmers by com- 
peting in Cuba with the association down there of buyers. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. And incidently were beating down your own profits?—A. Yes. 
Q. I suppose you thought of that as well as the producers?—A. Sure 
we did. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. You were beating the farmer?—A. Every time we quoted with one 
another we put the price down. 

Q. You quit quoting under each other now?—A. Yes. 

Q. Why did not you do it sooner?—A. We could not get together sooner. 

Q. Were you bad friends?—A. No. 

Q. You always looked pretty friendly every time I saw you. You say if 
you charter a vessel, four or seven or eight of you ship on it that you won’t 
quote under each other in the Havana market; supposing you knew that a 
ship was going to sail from St. John and you could each put on three or four 
thousand sacks would you quote under each other first because you knew a 
ship was to sail?—-A. There would always be some fellow who would have 
250 sacks of potatoes down in St. John and he would have to ship them out, 
and if he could not sell them he would ship out on consignment, and the associa- 
tion of buyers in Havana knew that, and they would not buy anything, they 
would let us ship the whole ship on consignment, and then they would get it 
at their own price when they got it in Havana. 

Q. You think that fellow would do that more than once if he was wise? 
—A. No. 

Q. Do not give the idea that we have foolish fellows in New Brunswick? 
—A. We would not, and your merchant marine would have no cargo; they 
would ship out of St. John empty. 

Q. Why ?—A. Because a fellow would not ship when he was losing money; 
we would not ship on the boats, we would not use your service. 

Q. I cannot see why you have to charter a vessel in order to keep from 
competing with each other. 


| By the Chairman: 


.Q. I think what Mr. Caldwell means to infer, is there anything to prevent 
you forming a collective selling association even though you did not—?—A. If 
we could all agree, if all the shippers could agree, to some association to market 
the goods and hold the price up it would be all right; if we could all agree 
among ourselves; there are always some shippers that are into the market only 
when the market shows them a profit, and the minute the market does not 
show them a profit they are out of the market. 
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By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. They do not ship?—A. Yes. 

Q. You told us a minute ago some fellow would have 250 bags?—A. If he 
had them in St. John he would have to move them out of St. John. 

Q. Do vou think 250 sacks would stampede the market in Cuba?—A, No, 
but you take ten shippers with 250 sacks. 

_,_,Q. You have not ten shippers in New Brunswick that foolish?—A. No, 

if they tried it once or twice. 

: Ae It would soon remedy itself?—A. You would have no cargo for your 
oats. 

am Ne You have changed your opinion about that since 1921?—A. How is 
at? 

. Q. That the regular sailing out of St. John would be a bad thing?—A. 
es. 

Q. You had been shipping to Cuba about twelve years before that?—A. 
Yes, and through Boston. 

Q. You cid not know anything about shipping to Cuba in twelve years? 
—A. We never had the association buyers working so as we have the last 
two years; we used to ship out of Boston; we made small shipments. 

Q. I know, I have letters from you saying unless the government estab- 
lished this warehouse and put on regular sailing out of St. John you did not see 
any hope for the future of the potato trade in New Brunswick?—A. No, ! 
did not. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. I will read the correspondence to Mr. Hatfield, what he wrote on Feb. 
25th, 1921, and then he will explain to us why he has changed his opinion. 
“In other words I do not think that the facilities in St. John have 
been of much use to the farmers of New Brunswick, especially the far- 
mers of Carleton and Victoria Counties’”— 


I think those are the counties that are represented in this House by Mr. 
Caldwell?—-A. Yes. 

“Now I think as the Canadian Government Merchant Marine have 
vessels tied up not in use or sailing to foreign ports with little or no 
cargo at a loss to the Government that we should have a regular sail- 

_ing out of St. John to Havana, Cuba, and at least four of these vessels 
should be put on this route. Havana is not only the best market in the 
world to-day, for our potatoes, but it is our best market for Hay, Grain, 
Butter and Lumber, or in other words, The Canadian Government Mer- 
chant Marine could be sailing from St. John to Havana with full cargoes 
weekly instead of sailing across to European ports in competition with 
other vessels with little or no cargo, as they are doing at the present 
time. We could not only guarantee them a full cargo out of St. John to 
Havana each week, but believe that a good cargo could be secured in 
Havana for the return, such as raw sugar and fruit for Canadian refin- 
eries and Canadian markets. ‘These vessels would need some alterations 
which would not be very expensive such as between decks which is practi- 
cally the same as two stories in a house. They would also need to -be 
ventilated better than they are now.” 


Q. Those were the views expressed by you on the 25th February, 1921, to Mr. 
Caldwell; do you adhere to those views, or have you changed them, and will you 
give the Committee the benefit of your reasons for the change?—A. I changed 
for this reason, that we could not sell, we found that out ourselves, shipping to 
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Havana the last two years we cannot sell when there is a regular sailing; in 1921 
and 1922 we had the regular sailing. The C.P.R. put on a service out of St. John 
and we all lost money, and the price went down, every shipment and the farmer 
got it at the drop. Everyone was shipping potatoes on these regular sailings of 
the C.P.R. in competition, we were working in competition and not making any 
profit ourselves and not making anything for the producer. 

Q. When you wrote that letter on the 25th February, 1921, how many 
groups of shippers were there operating in New Brunswick?—A. None. 

Q. You were not grouped with anyone?—A. No. 

Q. Not at that time?—A. No. I might say we had shipped a few 
boats out of St. John together, Porter and Gallagher and ourselves had shipped 
a few boats out of St. John on different Canadian Merchant Marine boats, 
but— 

Q. In I'ebruary, 1921?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did Mr. Estey, at that time, he was in another group was he?—A. I 
don’t think Mr. Estey was shipping at that time to Havana, unless he was 
shipping through Boston, I am not sure. 

Q. The point I want to make is this—?—A. We were the only shippers 
to Havana at that time except Mr. Boyce of Fredericton, used to ship some. 

Q. Tell me this, did Mr. Estey’s joining with your group effect that change 
of heart?—-A. He did not join with our group until this year, February or March 
I think. 

Q. Was it the fact that you got hold of this warehouse at St. John from 
the city of St. John that caused you to change your mind from the time you 
wrote this letter of the 25th February, 1921?—A. No, it was what I told you, 
the sailings of the C.P.R. service, on which any shipper that wanted to put 
eee 

Q. When did those sailings of the C.P.R. service begin?—A. They began, 
I could not tell you the date, 1921, the late fall I think. 

Q.-1920 or 1921?—A. 1921. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. And the winter of 1922?—A. Yes 

Q. Previous to that time you were not shipping very many to Cuba; there 
was no duty on potatoes going to the United States, and most of our shipments 
were going to the United States by the carload?—A. Yes. 

i oo And there was not the necessity for this service then as to-day?— 
Bans oO. 

Q. Because practically all our potatoes went by the carload to—?—A. I 
have shipped to Cuba since 1913. 

Q. Did most of them go through Boston?—A. Yes, practically all. We 
tried to ship out of St. John, but we ran up against so much cost we quit. 

Q. Because there were not facilities?—-A. No facilities. 

; Q. Shipping from Boston you had the regular sailing?—A. Every Thurs- 

ay. 
Q. Did you find that difficulty then in competition that you do not find 
now?—A. There were some shippers, there were only three of us, and some of 
the Boston shippers shipped on that service. 

Q. You were able to do it fairly profitably?—A. I don’t think I made any 
money on the Havana business; I don’t think our firm ever made any money 
on the Havana business; we made money, but our losses would more than offset 
what we made. 


Q. It is a rather treacherous market?—A. We lost $41,000 in 1919 and 
1920 in two weeks in Havana. 
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Q. You told us you shipped from Boston on regular sailings, were your 
losses as heavy as they were in the winter of 1922?—A. Only once we had four 
Shipping Board boats out of Boston dumped. 

Q. That was because your potatoes went bad?—A. The potatoes that were 
loaded on— 

Q. Your boats were held up because there was a strike on?—A. Yes. 

Q. The boat laid there in Havana and was spoiled?—A. Yes, practically; 
dumped four ships. 

Q. You told us you lost twenty odd thousand dollars on your charter busi- 
ness?—A. I don’t think that was all lost in Havana; that is what we lost on our 
potato business for 1921 and 1922 everywhere. 

(). Quite a large part was from potatoes you bought to hold on to for 
speculation, and they went down instead of going up?—A. Yes; we lost quite a 
lot of money that way. 

(. Possibly more than that?—A. Practically I would judge. 

Q. I think you will find another letter there a little later from Mr. Hat- 
field still urging—?—A. Our potatoes were bad in 1921 and 1922, we were up 
against hollow hearts, and we could not detect them unless we cut the potato 
open. 

@. We had some evidence this afternoon of a man from Prince Edward 
Island about the cost of growing potatoes, and Mr. Hatfield knows what it cost 
to grow potatoes, and I would like to have him give his opinion on the cost of 
growing potatoes in New Brunswick; you heard Mr. Dewar give the cost of 
growing potatoes on Prince Edward Island, how would that compare with our 
cost—he gave the cost of growing potatoes at $59.63 an acre?—A. Our cost 
would be much higher; we have different conditions. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Why do you say that your costs are higher?—A. We have different con- 
ditions. 

@. That does not tell us much about what the different conditions were?— 
A. They only use about 1,000 of fertilizer per acre with certified seed, and prac- 
tically none on their table stock. They use fish on table stock, from what I 
have seen on the Island. They also have much richer ground, freer from weeds, 
practically free from weeds. 

(. You do not suggest that they are better farmers on the Island than they 
are in New Brunswick?—A. I think some of them are. 

Q. You think some of them are?—A. Yes, sir, that is a fact. They have 
better land. I don’t know that they are better farmers, but they have better 
land. That is what I mean by that. I do not think they are any better farm- 
ers, but their soil is better. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. They have something in their soil that they do not have in New Bruns- 
wick?—A. Yes. They do not get that in the potato districts. Their land is 
free from rocks in Prince Edward Island, and free from weeds. Our land is 
rocky and we have a lot of weeds to contend with. We have to use more ferti- 


lizer. 
Q. And you have to do more cultivating?—A. Yes, and we have to have 
more machinery. We use double the fertilizer they use. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What do you think it costs to grow a bushel of potatoes?—A. I would 


think 40 cents a bushel in New Brunswick. 
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By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. A great deal depends upon the yield per acre?—A. Yes. 

Q. We have had some figures as to the cost per acre. If you get 100 
barrels to the acre, your cost per bushel is less than if you only get 50 barrels? 
—A. Yes. Our farmers have all lost money in the potato business. Some of 
them have lost everything they owned. 

Q. Would you go so far as to say that the farmers in New Brunswick did 
not get more than 50 per cent of the cost of growing potatoes in 1920 and 1921, 
and in the summer of 1922 do you think they cid any better?—A. In 1922 they 
did not do as well. 

Q. They would not get 50 per cent of the actual cost of growing them?— 
A. Not 40 per cent. ‘ 

Q. Mr. Porter told us last year that one reason was that freight to inland 
points, such as Montreal, Ottawa and Toronto was 100 per cent more than it 
was previously.—A. It was practically double. Our freight rate in 1914 to 
Montreal was 17 cents; now it is 324 cents. 

Q. It has gone from 17 cents to 324 cents, almost double?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that that is a big factor?—A. We should have better 
freight rates. The freight rates should be lowered. The Railway Commission 
informed me that if it had not been for the Crow’s Nest Pass Agreement— 
they had a 20 per cent reduction, they gave judgment on a 20 per cent 
recuction for Eastern Canada. After the Crow’s Nest Pass Agreement was 
passed they only gave 7 per cent, so that we are paying about 13 per cent of 
the cost of hauling western grain. 


Mr. CaLDWELL: Were you before the Railway Commission, Mr. Chairman? 
The CHarrMAN: No, sir. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. You made the charge there that if it had not been for the Crow’s Nest 
Pass Agreement you would have had a much larger reduction in freight rates. 
Do you know what the average freight rate in Eastern Canada and in Western 
Canada is, and what the difference is in the cost of operation in the West?—A. 
No, I don’t know anything about that. The Railway Commission told me, 
and that is all I know. 

Q. Do, you believe all the Railway Commission tell you?—A. Well, I 
don’t know. 


Mr. Sates: We do not. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. Haven’t you found out that it is not advisable to believe all you hear 
from that Commission?—A. I would have the railways in the hands of a com- 
mission responsible to the people. 

Q. What would you say if I told you that the freight rates in Canada 
were from 15 to 20 per cent higher in the west than in the east, and that the 
cost of operation was higher in the east than in the west, and that the cost of 
building is higher than it is in the west?—A. I could not say. I am not a rail- 
way man. 

Q. But what would you say if I told you that that was correct?—A. I 
could not say. 

Q. You could not say anything, could you?—A. No. 


Mr. HaMMELL: What would be the use of saying anything? 
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By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. I suppose the Board of Railway Commissioners told you that to create 
ill-feeling between the east and the west?—A. I do not think that that was the 
case. 

Q. Whereas as a matter of fact the West to-day is paying higher rates than 
what the Eastern people pay by comparison, by a good deal?—A. You are right, 
from a given point in the West to the head of the Lakes. It is only about half 
what the rate is on the American side, you know. 

Mr. Garpiner: But that is not the question. 


The CuatrmMan: May I interrupt a moment? If we enter into this dis- 
cussion of freight rates, I do not know where we will be led, so with your per- 
mission and your concurrence I will ask that we restrict ourselves for the time 
being to New Brunswick and to potatoes. 

Mr. Garpiner: The only reason I made the statement was because of the 
statement made by Mr. Hatfield. 


The CuatrMAN: I have given you the opportunity of putting on the record 
your emphatic dissent from the views expressed by the witness. 


By Mr. Caldwell: . 


Q. I would just like to touch upon another point. I would like to know what 
you think about this. We want to improve marketing conditions, so as to 
return enough to the farmer to pay him for his production. What do you 
suggest the Government should do to provide better markets, or wider markets? 
—A. I would suggest that we form a Bureau of Markets, under the Department 
of Agriculture, instead of working through the Department of Trade and 
Commerce, which I do not think is any good to the country; that we get a 
group of young men, take them from the farms, take them from the manufac- 
turing plants, and take them from the shipping companies. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. And perhaps from the Maritime Provinces?—A. Send them over Can- 
ada, send them throughout Canada, to find out what we have to grow, what we 
have to export, how it is grown or how it is manufactured, then we will send 
those men to the markets of the world to sell the stuff. To-day, if you go into 
Havana, Cuba, and ask for the Trade Commissioner, or the Assistant Trade 
Commissioner, a fellow comes to the door with a tray to get your card, you are 
ushered into the room, and if you want to know anything about Canada there 
is a Cuban there who will tell you that he will look it up or take it up with 
Ottawa, to come back in a week’s time and he will tell you what they grow up 
here or what they have to sell. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Has the Trade Commissioner in Cuba an office, and is he a Cuban?—A. 
The man in the office is a Cuban. 
Q. In the Trade Commissioner’s office in Cuba?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Is there no Canadian representing our Government there?—A. He lives 
in Jamaica, I believe. Those men should know the market conditions. 

Q. Do I understand that there is no Trade Commissioner in Cuba who is a 
Canadian?—A. No, sir, not now. The Canadian Trade Commissioner who 
covers Cuba or Havana is located in Jamaica, I believe. 
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By Mr. Caldwell: 
. He has an oversight in Havana?—A. Yes. 
. With a Cuban in the office?—A. Yes. © 
. The man’s name is Stevens?—A. Yes. 
. Have you ever seen him in Havana?—A. No. 
. You never got any assistance from him?—A. No. 

Q. I believe he is an excellent man?—A. I have never been in Cuba. I 
am just telling you what I have been told. 

Q. It is up to the Department of Trade and Commerce. This Session I 
have been doing my utmost to get a Canadian in the Cuban office, a man who 
knows what we have to export.—A. There is a big market for hay, oats, grain 
and flour in Cuba. 

Q. Has there been much sold yet in that market?—A. No. 

Q. Is it a profitable market?—-A. Well, there is New Orleans competition. 
They handle a lot of flour. They have very few horses there. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Did you say oats?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. What do we ship to Jamaica, that you know of; what do we ship x 
the West Indies?—A. Not very much. We send a few potatoes down there, 
seconds. 

Q. There is one other point to which I would like to refer. Do the United 
States have a preference in duty over us, in Cuba?—A. Yes. 

Q. Of how much?—A. A twenty per cent preference, about 12 cents a 
sack, 


OLHLHH 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Does the American tariff provide for generous rates on goods from 
Cuba into the United States?—-A. No, I don’t think so. Cuba sent a Commis- 
sion up to Washington. They were very much vexed about the Fordney Bill. 
They raised the duty on their sugar, I believe. I advocated at that time to 
throw the duty off sugar and potatoes. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Will you explain what you mean?—A. A reciprocity arrangement with 
Cuba, whereby we could ship our commodities in free of duty, and they could 
ship their sugar here free of duty. 

Q. That is interesting—A. That would be the greatest help we could give 
our farmers in the East. It would also help Ontario and Quebec in the potato 
line, because we have a surplus that we ship to Ontario and Quebec. 

Q. It would help these housewives that were spoken about in the House 
this afternoon, to buy their sugar cheaper?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know whether the boats carrying potatoes get a return load?— 
A. They bring up raw sugar. 

Q. Do you know what the duty is on raw sugar going from Cuba to the 
United States?—A. No. I will look that up. 

Q. To pursue that a little farther, while the Chairman looks that up, do 
you think our Government would confer a boon upon the potato growers in 
Eastern Canada by having some arrangement with the Cuban Government 
whereby they would allow our potatoes in free of duty and we would allow 
their sugar into Canada?—A. Yes. 

Q. You think that would benefit all the consumers in Canada?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Hammetu: It would benefit Ontario. 


(Mr. H. H. Hatfield.] 
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By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. We gave the West Indies a preference on raw sugar last year?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is it your opinion that the consumers in Canada benefited anything by 
that?—A. I could not say. They would not benefit unless they could get 
enough sugar to supply the Canadian market. 

Q. Which they do not now?—A. No. 

Q. They get a large quantity of sugar from Cuba on which they pay a 
duty of so much. Find out how much it is on raw sugar to Canada, will you, 
Mr. Chairman? Does the fact that they get a large quantity of sugar upor 
which they pay a duty, and a less quantity from the West Indies put the cost 
on the sugar that pays the high duty; is that not the case?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. It is very evident to-day that it is not a low price?—A. I am not 
prepared to say. 

Q. But you have an opinion? You know that we get large quantities 
of sugar. from Cuba?—A. Yes, we do. 

(). And you also know that the duty on it does enhance the price of it?— 
A. There is a steamer in the stream about every time I am down at St. John, 
there is a steamer of the United Sugar Refineries with raw sugar. They also 
export a lot of refined sugar. 

Q. And your opinion is that the duty on raw sugar would enhance the 
price in Canada?—A. I would think so. 

The CuairMaAn: I might state that raw sugar does not come in free into 
Canada. Apparently it does not come in free from any place. 

Mr. Catpweiu: No, but we lowered the duty on sugar from the West Indies 
last year. 

The CuatrMAN: We lowered the duty, but it is figured on so many degrees 
of sweetness, so that it would take a tariff expert of great knowledge to know 
what the tariff is. Mr. Hatfield, we are very much obliged to you and I know 
you want to get away to-morrow, and your friend Mr. Estey wants to get away 
also. 

The Witness: I would like to see the duty removed on acid phosphate, 
which is the bulk of the material going into our fertilizers. That is a big 
question with our farmers. 


By Mr. McKay: 
Q. I thought they all came in free?—A. Everything comes in free but 
acid phosphate and that is half of the bulk. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. That is the chemicals themselves?—A. Yes. 

Q. There is a ten per cent duty on the mixed fertilizers?-—-A. We don’t use 
any mixed fertilizers. 

Q. Would you advise taking the duty off mixed fertilizers as well?—A. 
Yes, I would. 

Q. I suppose you are aware that there is anywhere from cight to fifteen 
dollars difference in the prices of fertilizers in Maine and New Brunswick. 
Two years ago it was $15 difference. Last year $9 and this year about $8.— 
A. Well that would all depend. 

Q. Two years ago there was an exchange and duty?—A. Yes. That 
would depend on the kind. We use all kinds of fertilizer. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Acid phosphate, is that what you are speaking of?—A. Yes, or phos- . 


phate rock. 
(Mr. H. H. Hatfield.] 
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Q. Tariff item 218 is, acid phosphate not medicinal, 124 per cent British 
preference, 175 per cent intermediate tariff and 20 per cent general tariff.— 
A. We pay ten per cent duty on it. 

Q. Unless there has been an amendment it is as I have read. 


Mr. CaLpwE Lu: I think it is only ten per cent at the present time. 
The Wirness: We paid $16 duty the other day on a car. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Where do you get yours?—A. From Baltimore. That is on the rock, 
dried, and screened. All we ever paid in the last two years was ten per cent. 


The CHatmrMAN: If you are satisfied with ten per cent, I will not look 
any further. It is no use going over this ground of fertilizer prices and the 
difference in prices because we have that on record already. 


The Witness: And I might say we would like to see better equipment 
for handling perishable goods. In the winter we have to put a stove in each 
car and put in a cord of wood and send a fireman to Montreal or Toronto or 
to the United States or to St. John or wherever we ship, and that is a big 
expense, and a great disadvantage to our shippers. 

Q. Are the railways not equipped with heated cars?—A. No. They have 
some. The Canadian National has about 300. The Canadian National, I 
believe sent their cars West with perishable goods, import freight, and they 
didn’t get back to us last winter. 

Q. They went down to the States and were marooned?—A. I suppose so. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. You pay a higher freight rate for the heated cars?—A. Yes. 

Q. Can you compare the freight rates on potatoes and on lumber for the 
same distance. Is it higher on potatoes than on lumber?—A. Yes. 

Q. How much higher?—A. About five cents a hundred. 

Q. Would it be fifty per cent higher?—A. About thirty per cent, I would 


Q. In addition to furnishing your own stoves and your own wood to fire 
the stoves, and a man to build the fires, you pay his railway fare back from 
the point where the goods are delivered to where he started from?—A. Yes, 
and the freight back on our stoves. 

Q. Then you have to re-line the cars?—A. Yes. 

Q. Which costs how much per car?—A. It costs about $40 to-day to line 
the car. And then we pay the freight back on the lin‘ng 

Q. When you bill out a car of potatoes you have to waive all claims from 
damage by frost or fire?—A. Yes. 

@. You have to sign a special bill waiving all damage on the car of pota- 
toes, but on a car of lumber the railway company is answerable to deliver 
it or pay you for it if it is burned up or destroyed?—A. Yes, except on their 
heated cars. ‘They take the responsibility on those. If we put the stove in and 
pay the man, we take all responsibility and pay his return fare and pay for the 
shipping back of the stove and lining. 

Q. And you waive all claim in case of fire or frost?—A. Yes, we have had 
claims for fire when a car burned up under those conditions. 

Q. Do you think the comparative freight rates on lumber are fair under 
those conditions?—A. Oh no, they should be reduced at least fifty per cent, 
the freight rate, or back to pre-war level; the ocean rates have gone back to 
me pre-war level; the ocean people have used us right but the railways 

ave not. 


(Mr. H. H. Hatfield.] 
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Q. Your freight rate from St. John to Havana was how much, a year ago 
this winter?--A. It was $1 and we got it down to 85 cents. 
Q. What cid you start at a year ago last fall?—A. $1.25 T think on the 
first ship. 
Q. And what is that at the present time?—A. 60 cents. 
Q. Back to half what it was a year ago? 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Are yov interested in importing fertilizer for your customers?—A. Yes 
We had &,C90 tons last year. 


The CHAIRMAN: We shall come back and hear Mr. Estey after division. 


(At 10.25 p.m. the Committee took recess, the members of the Committee 
attending a division of the House.) 


On resuming, 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


(). Some shippers have to pay for building the siding and pay interest, and 
I would like this witness to tell us about that?—A. We have to pay for building 
the siding and pay interest on the rails; we have to pay all the cost and pay 
interest on the rails, and then during the winter we have to pay for the shovelling 
of the snow off those sidings, so that they can set cars, otherwise they refuse 
to set cars at the warehouse, and a great many of these sidings along the main 
line they come along with the snow plow and fill up the siding with snow, 
and then they charge us for cleaning it off again. 

Q. That is they put the snow on with their own snow plow?—-A. Yes, and 
we have to pay for the cleaning of it off. I have a bill right before me now 
for two sidings for the months of February and March of $14.72 for time of 
section men cleaning snow out of our private siding. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Any other question? 
Mr. Hatfield, we thank you very much. You are excused. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
i. You think we should make some recommendation upon that? 


Witness: Yes. 
The CuAlRMAN: The witness is excused. 


Orison R. Estey, Sworn, Examined by 


The Cuamman: Q. You are a member of the New Brunswick Potato Ex- 
change, are you?—A. Yes. 

Q. Where do you hail from?—A. Woodstock. | 

Q. In the fall of 1922 did you form an association with Mr. B. F. Smith, 
and H. A. Bell and Mr. H. Johnston?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was the purpose of that organization?—A. A mutual arrangement 
between us to enable us to get enough potatoes together to ship cargo lots on 
the Havana market. 

Q. And you chartered steamers for the purpose?—A. Yes. 
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Q. In the Cuba market who were your competitors for business?—A. Our 
principal competitors for the business from a Canadian standpoint would be 
Porter, Hatfield, Gallagher and Clark. 

Q. Association?—A. Yes. 

Q. Since when has your competition ceased?—A. It ceased on a competitive 
basis i think it was on the 5th February, well it was a little prior to that that 
we agreed to quit disagreeing, and on the 5th February we shipped the first boat 
together, chartered the boat together. 

Q. And now the combinations are together?—A. Yes. 

Q. “Two minds with but a single thought 

Two hearts that beat as one’— 
is that the description of your dealings now?—A. Hardly. 

(). That would be a poetical exaggeration?—A. Somewhat, yes. 

Q. How far does your association extend?—A. Just to this extent; I might 
say that now at the time we came together Mr. Bell of the Woodstock Produce 
dropped out ef the business, the business had not been financially profitable and 
he was unable to stay in, he was obliged to cease business, since that Mr. Smith, 
and Johnston and Tarbell, and myself have put one-third of each cargo on each 
boat as it went out. 

Q. Is there competition among you buying from producers?—A. Yes. 

Q. Real competition?—A. Yes sir. 

Q. Therefore your association only extends to a co-operative selling on 
foreign markets?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you co-operatively sell on the Quebec market, Montreal?—A. No, 
only through our exchange. We have a manager there who gets information 
from all over the country as to prices and sales for us. He will offer one and 
all cars as sold; if I want a car I take it, if the other fellow wants it he takes 
it; if we do not we turn him down. 

Q. Does this ever happen, that your buyer and Mr. Hatfield’s buyer are 
together at one shipping point both competing with each other to buy the potatoes 
that the farmers bring in?—A. Yes sir. At Upper Woodstock we have been in 
competition all winter. I might say further that down on the Keswick branch 
one of the parties of my own arrangement, Mr. Smith, is my heaviest com- 
petitor down there; he authorizes his agent to pay more to the farmers than 
I will, and I will tell my man to stop buying, because I won’t take the produce 
at that price. 

Q. When you sell down in Cuba you state that you put one-third of the cargo 
on board, your group does?—A., Yes. 

Q. And Mr. Hatfield’s group puts the other two-thirds?—A. Yes. 

Q. When you get down to Cuba how do you arrange matters?—A. With 
the exception of two boats we have always had it sold before it left St. John. 
On two boats shipped out in April we were not able to sell the full cargo, but 
we had our boat chartered and expected to have it all sold before loading, but 
» we iad to load the boat and certain of it put on consignment which we billed 
our brokers down there to sell for us. 

Q. If I was an independent potato shipper in New Brunswick could I get 
a chance to ship on the boats you charter?—A. No sir. 

Q. Even if they were not full?—A. They are always full—they are not 
always full but they are always full for all the cargo that the market is open 
for down there. The market down there is a limited market, ten to twelve 
thousand a week is all we can get them to take. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. Does Havana not take over ten or twelve thousand sacks a week? 
—A. From our market here; there is a stock from New York, there is stock 
{Mr. O. R. Estey.] 
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evey week from Norfolk, Virginia, the last few weeks there has been small lots 
coming through Boston, I presume Canadian potatoes in bond, and then the 
larger European shipments. Of course from Halifax, the stuff from Halifax 
usually goes in and around Santiago and other places down there. 

{. What would you think of the idea of having a weekly service, a regular 
service every ten days for instance, from the port of St. John to Havana, on 
which all people who wished to ship would have an opportunity of shipping; 
what objection is there, if any, to that scheme?—A. The objection I would 
have would be what I have gained by my experience of the years before; we 
had that with the C.P.R., and I followed that trade of shipping on the C.P.R. 
boats out of St. John, and the result was very unpleasant to myself. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. What season was that?—A. 1921. 


By the Chairman: 

(). Mr. Estey, would it be wrong to sum up the situation in this fashion, 
that you and those with whom you are associated, and I include in this Mr. 
Hatfield’s group, feel that the Havana market can only absorb a certain number, 
a certain amount of Canadian potatoes, and that you have taken such means as 
to insure that no potatoes other than those which you handle yourselves shall 
reach that market by a direct route?—A. No sir, you are not correct in that. 

Q. What?—A. No, sir, they are not. 

Q. In what way am I wrong? If I made that statement, how far would I 
be inaccurate?—A. For the simple reason that there are in the Province of 
New Brunswick and on the St. John River, sufficient shippers to produce a 
cargo every week if the market was available. There are shipping brokers 
calling up every day to get them to charter a ship of 8,000 or 10,000 bags. 
They are offered to us every day. There is one company that spent a good 
many dollars this season telephoning and telegraphing us. 

Q. I limited my remarks to the direct service from St. John to Havana. 
—A. There is no trouble in getting any quantity of ships out of St. John. 
But you have to do it on charter, guaranteeing them so much. 

Q. But if a boat you had charge of could take a certain number of sacks 
without being overloaded, you would not allow the sacks to go down?—A. No, 
sir, because we would have several thousands that we could not ship. We have 
had as high as 5,000 in the sheds when the boats would sail. 

Q. The real object is that you do not want other people’s potatoes to come 
into competition with yours on the Havana market; that is your object?—A 
Not on our boats. They could ship on their own boats, and we could have no 
objections. : 

Q. Suppose you were a common carrier, obliged to take everything offered 
to you, you would nevertheless not wish those competitors to ship on your 
boat—be frank about it; that is the impression on my mind?—A. Let me get. 
it,. right: Lf JE. represent —— 

Q. As I understand the situation it is this, you will correct me if I am 
wrong, your group in combination with Mr. Hatfield’s group charters vessels 
to take potatoes which you own and control, down to the Havana market; 
that is right?—A. Yes. 

Q. The Havana market is in your opinion a market which does not give 
an unlimited field for Canadian potatoes?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that the amount of potatoes which you send by your chartered ships 
is sufficient to supply that market, in your opinion, with Canadian potatoes; 
am I right so far?—A. That is right. 

[Mr. O. R. Estey.] : 
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Q. Therefore am I not right in concluding that your desire not to ship on 
your boats any potatoes other than your own is motived by the fear that if 
you did so, potatoes belonging tv other people would get on the Havana market 
and spoil that market to a certain extent, as far as your own shipments were 
concerned?—A. That is correct. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. If other shippers shipped there, you would have to ship less?—A. Or 
take less. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is perfectly frank—A. Or have them turned down after we got 
there, if there was a glut on the market. 

Q. Can you tell us whether in the last six months let us say the price of 
potatoes in Havana has varied to any extent?—A. Yes, it has. 

Q. What has been the oscillation in price?—A. It started in the fall, in 
September, at about $3. 

Q. Per barrel of 180 pounds?—A. Per barrel of 180 pounds Havana. It 
dropped off at the second boat to $2.75. It dropped off at the third boat 
with us to $2.55. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. What date would that ke, Mr. Estey?—A. The second boat was Octo- 
ber 9th. I said $2.75; it should have been $2.70. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. When did the first boat arrive?—A. I could not say exactly what time 
it arrived. It sailed out of St. John on the 25th of September. 

Q. What was your price?—A. $2.95. That boat was really chartered in 
Havana, so we did not pay the freight on it. That was paid in Havana. We 
got on the basis of $2.75 guaranteed 75 per cent in Havana. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Within the last six months?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Would that be the cargo that arrived on October 7th:—A. No. it 
left St. John on the 25th of September. It would probably be nine days going 
down. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. I would like to ask one question. There are two groups that purchase 
these potatoes. In the purchase of these potatoes there is keen competition? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. But in the selling of the potatoes there was one price?—A. Not at that 
time. We were independent. 

Q. Do yeu seli independently in Cuba?—A. All through the fall. We 
have one broker down there now, or two brokers. 

Q. You got the same price?—A. After February 5th we did. 

Q. You got the same price in Cuba?—A. Yes. 

Q. But the purchase price would be different?—A. Owing to competition. 

if “ There is competition at the one end, but your selling price is the same? 
—A. Yes. 
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Q. Is there any real competition in purchasing?—A. Sometimes there is 
such real competition that one man will back up and say “You are too opti- 
mistic about the market for me, I will quit, and you can have the potatoes.” 


Mr. McKay: I have seen purchasing like that. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. This is the point. What is the extreme of the oscillation in price in the 
last six months, in Cuba?—A. On October 31st we sold a cargo at $2.55 at 
Havana, 180 pounds. 

Q. What was the lowest?—A. That was the lowest. 

Q. The highest was $3.50?—A. The last boat on March 31st sold at $3.60. 

Q. Therefore your price that you obtained for your potatoes varied $1.05 
from the lowest to the highest?—A. Yes. 

Q. Tell me what variation in price there was during the same period, paid 
to the producer?—A. On September 8th when we commenced buying for the 
market, the prices ran from 75 cents to 90 cents for the Cobblers which were 
bought for that shipment. 

Q. What was your highest and your lowest price between those dates?— 
A. The price ran up to $1. You might say we bought seed at $1.50, up above 
Grand Falls, and shipped it down in barrels for that market. 

Q. Is that included in the $3.60?7—A. No, sir. 

Q. Let us leave the seed potatoes out. I want to compare the prices you 
paid to the producer with what you get in Cuba. You say your highest price 
was $3.60 per barrel and your lowest $2.55?—A. Yes. 

Q. What was the highest price paid to the producer, and what was the 
lowest?—A. The highest price paid .to the producer was $1.75 on the boat, 
besides paying our commission for loading over and above that. 

Q. What was the lowest?—A. The lowest was 75 cents. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. Up to the end of March, what was the variation in price to the farmer? 
—A. For the greater part of the time it ran about $1. 
Q. It had not gone above $1?—A. No, sir. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Are you a little kinder to the producer than Mr. Hatfield is?—A. Mr. 
Hatfield has the advantage of having a good many houses, while I have not. 
I buy on the siding, and I am able to pay a little more than he pays, because 
I haven’t any overhead charge. : 

Q. Mr. Gordon has just looked over the figures supplied by Mr. Hatfield. 
The highest he paid was $1.10, while the highest you paid was $1.75. You | 
appear to be better able to qualify for the position of the farmer’s friend than , 
this other gentleman.—A. I cannot give you the dates exactly. My book- 
keeper simply copied the amounts bought from different men, but not the dates. 
I am going by the dates the different boats went out. 

Q. Is there any doubt about the approximate accuracy of these figures?— 
A. I have got his average. He simply averaged the total shipments to Cuba for 
the season up to March 31. I can give you that. 

Q. I want the oscillation in price. From what you said it seems to me 
to be perfectly reasonable, the price you got in Cuba. The price you got for 
your goods varied $1.05, the amount paid the producers varied $1. That seems 
to me to be perfectly reasonable. But have you any explanation of why you 
had to pay $1.75 during this period, when the highest Mr. Hatfield paid was 
$1.10; is he a very much better buyer than you are?—A. Well, I would not be 
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certain that much of the $1.75 stuff went on the last boat out in March. I think 
that was in the warehouse at St. John. We have every shipment. The price 
I gave you was on the last boat shipped out in March, and I see $1.25 in some 
places, and some $1. I might say further that I have bought a good deal from 
other dealers direct on the basis of $1.80, sometimes in bulk and sometimes in 
the sack, and I would not have any loading expense. 

Q. I understand Mr. Hatfield’s prices are for the potatoes by themselves? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. The difference between $1.10 and $1.75 is not as great in reality, on the 
face of it, as it seems to be?—A. No, sir. 

Mr. Carpwetu: A lot of the expense Mr. Hatfield put in as overhead would 
go to the price of the potatoes, in Mr. Estey’s case. 

The CuarrMaNn: As Mr. Hatfield is here, we will let him interject an answer 

to the question, by way of explanation. 

Mr. Harrietp: You asked me to give you the prices paid to the producers 
up to the 31st of March. Mr. Estey paid $1.75 up to the 31st of March, while 
I paid as high as $2 after the 3lst of March. 

Mr. CaLpwELL: Would any of those potatoes you paid $1.75 be the potatoes 
you sold at $3 in Cuba? 

Mr. Hatrretp: Not of the shipment in March. 


Mr. Catpweti: Or would they be bought after shipment was made? 


Mr. Hatrietp: They would be bought after the shipment was made. You 
will see if you look over those records. You will see the rise in price up to the 
20th of March. Up to that date the highest we paid was $1 a barrel. After 
March we paid $1.75 to $2. 


Mr. Saues: Mr. Estey quoted us $3.60 as the prevailing price in March 
in Cuba. 


Mr. Catpwetu: I think we can shorten this by taking that shipment of 
last September. You got $2.90 for that in Cuba?—A. $2.90 in Cuba, yes. 

Q. We heard something about a potato combine in Cuba this morning and 
I think we can shorten this by taking this one shipment and cleaning it up. 
You sold that for $2.90 and I have the market quotations here, weekly. It 
says, Market conditions for the week ending October 7th, and your shipment 
is included in this. “In spite of heavy arrivals during the last week prices have 
remained about the same as during the preceding week.” Then it says that 
sales have been made at $4.05. You got $2.95?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the duty was 60 cents?—A. Yes. 

Q. That would be $3.55 and that would leave 45 cents for the people you 
sold to in Cuba?—A. They don’t like to work for nothing. 

Q. Now take the shipments for the week ending October 21st. Your two 
organizations had shipments arriving in Cuba during the week ending October 
21st?—A. What vessel is that? 

Q. I have not the name of the vessel—A. I have October 28th the San 
Benito loaded in Boston, a few thousand. There was nothing arriving in 
Havana on October 28th from St. John. 

Q. This is on the steamship Anna arriving St. John October 21st?—A. 
That was our boat. 

Q. What did you get for that?—A. $2.70. 

Q. And the duty 60 cents?—-A. There is what they call a carting charge 
there too. They figure ten cents for carting from the wharf to the warehouse. 

Q. They sold that week at $3.50 so they had a very small margin?—A, 
es. 
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Q. Now you told us you thought it would not be a good thing to have a 
regular sailing out of St. John?—A. Yes. The reason I gave for that is that 
the country is flooded continually by brokers’ advertisements from Cuba, try- 
ing to show the shippers what huge profits they can make if they take them 
for their only connection. I bit at that a year ago last winter. Bit two or 
three times pretty heavy and I am not biting again. It costs too much. 

Q. That is the winter of 1921?—A. Yes. 

@. We did not have any facilities at St. John to ship them?—A. No. 

(. How did you ship, did you ship in the cold weather?—A. Yes. 

Q. But it was a warm winter?—A. Fortune dealt very kindly with us 
because we had warm weather every time we had a boat there. 

Q. Had you had weather like Jast winter what would have happened?—A. 
The stuff would have gone on board and been all frozen up and we would have 
lost the cargo. 

Q. You had not any frost-proof warehouse facilities?—A. No. 

Q. Therefore you were taking an awful risk to ship that winter?—A. Yes, 
it was a bit of a gamble. : 

Q. If you had not had a frost-proof warehouse this last winter could you 
have shipped to Cuba?—A. No. 

Q. You think Mr. Hatfield and Mr. Porter would not have taken you in 
with them if you had not had some way of getting into the Cuban market in 
spite of them?—A. I don’t think so. I think from the capacity of their ware- 
house they would have been very foolish to do so if they had enough potatoes 
to handle. It is according to how much their hearts would expand. 

@. Do you think they were very pleased when we got the second ware- 
house in St. John last summer?—A. Well, no, naturally if I had a business 
myself which I might say I had dug for myself, which I could be fully 
capable of supplying, I would not welcome too many competitors on the market. 

Q. That is natural; I am not blaming you. Last fall when you first 
started to ship, did you have quite a job to get men to join you to charter 
vessels? A. Yes, that was one of the things we were up against, because in 
the previous history we had to agree with some steamship companies to supply 
or to give them a guarantee of loading at least so many boats, eight, ten or 
twelve boats for the season, and a guarantee as to price. 

Q. As to price of freight?—A. Yes. 

Q. It would look like a pretty big proposition?—A. Yes. I offered that 
proposition to a number of the shippers on St. John River, and they said, No 
sir, we don’t take any such risk as that at all. 

Q. They were afraid of it?—A. Yes. 

Q. They thought it was a terrible risk?—A. Yes. 

Q. If you had a regular sailing out of St. John would you have any 
trouble in getting these men to put on 2,000 sacks to make up a cargo?—A. Not- 
if they could be sold before they left St. John, to show a fair profit. 

Q. You had been selling before they left St. John this last winter?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. Because you found out that it did not pay to consign them?—A. No. 

Q. Do you think that would have changed any if they had a regular sail- 
ing out of St. John and you did not have to charter vessels?—A. No, we would 
not consign. 4 

Q. You would not change your method of selling?—A. No. 

Q. But more people would have been able to ship?—A. Yes. 


Q. And you would not have had any trouble to get a cargo?—A. If there 
had been any market for it, we could get a cargo every day out of St John. 
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Q. Mr. Hatfield said if there was a regular sailing, people would not ship 
on it?—-A. I say if you could not sell the potatoes. 

Q. You would not ship unless you could sell them anyway?—A. No. 

Q. You don’t think many shippers would?—A. Well they did last year 
or a year ago. 

Q. But they did not do it more than once or twice?—A. I think Mr. 
Clark sent at least four consignments. Mr. Nodden sent two or three. 

Q. Mr. Hatfield told us that you and he rather bucked each other on the 
Cuban market in the first of the year—A. Yes. 

Q. A pretty serious time?—A. Serious enough so that we took a good 
chance of losing all we had. 

Q. And what led the amalgamation, who made the first approach?—A. 
Well that would be pretty hard to say. 

Q. You were both willing but neither liked to say so?—A. I think prob- 
ably we got together the time we made the delegation up here to see what 
could be done to stop the Cuban people from imposing the heavy duty they 
talked of. We talked matters over quite frequently on the train and I pro- 
posed that we might get together and lay our cards on the table and if there 
was any way of getting together on a reasonable basis, to do so, and if not why 
we could keep on our old way. 


The CHamrMAN: We have no objection, Mr. Caldwell, to these gentlemen 
getting together for collective selling if they think they can get a better price in 
the Cuban market. 


Mr. CaLpwetu: Certainly. 


The CuHatrrman: The only difficulty I see is that if they get together 
for the purpose of reducing the price to the producer in New Brunswick, that 
is where we would have a legitimate cause of complaint. They swear by all 
that is holy that they are as keen competitiors as possible, to buy, but after 
they have bought their mentality immediately changes and they co-operate for 
the purpose of selling—A.I might just cite an instance. I won’t mention 
the buyer’s name. 

Q. There is no reason why you should not—A. Well, I will frankly say 
it was Mr. Porter. When he takes the notion in his head that he wants 
potatoes, then he is going to have them, and he does not stop to consult his 
neighbour as to whether he is willing to pay an extra quarter or not; if he 
wants potatoes he goes after them. Several times he has jumped the price 
25 cents without saying a word to the fellow who is buying alongside of him. 
So it does not look much like collusion in that matter. 

Q. Mr. Porter does that, and is Mr. Hatfield given to that method of 
jumping the price without saying a word to those who are in the market to buy 
with him?—A. Well I have known such things to happen at Upper Woodstock. 

Q. Do they happen as a matter of practice, Mr. Estey?—A. I will tell you 
where it frequently occurs. If there are three of us loading on a siding, and each 
one with a car partly loaded. I might not have my car sold; the other fellow 
might have a car sold and he would depend on getting his carload quickly, to 
get his carload on the market before the market would change, and he would 
authorize his men to pay ten, fifteen or twenty cents more to fill that car. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. A few cents?—A. Yes, it might be 25, 50 or 75 cents. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is on a more or less extraordinary occasion?—A. It is a very fre- 
quent occurrence. 
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Q. It happens how often out of ten, once out of ten times?—A. Yes, three 
or four times out of ten on all the loading ways along the river. 

Q. Three times out of ten. Now on the other seven times, how are matters — 
arranged?—-A. There will be no arrangement, Simply we are all getting all the 
potatoes we want. We have no special call for getting them any quicker than 
we are getting them. 

Q. Then you will be paying the same price for them?—A. Yes. 

Q. How is that price arrived at?—A. This past year generally it is arrived 
at by the price that we can get on the Montreal market, on our home market. 
This year we have paid from ten to twenty-five cents ahead of our home 
market almost all the time. 

@. Do you have any arrangements beforehand as to what you are going to 
pay ?—A. No sir. 

Q. You are sure of that?—A. We call them up and say, what are you pay- 
ing. A farmer comes in and says, “Hatfield is paying $1.25.” I call up Mr. 
Hatfield. 

Q. What do you say to the farmer?—A. I follow that up to see whether 
the farmer is telling the truth or trying to put one over. 

Q. And if you confirm the farmer’s truth telling, what do you say, offer 
$1.307—A. No, not unless I am caught with a car. 

Q. It is only in the comparatively rare case when you want to fill a car 
quickly that you offer more than your competitors offer, is not that so?—A. In 
some cases where they want to put in storage, they will go ahead and do so. 

Q. It is some case that falls in the three out of ten that you offer a price 
different from what your competitor does but as a rule you will pay the : 
same price won’t you?—-A. As a rule, yes, with the exception that for Cuba 
the freight rate changes every so many miles. To Woodstock we could pay 5 
cents more. 

Q. When I ask you to compare prices given by yourself and your com- 
petitors, I mean of course at the same points. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. How many warehouses have you got?—A. I only have one: "f*buy 94 
4 good deal on the sidings and I buy a good deal from other shippers who are 
loading but don’t care to take a chance on the markets themselves. 


By Mr. Milne: 

Q. If a farmer does not complain, you don’t raise the price any?—A. If 
a farmer does not complain? 

Q. You said if a farmer came along and told you Mr. Hatfield was paying 
25 cents more than you were offering, you would call him up and see that that 
was so, and then adjust your price. I take it then from that that if the 
farmer did not complain, the price would go along the same even if the price 
was 25 cents below the market price.?-A. We don’t have that happen very 
often. The farmers are as well posted on the markets as we are. 

Q. Is that the way you make the price regularly, if the farmer complains? 
—_A. Oh no, if there was a demand, like there was a few weeks ago, if prices 
advanced on the American side, every dealer went after potatoes that were 
suitable to go over there. All potatoes are not suitable to go over there. — 
There was a demand for mixed cobblers and Green Mountain stuff and at — 
Woodstock a dealer could pay 25 or 50 cents a barrel more than he would for — 
a carload of cobblers that would have to go on our own market. 
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By Mr. Sales: 


Q. What function does this potato exchange perform?—A. It is the selling 
broker for a number of shippers there. 

(. Tfow many members have you got?—A. There are seven of us, I think, 
now. 
Q. Does your exchange, like the wheat exchange, send their prices to the 
different stations?—A. Yes, sir, it is their business to circularize the trade all 
the time, to get the sales. 

Q. So Mr. Hatfield would be wiring each day too, I suppose, to his buyers 
that his price that day was so and so?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that is the price of the potato exchange?—A. No, the potato exchange 
is not a buyer. It is simply a sales agency. We have a manager there who 
is posted with every buyer through the province and he is continually wiring 
them, and getting wires from them, asking for carloads of potatoes. He in 
turn sends them to the shipper that he is representing through certain brokers. 

. Your prices do not correspond with what Mr. Pirie said. He said the 
potatoes in Cuba varied from $3.25 to $4.50 a sack. You have $2.95 to $3.60 
yourself{?—A. Yes, sir. I saw Mr. Pirie’s statement. 


The CusrrMan: I do not think it is fair that we should sit later to-night. 
It is half-past eleven. 


Mr. Sates: We were trying to accommodate these gentlemen. 


The CrarrMan: We want to accommodate these gentlemen, and no one 
desires to do it more than the Chairman. If there is a desire to question the 
witness at greater length, I think we should continue the examination to-morrow 
morning. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. [ would like to know the price of carrying a barrel of potatoes from St. 
John to Cuba.—A. From St. John to Cuba? 

Q. Take the average railway station, at which the farmer issues, so 
that the farmer himself will be able to compare the price he is getting and the 
price of potatoes in Cuba.—A. The average cost that we have figured out. 
through our warehouse, would run just about $1.40 for 180 pounds, from the 
loading point, including all expense of bagging and barreling, scrting and re- 
sacking at St. John, ocean freight, delivered at Havana, was at 40 cents a 
barrel, of 180 pounds to the sack. There is one statement I would like to correct 
of Mr. Pirie’s. In his statement he said he sold considerable putatoes to a 
man named Estey, but after he was taken in on the combine he said he bought 
ho more potatoes. I have invoices showing at the time the combme— 


By the Chairman: 


@. Or entered the Association?—A. Yes. I think I bought ten or twelve 
peas from Mr. Pirie, which were shipped to West. St. John and then to 

uba. 

Q. How does that compare with what you were paying before?—A. In the 
fall, 1 bought at one time some 4,000. That was seed stock, which we have not 
discussed. Well, I have not his account here. I do not know—I may have 
it here too. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. How many of these 180-pound sacks go in an ordinary car?-—A. Of the 
79 series, they generally put 250, but 200 will give car rates. One series— 


the 288 series will only take about 220. 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. The price you pay the farmers is for their run of potatoes? —A. Yes. 

{). You do not send that run of potatoes down to Cuba?—A. No. 

(). You send the best potatoes to Montreal and Toronto?—-A. We send 
the best? 

Q. Yes—A. We have not touched Toronto at all. 

@. Say Montreal?—A. We try to ship when we ship there, Grade A. 

(). You grade your potatoes and send the better grades to the Montreal 
market, and you send the seconds to Cuba?—A. No, in the Cuba market they 
will pick a slightly smaller potato than will grade up to Grade A, but Mr. 
Mcintosh went down to St. John last fall and requested us to stamp our bags 
“Canadian Grade A”. He said “You need have no hesitation at all. You are 
pitting up a first-class article and we want you to do it”, 

(). Larger ones go to Montreal and you get better prices in Montreal than 
from Cuba?—A. No. There has not been a man who has shipped during the 
season to Montreal who has broken even this winter. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

(). Is the high rate to Montreal a determining factor in your shipment to 
Montreal?—A. Yes. 

Q@. If you had a freight rate such as in 1914, would you sooner load them 
to Montreal?—A. Yes, to some extent. 

Q. In regard to Mr. Pirie’s statement, would it not be possible there would 
be a mis-apprehension in Mr. Pirie’s statement? Would it not be possible 
there would be a mis-apprehension on Mr. Pirie’s part as to the time you went 
into the combine?—A. I presume he knows nothing about the time we made 
our agreement. 

Q. You might both be right—A. He is jumping at conclusions. That is 
all. 


By the Chairman: 

@. You were selling your potatoes that you bought at certain prices from 
the farmers at a profit or a loss. What you have to do is, not simply to com- 
pare what you pay for the potatoes with what you sold them for in Cuba, 
You would have to compare them with what you bought them for and sold 
them for in Montreal or Cuba or in any other point where you sold them?—A. 
The way I would do it would be what I paid for them and what I received for 
them, plus the expense. 

(. All our comparisons now have been for prices realized in Cuba. That 
might give a fair or an unfair comparison, because I presume it does happen 
from time to time that a greater profit is realized by taking certain sizes of 
your potatoes to Montreal and selling other sizes of your potatoes to Cuba. 
—A. There may be sometimes, but during the past season, I might speak of 
a few cars I shipped out a while ago, that I billed through Montreal. I nearly 
had to take them back to St. John again, rather than sacrifice them on the 
Montreal market. All the potatoes I shipped to Montreal this year have been 
at a loss. 

Q. The point I want to make is, that it is not fair to judge your business 
on what you pay to the producer in New Brunswick, and what you realize in 
Cuba, because you pay the producer for what you might call his “run of mine” 
on potatoes, the New Brunswick producer. You pay him a certain price for 
all of his potatoes, and then you send some of the potatoes to one market for 
which they are best suited, and send others to another market for which they 
,are best suited, but every comparison has been between the price paid to the 
producer and the price realized in one market, without considering the other 
market.—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. I think he said there are seven members of the potato exchange at 
the present time. Who are they?—A. Porter & Company; Gallagher; Bohan 
Company; B. F. Smith & Company; Hatfield & Company; Nelles & Clark; 
Estey. There were one or two others that dropped out. 

Q. Is Johnson a member?—A. No, Johnson dropped out. 

Q. Was it larger at one time?—A. Yes. Benny Mclsaac was in at one 
time. He has quit shipping. 

Q. Is McCain in?—A. McCain is a member now. 

Q. Was Pirie ever a member?—A. No. 

Q. Or McLaughlin of Perth?—A. No. 

Q. Nor Mr. Boyce?—A. No. 

The CHarRMAN: We are very much obliged to you for your information. 
Professor Swanson is here from Saskatchewan. He has studied rural credits. 
If you think well of it, I will ask Professor Swanson to appear before us to- 
morrow. He is a Professor of Economics in the University of Saskatchewan. 

Mr. Sates: I do not think he would take over an hour. : 

The CuairRMAN: We can have him to-morrow afternoon. I would be very 
glad to have him. 


The Committee adjourned until 10.30 a.m., Wednesday, May 9th, 1923. 


Hovse or Commons, 
CoMMITTEE Room 268, 
Wepnespay, May 9, 1923. 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into agricultural conditions 
throughout Canada, met at 10.30 a.m., Mr. McMaster, the Chairman, presiding. 


JoHN M. Impig, called and sworn: 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Imrie, what is your full name?—A. John M. Imrie. 

Q. Where do you come from, Mr. Imrie?—A. I come from Edmonton, 
Alberta. 

Q. You have come before us for the purpose of imparting some views which 
you have in connection with agricultural conditions in Canada, I presume?—A. 
I come here as representing a delegation from the Edmonton City Council 
and the fidmonton Board of Trade. 

Q. Possibly you have some statement you wish to make. If so, we shall 
be glad to listen to you. Before you start, what is your occupation?—A. I am 
Managing Director of the Edmonton Daily Journal and the Edmonton Journa! 
Farm Weekly, two papers. 

Q. A daily paper and a weekly paper?—-A. Yes. It is in regard to one 
aspect only of agricultural conditions that this delegation desires to make cer- 
tain representations about. As a premise for these representations, I would like 
to bring forward the general proposition that in a new country like Canada, 
where agriculture is the basic industry and contributes largely to the country’s 
export trade, it is essential to the general prosperity and future development 
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that every reasonable facility should be provided for the profitable marketing 
of the country’s surplus agricultural products, because after all the soil is the 
true reproductive source of the nation’s wealth, and there can be no national 
prosperity except as agriculture is prosperous. In the past we have paid a 
great ceal of attention to matters of production, to improve methods of produc- 
tion, to increasing the yield from the soil. We have not paid quite as much 
attention to the marketing of the products thus produced. 

_ The production of wheat in Canada has increased from 55,000,000 bushels 
in the opening year of the century, as you all know, to 399,000,000 bushels last 
year. All but 24,000,000 bushels of that Jast year’s production was produced 
in Western Canada—93-8 per cent of the total, yet after producing the largest 
crop in its history, the West finds itself little if any better off financially than 
1t was the year before. We grant at the outset that Canada cannot control the 
market price of wheat, but Canada may influence it to some extent. Above all, 
there are certain things that we can do within Canada to ensure that the world 
price of wheat shall be more profitable to our own producers, and it is on that 
point in particular that we have certain representations to make to you. 

Let me recall that when wheat growing commenced in Western Canada there 
was only one possible outlet for that wheat. The Panama canal had not been 
built, even the first of our transcontinental lines had not reached the Pacific 
coast. So the wheat production in earlier years had to come east. In later 
years settlement in the West became more intensive, wheat production increased 
tremendously, additional facilities for the shipping out of that wheat were 
provided, but they were all part of that same original eastbound route. Finally 
the great Peace River country was opened up, and its farmers also were obliged 
to ship their products to an ocean 3,000 miles away, although another ocean 
affording direct access to the world’s market at Liverpool via Panama was 
almost at their very doors. This forcing of our wheat production from the West 
through one channel, one neck of the bottle, and that one in which the cork was 
put by natural causes in December, has had its inevitable result. There has 
been a feverish haste to harvest, to thresh and to market the wheat. There 
has been a heavy demand upon our transportation companies to get it to the 
head of the Lakes before the freeze-up. There has been congestion there, and a 
heavy demand upon lake bottoms to get it down before the annual freeze-up. 
These conditions have created unnecessary harvesting costs, they have increased 
the burden upon the transportation companies for rolling stock, they have made 
it possible for the Great Lakes carriers to boost freight charges, as they did last 
year, and they have caused the dumping of almost the entire wheat crop of 
the West upon the world’s market at one time, or within two or three months. 
This has had the inevitable result of diminishing the margin between the world’s 
price and the price the farmer has received for his product. This is being 
emphasized at the present time, when that world’s price is down so much, as 
compared with the price of the goods the farmer has to buy. This delegation 
is making no complaint on that score, its attitude is intended to be constructive 
rather than critical, and our constructive proposition is this, that the time has 
surelv come when we must have two well developed outlets for Western Canada’s 
erain, instead of one. We have the natural facilities for that outlet in the 
Pacific ocean and the Panama canal. We have the advantage of all year round 


access to the world’s market. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Pardon an interjection, Mr. Imrie. We have heard claims made on 
behalf of a third outlet, proceeding in a northerly direction. Have you any 
representation to make about that?—A. We have no constructive representa- 
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tions. It does not appeal to us in Alberta to anything like the extent that the 
Pacific-Panama route does. 

Q. It is not that you like the Hudson Bay less, but that you like the 
Pacific more?—A. We have felt that the Hudson Bay route does not afford a 
pruttical solution to our problem. 


Mr. Sates: May I point out that we had a discussion on the western route 
in the House, and most of the members are pretty well in line with it. 


The CHatrMAN: Mr. Imrie, you had better go ahead, you are doing very 
nicely now. 


The Wirness: We feel pretty keenly in Alberta on this. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Go ahead, we are very glad to hear you.—A. We submit that the bene- 
fits resulting from the aggressive promotion of this westbound route would not 
accrue merely to these districts in the Far West whose crop would be moved 
that way, but that the benefit would accrue to all Canada, and particularly 
to all agriculture in Canada. The setting up of the new all year round route 
would have a wholesome competitive influence upon transportation charges via 
the eastbound route, and in that way eastern Saskatchewan, Manitoba and 
Eastern Canada—at least agriculture in these three districts—would benefit to 
a great extent, if not as much as would agriculture in the western half of the 
prairies. Of course, there would be a special and further direct benefit to agri- 
culture in the western half of the prairies, because under present freight tariffs 
there is a potential saving, averaging in Alberta about 7 cents per bushel on 
freight shipments to Liverpool via the Panama canal. That saving is possible, 
notwithstanding the present freight rate on grain of 15 cents per bushel from 
Edmonton to Vancouver, a distance of 770 miles, as compared to 154 cents from 
Edmonton to Fort William, 1,225 miles. Notwithstanding that differential, there 
is a saving of 7 cents, if westbound rates were put upon the same mileage as 
eastbound rates. There would be a further potential saving of from two to 
six cents, according to the points of shipment, that extra benefit diminishing 
in extent as the point of shipment is further removed from the Pacific coast. 
Even with rail rates as they are, there is that 7 cents saving. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Imrie, tell me this. How far is the furthest point east from which 
it is profitable, at the present time, to ship grain out through the Pacific ports?—- 
A. The breaking point of the two routes at the present time is a little west of 
the centre of Saskatchewan, under present tariffs. 

Q. That is to say, even under present conditions it is cheaper to ship grain 
that is produced in the western half of Saskatchewan, and in all of Alberta, 
westward, rather than eastward?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. Paying the mountain rate?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. And the mountain rate would be higher than that in the other direc- 
tion?—A. Yes, it is 15 cents per bushel for 770 miles, as compared with 154 
cents per bushel for 1,225 miles; that is, to Fort William, from Edmonton. — 

Mr. Sates: You will have to bear in mind, Mr. Chairman, that the exces- 
sive lake rates play an important part. 

The Witness: Yes, but that is a condition we had to meet last year, and 
which we may have to meet again, if the production of wheat in Western 
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Canada continues even on last year’s level, and a new outlet is not provided, 
It may be remembered that while we had last year the largest crop in the his- 
tory of the West, there was a large part of the West which had a very light 
crop. If we had had a heavy crop all over, we would have been in a very 
serious position. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. Do you ever have a heavy crop all over?—-A. No. However, we are 
great believers in the future. 
Mr. Munro: Just in regard to the question of lake freight rates; they do 
enter into it, but not in the ratio the witness is quoting. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. The comparison you make is a comparison on the rail haul from points 
in Alberta to the Pacific, and from points in Alberta to the head of the lakes? 
—A. Absolutely. 

Q. And the lake transportation costs by boat do not enter into your calcu- 
lations at all?—A. Not at all. 


Mr. Sates: Mr. Chairman, may IJ clear this up? Our grain is en route to 
Liverpool, no matter which way it goes, and the rail part of it is only a part 
of the cost. 

The CHarrMAN: Yes, quite so, but Mr. Imrie is placing before us an argu- 
ment in favour of the westward shipment of grain from points in the western 
half of Saskatchewan and Alberta, and his argument is this. Even to-day, it 
costs, to take a bushel of wheat 700 miles in a western direction, 15 cents per 
bushel, and it only costs 154 cents to take it almost 1,300 miles in an easterly 
direction. 

Mr. HAMMELL: In other words, it costs 2 cents a mile, practically, to take 
it west. 

The Wirnsss: It is a little less than double. 


By the Hon. Mr. Tolme: 
Q. And you go over a higher grade to Fort William?—A. Yes, than from 
Edmonton to Vancouver. That is a point that it is hard for easterners to 
believe, but it is absolutely true. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What about the comparative grades on the C.P.R.?—A. That is a 
different story. I am speaking now of the rate from Edmonton via Canadian 
National, both ways. 

Q. And your point is that there is a bigger hill to pull the stuff over going 
east than there is going west?—-A. On the Canadian National there is. Of 
course, this question of freight rates is not the main point in our representa- 
tion; I am merely pointing out that notwithstanding that differential there 
was a potential saving during this past season, averaging 7 cents per bushel 
from Alberta points, on the through rate from Alberta points to Liverpool via 
the Panama canal and the Pacific ocean, as compared with the through rate via 
the older eastern route. 

Q. And you make the further point, as far as the Canadian National is 
concerned, that there is no physical reason for that difference in rate?—A. 
There is no physical reason that I can see; I do not claim to be an expert on 
railroad economics, but I have not been able to see any reason for it, and I 
do not think it is very strongly defended by the Canadian National as far as 
their own situation is concerned, but the situation on the C.P.R. is different. 

(Mr. J. M. Imrie 1 
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By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Your wheat must have gone from Vancouver to Liverpool cheaper than 
from Fort William to Liverpool?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Sates: Wheat will go the cheapest route, the same as water flows down 
hill. 

Mr. HamMMEtu: Yes, if there is a route. 

The Wirness: It will not go if there is no route, or if arbitrary difficulties 
are put in the way. Now, that 7 cents per bushel, if that had been available 
to the farmers of Alberta last year, it would have added ten per cent to their 
price, which is quite a difference to get from one thing, and if the rail rates 
were changed so that we were on the same mileage basis, there would have 
been a further saving. 


By the Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. How far east does the dividing line come?—A. It is a little west of the 
centre of Saskatchewan. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. On an equalized freight rate?—A. On the present situation. 

Q. Supposing you had a situation where the freight rate was on an equal 
basis, an equal mileage basis, how far east would you get that grain as respects 
the shipment of grain more cheaply westward?—A. I could not give you the 
exact location, as we based all our calculations only on the existing tariffs. 
Under present tariffs, approximately one hundred million bushels of last year’s 
crop could have moved to Liverpool via the westbound route more economic- 
ally than by the eastbound route. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Assuming that the rate will be the same from Vancouver as from 
Montreal?—A. No. 

Q. From Fort William?—A. No, under present conditions it is lower. 

Q. But you are assuming that that will be the case?—A. No, I am net 
assuming that. I am merely stating that under the tariffs that have existed 
during the last season, approximately one hundred million bushels could heave 
been moved westward to Liverpool more economically than eastward. Now, [ 
recognize that when a route is developed, there are going to be certain tariff 
adjustments, certain levelling prices, and that sort of thing. There are bound 
to be, but we claim that a second outlet is imperative, even if it does not increzse 
by one cent the price of wheat to the farmers of the far west and the prairies. 
We claim that it will increase the price, that it will increase the price to the 
farmers of the west, because you are going to have two sets of transportation 
interests bidding for the carriage of the western wheat. You are going to avoid 
that annual congestion of the eastbound route, you are going to enable the 
farmers to spread their harvesting operations over a little longer period, and 
you are going to prevent the dumping of the wheat of the West upon the world’s 
markets in two or three months. Let me make this point quite clear, although 
now I speak personally, and not for the Edmonton City Council and Board of 
Trade. I personally am not in favour of a compulsory wheat board. The 
newspaper I represent, although published in an agricultural community, is 
opposed to a compulsory wheat board from the drop of the hat, but we do say, 
let us make use of the transportation and economical facilities that we have, 
and it is not sufficient to say that we must not have a wheat board because it 
is not constitutional. We must have constructive as well as a critical or nega- 
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tive attitude towards this Western problem. Let me point out that 100,000,000 
bushels which we say could be moved more economically westbound than east- 
bound, is slightly less than the quantity which was diverted at the head of the 
lakes last year to American lake ports and American ocean ports. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. It would be a good thing to stop that?—A. Our proposition is that if 
we could divert that westbound grain to Canadian ocean ports, we are doing 
a mighty good thing in the national interest, apart from the direct benefit to 
agriculture in Western Canada. But here is a situation in connection with that. 
potential saving of 7 cents, with which you should be familiar. Eighteen and 
one-half million bushels moved westward to Vancouver of the present crop, up 
to and including the 30th of April. The great bulk of that was purchased from 
the farmers at or about the Fort William price basis. The potential saving o} 
7 cents did not go to the farmers; it went to elevator companies and to specu- 
lators. We are not objecting to that. Some one had to assume the risk, and 
there was a big risk, in’ order to point the way, but we do say, if there is that 
potential saving, it is in the national interest that it should go to the primary 
producers in order that their purchasing power may be increased, and the East 
has just as much interest in that as the West. No increase in elevator facili- 
ties on the Pacific coast can completely change that condition, because Alberta 
farmers and western Saskatchewan farmers cannot assume the risk of shipping 
on consignment to the Pacific coast. Vancouver and other Pacific coast ports 
bear the same relation to the westbound route that Montreal and Atlantic coast 
ports bear to the eastbound route. Now, if any farmer ships eastbound, it is 
all shipped on consignment to Montreal, or to the Atlantic coast. He always 
ships on consignment as far east as Fort William, and when his wheat is there 
on consignment there is active compet-tion for it from Chicago and Buffalo, 
and from the Eastern interests of Canada and the United States, from Mon:- 
real, and from the different shipping ports down through the United States. 
There is a variety in extent of competition that insures for the farmer with 
wheat on consignment at Fort William that he will get something approximat- 
ing the top price of the day, but if the farmer ships westbound, with his wheat 
right at the Pacific coast, there is no such variety of competition. There i3 
only one mill there for milling purposes, and |.ttle domestic demand, and there 
is only one possible way that it can go by export. It is right there at tide 
water, and so we submit that there must be interior reservoirs on the westbound 
route, even as there are on the eastbound route, to which the farmer may ship 
his grain on consignment, and have it brought up to export grade while it is 
still under his control, and at a point where it can be shipped via Vancouver, 
or to domestic mills, according as competitive bids may demand. There is the 
further fact, that if that grain is shipped by him to Vancouver, and is graded 
there as being unfit for export, the farmer has against him a surcharge of ten 
cents a bushel, being the difference between the export and domestic freight rate 
from point of shipment, and he has his damaged, rejected grain at a pomt 
where there is little demand for it, and is penalized with a 10 cents per bushel 


surcharge. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is the meaning of being penalized in that way?—A. There is a 
higher rate to Vancouver for domestic grain than for export grain, the same 
as there is eastbound. 
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By Mr. Sales: 


Q. What do you mean by domestic grain?—A. Grain for domestic con- 
sumption. It is not going to be exported. The rate from Edmonton is 25 cents 
for export, or 41 cents for domestic consumption in British Columbia. There is 
a certain amount of wheat that is not suitable for export via the Panama Canal. 
You have to have dry wheat. There is a certain amount of wheat not suitable 
for export. If that wheat lands at Vancouver, and is rejected because it is un- 
suitable, and cannot be brought up to export demands, then it is classed as 
domestic grain, and the farmer has against him a ten cent per bushel surcharge, 
and he has his grain at a point where there is very little local demand for it. 

Q. What about the grading service?—A. We say that there should be 
interior reservoirs where it can be brought up to export grade, where it can be 
brought and undergo such treatment as may be necessary to make it export 
grade if possible, and that should be done at a pont where the farmer may 
know for a certainty that it is suitable for export before he assumes the risk of 


that 10 cents per bushel surcharge, and where it may be at a point where there 


is a domestic demand in the event of its being incapable of being brought up 
to export grade, and we submit that these cleaning, drying, and hospital facili- 
ties in connection with the reservoir feature should be at Edmonton on the 
line of the Canadian National Railway, and in the centre of the mixed farming 
district of the West, where there would be abundant demand for all the grain 
that might be rejected there. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Your argument for the presence of elevators there seems to be a strong 
one, but is it your intention to submit that the State should supply these?—A. 
At the present time the State has supplied public terminal elevators, for Mani- 
toba at Winnipeg; for southern Saskatchewan at Moose Jaw; for central and 
northern Saskatchewan at Saskatoon, and central Alberta at Calgary. The 
only large producing area in the West that has not these facilities is Edmon- 
ton. They are not so necessary as long as our movement was eastbound, but 
now we are entirely changing that situation insofar as Alberta and western 
Saskatchewan are concerned, and we submit that that portion of the country 
should be placed at least in as good a position as the others, and particularly 
so, because it is the proper point on the Canadian National system for the 
location of that interior reserve. 

Q. Now, has the State supplied hospital and mixing elevators at other 
places?—A. All we ask is the same kind of elevator as the State has supplied 
at Calgary. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. If the Hudson Bay route develops, how would it affect what you are 
after? Would it still be necessary?—A. It think it would be still necessary. 

Q. Would it affect the rate?—A. You mean, the division of territory that 
would be tributary? 

Q. Yes?—A. We do not know what the rate will be via Hudson Bay, and 
we cannot figure it. We think the Hudson Bay route is still too nebulous. 

Q. And it is open for a very small period of the year?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Are we to infer from your remarks that the Government would be better 
advised to spend money in developing the Pacific route?—A. As far as Alberta 
and the western half of Saskatchewan is concerned, certainly. As far as our 
territory is concerned, there is certainly much better prospect of activities via 
the westbound route than by Hudson Bay. 
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By Hon. Dr. Tolmie: 

Q. In one case you have a sure thing, and the other is still nebulous?—A. 
Yes. In Edmonton we are influenced by our nearness to the Pacific coast, and 
we have a certainty. Our proof of two seasons shows that can be done. The 
other route is nebulous. 


By Mr. Munro: 
Q. What is the rate from Edmonton to British Columbia?—A. Ten cents 
per bushel. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Do these public supplied elevators pay their way?—A. Some of them 
do not. It depends to a great extent on the extent to which they are used, and 
that of course depends somewhat on the location, Calgary did pay its way. 

Q. I suppose what Calgary can do, you people in Edmonton feel that you 
can do?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Sates: As a farmer living in Saskatchewan, I never use these elevators. 
My experience is that they are never used except in case of blockade. 

The CHatrMAn: I may be very old-fashioned, and very conservative in 
my outlook, but I am getting frightened at the demands that are being made 
on the public treasury of this country from all over the country, and I am 
afraid that it is going to pile up annual interest charges upon us that are 
going to overwhelm us; but do not Jet that affect your very interesting and 
eloquent way of presenting your case. 

Witness: On the other hand, we are faced with this situation, that rightly 
or wrongly we have grown up with the West, and built up the West, and, with 
the building up of the West, eastern industry has been built up. If we look 
back over the history of industry in Eastern Canada, we find that its growth 
was comparatively slow until the West begain to grow up, and during the ten 
or twelve years during which immigration was coming into the West, new towns 
were being built up and we had unprecedented prosperity, and now that the 
purchasing power of the West has diminished, the East is feeling very keenly 
the resulting effect. 

Q. They are coming before us, and they are telling us with sobs in their 
faces, that unless the subsidies that they get from the State are maintained, 
they are going out of business——A. There is a way in which we can restore the 
purchasing power of the West. When we have created a situation where new 
demands, or where purchasing power has been restored, and where we have a 
good proposition, we will go and ask other countries to come in and share our 
lot. 

By Mr. Robinson: 

Q. Does not the fact that most of the wheat goes eastward—does not that 

have a tendency to make these high prices on the lakes possible?—A. Un- 


questionably. 

Q. And if you had another alternative route, it might benefit the people 
in Manitoba?—A. Yes. There is the competitive element which does not exist 
to-day. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. If you have two roads to market, on both of which you have to pay, 
it is a good thing to have these two roads rather than have one. 

Mr. Ropinson: Of course, the witness has emphasized why it would 
favour those who were west of a certain point. If what he says is true, it would 


also favour those who are east. 
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The CHatrMaNn: I do not think there is any difference of opinion as to 
what should be done. It is a question of money. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Taking into consideration the economic condition of the country as a 
whole, do you think it is advisable at this time, and when we know we have a 
route that can be developed westward, to think of going out through the North 
Pole?—A. Personally, I do not. Could I answer the point the Chairman 
raised about the elevators, and the question of investment and return. The 
kind of facilities for which we have been asking have been provided by the 
State in connection with the eastbound route. We canot develop the west- 
bound route without similar facilities, not at present at least, because the 
1oute for some time to come cannot begin to handle as much as the eastbound 
route, but we must have those facilities if we are going to develop that second 
outlet, and the total cost of the facilities that are required at Edmonton I do 
not think will exceed one million dollars, and there is the further factor, that 
central and northern Alberta suffer more from moisture than from drought, and 
the Panama Canal requires dry grain. If we had had last year a normal year 
in central and northern Alberta, the grain of that part of the country could 
not have gone via the Pacific, because there were no drying facilities there, 
and Vancouver could not have begun to handle it, and there must be, if we are 
going to develop the Pacific route, reservoirs that can be drawn on that will 
insure a steady flow. Say you have half a dozen different grades. It takes no 
time to get your terminal facilities crowded. If you have your interior 
reservoirs, then you can wire to ship forward so much of such and such a grain, 
according as the export demand from week to week may determine. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. When were those State elevators put up at Calgary and Saskatoon? 


By Mr. McKay: 
Q. And the Coast? 


Witness: I am reading now from the report of the Grain Trade of 
Canada, 1921, page 1551. It gives the date of the Saskatoon elevator, October 
12, 1914; Moose Jaw, October 14, 1914; Calgary, September 1, 1915, and 
Vancouver, November 30, 1916. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Most of them were put up before our debt came to the proportion 
which it is at present. I may be wrong, but that is my feeling, that a lot of 
people in this country have not appreciated our financial condition yet, that 
things that we could finance before the War are impossible now, because we 
have an annual interest charge greater than our whole expenditure was before 
the war.—A. I assume that, but, if you will pardon me, Mr. Chairman, I think 
the point you have made is perhaps the strongest argument I could make for 
the promotion of the westbound route, if we are going to get rid of the national 
debt, and if we are going to build up this country for immigration, and our big 
problem is the psychological one. It is more serious even than our economical 
ones. It is no use concealing from this Committee the fact that the Western 
agriculturalist is in a state of discouragement—in a state of hopelessness. We 
have seen the people leaving the country. I do not want to paint a picture 
of calamity; that is not the way I feel; I have greater faith and hope in the 
West than ever I had. But we are faced with certain conditions, and the most 
serious condition is the psychological one, and I know all of them, and I know 
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of none that would contribute to bring about new hope and courage and 
Inspiration to the farmers in Western Canada than the visible element of the 
determination to promote agressively this westbound route, and to provide such 
facilities that will insure to them two at least, instead of one, as at present. 

Q. Hf this elevator is really needed at Kdmonton, will not private capital 
be found to invest in it?—A. I do not think so, and for this reason. As I have 
said, we were looking for that elevator.’ The farmers cannot take the risk of 
shipping direct, and getting the saving for themselves. The saving is now going 
to private elevator companies. There is no inducement for private interests 
ordinarily associated with elevators to erect at Edmonton an elevator that is 
going to make it possible for the farmers to say: “‘ We are going to get this 
saving.” 

(. I am not putting the objection. It is not the duty then of the farmers, 
co-operatively, to get such an elevator for themselves? I am frightened at the 
demancs that are being made on the State all the time. I do not know where 
they are going to land us finally. It was all right when we had a national debt 
of less than $400,000,000, and one railroad carrying wheat. Now we have a 
national debt which is into the billions —A. Yes, and we have a national railway 
that is costing sixty to seventy million dollars a year, and the national railway 
runs through the central, and I believe part of the western, but not through the 
southern part, and if it is to get anything lke its fair share of the westbound 
business, it must have on its railway the same facilities as the privately owned 
railway at Calgary, because at the present time the lack of those facilities is 
imposing a tremendous handicap on the Canacian National. I have nothing 
against the Canadian Pacific, it has done wonders for the development of the 
West, but I am merely pointing out the situation. 


By Mr. Munro: 

Q. Which would you prefer to do, if you had a million dollars—build ele- 
vator equipment such as you suggest, lend the money out at cheap rates to 
farmers?—A. In so far as Western Alberta is concerned, I think every farmer 
would agree with me that the best use of the million dollars would be to build 
the elevator, and this project has been endorsed by more than 200 boards of 
trade and farmers’ organizations. 


By Hon. Dr. Tolmie: 

Q. Is it not suggested in the West that if we are going to meet this pro- 
duction, and if we are going to meet that debt, we must have facilities to handle 
our wheat?—A. Absolutely, and we must pay more attention relatively to 
marketing, and to the cost of marketing, than we have in the past. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Don’t you think we have cone very well? We voted five million dollars 
towards the development of the western route for elevator facilities at Van- 
couver?—A. That has been a mighty step forward. 

Q. Don’t you think that is good work?—A. It has been very good, we appre- 
ciate it tremendously. 

Q. Are you suggesting that the farmer will ship his grain from Edmonton 
westward, have it dried, and then ship it back eastward?—A. No, I do not think 
that a bushel of that grain that goes into the elevator will go east, but having it 
there, getting it classed into condition for export, and having it still uncer con- 
trol, he is in a position to hold it until he gets the price. For a large portion of 
central and northern Alberta, the grain would have to go to Edmonton to go 
East. Edmonton is the centre of more branch railway lines than any city west 
of Winnipeg, and they are mostly Canadian National, and the grain of a very 
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large producing area would have to come into Edmonton in order to go east. 
It is merely a stopping point for either route, and is in a position to hola it 
against competition, if it is either east or west, from other milling interests that 
are in Alberta. 
Q. Where are your milling interests in Alberta?—A. Calgary. 

- Q. Have you any in Edmonton?—A. We had two mills, but they are closed 
down. If we get an elevator it will be a very short time until they are both 
running, but there are certain uses they can make of elevator by-products. 


By Mr. Robinson: 


Q. They could ship either East or West?—A. Yes, they could, from a good 
many points in Central and Northern Alberta, that have to come into Edmonton 
in order to ship East. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. You would do better to turn your energies at present towards securing 
a reduction on the C.N.R., according to what they can haul. They can haul 
a great deal heavier load than the C.P., and there is no reason why the C.N.R. 
rates should be based on what the C.P.R. can do. Have you thought of that 
side?—A. Yes we have thought of that and that is a big question. We think 
we are going to get that reduction in rates going West. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What proportion of the Western wheat crop is raised west of this dividing 
line in Saskatchewan you speak of? —A. On last year’s figures about one-third. 
Over 100 million bushels. There were 375 million raised in the West last year 
and we had a short crop in Central and Northern Alberta. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. What proportion of that would go to Edmonton?—A. During the present 
year 37 per cent of the wheat shipped to Vancouver went through Edmonton. 


By Mr. McKay: 
Q. 37 per cent of 18,000,000 bushels?—A. Yes, went through Edmonton. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. But your idea is that the 100 million bushels would find their way to 
market through the Western ports?—A. Yes. I don’t mean in one year. But 
that is a logical expectation spread over the next two years. 

Q. You would arrive at that annually, and of course a very few cents per 
bushel would build your elevator?—A. Yes. The thing is to get it started. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. What are the ships carrying to Vancouver at the present time? You 
must have bottoms going into Vancouver, and what do they carry?—A. I was 
in Vancouver in February and personally looked into that question of return 
cargoes, and I secured a list of all the vessels that had taken wheat out of 
Vancouver during the present crop season. And approximately 50 per cent of 
them had come light to Vancouver in order to get a wheat cargo, some of them 
coming light all the way from the United Kingdom. Wheat is considered a very 
desirable cargo. It is considered desirable as a part cargo along with other 
things, and boats have been coming light to Vancouver when they could not 
get business. in order to get that cargo. 

Q. li you had a much lower tariff on goods from Britain, they would be 
carrying goods from Great Britain, and that would reduce the cost of your 
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wheat transportation?—A. Unquestionably. The British Columbia people can 
Alberta too, are counting something upon the effect of this westbound route, the 
development of it. It is going to produce incoming freight, and it will have the 
effect of reducing incoming freight rates. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Increasing the volume of freight and reducing the charge?—-A. Yes. At 
the present time Alberta is at the apex of the present freight rate structure. 
That is on account of her position. We have a higher freight bill to pay and a 
lower price per bushel for our farmers than any part of Canada, because we are 
at that apex. 

Q. Because on the present conditions you are the furthest from the market? 
—A. From the Atlantic, yes. Now it is a fair principle that if certain aid is to 
be given it should be given to the territory that is suffering most under the 
present conditions, and that is why we are looking to the development of the 
westbound route, as enabling us to take advantage of our geographical location 
in relation to a second advantage which our position denies us. 


By Mr. McKay: 

Q. How does Prince Rupert compare with Vancouver as a shipping point? 
—A. At the present time Prince Rupert has no grain elevator. 

Q. But speaking of the natural selection of that port?—A. Prince Rupert 
is in a favourable position as compared with Vancouver on shipments to the 
Orient, and we are now developing a grain and flour trade with the Orient. 
That is another argument for Edmonton being the interior reservoir, because it 
would feed the straight line to Prince Rupert as well as the southwesterly line 
to Vancouver. 

Q. How many bushels went to Prince Rupert out of that 18,000,000?—A. 
To the Orient, 3,023,000 of wheat. And of flour 396,000 barrels up to April 30. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Have you any figures to show how that trade is developing?— A. No, 
I am sorry. Do you mean of the total export trade? 

Q. I mean regarding grain and its products——A. The year before there was 
a little less than nine million bushels went by Vancouver as compared with eight 
and a half million up to April 30. 

Q. But to the Orient? I am wondering whether the Chinaman and the 
Jap, are learning to eat white bread?—A. There have been three successive 
short crops of rice in the Orient, and that has caused many of them to consume 
white bread for the first time, and is creating an increased demand for wheat, 
and Canadian hard wheat is required to mix with softer grades from Manchuria, 
Australia, and Portland, Oregon, in milling the right kind of flour. I have not 
the Orient figures here for the previous years. But there has been a very great 
increase in the last three years in the shipments to the Orient. 


By Hon. Dr. Tolmie: 

Q. Where did you say they used the Oregon soft wheat?—A They use a 
certain amount of Oregon soft wheat both in Japan and China, and Canadian 
wheat is being mixed with it there in order to bring up the standard and make 
a harder composite wheat. 

Q. Do they produce that soft wheat in Alberta known as the pastry wheat? 
—A. We have sometimes wheat which being in a slightly damaged condition 
approximates to it, but the kind of wheat we aim to produce is not that, and 
the great majority of it is not. 
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By Mr. McKay: 


Q. What would be the cost of the elevator you speak of, a million dollars? 
—A. I think that would provide the unit that would he necessary to take care 
of the present business. 

Q. What should be its capacity for work?—A. We do not feel competent 
to state what the capacity should be. We take it that if there is a feeling that 
it should be provided then experts will study the situation and decide on that. 

Q. You did not give us the cost of those built in 19i4, 1915 and 1916?—A. I 
have not the cost of them but the Government records will no doubt show that 
and I will get them if it is desired. There are some other points in connection 
with the need of an elevator there. There is the question of screenings for 
instance, which run at the rate of from three to ten per cent of the wheat. It is 
necessary to take that weight over the mountains to Vancouver. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You should not say the mountains, because the grade is lower, it is not 
n mountain grade?—A. But it is 775 miles, and even over a flat country that 


should not be done when there is an infinitely greater demand for screenings 
right in Edmonton. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Your farmers should grow clean wheat or clean it at kome.—aA. Yes, 
but we cannot grow absolutely clean grain. There must be screenings, but they 
should be eliminated close to the source of production and save tie freight both 
out and in. At the present time we are bringing screenings from Fort William. 
After we have paid the freight on them to Fort William, we bring them back to 
Edmonton to use in stock raising and mixed farming. In December we brought 
back ten million pounds of screenings from Fort William, and yet we wonder 
what is the matter with farming. We pay the freight to Fort William and back 
on ten million pounds of screenings. 

The CuamMan: Would it not be possible to clean that on the farm? 


Mr. Garpiner: No, Mr. Chairman; it is not poor farming. It is a question 
of money. If a farmer has not sufficient granary room and has to pile his wheat 
on the ground, it is impossible for him to screen it. If we get enough money 
to provide these facilities, we can do it but at present we have not those facilities. 


The Cuarrman: I suppose there are weeds on the best kept farms, just 
the same as the most careful merchant has bad debts. 


Mr. Sates: We have what is known as pigweed, which is very difficult to 
eradicate. 


Mr. Garpiner: I could tell you of that, Mr. Chairman. I had clean land 
up to one year, and the next year there was ten per cent of pigweed, and I never 
had had pigweed on the farm before. It comes with the wind probably. 


The CuarrMAN: And from birds, I suppose. 
Mr. GarpIner: Yes, that is a factor. 


The CHatrRMAN: I remember hearing that mustard seed will lie dormant 


in pasture land for 20 or 30 years, and when the sod is broken up, then up 
comes the mustard. 


: Mr. Garpiner: Farming around Edmonton is more or less turning to mixed 
arming. 


The Witness: That has the further great advantage of building up territory 
that is tributary to our national system. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. Can you give any information with regard to the Peace River District 
and the conditions under which the farmers are working there at the present 
time, and the freight rates into Edmonton, and whether they are on the same 
basis as the rates from Edmonton eastward?—A. I do not live in the Peace River 
country, but I have been there; I can speak only from general knowledge, if 
you want that? 

Q. Yes.—A. The Peace River District is north and west of Edmonton. 
Grand Prairie is either 402 or 410 miles from Edmonton, north and west. 
Unquestionably a long way. The district is the last great west and it is a long 
way from the present markets; eventually it must have a direct outlet to tide- 
water on the Pacific; it is too far from the present markets by the present 
routes to make wheat raising profitable. The farmers there must meantime 
give special attention to production in concentrated form, prducting the maixmum 
value for a given rate. ‘There is no comparison for instance between the freight 
charges on a dollars’ worth of butter and on a dollars’ worth of oats. That is 
poor comfort for the Peace River settlers in their present situation, and as I 
say eventually there must be a direct outlet to the Pacific Coast for that country. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. There is some talk of building a line into that country?—A. From 
Brule to Grande Prairie, that is on the Canadian National. It would serve ail 
that portion of the Peace River except that immediately contiguous to Grand 
Prairie because the bulk of the prairie wheat producing area is north of the 
Peace; the crossing of the Peace is closer to a straight line north and south from 
Edmonton than Brule, with better grades on the E.D. and B.C. to the top of 
the Peace River Valley from Edmonton, and a shorter distance, I am not sure 
of the distance, but I think it is approximately the same. There is no question 
about the grade, and wheat from the north of the Peace would continue to come 
to Edmonton even though the Grand Prairie-Brule line were built, because it 
is the only crossing of the Peace, and the bridge was built having in mind the 
line to Edmonton rather than the proposed line to GrandPrairie. 

Q. You would not suggest that it should run back east 200 miles and into 
Edmonton?—A. Oh no. 

Q. Therefore you will have to have facilities in Vancouver as well?—A. 
They are there now, but the building of the Brule Line, if it were built, would 
not affect, or at least would effect in an infinitesimal degree, the argument for 
elevator facilities at Edmonton, because the grain that would be tributary to 
the Brule Line would be a small proportion of the total grain of Central and 
North Alberta and western Saskatchewan. I think that covers all I have to 
say, Mr. Chairman. 


The CuHatrMAN: We are very much obliged to you indeed. And we appreci- 
ate the very interesting manner in which you have placed your case before us. 


EY ght AE =n NAS Fo OP Ne ee 


By Mr. McKay: 

Q. Just one moment. Tell us something about the process of drying wheat? 
—A. Now you are getting me beyond my depth. When I come to a point 
where I don’t know, I must say so. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is a very wise decision. I understand that Mr. 
Campbell is here. : 

The Wirness: Mr. Campbell has an appointment with one of the Ministers 
at eleven and probably is still engaged with him. 

[Mr. J. M. Imrie.] 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. I suppose Mr. Campbell’s views would be along the line you have so 
ably expressed?—A. Very much along the same lines. 


The CHatrMAN: Then we will take his evidence as read. Have we any 
more witnesses for to-day? 


Witness retired. 


Mr. Garpiner: Mr. Swanson at four o’clock. 


The CHarRMAN: Yes, at four o’clock this afternoon Professor Swanson will 
speak to us on rural credit. I was very sorry not to be here when we had the 
other two experts on rural credits. Have we anyone else in the Committee room 
waiting to be heard to-day? 


Mr. Brarcurorp: I was notified to appear here to-day, Mr. Chairman. 
IT am doubtful if I can say very much. 


The CHAIRMAN: We shall be glad to hear you. 


KENNETH BLATCHFORD sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What do you do?—A. Superintendent of adjustments for the Carr and 
General and the National Provincial Hail Insurance Co. of London, England. 

Q. You are an insurance man?—A. Yes, hail insurance. 

Q. You protect against water rather than against fire?—A. Yes. 

Q. Where do you come from?—A. From Edmonton. 

Q. You are here to-day and you have something to tell us?—A. Mr. 
Imrie has covered the matter very fully, I must say, and I am doubtful if I 
can say very much more than would give you any information of any value. 
I might say this however, that I am a westerner, and the western people think 
that they have something coming to them from the railroads. The pioneers 
of Edmonton and Northern Alberta went in there forty years ago with the 
expectation of being ahead of the railway, of the C.P.R., which was surveyed 
through the Yellow Head Pass. They waited for a number of years and finally 
there was a change of route of the road, anad it was put through the Kicking 
Horse. 

Q. What did they do that for when the other route was so much easier 
grade?—A. That is hard to say. They have 240 feet to the mile grade, where 
they could have got a one per cent grade through the Yellow Head. However, 
they went through the Kicking Horse, and that is one of the causes of inflated 
freight rates to-day in the Rocky Mountains. The C.N.R. can haul grain and 
commodities for any other trade just as cheaply in the mountains as it can 
on the prairie, for the mountain grade is even lower than it is on the prairie. 
We had to wait for thirty years for a railroad, and finally in 1906 the Cana- 
dian National, that is the Canadian Northern then, built in, and eventually 
on to the coast along with the Grand Trunk. To-day we have a thousand 
miles of railway running into the north country; we have twelve passenger 
trains running out of the city every day, and twelve passenger trains coming in. 

Q. Do you think they are justified by the traffic, having as many trains 
as that?—A. It is a big country, almost as big as Germany, the northern part 
Gio: 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Is there a big traffic on all those lines?—A. Yes; they have cut it down 
to the minimum; there were more than that in the boom days. 
[Mr. J. M. Inmrie.] 
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After the road was constructed we did not get the benefit we thought 
we were entitled to. To-day we are paying 15 cents a bushel on a 700 mile — 
haul where we paid 154 cents for a 1,280 mile haul. 

Q. The Chairman says we should have a survey of our railroads as to what 
is paid and what is not, because this is very important; I do not believe we have 
a mile of railroad between Winnipeg and the Rocky Mountain that is not, a 
paying mile?—A. Yes. 

Q. The Cuatrrman: You will agree with Mr. Sales about that?—A. Yes. 
I can tell you that the Rocky Mountain construction on the C.P.R. cost less 
money than the road built east of Fort William, I think it is $52,000 a mile 
as agains $58,000 a mile, yet we have to pay through the nose, and there is 
a continental line owned by the British Empire, and engirdling the earth, and 
the British Empire sent boats to protect it on the Pacific coast, to keep it open 
during the war, yet for 150 or 200 miles of bad pass through the Kicking Horse 
the people of Western Canada have to pay through the nose in freight rates. 
More than that, when we ship our grain to the Pacific coast at 15 cents a 
bushel we have a back haul of lumber, fish, fruit, and such like, and we have 
to pay an inflated rate back again; it costs us $7 a thousand more to deliver 
lumber in Edmonton than it would for the same mileage in Ontario; it costs 
us 40 per cent on rice, and so we are getting *t going and coming. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Or rather it is being taken away from you going and coming?—A. Yes. 
We have a great country there, and we have faith in it. I have gone through 
crises before. In 1897 during the Klondyke rush many went and left the 
country, but they came back; and they are going to the States to-day, but 
they are going to come back, because I came from the States the other day, 
and while that country is booming now it won’t always boom; there is always 
a back wash, and our time is coming, and we want to have something to offer 
to the newcomer in Western Canada. As far as an elevator is concerned in 
Edmonton it is very necessary. It is necessary for the Canadian National 
Railway for one thing, that is it will give them a great amount of freight haul, 
and naturally they would make a profit where they have a 1 per cent grade 
against the C.P.R. 2.40. More than that, our screenings should be fed to live 
stock. To-day we are paying $28 to $30 a ton for screenings, almost as much 
as wheat is worth, pay freight down to Fort William and pay freight back. 
Of course it is chopped then. They have to chop it before they can take it, 
because if it is put in the wagon box and delivered to a farm it will drop out 
and spread through the country, and it will seed the country. 

Q. Is sereenings composed mostly of wheat?—A. Buckwheat, cracked 
wheat and small wheat, and grain that might be shrunk up. 


By An Honourable Member: 


Q. Does this chopping get rid of all your noxious weeds?—A. They claim 
it does. 


By Mr. Hammell: 
Q. It is very finely ground?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Why don’t you buy shorts and bran from Calgary Mills?—A. The 
Calgary people benefited to the extent of 5,000 head of sheep that topped the 
market. 

Q. But why do you not buy bran and shorts from the existing mills?—A. 
We have no mills in northern Alberta running. 

[Mr. K. Blatchford. 
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Q. You have at Calgary. It is surely cheaper to get bran and shorts from 
Calgary than to bring screenings from Fort William?—A. We have shipped in 
several hundred carloads of screenings to northern Alberta. 

Q. Is not this a fact that the man in Calgary sells his wheat on Fort 
William basis, the mill by reason of one cent per hundred is enabled to carry 
flour and grain products down there on the freight the farmer has already 
paid?—A. Yes, but bran and shorts to-day are not to be compared with the 
bran and shorts twenty years ago; they have such fine machinery to segregate 
it and screen it that it is not near as valuable as a food for live stock. 

Q. That is the extraction is greater, they get more flour to the bushel?— 
me Yes. 

Q. Have you noticed any difference in the price of flour?—A. No. The 
bran flour they use for making brown bread and such like; there are two or 
three classes, but as far as the feed bran is concerned— 

Q. Mr. Imrie talks about your having two mills in Edmonton; in my 
opinion two mills in Edmonton won’t be worth that much to you (snapping 
his fingers) because your flour won’t be one bit less, and your bran and shorts 
won't be one bit. less?7—A. We have had a mill operating for a number of 
years but it is not operating to-day and several of the directors are dead. 
They were in a position to ship in No. 1 hard wheat and make flour that would 
compete in the Orient. They shipped most of their flour to the Orient. To-day 
they are not financially fixed to handle grain in large quantities, and the result 
is the mill has been tied up. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You confirm I am sure, all that has been so well said by Mr. Imrie?— 
A. Yes. I just want to impress upon this committee though the freight rate 
situation. We are entitled to consideration on freight rates. I know it is in the 
hands of the Dominion Commission, but until we get a reduction of freight 
rates we are going to be in bad shape on the ragged edge of the mountains. 

Q. How do the rewards given to railway men compare with the rewards 
earned by other people in other lines of activity in this country?—A. You mean 
the wages, salaries they are getting? 

Q. Yes?—A. I think they are getting top notch wages. 

Q. Are they in line or out of line with the rewards which are obtained by 
other people in other lines of business?—A. Well, I am not in a position to 
say that. 

Q. There is not much use saying to your railways “ Give us cheap trans- 
portation ” if you are not prepared to tell the railways how they can do it?— 
A. No, but we think the whole of the Dominion of Canada should shoulder 
the Rocky Mountain rate, because on the Canadian National there is no such 
a thing. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Why not let the C.P.R. shoulder it?—A. The C.P.R. has been trimming 
us for thirty-five years, and they will do it for another thirty-five years if they 
are allowed. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. You mean by that that the day is coming when there should be an 
equalization of freight rates throughout the length and breadth of Canada?— 
A. Yes. You have coal and wheat going to Fort William. Just to show how 

_ the farmer gets it, a ton of coal shipped to Fort William costs $5.50; a ton 
of wheat costs $6.20. 
1Mr. K. Blatchford.] 
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By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Which is the easier to handle, coal or wheat?—A. I am doubtful, in 
these terminal elevators they just dump those cars— 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Would not the wheat require better cars? 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Coal is carried in open iron cars?—A. No, the Canadian National and 
the C.P.R. when they get all their cars loaded with grain going east to the 
head of the lakes they make contracts with the Pennsylvania Coal Companies 
to haul coal back into our territory, taking it back in the wheat cars right 
into Manitoba and Saskatchewan where our market is supposed to exist. 

Q. Most of the coal that comes into this part of the country comes in open 
cars, coal cars?—A. I don’t think the Canadian National and the Canadian 
Pacific lines in the west have real high class equipment for coal. There is 
nothing more that I can say. 


The CHairMAN: We are very glad to have your views, which we have 
enjoyed listening to very much. 


The Committee adjourned until 4 p.m. 


Afternoon Session 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into Agricultural Conditions 
throughout Canada resumed at 4 o’clock, the Chairman, Mr. McMaster, pre- 
siding. 


The CuatrMan: Will the Committee please come to order. Mr. Blatch- 
ford, it has been intimated to me by one of the members of the Committee 
that you have a few words to add to the very interesting evidence you gave us 
this morning. If that is the fact, you might Just come forward. 


KENNETH BLATCHFORD recalled. 


The Witness: I do not know, Mr. Chairman, that I have anything to 
add, but there are some Peace River gentlemen here, and they wanted my 
opinion in regard to the cut-off line. As far as I am concerned, and I think as 
far as the average business man in the city of Edmonton is concerned,— 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is that?—A. That is the Brule Line, the short line. — 
Q. You must not talk as though we knew all about this cut-off line—A. In 
regard to the extension that they were asking for. 
~ Q. What is that extension? You know there are a good many railways 
asked for by the Western people.—-A. I understand the Peace River people are 
asking for a short route to the main line of the Canadian National, in order 
to get their grain to the Pacific Coast, and they are under the impression that _ 
there is some opposition in Edmonton, but as far as I am concerned, and as far 
[Mr. K. Blatchford.] 
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as the business people I know are concerned, they are not opposed to it, because 
a bankrupt country like the Peace River country is to-day, is of no value 
whatever. 

Q. Do you think these gentlemen wish you to characterize their country 
in those terms.—A. I mean this, that they are unable to pay their bills. Edmon- 
ton merchants, bankers, and wholesale houses have financed them, and unless 
they get some method of getting their grain to market, we will never get our 


money out of that country; therefore, it is a white elephant to the balance of 
the province. 


By Mr. Robinson: 


Q. The impression was given this morning that they could wait for an out- 
let; that is not exactly right?—A. They cannot wait a minute. 

Q. Mr. Imrie gave an impression that the Peace River district could wait 
for an outlet; he gave that impression, I do not know just his words. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Anyway, you wish to disabuse the Committee from the idea that this 
ean be delayed?—A. I want to assure the Peace River people that we are only 
too anxious to see them get something to pull them out of the hole. 


The CHairMAN: Very well. Now, we will call on Professor Swanson. 
Witness retired. 


W. W. Swanson, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Your full name, Professor, please?—A. William Walker Swanson. 

Q. With what university are you connected?—A. The University of Saskat- 
chewan. 

Q. What chair do you occupy there?—A. The chair of political economy. 

Q. Now, Professor Swanson, you have very kindly acceded to my request 
to come before our Committee, which is engaged in an investigation into agri- 
cultural conditions in Canada, and among the subjects which we have been 
investigating is the question of rural credit, and we would be glad if you would 
give us your views on rural credit, as well as on any other subject touching the 
matters we are now having under investigation. J understand you would like 
to make a preliminary statement first, and we would be very glad to hear that. 
I do not know how you are accustomed to lecture, sitting down or standing up, 
but do as you are accustomed to co in addressing your class——A. I am accus- 
tomed to standing up. I think that I should like to make a preliminary state- 
ment, in order to clear the ground for what I have to say about rural credit, one 
of the most acute questions that confronts the agricultural community to-day. 
The reason why credit has become such an acute question is due to the difficult 
situation in which the farmer finds himself at the present time, and indeed, to 
the situation in which he has been placed during the last three years, notably. 
If other factors had not intervened, the problem of credit, while it would have 
been important, would not have been of the urgent importance that it is to the 
people of the West at the present time. The other factors in the situation, of 
course, are the chaotic conditions that prevail in Europe, the very high cost of 
production that faces the farmer, an inadequate labour supply at necessary 
seasons of planting and of harvesting, and the excessive transportation rates, 
and the like. All these together have placed upon the farmer a burden that has 
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become in many districts in the West, I think I may advisably say, insupport- 
able. He is being slowly crushed up, in many communities. We must not forget, 
Mr. Chairman, that the individual man, even if he has his land and even if he 
has control of his own labour, and even if he has extraordinary—not to mention 
normal—ability as a manager, and even if he has the equipment, cannot achieve 
success if he finds himself in the clutch of circumstances over which he has no 
control, and I submit that at the present time there are many of our farmers who 
are precisely in that position. They are in that position because of fhe demor- 
alized condition of the great consuming markets of the Old World, in part, and 
in part because, with respect to their livestock particularly, they have been 
excluded under the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Bill, from the markets of the 
United States. These European questions, we are often tolc, do not intimately 
concern us. It is said that if we begin to build up our economic life at home, 
we can ignore what is going on in the rest of the world. It is a mere platitude, 
but I think we need to repeat that platitude, even if it becomes a common thing, 
that the whole world is knit together economically. We cannot have that thing 
that is called ‘ spotted prosperity”. It is impossible. No nation can flourish 
unless the other nations of the world flourish also. It is a simple fundamental 
economic fact that is often ignored. May I say that the merchant in a properly 
restricted neighbourhood, finds it absolutely impossible from an economic stand- 
point, to make progress, and so a nation, even of the financial strength of the 
United Kingdom, surrounded by nations whose economic foundations have been 
levelled off or weakened or have crumbled, cannot achieve success, and if the 
United Kingdom is not strong financially, of course we will suffer with respect 
to our chief market, and with respect not only to the volume of goods, but with 
respect to prices. Now, there is one great aspect, I think, in the European situ- 
ation to-day that is usually overlooked, and that contains a significant lesson 
for us in Canada. I refer to inflation. There are some people who want to 
follow the cheap and easy expedient of financing the needs of this country by 
issuing paper money on the part of the Government. I do not say that is wide 
spread, but there are some who think we can achieve prosperity by merely 
accumulating a larger fund of paper money, so called capital. In Germany, 
and in France, in Italy, in Poland, and in Russia, the inflation that has come 
about by the enormous increase in the output of paper money, has resulted, in 
my opinion, in a capital levy. It has often been said that it is impossible, 
under our modern economic conditions, to impose a capital levy on any people. 
That is precisely and actually what has happened in Europe. The capital levy 
has taken place, because men have been obliged to give up—not of their own 
will, but by necessity, legal and economic necessity—they have been obliged to 
give up property and take in return a depreciated and a constantly depreciating 
paper currency. The time is rapidly approaching when Germany, in order to 
restore souncness of economic health, must abolish the paper money, or reduce 
it to some relation that can be understood, not only at home but abroad, to the 
gold basis, and the same is true of France. I do not want to take up your time 
in speaking about the invasion of the Ruhr, but that invasion of the Ruhr 
touches us. It touches us because it keeps millions of producers in Europe from 
getting down to the fundamental business of producing those commodities, by 
means of which they are enabled, through exchange, to buy our products. The 
buying power of Germany and France and Italy and Poland and Russia has 
declined to such an extent that conditions in Canada, and in the United 
Kingdom and other nations that are in a stronger position, are serious enough 
to-day. It will not do to say that those nations that were not touched by the 
war are able to rehabilitate their economic life. Spain, for instance, was not 
touched directly by the war, Spain was not invaded, Spain was not drawn into 
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that great struggle, Spain has its land intact, all its capital equipment intact, 
all its labour power and yet Spain has suffered terribly in the last few years, 
owing to the loss of her former markets. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. As a matter of fact, Spain accumulated a lot of gold during the war, did 
it not?—A. Spain, during the time of the war, of course, flourished, but Just 
as many merchants flourished during the war. Many of them are ruined 
to-day. Now, this problem, of course, is also linked up with the question of 
reparations. I do not intend to go into that to any extent, except to say that 
if the United States want Great Britain to honour her word—and Great Britain 
has always honoured her word—it is a sheer impossibility to expect Great 
Britain to send gold to the United States in sufficient volume to pay four thou- 
sand odd million dollars. 

Q. Per annum?—A. Four thousand odd million dollars, or four billion 
dollars. It is a sheer impossibility, or to send securities, because Great Britain 
sent to the United States during the war over three and a half billion dollars 
of securities. I think the United States not only ought to take a part, because 
they claim to be a great moral leader of the world, and the United States is a 
great enlightened nation, and I have nothing to say by way of disparagement 
of the republic, but not only should the United States take a part in the League 
of Nations and play its rightful role as one of the leading democratic powers 
of the world, but the United States must learn that it cannot lift itself into 
prosperity by injuring other nations through a protective tariff. Only a few 
years ago we bought from the United States one thousand million dollars worth 
of goods. Last year we bought only 520 million dollars’ worth. The United 
States has spent millions of dollars trying to establish its economic position in 
South America; here is a great market right at the door of the republic, a 
friendly people, and a people who understand the United States, and yet the 
United States is following that insane—may I say—hbenighted and medieval 
policy of trying to lift itself into prosperity by ignoring the position of other 
nations. A nation may achieve temporary prosperity by that easy expedient, 
but it cannot achieve permanent prosperity unless the nations to whom it 


desires to sell are also prosperous and are permitted to market their commodi- 
ties in the republic. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Would you say the same thing about Canada?—A. I would, sir, and I 
would like to say something about that later on. Then, I would like to refer 
to the transportation problem in Canada. If you take that line with which 
Mr. Sales, for example, is probably familiar, from Regina to Moose Jaw, and 
throughout that country, the farmers of that section of Saskatchewan were 
paying 40 cents a bushel to have their wheat delivered in Liverpool; 274 cents 
from Fort William, and the balance made up of railway rates. I submit, 
gentlemen, that if we could reduce this freight rate by even as much as five 
cents a bushel, it would mean all the difference between many a farmer going 
under in his struggle to achieve stability, it would make all the difference 
between that, his going under, and his staying with the business of production. 
I maintain, and I am sure you will all agree with me, that if the individual 
farmer fails, multiply him, and if enough of them go down you strike a blow 
that will demoralize the entire economic life of the Dominion. I know it is a 
platitude to say that our economic strength lies with the farmer, but I think it 
cannot be repeated too often, that if the farmer has not a fair chance, if others 
will not get out of his sunlight—he does not ask for any special privileges,—if 
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he cannot achieve a fair measure of success, there is not another single line of 
business in this Dominion that can be prosperous. I say this question of trans- 
portation was not settled at all by the reduction of freight rates that was 
accomplished last year, significant as that was. That was a big help, but I do 
not need to mention—I do not want to use strong language, Mr. Chairman,— 
I hardly need to mention, in speaking of the conditions that prevailed in the 
last crop-moving season, that the prices were high, too high, and laid a burden 
on the farmer that was entirely beyond his power to carry. I think we will 
have to look into that transportation question, both by rail and by water, 
because I say that even a reduction of five cents a bushel—and I think that is 
a reasonable thing—if we could reduce the cost of transportation, which is one 
of the basic costs of production—because the farmer does not produce anything 
until it is finally sold—then I think we will begin to get some understanding 
of the economic factors that make for prosperity on the land. This loss of the 
United States market, I suppose, is appreciated pretty well in the east, but to 
us in the west it is a matter of profound importance and significance. You 
know that it is very often said in the east—and I am not criticizing the east- 
erners at all, because I think we want to look at our problems as Canadians, 
and not as easterners or westerners—but I think it is often forgotten in the 
east that we are not one-crop farmers. In our own province of Saskatchewan 
we have about 1,600,000 head of live stock. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You have not collaborated with Mr. Sales, have you?—A. I have not 
read Mr. Sales’ evidence yet, but I know I am at a serious disadvantage, for 
not having done so, because I have a great respect for him. 

The CHAmRMAN: He has only asked questions so far. 

Witness: I would like to say, while I do not want to take up your time—— 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Never mind that, Professor Swanson. We have enjoyed listening to 
you. Do not hurry yourself at all—A. I could give you statistics, but those 
statistics you have of the live stock holdings of the provinces of Saskatchewan, 
Alberta, and Manitoba, go to demonstrate the fact that we are not any longer 
farming on a one-crop system, no matter what is said by people who are 
ignorant of the situation. We are being continually harangued by what we call 
armchair farmers about diversified farming and diversifying our agriculture. 
The farmers I know—and I have had the privilege of coming into contact with 
large numbers of them—are doing their best to decrease the risk of farming. 
They realize full well that depending upon a wheat crop is a thing of yesterday; 
that it is something that can no longer be relied upon. 

Q. Would you not say, depending solely upon the wheat crop?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Hammell: 

Q. What percentage of the farms of Saskatchewan depend solely upon a 
wheat crop?—A. I have not the figures for that. Notwithstanding the usual 
criticism, the percentage is not nearly so large as is imagined—because I think 
it is imagination. 

Q. We had the privilege of being told the number of farms which had not 
even a cow, a hen or a pig upon them.—A. I know that. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. One witness gave us the number of farms on which there was not a dog, 
a hen or a cow, but he did not tell us the relation those numbers would bear te 
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the total number of farms——A. All I can do is to emphasize the fact that while 
a pioneer country, a country in a crude state of development is necessarily a 
one-crop country, Saskatchewan is getting out of that position, and is consoli- 
dating her farming interests by diversified farming. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. That may be true of a country in a pioneer state. But in Ontario and 
Quebec, they grew absolutely everything—A. I am not speaking of the East, 
I am speaking of the West. I am sorry, but I had special reference to the West 
when I used the term a pioneer country. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Would it be fair to state at this point that all the literature of our 
immigration authorities makes wheat the one thing?—A. Absolutely. 

Q. And the immigrant comes in with that one thing in his mind?—A 
Absolutely. 

Q. It is the easiest thing he can produce?—A. Yes. I do not want to repeat 
it, but wheat is the farmer’s big cash crop, or has been his big cash crop. But 
he is trying now by means of milk, cream, butter and eggs, and the like, to get 
his living. I would like later on, if you would care that I should do so, to give 
you one or two illustrations of what I mean. Our own farmers are making a 
careful and scientific study of these questions. This type of farming in the 
West, which I said was pioneer farming, required large-scale production. I ao 
not want you to misunderstand me, because I do not say that large-scale p1o- 
duction can be applied on the land as it can be applied in the factory, or any- 
thing of that kind, but because farmers had to farm extensively and not inten- 
sively to begin with, and they could not farm intensively under the conditios 
of pioneer agriculture. It was absolutely necessary to equip themselves with 
machinery. Without the machine the prairies could never have been opened 
up and developed. The machine is both a blessing and a curse. We have got 
into this position to-day, that farming in the West—I am speaking of the pro- 
vince of Saskatchewan now—has become a highly capitalistic type of business. 
To properly develop the land and equip it with machinery requires a heavy 
expenditure on machinery. While we admit that, unfortunately the machine 
companies—and I do not want any one of you gentlemen here present to imagine 
that I have any ill-will against these machine companies when I offer the 
following statement—have competed with one another for the last ten or twelve 
years, not with the idea of properly equipping farms with machinery, but of 
training a selling force to get a big turnover. I maintain that men trained 
merely for the business of selling, without having an understanding of the use 
to which machinery can be legitimately put, are not performing a good service; 
they are simply carrying on the business of exploitation. In many parts of 
Saskatchewan, and I am sure Mr. Sales and other Western members will bear 
me out when I say this, you can find on abandoned land heavy tractors that the 
farmer could not operate, firstly because he did not have the necessary mechan- 
ical knowledge, he did not have the necessary mechanical training, and secondly 
because the tractor was not suited to the work of the farmer; it required too 
heavy and expensive equipment along with the tractor. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Who is to blame for that, the implement agent or the purchaser?—A. I 
blame the implement company that is trying to achieve permanent prosperity 
by means of the farmer, because a machinery company derives all its income 
from the farmers, and from no other source. 
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Q. Has it not always come down from ages past that a company tells how 
good its wares are?—A. Yes, but I do not think we should go on eternally follow- 
ing the mistakes of our ancestors. 

Q. Some of our ancestors did not buy more than they required, no matter 
how good the endorsation of the manufacturers was?—A. I will admit that 
there are faults on the part of some so-called farmers, who never should have 
been on the land. 

Q. Let me give another illustration. Suppose while I am in my law office 
I am visited by a real smart agent who is selling law books, and I buy $15,000 
or $20,000 worth of law books, would you blame the law book agent, or would 
you blame Andrew McMaster, who wished to spend that much in law books? 
I would blame myself if I did that, Professor Swanson. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 
Q. With regard to the tractors, is it not a fact that many of the repre- 
sentations made by the companies have never been fulfilled?—A. Yes. 
Q. That is, as to the performance of their machinery?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q@. Go ahead, Professor Swanson—A. I would like to give an answer to 
that illustration about the law books, if you would not take any notes of it. 

Q. We will take the notes, we do not mind that at all—-A. You say the 
buyer—caveat emptor. I was going to give you an illustration of what I mean. 
Of course this is an extreme illustration. I was in the town of Weyburn, in 
the southern part of our province, attending a conference, and while in the hotel 
waiting in the lobby one evening I got into a conversation with a young man 
who told me he had just severed his connection with a group of men who were 
selling things to farmers. I was interested and asked him what business he 
was engaged in. He said he was selling enlarged portraits, that he got photo- 
graphs, carried them away, and had them enlarged. He said there was no 
charge whatever for the enlarging of the photographs, but when a photograph 
came to be delivered there was a substantial sum to be paid for the frame, which 
the buyer knew nothing about. 

Q. That was a fraud—A. He told me that among other expedients they 
adopted was permitting the prospective purchaser to draw and if the purchaser 
got the lucky number it would be applied on the frame. Of course the pur- 
chaser always drew the lucky number. In addition to that, in one case where 
he brought back an enlarged portrait and explained that the frame cost thus 
and so, the housewife refused to pay it, that he then said he would carry off 
this enlarged portrait and sell it to a second-hand man, that it would be hung 
up there, and that she would not like to see a photograph of her grandfather 
who had died displayed in that way. That was fraud, of course. I know 
this is an extreme illustration, but I think it is a fair answer to your objection 
that the buyer always ought to beware. 

Mr. Roprnson: How are you going to prevent that without paternalism? 


Mr. McKay: The analogy is not correct at all. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. The thought of Mr. Robinson as well as my own is that you cannot 
really protect people from their own unwisdom.—A. No, but I say this, that 
the implement companies are now realizing that it is bad business to sell under 
those circumstances. 


By Mr. Hammell: 

Q. You would not like the idea to go abroad that any implement company 

in this Canada of ours would pursue a method of business such as you have 
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described in connection with the enlargement of photographs?—A. Certainly not. 
T said it was an extreme case, but I used it as an illustration. 


The CuHatirmsan: No member of the Committee took that view of it. 


Mr. Sates: I do not think you gentlemen present have any idea of the 
persistent selling campaign that has been and is going on. 


Mr. HaMME ui: We have the same thing going on every day on our farms. 


Mr. Sates: I had to absolutely make up my mind that I would not buy 
anything at my own place, and they came to know it after a while. You have 
only to mention that you are thinking of buying a threshing machine, and you 
will be haunted day and night; you will have the agents sitting in every corner 
watching each other going away. 

Mr. Mine: They will come along with a long statement showing the profits 
to be made out of a threshing machine, and unfortunately farmers are not always 
good mathematicians. The result is, the farmer will purchase on the strength 
of the figures he is supplied with. 

Witness: May I just say that the agricultural machine companies realize, 
and are realizing more and more, that the policy pursued in the past of getting 
a big turnover does not pay. I have taken this matter up, and I know that the 
the managers of the various companies, some of whom are extraordinarily fine 
men, are anxious that their agents shall not misrepresent in any way. Indeed 
the farmer is protected now, as a matter of fact, under the Saskatchewan law, 
to a large extent. 

Getting back to my main point in this connection, it is this, that the farmer 
is bound, because of the conditions in agriculture in the West, to have a large 
capital equipment. If he farms a half section, which I would say is the economic 
unit, not smaller than a half section—a good many farm a section or a section 
and a quarter—he has to have a very heavy item in his cost of operations set 
down for farm implements. In addition to that, because of the hard conditions 
that have prevailed during the past three years, particularly 1921 and 1922, the 
farmer is obliged to rely upon the store, the local merchant. He always has to, 
to a very large extent. In some districts he has had to rely upon the local 
merchant for credit. I do not know whether this matter has been discussed or 
not, but everyone realizes that that is a bad type of credit, that not only do a 
good many merchants charge interest rates per month for overdue loans, but 
that bad debts that inevitably accumulate are passed on to others in the form 
of higher prices. May I give you a concrete illustration of that? I attended a 
meeting of the Retail Merchants Association in the City of Regina about a 
year ago. A merchant there who came from a small agricultural town in a 
strictly agricultural community showed me his bad debts extending over a 
period of about six years. They ran up to a large sum, about $18,000 or $20,000 
—I am only quoting from memory. I asked him how he could possibly remain 
in business. He said he remained in business and made a profit by passing 
these bad debts on to others. These store debts, debts for farming machinery, 
debts that necessarily accrue during the summer for the payment of labour and 
the like, become a more important matter when you take the discrepancy 
between the prices the farmer has to pay for the things he buys and the prices 
he has to take for what he sells. All that has resulted in a serious situation 
for agriculture in the West. I do not want to intimate at all, Mr. Chairman, 
that the West has lost courage; it is a magnificent country, and I think I am 
right in saying that it has a magnificent future. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. We are all with you in that opinion, Professor Swanson.—A. I mean to 
say that the people of the West, while they are discouraged, are trying their best 
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to go forward. But they are facing these formidable difficulties. Let us take 
the peak of high prices as an example. I believe the peak of high prices was 
reached in May, 1920—again I am quoting from memory because I have had 
no time to prepare any data for this. In May, 1920, 1 think we reached the 


peak of wholesale and retail prices. From May, 1920, to December, 1922, a — 


two-year period practically, wholesale prices decreased by 40 ver cent, while 
retail prices decreased by 24 per cent. That is to say, there was a discrepancy 
between wholesale prices and retail prices to that extent, and the farming com- 
munity would like to know why there was that discrepancy, because the farmer 
of course pays retail prices. Why was there such a significant decline during 
that period of 40 per cent on the wholesale prices while retail prices only declined 
24 per cent in the same period? 

Q. At any given moment you can expect retail prices to lag behind whole- 
sale prices, because a retailer will have bought at a period which preceded that 
given moment at higher prices—A. The explanation which is given by the 
retailers with whom J have discussed this question, particularly retailers in the 
cities of Saskatchewan, is that they maintain that the reason why retail prices 
have not declined as sharply or distinctly as wholesale prices is due to two 
factors: first, the high rents, the very high rents that are charged, which are 
fixed. They are charged for a fixed period, and then the high labour costs. 
These factors they have little or no control over, and we know that there is a 
disturbance between the agricultural and commercial classes in our country. I 
do not say that our prices have not declined. It is often stated, of course, that 
the farmer’s prices have been cut in two, and other prices have not fallen. 
That is absurd. (Other prices have fallen but they have not fallen in due 
relation to the prices of agricultural produce. Well now, with this situation 
that confronts the farmer to-day, what can we do? I would say in the first 
place, in dealing with the matter of transportation, the cost of production, the 
labour costs, and the cost of credit, that the credit question is the most acute 
of them all at the present time, and the credit question cannot be discussed 
merely as a credit question. It must be analyzed. There is a kind of credit—a 
legitimate kind of credit. There are farmers who are able to use credit of a 
legitimate kind. Then there is an illegitimate kind of credit, I would call it 
abnormal credit, and there are farmers who have no right to that sort of credit, 
because they do not know how to utilize it. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, 
and gentlemen, that credit is not for everyone. Beneath all this discontent 
there seems to be a general idea that everyone should have adequate credit, that 
all should have credit, but credit is only for the person who can use it, and of 
course there are men on the land who are not suited to the land, who should 
never be on the land, and those are the men who will have to go, those are the 
men who have been a factor in making high interest rates, and the same thing 
holds true with the price of agricultural ‘implements. The prices are high— 
unduly high in relation to what the farmer has to sell, but they are high because 
at the present time I calculate that the farmers of the three Prairie Provinces, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta have $50,000,000 to $60,000,000 of credit 
with respect to farm implements. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. In those three provinces?—A. In those three provinces. 

Q. $50,000,000?—A. Fifty to sixty million dollars. It is difficult to get the 
exact figure, but the “Farmers’ News” has estimated in a recent number that at 
least $40, 000, 000 must be out among the farmers. What proportion of that will 
be bad debts, if they are bad debts, must be passed on to the other users. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. The fellow who is a good payer must pay for them?—A. Yes. 
{Mr. W. W. Swanson.] 
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By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. Does that account for the high cost of implements out there?—A. 
I think it is one factor, the bad debt, just as the high prices that are charged in 
country stores being partly due to the fact that the farmer cannot pay cash, and 
that brings me to the question of what I have to say about the agriculural 
question. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Before you start on that, we have often heard it stated in this committee 
that the agricultural problem in its essence seems to be the disadvantage at 
which the agriculturist is placed because he is selling as a wholesaler, at less 
than wholesale prices, commodities, the price of which in many respects is 
determined by the world’s market, while he is buying as a retailer at retail 
prices his commodities. That is an economic situation which is is perhaps 
difficult to get over. It might be due in large measure at least, to the operation 
of economic law, but are there any other laws operated to raise above their 
natural level the commodities which he buys?—A. Which the farmer buys? 

Q. Which the farmer buys?—A. I am quite satisfied that there are commo- 
dities selling in the United States and Canada that are controlled with respect 
to price. I am quite satisfied of that, and it is done openly, it is done with 
various soaps, drugs, and musical instruments, gramophones, and so on. We 
mon from personal experience that you are told that that is the price by agree- 
ment. 

__ Q. Is there any other governing agent—any other factor—which enters 
into this artificial enhancing of price?—A. I would say that the tariff does, and 
other factors, Mr. Chairman. 


Q. We do not need to go into them at any great length, but we would be 
glad to have your opinion on the situation. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. What are the factors at present? 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The tariff, price fixing, and is there anything else?—A. Agreements 
among retailers as well as wholesales. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Jobbers?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Would we be making an extreme statement if we stated that in certain 
lines of distribution, the element of competition is a factor in determining the 
cost or price?—A. Competition means the absence of friction, the absence of 
any obstacles that intervene, and a great many obstalcles that prevent the full 
functioning of demand and supply. We were told during the war and since 
that that the economic conception of demand and supply was a relic of the days 
of barbarism, and ought to be thrown on the scrap heap, but I thoroughly believe 
im the law of demand and supply when it is possible that obstacles will not be 
put in the way of the free functioning of the demand and supply, in fact, we have 
personal experience of that ourselves. 

Q. You have brought us in very interesting fashion to the discussion of 
the question of rural credits, and I will be glad if you will proceed along that 
line now. 
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By Mr. Hammell: 

Q. You were speaking about the retail merchants of Saskatchewan. I 
think the previous witness made the statement that there are merchants in the 
province of Saskatchewan carrying bad debts to the extent of $100,000,000. 

Mr. Saues: Carrying accounts?—A. They were carrying large accounts, 
but if agriculture recovers, of course they hope, just as the implement men, and 
the other dealer hopes, to recover. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Do you think that is approximately the amount that they carry?—A. 
No. I think it is a very difficult thing to get at, and while I have looked into that 
as carefully as I can, I must admit, Mr. Chairman, that I have not got any 
dependable data. I do not think there is any way of getting it. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Were you there when the’ statement was made?—A. Yes. 


Q. Did you hear it?—A. I either heard it, or read it in the Retail Mer- 
chants Magazine. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Did it strike you as a large or moderate estimate?—A. It did not strike 
me as a large estimate when I considered the enormous extent of the retail 
business in town and country. This did not refer particularly to the agricul- 
tural class. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. How many merchants do we have?—A. I do not know, Mr. Sales. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Have you not a register anywhere in the Province that would give 
us the exact number?—A. I suppose there is. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. If the Professor has not that information, we will leave that subject. 
—A. We started in on a discussion of credit, and I do not want to keep you 
long. 

Q. You came at our express invitation, and we are anxious to hear you, 
and you can take whatever time is necessary to develop your subject to your 
own satisfaction A. Thank you very much. In connection with the exten- 
sion of credit, may I repeat what I have just said, that there were two types of 
credit. There is what I would call normal credit, and there is what we might 
denominate abnormal credit. Now, when we use terms of that kind, we ought 
to define them. Normal credit is the granting of purchasing power to a pro- 
ducer, giving him the means of credit not only on the understanding, but due 
to the fact that he will actually use that capital for productive purposes. 
Abnormal credit is the granting of purchasing power where it is to be used for 
speculative purposes, where it is either used directly in the first case, in @ 
speculative way, or where it turns out to be a speculative adventure. I think it 
is very essential to make this differentiation, because abnormal credit increases 
prices, and these increased prices give rise to inflation, to booms, and then a 
collapse, while normal credit cannot do anything except increase legitimate pro- 
duction and the well being of the people at large. 

Q. And tend to maintain prices at a reasonable level?—A. Exactly. Now 
then, credit in my opinion is both the cause and the effect in our economic life. 
In the case of a well established farmer, it is the result of scientific methods of 
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production. It stands to reason, and it is perfectly clear, that a farmer who has 
farmed scientifically, who has established himself, can get easy credit and at a 
lower rate than others. On the other hand, many a farmer would not have 
established himself if he had not secured credit, and I think we ought to realize 
that although a farmer in the beginning, establishing himself in the outlying 
sections of the three provinces—although he may not have anything that is very 
valuable, that he is entitled to credit according to his just needs. The farmer, 
however, I think, is beginning himself to realize that altogether too much has 
been made of what is called the “commercial type of agriculture.” He has been 
told that he now produces for the world market, and he buys those things that 
he requires. There is too much buying of materials, especially of food products, 
and the like, that the farmer can bring forth from his own soil. May I give you, 
Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, a concrete illustration of what I mean? I was 
visiting on a farm at harvest time in the south of the Province, near Moose 
Jaw, and I was taken out to be shown the farm, and what struck me as one 
particularly significant factor in the success of this farmer was an extensive 
garden that had been planned and developed by the farmer and his wife, and 
they told me that practically 90 per cent of their food supplies were produced 
on the farm. In that way they had shaken themselves loose from the local 
merchant to that extent, and increased their buying power in other directions, and 
I might say that the example of that one farm has been contagious. It has 
appealed to other farmers in the neighbourhood, and that is one way by which 
the farmer can get out of the clutch of these economic difficulties that I 
referred to at the beginning of my evidence. Now, the credit that the farmer 
is getting at the present time comes from the country merchant, the agricul- 
tural implement dealer, from the bank, and it comes from the mortgage com- 
pany, and from other sources. I think it is necessary that there shall be an 
examination of these problems of credit from the point of view of permitting 
the farmer to refund his obligation, and by that I mean that he can rely 
on the bank legitimately for working capital. The banks of Canada have been 
given great rights, and I think it is their duty to furnish to reputable, legiti- 
mate enterprise an adequate supply of working capital, but we cannot expect 
the banks to furnish fixed capital, although they have been labouring under 
the necessity of doing that in some instances. The rate of interest that is being 
paid on farm implements, and the difference between cash price and longtime 
price—these two together are a serious burden on the farmer, and if we could 
put in his ‘hands the funds so that he could pay cash, if he could buy his impie- 
ments for cash, it would not only reduce the price of all agricultural imple- 
ments to him, but it would be better for the dealer as well, and so it would be 
all along the line. It is necessary to give him a fixed capital, a working capital, 
and to give him fixed capital in my opinion the present scattered debts that he 
has should be consolidated and turned into one loan. Most of the farmers are 
not book-keepers; they are not trained in keeping accounts. We have tried to 
get accounts from farmers as to the cost of production, and it is difficult to get. 
Sometimes they think they ought to do that, but they are busy on the land, 
with 101 things to do during the day, and it is a difficult thing to get them 
to keep accounts. It makes it much simpler for him to keep accounts, and 
know where he is at in the matter, if his debts are paid in one loan. How is he 
going to get this fixed capital, then? At the present time he can get fixed 
capital in the West from the mortgage companies, at least that is one source 
of the fixed capital, and the rate of interest is 8 per cent, which is a high rate 
of interest, or he can get in Saskatchewan and in Manitoba from the Farm 
Loan associations—fixed capital. In Saskatchewan I should say there are 
loans to the extent of about $9,000,000—I am only quoting from memory 
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again, and in Manitoba I think to the extent of $8,000,000, under the long-time 
Government plan, and long-time loans under the direction of the Government. 
In Saskatchewan this capital has been furnished at 64 per cent, in Manitoba 
at 6 per cent, but I believe it has been increased owing to hard conditions in 
the money market, to 7 per cent. What I would like to say, and may I just 
emphasize this point, that this is a tentative plan on my part—that you will 
have to supplement the available capitalistic agencies with something else. 
They have in the United States, as you all know, the Federal Farm Loan 
System, and you have been studying that. It is not necessary for me then to 
go into that matter. i 

Q. If you want to go over it, we will be glad to hear you—A. You could 
ask me questions about it later on. 

Q. You might emphasize those features which you think of value and 
applicable to our situation—A. I would like to emphasize that I believe they 
are valuable, but I am not certain whether they are applicable to Canada. The 
features that are valuable are first; no matter whether the farmer is in Texas 
and has $25 an acre land, he can get a loan at the same rate of interest as a 
farmer in Illinois whose farm is worth $200 an acre. The scheme equalizes 
the rate of interest. That is the first thing. In the second place is the quality 
of the security. The debentures are the joint obligations of all the Federal 
Land Banks; the 12 Federal Land Banks stand behind that and give absolute 
security. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Making them a very advantageous investment proposition?—A. Yes. 
And because of that, not only are the interest rates equalized, not only are they 
supported by the united capital of the 12 Federal Farm Loan Banks, but the 
interest rate has been reduced. 

Q. And they are secured not merely by the capital of those 12 Land Banks 
but by the mortgages which have been transferred to the Land Banks from 
the Credit Association, if I remember aright?—A. Yes, that is quite right, sir. 

Well now, whether or not that system is applicable to Canada, is another 
question altogether. I stated yesterday that I was not ready yet to give 
publicly a complete outline of a plan that I have been working on myself, but 
I can give it to you in outline, and I should not like to feel that I have 
committed myself definitely to this. I believe that we ought to have, at least 
in the Prairie Provinces, a farm mortgage association. I would not call it a 
bank, because I believe we ought to retain the name “ Bank” for the Chartered 
Banks of Canada, in order that there should be no confusion. A Farm 
Mortgage Association that shall be a joint stock association with a capital of 
say a million dollars in each case for the three Prairie Provinces. I think it 
should be a private association, a joint stock association, with its capital 
invested from private sources. That it shall be given the right to issue 
debentures up to 15 times the amount of the capital. That would be 15 million 
dollars in each case, or 45 million dollars of new capital for the Prairie Prov- 
inces, and the million would be left in the form of working capital to take care 
of organization and other expenses. That these debentures should be exempt 
from taxation, Municipal, Provincial or Federal. In that way a direct con- 
tribution would be made to farming. I think the Association should be free 
of Government control or interference. While I should like to add a Federal 
Government guarantee of the debentures, to make them an absolutely safe 
security, I am not prepared to say that that would be a sound or wise thing to 
do in Canada in view of past experience. 
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In addition to that, Mr.: Chairman, I think that the association should 
differentiate between the loans that are made and the rate of interest charged. 

Q. May J interject a question? We understand that this is all tentative? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. You have not perfected this plan but your mind is working in this 
cirection?—A. Yes. 

Q. The formation of a loan association, which would have three branches, 
one for each of the three Prairie Provinces?—A. Yes. 

Q. That eacb one of these associations should have an initial invested 
capital of one million dollars?—A. Yes. 

Q. That they should be given the right to issue debentures to the extent 
of 15 million dollars each or in all 45 million dollars?—A. Yes. 

Q. How would those be secured?—A. They would be secured by mort- 
gages which would be hypothecated. Mortgages up to and not exceeding fifty 
per cent of the value of the land, and say twenty per cent of the insured value 
of the buildings. 
~ Q. You would have to sell these debentures first to raise the money? Then 
the money would be lent to farmers and the mortgages taken back by the 
association would be the foundation of the debenture securities themselves? 
—A. Yes. 

Mr. Munro: You would need a foundation before that. 

The CuatrMAN: The foundation is one million capital stock. 


Mr. Munro: But that would not be much in relation to 45 million. You 
would need the Government foundation to back this scheme. 


The Cuarrman: As I understand it, as the money was taken in from the 


subscribing public, it would immediately be lent to the farmers on the security 
of their land? 


Mr. Munro: But the public would not buy those debentures until they 
were secured. 


The Witness: That would depend upon the rate at which the debentures 


ee sold. In the first place they could issue debentures to some extent, at 
east. 


__ The Cuamman: If they had a million of capital they could, I should think, 
without difficulty issue $750,000 of debentures, and then they would place that 
$750,000 among the farmers and take back mortgages on land which was worth 
$1,500,000, and that would be security for another issue of another $750,000. 
That is the way it would work out. 


The Wirness: That is about my idea. 
By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. Would you give this mortgage organization the same privilege that the 
banks now enjoy, of being able to take their securities to the Treasury Board 
for an issue of Dominion notes?—A. I had not thought of that. I have not 


proposed to do that. I may say I am bringing this forward only in a tentative 
way. 


By the Chairman: 


_Q. We understand that, and you are doing it merely to help us in our 
deliberations?—A. Merely to have you think about it; I am not committed to 
it at all. What I would consider an essential feature of such a plan would be 
this: there are different kinds of borrowers and I think we might control the 
interest rates and get over these very high charges as follows:— 
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Let us say that one farmer borrows to the extent only of 15 per cent of 
the value of his land; that that is a sufficient loan for him. Well, if he gets a 
loan to the extent of only 15 per cent of the value of his land, that is a per- 
fectly safe loan, and reduces the risk, and if you reduce the risk you take out 
of the interest rate that element that is insurance and you can afford to lend 
to that man at a less rate than you can with a higher risk. 

Q. It would seem to me that one of the foundations of any scheme of 
Government loaning would be that the element of risk was really eliminated 
and that no loans at all should be granted unless on security which humanly 
speaking made the loans safe?—A. I did not propose that the Government 
should do that. It is not a Government scheme. 

Q. Your mind was a little divided as to whether it should be guaranteed 
by the Government or not?—A. Yes. 

(. Supposing the Government does not come in, I would say that in a 
scheme which was put forward in the first place by Government or even put 
forward by reputable financiers, in the nature of a mortgage company, would 
only be on a firm foundation if the loans as a whole were made on such good 
security that humanly speaking the element of loss was eliminated?—-\ hat 
is what we would like to work to, sir, and that is why the American farmer is 
I believe getting capital on bonds at 44 per cent. 

Q. The bonds are issued at 45 per cent and the farmer is getting it at 54 
per cent, and the Land Banks instead of losing money have made a great deal 
of money?—A. Yes. 

(. Just meet my objection there to your plan. My objection is that there 
should not really be any difference in the rate between a man who only asks 
a mortgage on 15 per cent of the value of his land and one who asks say up 
to 50 per cent, because I do not think you should go further in lending on any 
land than will secure the safety of your loan. Do you get my view?—A. Yes, 
I .do, 

Q. What is the answer to that?—A. Well, in the United States of course 
they have gone along that line, they have put your principle in effect. But it 
has always appealed to me, and of course we know perfectly well it is made 
use of as a justification for high interest rates, that there is an element of risk. 
I only suggest for your consideration that we differentiate between loans on 
this basis, that if we lend only to this extent of 15 per cent of the value of the 
farm that certainly the risk is not as great and the interest can be kept down. 
Now as the loan inereases and approximates the fifty per cent, the interest 
rate rises, and I have in mind, Mr. Chairman, that if you increase the interest 
rate in that way, you put a brake upon borrowing, and we must control bor- 
rowing in order that there shall not be expansion that cannot be justified. That 
is what I had in mind. And the reason why I have this objection to Govern- 
ment aid—or at least I should not say objection. 

Q. Disinclination?—A. Yes, disinclination, sir. It is due to our past 
experience. 

Q. Very well founded, in my humble opinion, Mr. Swanson. I do not think 
you need apologize for that disinclination as to Government credit. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. What past experience do you refer to?—A. I could give you a concrete 
illustration of what I mean. You know in the early history of Ontario they 
had a municipal loan fund; they made advances to the various municipalities, 
Port Hope, Cobourg, and all those towns along the lake and elsewhere. They 
got in so deep they could not pay, and the Government found that they had to 
cancel; they began to cancel the obligations and finally they cancelled them 
altogether. Then the towns that did not get any Government funds began to 
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clamour that they should get their share, and finally the people of the Dominion 
of Canada are paying interest on that to-day, because it has been consolidated 
in our Dominion Government debt. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Did not some of the towns that paid back the loan demand that they 
should get a return of what they had paid, so that they would be on the same 
basis?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. Those loans were not based on a security of fifty per cent of the total 
value of the property?—-A. No, they were debenture loans, and based on the 
total taxable capacity of the municipality. 

Q. They have no relation then to this credit scheme you are putting before 
us at all?—A. Only in this sense, that the people got it into their heads that 
they were Government loans, and that you have not got to pay the Govern- 
ment, because the Government has a purse with no bottom to it. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. There is a big difference between loaning to a municipality and to an 
individual?—A. I admit that sir, of course, because a municipality as such is 
an abstraction. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I think, Professor Swanson, that we might go for proof of the wisdom 
of your disinclination, to still more recent history, and consider the endorse- 
ments of Canadian Northern paper, made by the Canadian people, which landed 
them in very heavy debts, and at the present time, obligations that are very 
hard to bear, but which perhaps may work out all right in the long run; we 
trust they will—A. At the same time, Mr. Chairman, I think it is quite a 
legitimate statement that Mr. Sales makes in drawing my attention to the fact 
that there is a significant difference between a loan to an individual and to a 
municipality. I admit that, but still there is this side; take our experience in 
Saskatchewan, Mr. Chairman; I think that those in charge will say that because 
farmers have borrowed from and they think they owe the Government, there 
is a disinclination to pay. As I believe was stated in evidence before you the 
farmer is disinclined to pay his taxes to the Government and interest—I don’t 
know whether it is unfair to say that, but you have those among you who can 
state with first hand knowledge. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. There are many people in this and other countries who believe in gov- 
ernment as an institution not to be supported but to support?—A. Yes. 

Q. You are not one who hopes to bring about the regeneration of society 
by getting the government to do everything?—A. I think the regeneration of 
society begins with the regeneration of the individual, and instead of looking 
to Ottawa for everything the local community ought to rely on its own initiative 
and enterprise. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. On the other hand, if Ottawa has on some previous occasion given 
monopolies to certain interests, how could you rely upon the local initiative 
when that initiative has been taken away by giving to interests in this country 
a monopoly of certain things?—A. I say destroy the monopoly. 

Q. Then you are up against something?—A. We elect you gentlemen to do 
that sort of thing. 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. We are getting help from you this afternoon?—A. I would like to say 
that I think it is a fair and reasonable suggestion to make such securities tax 
exempt, for this reason; I know the criticism and you understand the criticism 
that has been levelled against the tax exempt securities in the United States, 
that these securities find themselves in the hands of rich men who escape their 
just share of taxation, but on the other hand if it does result in giving the farmer 
adequate capital at reasonable rates, that is my prime object, and that is what 
I should like to see accomplished if this would aid. Now, it would be equivalent 
to giving a bonus to the farmer. I think the farmer is entitled to a bonus, in 
this sense; bonuses have been granted in Canada to many different industries. 

Q. Did you approve of them?—A. No, I did not, at least I did not have 
much hand in it. 

Q. As an economist how do you regard the giving of bonuses?—A. As an 
economist— 

Q. Were they not Anathema Maranatha to you?—A. I am taking a special 
case that perhaps can be justified to balance the particular handicap under 
which the farmer is labouring. I think a premium has to be placed on agri- 
culture. I think where the farmer is isolated, as he is with his family isolated, 
where it is difficult to get education—I know one farmer who paid $1,800 to 
put his three children through school, one went to Regina College, a boy to our 
Agricultural College, and the girl to a collegiate—$1,800 for three children. 
What a big advantage it is for the man who is in the town to educate his 
children! Think of that; and it is from that point of view, to balance the 
manifest disabilities under which a farmer lives that I would say that we can 
put this slight premium on agriculture and do it deliberately and know why we 
are doing it. That is my justification. 


By Mr. Bouchard: 


Q. But some farmers will be close to a town with educational facilities, and 
another farmer will be thirty miles away. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Did you get Mr. Bouchard’s point?—A. No. 

Q. Mr. Bouchard realizes your desire to put the farmer on a par with the 
city dweller, but he points out a further disability as between the farmers, one 
mav live close to a town with ample educational facilities, and another man 
thirty miles away from a railroad; how are you going to equalize between those 
two farmers?—A. I don’t think we can get abstract justice. That is my 
justification. 

Q. I doubt if a departure from principle will lead you to Utopia or any- 
where near it?—-A. I am not trying to get to Utopia. I would like to say that 
I am safeguarding myself by remarking that these are suggestions. 7 

Q. We know that and we are discussing them in that spirit?—A. I think 
that is all I have to say. 

Q. Tell us some more about your rural credits, finding the money. Your 
idea is this: take one of these loan associations with a million dollars of capital 
and with the right to issue debentures up to fifteen million dollars. The million 
dollars of capital would be lent out to the extent of $750,000 to farmers, and 
mortgages would be taken in to the association of say a million and a half, and 
on that million and a half a further issue of say $750,000 of debentures could 
be issued, so that in the long run you would have say sixteen million dollars of 
debentures outstanding, or not more than sixteen million dollars of debentures 
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outstanding, and you would have in the Treasury to support those, thirty 
million dollars or forty million dollars of farm loans?—A. Precisely. 

Q. You have your money; describe the method that you would adopt if 
you had the organization of the scheme for lending that money?—A. I would 
ask, sir, that the chartered banks in view of their admission that they do get 
certain privileges, that the chartered banks would act as agents, and they have 
their branches everywhere, to accept applications for loans, and that they might 
even in return for some money payment make a report, if they have a 
description of the property, and so on—the chartered banks might be asked to 
co-operate in the scheme, not by lending money at all, but by merely acting as 
agencies. 

A Q. Agencies for the collection of the applications?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you have them give any report on the applicant?—-A. I am not 
so sure about that, Mr. Chairman. 

Q. I would be very dubious about it, because I know in many points the 
banks are in charge of mere clerks who have practically no discretion given 
them at all?—-A. That is half of our trouble. 

Q. Suppose we eliminate the banks as agencies for determining the wisdom 
of making the loan, what other machinery have you?—A. Well, of course the 
loan must be made for specific purposes, and I do not suppose I will have to 
go into that, because you have been discussing it, but I may say briefly, the 
first purpose in my opinion should be to consolidate or refund the different 
loans that the farmer has now, to get one loan on the amortization plan instead 
of the different loans that the farmers are carrying to-day at different interest 
rates. 

Q. That is all right as far as helping him to take care of present obligations? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Would that be your main object in making these rural credits?—A. Oh, 
no, but to increase his command over his environment and give him what I 
call economic freedom. 

Q. You are familiar no doubt with the schemes which obtained on the con- 
tinent of Europe?—A. More or less. 

Q. Loans were made not to the incividual farmers but to collective groups? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Who pledged their collective credit?—A. Yes. 

Q. For advances made to one or other of the group, is that your idea for 
this country or not?—A. I don’t think we can have 

Q. I understand your idea is that there would be one of these loan associ- 
ations for each province?—-A. I have heen speaking, Mr. Chairman, of course 
from the point of view of the West; I was thinking of what can be done to 
rehabilitate agriculture, but of course the scheme is not confined to the West. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. You limited yourself a moment go?—A. I was thinking of the three 
prairie provinces. I am not so certain about the need of forming associations 
of farmers. It is cifficult, although I try to believe in co-operation, and I work 
for it, it seems a very difficult thing in many cases in some communities, I sup- 
pose that is true east and west, to get the farmers to co-operate, but he must 
learn how to co-operate to find a way out of his difficulties. I would not have at 
any rate mutual responsibility. 


By the Chairman: 
‘ .Q. You would have the loan then made by the Credit Association to the 
individual directly?—A. Yes sir, that is my present opinion concerning that. 
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Q. To what extent of valuation would you lend, or have you thought of 
that?—A. Well, I have thought of 50 per cent, and in the case of the insured 
buildings I think it would be quite safe to lend up to 40 per cent; I said 20 per 
cent to begin with, but that is a matter of detail. 

Q. That 50 per cent on the value of the land, 20 per cent on the value of 
the insured building?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. How would these organizations be first formed, by the sale of securities 
or shares to the individual farmers?—A. By of course having an Act similar to 
the Bank Act permitting such erganization to come into existence, and then 
hoping that men of means—it would be very attractive I should think; I would 
not exclude an association from owning stock, an insurance company, for 
instance.— 

@. Then you get back to the same old position we are in to-day, and that 
is that those who own the shares would want the greatest possible profit to 
wring out of the farmer, is not that so?—A. There ought to be sufficient profit 
in this to carry it along. : 

Q. My question was this, if it was a shareholder proposition you would 
simply come back to the same position we are in to-day, and that would be that 
the shareholders of these organizations once they tasted the fruits of profit they 
would want to wring out of the farmer everything they could get out of him? 
—A. If that were the case it might be necessary to set a maximum rate that 
could be charged. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Or might it not be wise to do what the United States dic, the original 
capital for the land banks was supplied by the United States Government?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. They supplied the original capital?—A. Yes. 

Q. And under their scheme so much original capital had to be paid back to 
the Treasury of the United States every year?—A. Yes. 

Q. And in the last report of the land banks which we placed among our 
records they were able to pay back not only the two million ocd hundred 
thousand dollars, but were able to refund the Treasury some seventy million 
dollars out of profits?—A. Yes. Of course the idea was in the first instance that 
if private investors within thirty days did not subscribe the necessary anoint 
that the Government would come forward and provide the money without 
interest. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Would you do that here, Professor Swanson?—A. For a specific pur- 
pose, I do not see any serious objection to it, because it is along the line 
particularly they suggest, that there must be a premium of some kind placed 
upon agriculture. To make a loan without interest, the premium would not be 
a formidable obstacle in the way. They have done that in the United States. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Coming back to the question of the premium upon agriculture, the 
agriculturalists form about one-half the population, do they not?—A. Yes. 

Q. They are a disorganized, or rather an unorganized portion of the popu- 
lation?—A. Yes. 

Q. Any imposts placed upon them, they have no means of shifting to any- 
body else; is that correct?—A. I think in general that statement is correct. 

Q. Would not one-half, or more than one-half of any premium bestowed by 
the State upon agriculture be borne by agriculture itself?—A. Well, it would 
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come back in this way. Of course I realize perfectly well that tax-exempt securi- 
ties are apt to fall into the hands of the rich, and that if they are exempted 
from taxation the farmer in his municipality is apt to pay a heavier tax. Of 
course there is no taxation in the municipalities in the West on securities held. 

Q. I was thinking of it in a more general sense. If you give a premium to 
agriculture whereby you exempt these proposed bonds from taxation or not, you 
do not diminish the load of taxation that has to be carried by the citizenship 
of the country in general?—A. No. 

Q. And as that citizenship is composed one-half of farmers, and as that half 
is unorganized and unable to shift the burden upon other people, is it not to be 
expected that fully one-half if not more than one-half of the burden of the 
premium will have to rest upon the shoulders of agriculture?—A. I think that is 
quite true, Mr. Chairman. There is that danger, because we know that the 
organized classes always try to shift the burden to the unorganized. 

Q. That being the case, is it not almost inevitable that what I have outlined 
would be wkat would happen, that any attempt made to bonus agriculture, 
directly or indirectly, will have to be borne in a very large measure by agriculture 
itself; as an economic proposition, is that not likely to be true?—A. I do not 
like the word bonus, Mr. Chairman. I am sorry I ever brought it up. I like 
the word premium better. 

Q. Let us call it premium then.—A. The point is this, that if those securities 
are exempt from taxation, those that hold them do not pay it. The tax has to be 
paid by somebody. 

Q. And the unorganized portion of the community will pay their share or 
more than their share of the burden?—A. I would justify that on this ground, 
that if you increase the productive capacity of the farmer, he is better able to 
pay his taxes. 

Q. Put the premium in one pocket, and a little later on get one-half or mor 
than one-half out of the other pocket. Would his position be greatly improved? 
A. If you give a farmer a loan of $1,000, and he is paying $60 a year on that 
$1,000, he is able to make in addition to what he was making in the past, $300 or 
$400, he can then pay his interest on the extra burden, and still have an advan- 
tage. 

Q. It would be part of his industry?—A. Yes. 

The CuamRMAN: Are there any more questions anybody wishes to ask? 


By Mr. Sales. 


Q. Professor Swanson, I think you said that the condition of the farmer 
was due to the demoralized condition of the European market, very largely ?— 
A. I think that is one factor. 

Q. You see, our produce at the present time is bringing what I would say 
is a very fair price—A. 1 beg your pardon? 

Q. I say that our produce at the present time is bringing a very fair price, 
our wheat is above a normal price to-day?—A. I think wheat ought to sell for 
$1.50 under present conditions. If the farmer had $1.50 for his wheat, in pro- 
portion to what he is paying for labour and for materials he buys, we would have 
this equilibrium. That is what I mean. I do not think the price of wheat as 
compared with pre-war conditions is low, but as compared with the purchasing 
power of the farmer, it is low. 

Q. But the price of commodities is too high. We will not get more than $1 
a bushel, when we have to compete with Argentina, the United States, Russia 
and so on?-—A. If we were producing normally we would get that flow of goods 
from Europe which would help to keep prices down here. 
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Q. Get a flow of goods?—A. Yes. 
Q. Not while we have a tariff; that is not intended?—A. We will get some. 
Q. But there is the fact that there is no return cargo for our boats. You 
spoke of Germany. I have been interested in Germany, because I have met two 
men who have recently come from Germany, and who state that the German 
farmer is in a very prosperous condition, more so than he ever dreamed of; how 
do you account for that?—-A. He may think he is in a prosperous condition in 
this way: a German farmer may have had a mortgage upon his land, and if 
he has paid it off with depreciated currency, he is a well off man. 


By Mr. McKay: 
Q. What about the man who held the mortgage?—A. He is ruined. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. The investing classes in Germany are finding their income too small, 
and they have had to go to work. Can you believe that a nation of sixty 
millions of people, all working, producing something and exporting it, selling 
it for English money—of course their idea is not to pay their debt, but they 
are able to buy English ships, English coal, and so on; can you believe that a 
nation of sixty millions of people, all working, is not going to find its way 
out?—A. They are working, but they are working under conditions that are 
sapping the vitality of the nation. As far as I have been able to read and 
study the problem, while I have not been in Germany, I think the standard of 
living is such that the working classes are living under a terrific pressure, they 
cannot get the materials necessary to maintain a decent standard of living. 
There is a discrepancy every time there is a difference in the quotation of the 
dollar; the mark loses its purchasing power. You cannot change daily wages 
or weekly wages. We know how the dollar jumped from 4 marks for a dollar 
to 60,000 or 65,000. I think the standard of living of the German working 
classes to-day is very low, and that they are paying a terrible price. 


By Mr. McKay: 

Q. In so far as the wages of the workingmen are concerned, they have 
boards that automatically adjust wages with the purchasing power of the 
mark?—A. I think that came about when the mark jumped all over the four 
points of the compass. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. What would it matter what the outside world said our dollar was worth, 
if we were working to our full capacity, growing wheat and cattle and selling 
them to foreign countries and paying our debts with those commodities; what 
would it matter to the outside world?—A. It would not matter as long as we 
could produce goods and sell them and get capital abroad. 

Q. Produce commodities to pay off our debts since the war?—A. Yes. 

Q. But isn’t there such a danger of inflation, or is inflation such a terrible 
thing?—A. I think so. 

Q. I would like to understand it—-A. The German people are not doing 
anything like their pre-war volume of business, either domestic or external, and 
because, as I said before, this terrible inflation, this enormous inflation has 
resulted in a capital levy. You cannot destroy capital. 

Q. What do you mean by capital levy?—A. I mean this, that if during 
the war, instead of the Government, as it did in Canada, taxing us or selling 
Victory bonds—I am thinking rather of taxation—if instead of doing that it 
had simply printed legal tender, money that we had no option but to accept, if 
it had bought its munitions or bought your wheat and our farmers’ products 
for paper money that became worthless, you would have given up the products 
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of your labour and would have had something pretty enough to look upon as 4 
picture but not good enough to buy goods to sustain your home or your family. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Isn’t this what has happened in Germany, that all the people who were 
rentiers, as we call them in our province, people living on the interest of their 
capital, saved or inherited, have had that capital wiped out through inflation?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Is it not true that all persons who had laid up some money for their 
old age, and had it in the form of bank deposits, bonds or debentures, have had 
their savings wiped out?—A. That is what I was trying to say. 

Mr. Sates: That class which is living on interest? 

The CuairMAN: Not only the class living on interest, but the hard-working 
clerk who is sixty years of age and has tried from year to year to pay aside a 
few hundred marks, so as to be able to look forward to an independent autumn 
of life, finds that those savings of a lifetime are wiped out by inflation?— 
A. Absolutely, and he has to go to work, and work hard. 

Q. Is it not true that all such persons as clerks in industrial offices, the 
white-collared proletariat, clerical help of all sorts, and even the learned profes- 
sions, college professors, ministers, and all those with fixed salaries have found 
that inflation has run far in advance of any adjustment of salaries which the 
state or large employers of labour have been able to make?—A. Absolutely. It 
has sapped their vitality. 

Q. Is it not a preposterous caricature for people to pretend that the print- 
ing of a lot of money in Austria or in Germany has resulted in prosperity to 
either of those countries?—A. I cannot see it in any other light. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. Did you notice in this morning’s press despatches the report that there 
was a deputation on its way to ask the Government to guarantee a minimum 
price on wheat?—A. I did not notice that. 

Q. Have you anything to say about that, if it is so?—A. To guarantee a 
minimum price on wheat? 

Mr. Sates: Where from, Mr. Motherwell? 

Hon. Mr. MorHerwe.u: Saskatchewan. 


Witness: I am opposed to the Government attempting to regulate any- 
thing of that kind. I think it is absurd and futile. When you consider that 
the normal consumption of wheat is three billion bushels, and that production 
has gone up as high as four billion bushels, for our Government to attempt that 
is simply to shift it to the rest of the population. To take the risk of a col- 


sale in prices and give the advantage to one particular class, I say that is 
absurd. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. These things were done during the war, and some people do not differ- 
entiate between war and peace conditions? —A. We had to do many things during 
the war, in order that we might live. 


Mr. Garpiner: I do not think that even Mr. Motherwell will admit that 


there was a minimum price placed during the war. There was a maximum 
price. 


Witness: A fixed price. 

Hon. Mr. MotrHerwetu: During the war, you mean? 
Mr. Garpiner: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Mornerwet: It was a fixed price. 
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_ The Cuatrman: Of course at that time the fixed price satisfied nobody, 
neither the consumer nor the producer. If it did not satisfy during the war, 
when it was a sheer necessity, it cannot satisfy now. It is bad economics. 

_ Hon. Mr. Mornerweni: We had it both ways, both a maximum and a 
minimum. For two years there was a maximum. 


Mr. GARDINER: When did we have the minimum? 


Hon. Mr. Morurerwetu: When we got it advanced to $2.15. That was 
the minimum. 


Mr. Garpiner: No, that was the maximum. 

Hon. Mr. MotHEerweuu: We got 48 cents over that. 

Witness: There were participation certificates in addition to that. 
Hon. Mr. Mornerwe.u: In the United States they had a minimum. 


The Cuamman: As I understand it, there was no fixed price like there 
was in the States. The Wheat Board sold the crop and divided the proceeds. 


Mr. CaLpWELL: There were no proceeds. 


The CHatrMAN: Professor Swanson was before the Banking Committee 
all day yesterday and we have had him before us all afternoon, and we must 
not insist upon those who wish to help us carrying on for too long. I desire to 
express to Professor Swanson on your behalf and on my own our gratitude for 
his having come before us. I only asked him to come before us yesterday 
because I thought he had something of value to communicate and we are very 
much obliged for his coming before us. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 

Q. Early in your evidence you make a statement something to this effect, 
that some people seem to think that all that was necessary was for the Gov- 
ernment to print money. Have you ever heard anyone in Canada advocating 
such a scheme?—A. The opinion has been widely held that you can restore 
prosperity by tinkering with money, that that was the one thing to do. Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan fought an election in 1896 on that very issue. It was 
practically the same thing, that if that one thing were done, it would achieve 
prosperity. 

Q. The one thing I wanted to be sure of was this: Does the Professor 
know any one in Canada who has been advocating that we should print money? 
That is the one thing I want to get clear—-A. Do you mean to say any one 
individual? 

Q. Any individual or any number of individuals or associations—A. I 
think I am correct in saying that that opinion is held by quite a number of 
people, that the Government ought to print more money in order to finance 
industry, and that the bank note should be wiped out and Government money 
replace it, and the like. Yes, I think that opinion is held by some people. 

Q. Of course there may be certain qualifications in that, but from your 
first statement I understood you to say that people in this country are advo- 
cating that the Government should print money.—A. My statement was a 
mere outlined statement. JI cannot safeguard everything I say, you under- 
stand. What I meant to say was, that that, in the opinion of many people, is 
the important matter in restoring prosperity. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. I was interested in that remark of yours, tinkering with money. It all 
depends on who is doing the tinkering. —A. Yes. 
Witness retired. 
The Committee adjourned until 10.30 a.m., Thursday, May 10, 1923. 
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Hovsr or ComMMoNns, 
CoMMITTEE Room 268, 
Thursday, May 10th 1923. 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into Agricultural conditions 
throughout Canada, met at 10.30 a.m., Mr. McMaster, the Chairman, Presiding. 


The CHairMAN: Will the committee please come to order. Before calling 
the witnesses, gentlemen, I have several letters which I want to bring before you 
before I hand them for safe-keeping to the clerk. Two letters are from a Mr. 
Blanchard of Truro, Nova Scotia, who makes assertions as to the unwisdom of 
certain action of the Department of Agriculture in connection with the import- 
ation of pure bred stock, and also about the policy of establishing experimental 
farms apart from agricultural colleges. He seems to think that it would be 
well that he be called before the Committee in order to give his views touching 
these matters. I have replied to him that I think the matters he brings up are 
rather matters of departmental administration than otherwise. Naturally I did 
not feel that the duties of this Committe included examination into the adminis- 
tration of the department, and also that our time was very limited indeed, and 
I did not hold out any hope to him of being called. I hope I did rightly. I 
have three letters here which I wish to bring before you. They are written to 
me, one by a firm called Paynter Brothers, of Tantallon, Saskatchewan; another 
by J. S. Monro & Company of Reston, Manitoba; another by Foreman 
Brothers, of Arden, Manitoba. All these three letters refer to the evidence of 
Mr. Benson, who stated that he did not believe that the operation of such com- 
panies as the Merchants Consolidated Company, would inure to the benefit of 
the consumers, and all these three merchants stated that by buying through the 
Merchants Consolidated Company rather than through the ordinary channels, 
they have been able to effect savings in their purchases, which have been passed 
on to the consumer. We will not print these letters, and with that expose of 
what is in them, I think they may be filed as Exhibits. 


CHarLes Sipney Water Snort, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What do you do, Mr. Short?—A. I work for the Massey-Harris Com- 
pany. 

Q. What do you do in that extensive establishment?—A. I am in charge of 
the Cost Estimating Department of the factory. 

Q. The Cost Estimating Department of the factory?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are you the head man in that department?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. To whom do you report?—A. I report to the management. 

Q. Directly to the General Manager, Mr. Bradshaw?—A. The Manager’s 
Department. 

Q. To the Manager’s Department?—A. Yes. 

Q. Will you explain to the Committee—and remember we are lay men, 
we are not manufacturers,—-will you explain to us very clearly just what your 
system of cost accounting is, how you estimate and calculate the costs of the 
machinery you build in that factory?—A. We have the material listed. This 
is priced at various times by the Purchasing Agent. We, in our department, 
gather the labour on the different machines and that is applied and we also 
apportion the factory expenses against the productive labour. 

Q. Now it is easier to understand, if you take a concrete illustration. 
Suppose I walked into the factory in Toronto this morning, and I saw a binder 
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on the floor that had to be shipped to reap the grain next fall, in Manitoba, let 
us say, and I said, “ now, Mr. Short, how much did it cost your employers to 
make this binder’? How would you reply to me? You would reply to me a 
certain figure. I would like to know how you would make this figure, and let 
us suppose that that binder was made last fall?—A. We could not tell you the 
exact cost of that particular binder, unless it was made in the previous season, 
because, take to-day, for instance, we are just commencing our binder pro- 
gramme. 

Q. Your what programme?—A. Our binder manufacturing programme, and 
we cannot tell until the next programme is completed what the cost per binder 
has been, because we average the total cost over the whole production. 

Q. Over the whole production?—A. Over the whole production of the season 

Q. That is the way you arrive at the average of what your binders cost you, 
but do you not keep the cost of what every machine you put out costs you?—A. 
No, we only estimate in our Department, the average cost. 

Q. Let us see if we can work this thing out. That binder is made of steel, 
wood, canvas, paint. What else? Anything else?—A. Nuts, rivets and so on. 
You have covered pretty nearly everything. 

Q. The steel for that bincer came into your factory?—A. Yes. 

Q. As a rule that steel came into your factory for that binder, that was 
finished last month?—A. It would come in the beginning of this season, pro- 
bably, or in fact, just now we are waiting on material for binders. 

Q. I have my binder all made and there it is on the floor of the factory, 
and it arrived there last month?—A. You would not get at any average cost 
just now. 

Q. You are not ready for shipment?—A. Only last year’s manufactures. 

Q. You say that the hypothetical case I have put is an impossible case, 
because you did not finish that last month?—A. No. 

Q. Or anything you finished last month was made from material bought 
before?—A. Exactly. 

Q. Well now, when did you finish the binders that are ready to be sent 
out?—A. They must have been finished last season. 

Q. When last season would they be finished?—-A. Probably July. I am not 
very well acquainted with the manufacturing process. That is the production 
schedule, Mr. Chairman. 


By Mr. McKay: 
Q. Your manufacturing is going on day by day?—A. There are numerous 
machines going through at the same time. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 
Q. You are not manufacturing binders alone?—A. No. 
Mr. Garpinrr: The system is that they will start their programme of 
manufacturing binders for next harvest probably about now, and they will 
continue that until they make the number that is necessary, and then stop. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Perhaps the binder is an unfortunate implement to have picked out.— 
A. No, they would be all of the same category. The machines are put through 
pretty much together. 

Q. I suppose you have some binders on your floor ready for shipment now? 
—aA. I presume we have. 

Q. You say that these were made some time ago?—A. Yes. 

Q. Were completed some time ago?—A. Yes. 
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Q. They are made of steel?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The binders that are ready now were made from steel purchased when? 
—A. That would be last season. 

Q. What did you pay for the steel that went into the binder?—A. I have no 
record of that with me, sir. I have the present prices of material, Mr. Chairman. 

Q. You have the present prices?—A. Yes. 

Q. How do the present prices compare with the prices you were paying last 
season. Are they higher or lower?—-A. They would be higher. 

Q. They are higher now than they were last season?—A. Yes. : 

Q. How much higher?—A. I do not know what percentage it is, Mr. Chair- 
man. 
Q. Do you remember the figures?—A. No, sir, I co not. There are such 
a mass of figures, I cannot tell you. 

Q. I can quite understand you cannot carry all these things in your head. 
Well, what are you paying for steel that goes into the binder to-day?—A. What 
particular class of steel, sir? : ; 

Q. I presume there are different steels. We will have to differentiate 
between the different steels. Perhaps you will help us. We will build a binder 
together. That is the best wav to do. What different sorts of steel go into a 
binder?—A. We have cold rolled steel. 

Q. What is that used for?—A. That is used for making studs and shafts 
and wearing parts, rollers, and so on. 

Q. That is, the moving parts of the machine?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What does that cost?—A. The cost of that laid down averages— 

Q. Let us have first of all what it costs you f.o.b. Pittsburg. You buy that 
in Pittshurg?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What does it cost you in Pittsburg?—A. The base price is $2.03 per 
hundred pounds. 

Q. What does “base price” mean?—A. That is the base price of a certain 
size. Over and under that size, it would be a different rate, sir. 

Q. A different price?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is, $2.03 per hundred pounds Pittsburg?—A. Yes. 

Q. And then it would cost you to lay it down in Toronto, how much?— 
A. A quarter inch around is $5.51 per hundred pounds. The size of course 
makes the difference in the price. 

Q. Well, now, you see what I am trying to get at. You say part of this 
machine is made of cold rolled steel in the form of rollers and studs and shafts, 
and I would like to know how much cold rolled steel at to-day’s price goes into 
a binder, and how much it costs. We are trying to pick the thing out. You say 
the base price is $2.03 per hundred pounds Pittsburg?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that the basic price, or are they above or below the basic price? What 
do the rollers cost per hundred pounds?—A. Quarter-inch diameter costs $6.83 
laid down, for cold rolled steel for roller bearings. 

Q. How many pounds of that go into a binder?—A. I have not got that 
totalled up, sir. 

Q. Well, don’t you know how much cold rolled steel goes into a binder?—A. I 
have not the division made that way. 

Q. I do not want to hamper you in your evidence. Perhaps you will tell 
us how you make the division—A. Quarter-inch is priced at $6.83 per hundred 
pounds. All the quarter-inch is grouped together and extended at that price. 

Q. What does the quarter-inch stuff that goes into the binder cost you?— 
A. Quarter-inch cold rolled is $6.83, and there are 2-11 pounds, that is, 14-4 
cents. That is the extension. There is just that one size, quarter-inch. 

Q. The quarter-inch costs you now?—A. 14-4 cents. 
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Q. Now there are some other things made of cold rolled steel. 
Mr. Garpiner: It may be as well to get the other sizes. They are not all 
made the same size. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I will have you finish with your rollers first, and we will pass on to 
something else—A. Three-eighths is the same price, $6.83. That size happens 
to be on the same basis. 

Q. And what does that extend to?—A. 354 cents. 

@. Now, how many pounds were there of the first quarter-inch size?— 
A. 2:11 pounds. 

Q. And how much were there of the next?—A. 5-20 pounds. 

Q. Of the 3-inch?—A. Yes; sir. 

Q. Now, what is the next?—A. We have %¢ths, that is for a plunger. Do 
you want me to continue on rollers? 

Q. Well, have you finished with rollers? I thik the better way to go 
about it is to try and get the different constituents of the machine—the different 
constituent parts. You say some are made of cold rolled steel. We will take 
the different parts made of cold rolled steel, and exhaust those, and then pass 
on to.the next, if that is a convenient way to do it—A. A¢ths, -11 pounds, 
$6.42 per hundred pounds. 

Q. That extends to?—A. %oths of a cent. 

Q. Does that exhaust the rollers or the plungers?—A. Just let me point 
out, Mr. Chairman, that that is just the main part of the machine. It does 
not include any sheaf carrier, or other attachments which are sometimes ordered, 
or sometimes not ordered. We figure the machine separately. I just want to 
point that out. 

Q. Now, does that exhaust all the cold rolled steel?—A. No, sir, not by any 


means. 
Q. Does that exhaust the different sorts of rollers?—A. These are not all 


rollers. 
Q. The first two were rollers, were they?—A. Yes. 
Q. And the third was?—A. It was a plunger. 


By Mr. Milne: 
Q. What is the plunger, may I ask? 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Whereabouts is the plunger on the binder?—A. It would be a plunger 
for a lever. Cold rolled steel for headless pins, one-quarter-inch diameter, -29 
of a pound, $5.51 per hundred pounds, 1% » cents. %—g— 


By the Chairman: 

Q. That is headless pins too?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. #s?—A. 35—-29 of a pound. 

Q. That amounts to what?—A. That amounts to 1,% cents. 

Q. I suppose you are glad you do not have to calculate this in marks?—A. 
It might be easier. We could take a wild guess at it. 

Q. You are glad you do not have to calculate it in pounds, shillings and 
pence?—A. That is what was just in my mind. I think we would reduce it all 
to half pence and take it that way. 3-inch diameter— 

Q. What is this?7—A. This is in the same class. 

Q. Headless pins?—A. Headless pins. 

Q. Why are they headless—so that they will drop out easily and you will 
be able to sell more of them?—A. No, they are for rivetting, Mr. Chairman 
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Q. How many pounds in that?—A. -35. 
Q. What does that amount to?—A. 1,% cents. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. This will be a long list by the time we get through with it. Your 
binders are ail made for the season of 1923?—-A. No, sir. We are making them 
now. We have just commenced them. 


By Mr. Elliott: 
Q. You mean for 1924?—A. No, sir, 1923. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Have you any on hand of last year’s?—A. I could not tell you. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. Have you the cost of your binders for last year?—A. I have the material 
prices to-day, and the labour of last year. That is the only thing I can give you. 

Mr. Garpiner: I would like to suggest, if I might be allowed to do so, that 
we go over the production of binders of last year, a complete cycle of pro- 
duction. 


The CuairMAN: We will do it the other way too, and get a check on our 
figures. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. We have the three varieties of headless pins?—A. You did not get the 
half inch, did you? 

Q. No, what are they?—A. -04 of a pound at $5.10 per hundred pounds, 
yo of acent. Cold rolled steel for keys, quarter inch square or quarter and five- 
sixteenths, the same price if you like. 

Q. They are keys?—-A. They are keys. 

Q. How many do you put in a machine?—A. -46 of a pound. 

Q. They cost how much?—A. They are priced at $7.22 per hundred pounds, 
375 cents. Cold drawn steel, 3% in diameter. 

Q. What is that used for?—-A. Shafts. We have 10-51 pounds at $5.31 per 
hundred pounds, 55,8; cents. Then we have # inch. 

Q. What is that used for?—A. One of the spindles. That weighs 2-47 
pounds at $5.23 per hundred pounds, 12;%; cents. +2 diameter. 

Q. What is that?—A. That is another shaft. 5-11 pounds, $4.91 per 
hundred pounds, 25,4; cents. Cold drawn screw stock. 

Q. Is that the same as cold rolled?—-A. It is a special steel for cutting 
threads on; that is a stud. -07 of a pound at $5.51, +4 of a cent. 

Q. What was that stock again, I did not catch it?—A. Cold drawn screw 
stock, for making screws. 

Q. Did you give us any size for that?—A. That is 3 

Q. For screws?—-A. Yes, sir. 3% diameter. 

Q. Is that for screws too?—A. No, sir, that is another shaft. -39 of a 
pound. 

Q. In weight?—A. oe sir, $5.10 per hundred pounds, extension 2 cents. 
The same class of stock, 44 diameter. 

Q. What is that made into?—A. That is a wrist pin. 

Q. It weighs how much?—A. -60 of a pound. 

Q. And the price?—A. These are laid down prices. $4.84 per hundred 
pounds, extension 2,9; cents. # inch diameter, used for studs, spindles, pins, 


shafts and trunnions. 
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Q. What is a trunnion?—A. That is a thick washer. A washer might be 
more than an inch thick. 

Q. It might be about an inch and a half thick?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is a trunnion?—A. Yes. 

Q. What does a trunnion weigh?—A. This total aggregation of three- 
quarters is 14-41 pounds at $4.84, 69,5 cents. % diameter— 

Q. Used for what?—A. Studs and trunnions, 1-13 pounds. 

Q. At what price?—A. At $4.71. Extension 53; cents. 

Q. These prices are the average prices you paid while buying this stuff?— 
A. These are present prices, sir. 43 diameter, for studs and shafts, 2-57 pounds 
at $4.71, 125 cents extension. 1+ diameter— 

Q. What is that used for?—A. That is a trunnion. -16 of a pound at 
$4.71, extension 38; of a cent. 14 diameter, washers, -21 at $4.65, 1 cent. 1, 
diameter, a stud, -55 of a pound at $4.65, 2,5; cents. 14 diameter, for rolls and 
bushes. 

Q. I have often seen the word “bush” in connection with machinery, but 
I have never been able to understand what a bush is. What is it?—-A. In this 
particular case it is a steel band which is around the end of a wood piece. 

Q. That costs how much?—A. That is 5-13 of a pound at 4.65 cents, 23,3, 
cents. 13%, diameter, -46 of a pound at $4.65, extension 2; cents. Cold drawn 
steel 


Q. Is that all cold rolled steel, or was some of it cold drawn steel before?-— 
A. Some of it was cold drawn; the screw stock was cold drawn. 

Q. But most of it has been rolled, has it? I will not bother you with that 
now, because it does not make much difference. Go ahead with the steel stuff. 
I wish one of the gentlemen present would total up the amount of steel that 
has gone into this machine. All right, we have the cold drawn steel now.—A. 
12-44 pounds at $5.23 per hundred pounds, 6575 cents. 

Q. What is that cold drawn steel, you gave me the size, but I forgot to take 
it?-—A. 1,4. 

Q. What is that used for?—A. That is a reel shaft. 

Q. You say a reel shaft?—A. Yes, sir. The same size, 174, a different 
quality for another shaft. 

Q. What do they call that shaft that has a different quality?—A. The one 
I just gave you was 20 to 30 carbon. 

Q. And this other shaft, what does it weigh?—A. 13.50 pounds at $4.91.— 
66-3 cents. 

1,3; knotter shaft, weighing 14-05 pounds $4.84—68 cents. 

1;°,. That is for shafts weighing 6-98, $5.04 per 100 pounds. 35-2 cents. 

The same size, another shaft, 9-52 pounds, $4.84 per 100 pounds. That is 


46-1 cents. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. What shafting is that, Mr. Short?—A. 1 couldn’t tell you from the 


number of the piece what the shaft is, sir. 
Cold drawn steel, special for needle cranks. 1,%; diameter. This is a special 
steel, open hearth, 14-53 pounds. $5.17 per 100 pounds. 75-1 cents. That 


exhausts the cold rolled and cold drawn steel. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Have you any other varieties of steel?—A. Oh, yes, sir. Angle steel. 
1 inch by & by 4 thick. 18-37 pounds. $3.67 per 100 pounds. 67-4 cents. 
The next, 1 inch by 1 inch by 3%, angle steel, 2-72 pounds. Price $3.50 per 
100 pounds. Extending to 9-5 cents. 
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Angle steel 1 by 14 by 3% weighing 50-94 pounds. Price $3.50 per 100 
‘pounds. That extends to $1-783. 

15 by 13 by 3. 15-22 pounds. Price $3.45 per 100 pounds. 52-5 cents. 

13 by 13 by #5 angle steel. 7-99 pounds. Price $3.45 per 100 pounds. 
Extencing to 27-6 cents. 

14 by 14 by 4-inch. 18-52 pounds at $3.45 per 100 pounds. 46-6 cents. 

15 by 13 by 4-inch. 9-38 pounds. $3.45 per 100 pounds. 32-4 cents 
extension. 

1} by 13 by 4-inch. .64 pounds. $3.45 per 100 pounds. 2.2 cents exten- 
sion. 

13 by 15 by 7. 10-70 pounds. $3.45 per 100 pounds. 36-9 cents. 

I am now going to repeat some sizes I have already given you but it is a 
different quality of steel. 

Q. That is all right. This is a long and tiresome job for you, and for all of 
us, but we will carry it through with cheerfulness. As Robert Louis Stevenson 
says: “ Let cheerfulness abound within us.” 

Mr. Satzs: It is a fine way of spending a holiday, Mr. Chairman. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Go on then, Mr. Short?—A. We are still on angle steel. This is 35 to 
45 carbon. A higher carbon. 

l-inch by 1-inch by 33. 4:23 pounds. $3.56 per 100 pounds. 15-10 cents. 

14 by 14 by +;-inch, the same quality. 14-66 pounds. $3.56 per 100 
pounds. 52-2 cents. : 

14 by 14 by 4t-inch. 15-34 pounds. $3.56 per 100 pounds. 54-6 cents 
extension. 

Then we have a special angle steel. 1,5; by 4 by 3% by 3. 3-08 pounds. 
$4.20 per 100 pounds. 12-9 cents extension. 

The next is what is known as cultivator beams. That is just a technical, 
manufacturer’s description of it. It is a kind of channel steel; a small channel. 
The size is 1-37-64 by 43/64 by 3. 8.64 pounds $3.63. Per 100 pounds. 31.4 
cents. 

That is a steel that is used for levers. Probably you will understand what 
we mean by cultivator beams by that. 

Double bevelled steel 24 by %o by 542-inch. $3.47 per 100 pounds. -9 of 
a cent. 

The weight is -25. 

Now we come to band steel:— 


23” by No. 12 gauge -96 Ibs. at $4.11 per 100 lbs.; extension 3-9 cents 
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Then tire steel. 

Q. That is to put on the wheels I suppose?—A. Yes. 

9” by No. 11 gauge 35.19 Ibs. at $4.09 per 100 Ibs. extension $1.43% oc. 
Then hoop steel: 

1” by No. 16 gauge .05 lb. at $4.32 per 100 lbs. extension .2 cents. 

Then strip steel high carbon: 

6” by No. 14 gauge 1.23 lbs. at $7.42 per 100 lbs. extension 9.1 cents. 

4” by No. 16 gauge _.01 Ibs. at $7.71 per 100 lbs. extension .1 cent. 

Q. Just before we go on, was it you who introduced this system of cost 


accounting?—A. No, sir. 


@. What was the nationality of the man who got up this cost accounting 


system?—A. A Canadian. 


Q. I thought he might have been Scotch?—A. Then flat steel square edge 
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1 ” cc 2 “ 64 ““c cc 3.35 “ 74 ce “cb jae) | 
14” “ 3 “cb AS “6 ie 3.35 ““c “cb cb i 15.8 
1g “ = “ 2 87 “ cc 3.35 “ (74 “ “ 9.6 
1” “ an «“ 2.76 “ « BOG 73 a3 “ (3 9.2 
11” ‘cb £ 73 51 a3 “cc 3.35 “c bh “ 4b Wey. 
Dd ‘“ 4 “ D7 V3 “ « 3.35 “ “ “ “ 90.9 
6 ” “ zs “ce ib Rk “cc cc 405 cc iia “ “c 6 al 
21” “ 4 “c 12.67 cc “ 3.50 cc “ “ce “b 43 3 
6 " “cc 7s “ .96 ““ cc Anat “cc ce ce cc a9 
Flat Steel, Round Edge— 

1 ’’by 4. gauge 1.55 lbs. aite45 per 10 Ibs. Extension 5.3¢. 
joes “ 2 “ 67 “ “ 4.05 “ “i “ DG) 
11” ( 4 cc AW 16 a3 a4 3.50 “ “ce “ “ce 146 


Open ‘Hearth Rane Forging Steel— 

13” by $ gauge 2.18 lbs. at $3:35 per 100 lbs. 
Half Osal Steel— 

21” by 3; gauge 11.79 Ibs. at $3.62 per 100 lbs. 
Iron Finish oacenene Steel— 


Extension 7.o@: 


Extension 42.7c. 


a 
> 


diam... 6,96 albs. at $3.45 per 100 Ibs. Extension 24 .0c. 


3” . 2 ee 3.67 10.6 
3” 79 DRY Oy “cb 79 3.45 cc cc “c cc The 
a5" “c 2.09 ts a9 361 (ts “ “ “ 7s 
4” “c DIRS, ic cc 3.50 (as “cc “ cc 9.9 
4” “ Os 35 (a “cc 3.50 cc “cc “cc (a4 fy) 
(Higher carbon) 
ar” 90 ‘“c (a3 3.50 “ “cc “ ‘cc 30D 
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Smooth Finish Screw Stock— 
13” diam. 1.08 lbs. at $3.62 per 100 lbs. Extension 3.9c. 


Hot Rolled Knife Back Steel— 
5.72 lbs. at $4.68 per 100 lbs. Extension 26.8c. 


Smooth Finish Machinery Steel— 


2” diam. 1.01 lbs. at $3.93 per 100 lbs. Extension »4.0c. 

i” “b 1.56 cc ‘“c Bi G9 cc oc “6 cc 5.9 

3” cc 35 “cc ““c 3Vn7 cc “cb 6c as FAQ 

4” cc 94 “b “c 3072 cc “6 “c “ 3.5 
(Lower carbon) 

43” oc 6.62 “sh “ 3.78 “c “ “ “¢ 25.0 
(High carbon) 

3g" “ 6.28 “ HS spa ha i fo) “ “ “c “ De eil7l 


1,” diameter. 


Q. What are all these things used for, this smooth-finished machinery steel? 
—A. Crank, reds, shafts. 

Q. How many pounds of that 144 inch diameter?—A. 5-59 pounds; $3.78 
per 100 pounds; extension 21-1 cent. 

Q. Next?—A. Binder “T” bars, 24 inch by 17545 inch by 1345 inch, 50-20 
pounds, $4.68 per 100 pounds, extension 2-349 cents. Bright steel wire rods, 
7s ich diameter, 1-09 pounds, $3.53 per 100 pounds, extension 3-8 cents. 

Steel pipe, + inch diameter, -69 of a foot. 

Q. What does that weigh?—A. That is purchased by the foot, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Q. You see, we have everything in pounds. Would it be a long job to put 
it in pounds? We are able to prove by example, because we know what the 
finished product weighs. However, if you cannot do it, just go ahead. It is 
how much?—A. -69 of a foot, $3.34 per 100 feet, extension 2-3 cents, 2 inch 
diameter, -13 of a foot, at the same price, -4 cents. 

Q. What did you say the price was by foot?—A. $3.34, the same as the 
previous one. 

Q. Per 100 feet?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is, -4 cents?—A. Yes. One inch diameter. 

Q. This is pipe again?—A. Yes, 4-83 feet, at $11.96 per 100 feet, extension, 
57-8 cents. Drawn seamless tubing, 24 inch outside diameter by 16 inch gauge, 
‘17 of a foot, at $20.59 per 100 feet, extension 3-5 cents. Bolt steel, 3% inch 
diameter, -35 of a pound, $3.72 per 100 pounds, extension 1-3 cents. #2 inch 
diameter. 

Q. How much of that?—A. 16-51 pounds. 

Q. How much per pound?—A. At $3.62 per 100 pounds. That makes the 
extension 59 8 cents. 

zz inch diameter, 2-79 pounds, $3.56 per 100 pounds, extension 9-9 cents. 
I have some more 2 inch. 1-92 pounds, $3.62 per 100 pounds, extension 7 cents. 

+ inch diameter, 8-21 pounds, $3.45 per 100 pounds, extension 28-3 cents. 

7; inch diameter, -78 of a pound, $3.45 per 100 pounds, extension 2-7 cents. 

Square steel iron finish. 

Q. Where does that go?—A. That is the slanting shaft. -% inch square, 
1-93 pounds. $3.95 per 100 pounds, extension 6-7 cents. 

Iron finished machinery steel, low carbon, % inch diameter, 11-82 pounds, 
$3.35 per 100 pounds, extension 39-6 cents. 

3 inch square, 6-18 pounds, $3.35 per 100 pounds, extension 20:7 cents. 
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: cae finished screw stock, -16 of a pound, $3.56 per 100 pounds, extension, 
‘Oo cents. 
1 


2 inch square, -42 of a pound, $3.45 per 100 pounds, extension 1-4 cents. 
Smooth-finish square steel, 3% inch square, 4-49 pounds, $3.77 per 100 
pounds, extension, 16-9 cents. 
Coppered steel string wire, No. 5 gauge, -99 of a pound, $6.52 per 100 
pounds, 6-5 cents. 
Crucible Spring Steel— 


& by 17 gauge -20 lbs. at $16.26 per 100 lbs. Extension 3-3 cents. 
& by dae is oe 15.67 ¥ : 2 =H 
& by 145% ea 15.67 " om TE 
i by 169:98. 2 gs. « 16.26 a A le 


Seat Spring Steel— 

3 by 4 gauge 2-82 lbs. at $3.87 per 100 lbs. Extension 10-9 cents. 

otby Se Oe Bey 3.77 a a 30°38 "Te: 
Smooth Finished Elastic Spring Steel— 

3 diam. 4-79 lbs. at $3.67 per 100 lbs. Extension 17-6 cents. 
Crucible Section Steel— 

43 by 14 gauge 11 lbs. at $6.63 per 100 Ibs. Extension 72-9 cents. 
Crucible Ledger Plate Steel— 

24 by 13 gauge 2-20 lbs. at $6.63 per 100 lbs. Extension 14-6 cents. 
Crucible Steel for Notter Knife— 

ji; by 14 gauge -07 lbs. at $17.01 per 100 lbs. Extension 1-2 cents. 

Rake Rod Steel— 

2544 diam. -19 lbs. at $4.15 per 100 lbs. Extension ‘8 cents. 
Cast Chisel Stecl, Octogon— 

& diam. 1-50 Ibs. at $16.36 per 100 lbs. Extension 8-2 cents. 
Small Cleat— 

(This is a part we buy already completed), 1 at $2.18 per thousand pieces, 

-2 cents. 

Thumb Latch Shape— 

(We buy these to shape, stamped to shape; we buy the shape and finish it 

up). 

No. 16 gauge -30 lbs. at $10.30 per 100 Ibs. Extension 3-1 cents. 

Bright Rivet Steel— 

3; by 14 gauge -36 lbs. at $9.37 per 100 lbs. Extension 3-4 cents. 

i. py la oe: segue! 1:7 si Pe i eagle 
Bessemer Steel Harvester Bottoms— 

No. 17 gauge 59-30 lbs. at $4.87 per 100 lbs. Extension $2-88,8,. 

Bessemer steel elevator sides, re-squared, one pass, cold rolled and hard 
annealed 5.95 pounds at $5.10 per hundred pounds, 303; cents. 18 gauge 7-12 
pounds at $5.10 per hundred, 36; cents. 24 gauge 7-36 pounds at $5.15 per 
hundred pounds, 3735 cents. 

American Bessemer steel sheets, 17 gauge. 

Q. What is the weight?—-A. I have two different prices here for the same 
gauge. It is according to the width. The first I have is 2-73 pounds at $4.99 
per hundred pounds, 133%; cents. Another group we have is 3-66 pounds at 
$4.87, 17,8; cents. Number 18 gauge 1-45 pounds at $4.87 per hundred pounds, 
745 cents. Number 20 gauge 2-64 pounds at $4.87, 12,9, cents. Number 24 
gauge, 2-50 pounds at $4.99, 12; cents. 

{Mr. C. S W. Short.) 
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Another width but a different price 3-56 pounds at $4.93, the same gauge but 
different width and different price, 175 cents. The same gauge but another 
width 2-94 pounds at $5.26, 15,5 cents. 

Blue annealed steel sheets, 14 gauge, -23 of a pound at $4.22 per hundred 
pounds, 1 cent. The same gauge, another width, -45 of a pound at $4.27 per 
hundred, 1,5 cents. 

Sheet steel, cold rolled, 17 gauge, 5-56 pounds at $4.87, 275 cents. 

Galvanized sheets, No. 20 gauge, 13-01 pounds at $5.58, 72;'5 cents. 

22 gauge, 2-87 pounds at $3.86, 1675 cents. 

Now we come to the purchased parts. 

Q. Have you exhausted all you make in the steel?—-A. We have some more 
coppered steel wires. 

Q. Do not forget anything—A. -03 of a pound at $6.70 per hundred, +% of 
a cent. Bright iron wire, -11 of a pound at $3.28, 75 of a cent. That seems to 
be all the steel. Will I give you the cast iron now? 

Q. Yes. Have we finished with the steel?—A. I think so. 

Q. If you find any small parts during the noon recess, we will add them in 
afterwards.—A. All right. 

Q. Now we come to the cast iron?—A. Yes. There is used 312-76 pounds . 
at $3.25 per hundred. That has an extension of $10.16;%5. 

Q. What is that cast iron for, mostly; just give us a general idea?—A. 
The knotter frame is made out of that. 

Q. The knotter frame is made out of cast iron?—A. Yes. I have three and 
a half sheets of that, different numbers and different parts. 

Q. You have aggregated those together?—A. Yes. 

Q. Does that finish up the cast iron?—A. Malleable castings, total weight 
170-17 pounds at $8.234 per hundred, extension $14.01,'5. 

Q. What do those represent, just state it in the roughest fashion. Malleable 
castings?—A. Brackets, lever sockets, cranks, bearings, bell-pulls, guards, 
packers. 

The next is steel chain. We buy this by the foot. 18 feet. $8.88 per 100 
feet. $1-598. 

Q. Where do you buy that, in Pittsburgh?—A. No, I don’t know just where 
the plant is. Somewhere in the States. 

Another steel chain, 7-72 feet, $17.10 per 100 feet. Extension $1.32. 

Q. That is about 26 feet of chain?—A. Yes. Knotter hook, a purchased 
part; 1 used. $51.80 per 100 pieces. Extension 51-9. 

Q. What part are you looking for now?—A. I was looking to see if I have 
got all the steel. I think we have. That knotter hook I gave you as being 
purchased at 51 cents, that is just a small hook, a part. It is just a little hook 
with a jaw, the part that grips the cord. The next is polished steel ball. 

Q. What is this for, the ball bearing?—A. I don’t know just where it is 
used, except that it is used in the ball bearing. It is a big ball. 

Q. Do you purchase this?—A. Yes. 1 used. $6.97 a thousand. -7 of a 
cent. 

Grease cup, purchased, 1. 4-2 cents. 

Bg I have springs, sir. Will I group them together and give you the 
total? 

Q. Yes.—A. There are 14 springs and they are bought by the thousand. 
43 cents extension. 

_ Three hinges, 4-6 cents extension. 

One cap screw -5 of a cent. 

Oil cap, 9-5 cents. 

Wrench, one, 34-8 cents. 


3—95 
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Cotton duck, will IT group that together or would you like it separately? 
Q. Put all the duck together. You buy that, of course?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 
Q. You have three different widths and lengths?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Which binder is it that you are quoting?—A. The eight-foot, sir. 
Mr. Garprner: I should think it would be well to have it separately. We 


might want to know the different costs. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Very well; we have gone into it with such meticulous care, we may as 
well continue with the duck. Give us the different widths.—A. 42 inches wide; 
5:22 yards; at $80.52 per 100 yards. That is $4-203. 

52 inches wide, 2:43 yards; at $101.23 per 100 yards; $2.46. 

55 inches wide; 2-51 yards; at $107.75 per 100 yards; $2-705. 


Twenty-six straps, $2.65749 extension; thirteen buckles, 14:3 cents exten- 


sion; twine % 9 cents. Now we come to the woodwork, will I group this 
together? It is all one inch thick, but there are different prices for the different 
widths. 


The CuHatRMAN: Let us have the woodwork. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 
Q. There are an immense lot of items?—A. Yes, quite a lot of items. 


By Mr. Hammell: 
Q. What is the total cost of the woodwork? 


ae ERR se re ee eee 


i 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Whatever you say, gentlemen; we have done it all with the iron, and 
it makes a job of it? 
Mr. Hamme wt: Iron is in different quantities. 
The Wirness: There are five pages. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. No, no, we won’t take five pages; we will put them together; the wood- 
work amounts to— A. I will have to add it up. It takes 162-94 feet of lumber 


to make the parts. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 
Q. Is that lineal feet?—-A. No, sir, that is board feet. That includes waste, 
of course. We have to allow for wastage. That is the material it takes to 
finish the parts up; and the extension of that is $14.47. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Does that complete our cost of material? Is there anything else to 


add?—A. We have the hardware. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Does that include the short tongue, the truck?—A. No, that is the binder 
less hitch or any other attachments. 
Q. It does not include the short tongue?—A. No, sir, that is listed with 


fore-carriages. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. Then you have the paint?—A. We have bolts, nuts, rivets and small 
hardware; will I total that? 

Q. Yes, please?—A. Mr. Chairman, you are looking for weights, will I 
give you the weight of these bolts and nuts? 

Q. If you have it?—A. I can give you bolts and nuts and the washers— 
there are some parts which are bought, take wood screws and cotters and other 
little items like that that are bought by the thousand or by the gross, I could 
not give you the weight of that, but I will give you the total extension of all 
the bolts and what we call hardware, tacks, and so on, and I will give you the 
weights; will that be satisfactory? 

Q. Quite sufficient?—A. I will give you the weights of the parts that are 
shown by weight. The weight of the bolts and nuts and washers, as far as 
they are bought by weight, Mr. Chairman, is 52-61 pounds, and the extension 
is $3.51. 

Q. That is what you call hardware?—A. That is hardware. 

Q. Then what is the next item? If some unscrupulous lumbermen get you 
to buy some wood that has some knot-holes in it, do you charge anything for 
the putty that has to be put in?—A. No, I do not think so, sir; we pick out 
good wood. 

Q. You are never in that unfortunate position?—A. No, sir, our chief 
inspector would not let that by. The paint material, sir, is $2.81%4 9. 

Q. What is that paint material composed of?—A. All the colours, the 
permanent red, the linseed oil, and the dryers, the turpentine, benzine, striping 
colours, and so forth. 

Q. The paint, $2.81. Now, what else?—A. Printed matter. That is the 
instructions to set up the machine, and the stickers that go on the machine, 
saying, “ Oil here,” and “Be careful,” and so on. That is 12 cents. 

Q. Is it fair to charge to the machine the booklet that goes out?—A. It is 
sent with it. 

Q. Very well, we will call that printed matter. Do you have your own 
printing plant?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, have you forgotten anything?—A. You can check me if you 
wish. That totals $96.86% 0. 

Q. That is for material?—A. That is material on the main machine. 

Q. We will just deal with the main machine, because your price is for the 
main machine. 

Mr. Sates: No, Mr. Chairman, we buy the whole thing complete. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. We will build the complete machine this morning, then. What else 
is there? What did you say your amount was, please?—A. $96.86-;7,; that is 
the material that goes into the machine itself. Crating material—shall I give 
you the total of that? 

Q. Yes, please?—A. $1.69-7,. That is crating material. Four-horse trees 
—do you wish the detail of those? 

Q. No, give us the the total?—A. You will hardly get the weight without 
it. 

Mr. Garpiner: We are not concerned about the weight, it is the prices 
we want. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Can you not give us the aggregate without the weight?—A. Yes, I can. 
_ Q. Just give us the aggregate, whatever it is—A. The steel and iron weighs 
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24-33 pounds, and there is 17-63 feet of lumber used to make the trees, and the 
total extension of the material is $2.22-.2,. 
Q. Is there anything else now that we should put in? 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. What have you in that, have you the four-horse evener, and the four 
whiffles?—A. I have the four-horse evener, two double trees and four single 
trees. Then there is the neck yoke. The steel and iron in a neck yoke weighs 
1:69 pounds; the lumber, 2-08 feet; extension for material 29-3, cents. 

Q. Which carriage are you quoting now?—A. No. 8 automobile fore- 
carriage. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What does that mean?—A. That is the truck in the front that carries 
the weight of the machine and enables it to turn corners. The cast-iron weighs 
70:02 pounds, at $3.25 per hundred pounds, extension $2.27--6;. 

Q. Just go ahead. The cast-iron in the fore-carriage weighs 70-02 pounds? 
—A. Yes, and at $3.25 per hundred pounds, it is $2.27-38. The malleable iron, 
1-39 pounds at $8.23-4 is -11-34. Angle steel, 3-inch by 2-inch by ,3,-inch, 
14-28 pounds at $3.72 per hundred pounds, -53-5; 24-inch, 14-49 pounds at 
$3.45 per hundred pounds, 50 cents. 


24” by 14” by 4”, 6.70 Ibs. at $3.45 per 100 Ibs., extension 23. 1c. 
13” ts 14” « i 6.45 “ 3.45 “ “cb 29:13 
14” ce 14” 73 3s”, 1.94 be 3.50 “ek “ec 6.3 
Q. Is that all of the fore-carriage?—A. No, sir. 


The CHatrrmMan: Well, it is after 1 o’clock. I think we will adjourn 
now until 2.30 p.m. 


The Committee adjourned until 2.30 p.m. 


Afternoon Session 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into agricultural conditions 
through Canada, resumed at 2.30 p.m., Mr. McMaster, the Chairman, presiding. 


C. 8. W. SuHort recalled. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Now, Mr. Short, we have pretty nearly finished with the fore carriage. 
The last item you gave us, for something or other was, 6.8 cents—A. Smooth 
finish machinery steel, 1-;,-inch diameter, 11.50 pounds, $3.67 per 100 pounds, 
extension 42.2 cents. 

_ Tron finish machinery steel $-inch diameter, 5.80 pounds, $3.45 per 100 
pounds, extension 20 cents. 

Flat steel square inch, 1l-inch by ;-inch, 5.12 pounds, $3.62 per 100 
pounds, extension 18.5 cents. 

14-inch by }-inch, 2.79 pounds, $3.45 per 100 pounds, extension 9.6 cents. 

13-inch by 4-inch, 2.83 pounds, $2.45 per 100 pounds, extension 9.8 cents. 

2-inch by 41-inch, .75 pounds, $3.45 per 100 pounds, extension 2.6 cents. 

21-inch by 4-inch, 4.14 pounds, $3.45 per 100 pounds, extension 14.3 cents. 

24-inch by 4-inch, 1.33 pounds, $3.45 per 100 pounds, extension 4.6 cents. 
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2-inch by 3-inch, 3.40 pounds, $3.35 per 100 pounds, extension 11.4 cents. 

24-inch by 3-inch, 5.24 pounds, $3.45 per 100 pounds, extension 18.1 cent. 

4-inch by 7';-inch, 2.83 pounds, $3.45 per 100 pounds, extension 9.8 cents. 
14-inch by 3-inch, 7.94 pounds, $3.35 per 100 pounds, extension 26.6 cents. 

Tron finished screw stock: 1,;-inch diameter, .88 pounds, $3.35 per 100 
pounds, extension 2.9 cents. 

Q. When were those figures made up that you are reading from?—A. Well, 
we have these costs in preparation with others since a couple of months. You 
see, we make out quite a few of them together, and get one class of work done 
on them, to find the weight of the materials. We get that done for four or five 
‘or six machines. 

Q. These are the last costs that you have compiled?—A. Yes, sir. Bolt 
steel: $-inch diameter, 1.96 pounds, $3.40 per 100 pounds, extension 6.7 cents; 
4-inch diameter, 2.18 pounds, $3.45 per 100 pounds, extension 7.5 cents. Steel 
_ pipe: 2-inch diameter, .11 of a foot, $3.34 per 100 ft., extension .4 cents; }-inch 
diameter, 1.05 ft., $5.06 per 100 ft., extension 5.3 cents. Purchased grease cups, 
2 of them: $3.60 per 100 pieces; extension 6.1 cents. 

Q. For the two of them?—A. Yes, sir. Wood: 25-19 ft., extension $2.15,%5. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. What is that for?—A. That is for the long pole and the short pole. There 
is another piece of lumber, a block, 2.45 ft.; extension 20 cents. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Now, does that finish the fore carriage?—A. No, sir. There is one more 
piece of lumber, 1.66 ft., extension, 15.2 cents. 
Q. What is the next?—A. Bolts, nuts, washers, and so on—hardware. Will 
I detail that? 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. No. Give it in a bunch—A. The weight is 9.72 pounds, and the exten- 
sion is 50.5 cents. Paint: Extension 27.1 cents. 
Q. Where do you buy your paint, or do you make your own—A. We buy 


the raw materials, and mix our own paint. 
Q. What is the total cost of the fore carriage?—A. The material is $9.29. 


By the Chairman: 
“ Q. That is the cost of the material that goes into the fore carriage?—A. 
es. 

Q. Tell me what are the constituent parts of your paint? Linseed oil—is 
that dutiable?—A. I do not know anything about the Juties on materials. 

Q. We have the tariff here. Linseed oil, item No. 258, per 100 pounds, 
$1.25, under the British preferential tariff; $1.55, intermediate tariff, and $1.65 
general tariff. Now, what else goes in? Turpentine?-—A. Benzine. 

Q. Turpentine?—A. Well, very little turpentine. 

Q. What other trade name is there for benzine? I do not see it included 
‘in the index. What would it be under, do you know?—A. I do not know it by 
any other name, sir. 


By Mr. Milne: 
Q. Is it a petroleum product?—A. I am not acquainted with that. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. We will not spend the time looking that up. What other thing is there? 
Red lead?—A. We use permanent red powder—dry permanent red. 
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By Mr. McKay: 


Q. You mix your own paints, I suppose, because you make a better paint, 
‘and a cheaper one.—A. We claim it is more suitable for our purposes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Is benzine a liquid dryer?—A. Yes. 

Q. I think it would fall under Article 249 in the tariff. Are your paint and 
colours ground in spirits?—-A. Ground in oil. 

Q. Have we got all the material in now, or is there anything else?—A. 
That is not a complete binder. There is the sheaf carrier. 

Q. Can you just aggregate or lump that together?—A. Do you not want 
the weight of these? 

Q. Give me the weight?—A. Castings— 

(). Give me the weights of the whole thing—A. There are different grades 
of steel. 

Q. I should not complain or suggest a change of method, but the day is 
wearing on. If you have it all together I would be glad to get it. What does 
the sheaf carrier cost altogether?—A. I will give you the weight in total. It 
will weigh 64-35 pounds. Extension, $2.77;%. 

Q. Mostly built of steel, I suppose?—A. Steel, malleable and cast iron 
castings. 

Q. Does that finish up the binder?—A. No, sir. We have the wind canvas 
and the outside reel support. 

Q. Do those come in with the ordinary price of the machine?—A. The 
outside reel support. 

Q. What does it weigh and what does it cost?—A. Do you want it in total? 

Q. Yes, please——A. The weight is 67 pounds, extension $2.96,45. 

Q. Does that complete it? What else is there?—A. There is the wind 
canvas. 

Q. Well now, what is that?—A. I think I had better total these. 

Q. No, thank you.—A. Because the canvas and the woodwork is not——. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. It will not take two minutes to give that?—A. It will not take long to 
detail that. Iron castings, 2.28 pounds at $3.25 per 100 pounds. Extension, 7.4 
cents. Canvas, 1.18 yards at $22.29 per hundred yards; extension, 26.3 cents. 
Wood 6.98 feet—I am grouping these together. 

Q. Yes.—A. 67.6 cents. 


By the Chairman: 

Anything more?—A. Just the bolts and hardware. I will just total them 
up. 
‘ Yes, please —A. Weight, 1.12 pounds. Extension, 9.9 cents. 
Well now, have we got our machine completed. 


By Mr. Sales: 
What is the windshield?—A. $1.11%o. 
Is that the lot?—A. That is the material on the binder. 
The total is what?—A. $116.58. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Well now, that was totalled up when? You had that in your book, did 
you not?—A. Yes. 
Q. When was that figure arrived at, do you know?—A. As I have explained 
before, these weights have been in preparation, and the sheets have been m 
preparation for probably two months. 
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Q. I was just wondering when that figure of $116.58 as the aggregate of 
all the machinery that went into the binder was arrived at. Was it arrived at 
a month ago?—A. The material was priced on May 3. 

Q. Just a few days ago?—A. Yes. 

Q. It was not priced before May 3?—A. No, sir, those are the present 

rices. 
: Q. This figure of $116.58 was not arrived at until May 3?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You are quite sure about that?—A. Yes. 

Q. How does this material cost compare with last year?—A. I have not 
the figures with me, Mr. Chairman. I cannot say. 

Q. How long have you been charged with this part of the work for your 
company ?—A. Some ten years, Mr. Chairman. 

Q. Will you tell us whether the material was higher or lower last year?— 
A. It was lower last year. 

Q. Can you give us within a couple of dollars, what the amount was last 
year?—A. I do not think I can, Mr. Chairman. 

Q. What were you selling your binder for last year?—A. I have no know- 
ledge of selling prices, Mr. Chairman. : 

Q. Let us turn to the labour. What does the labour cost for this binder?— 
A. The wages as shown by last season, Mr. Chairman, $44.24. 

Q. That is based on the cost of labour last year?—A. Yes. 

Q. Labour on last year’s basis would be—.—A. $44.24. 

Q. Is there anything else to add besides labour?—A. There would be the 
factory expenses. 

Q. I suppose you have last year’s basis of factory expenses?—A. Yes, just 
up to a certain point. 

Q. Up to what point?—A. This does not include the expense of the Pur- 
chasing Department, the purchasing and following up of orders. 

Q. We will put it as factory expenses. We will leave room for other 
expenses. Factory expense on last year’s basis is what?—A. $33.21. 

Q. Of what items is factory expense composed?—A. Here is a list of our 
expense accounts. 

Q. You might just give it to us——A. There is the Medical Department. 

Q. Have you got that worked out on a unit basis?—A. No, sir. 

Q. The Medical Department. That is looking after the men if they get 
hurt, or anything of that sort?—A. Yes. 

Q. What does that represent in your total factory expense? What. per- 
centage?—A. I could not tell you that. 

Q. What was it last year?—A. I can only give you the total expense, which 
I have given you. I can only give you the total. 

Q. Let us take the different items of expense. There is the Medical Depart- 
ment?—A. Yes. 

Q. What else?—A. Compensation premiums. 


By Mr. Elliott: 
Q. Workmen’s compensation?—A. Yes, workmen’s compensation premiums. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Yes.—A. There is the Mechanical Department. 
Q. What does that mean?—A. That is the Master Mechanics Department. 
By Mr. Elliott: 
Q. Designers? 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. What expense in making the machine does it cover? Is it superinten- 
dents’ salaries, or what is it?—A. It is the master mechanic’s salary, and his 
department. All the expenses connected with his department. 

Q. The master mechanic’s salary and his aids?—A. Yes, and the up-keep 
of his department, and his material. 

(. J thought we had the material before?_A. There are expense items. 

Q. Take all the time you like. I do not want to hurry you. You say his 
materials. Is that the stationery he uses in his department, or what?—A. Yes. 

Q. Any other materials except stationery in his department?—A. There 
would be tracing paper and drawing implements. 

Q. What else? We have the Medical Department, 'the Compensation 
Department, the Master Mechanic’s Department?—-A. There is the Laboratory 
Department. 

Q. That is experimentation?—A. That is testing out materials of all kinds. 

Q. Testing?—A. Yes. We have a Fire Department, a Fire Prevention 
Department. 

Q. Persons who place the insurance, is that it?—A. No, sir. We have a 
Fire Department right on the premises. We have a big plant, and we keep a 
staff of firemen on day and night. 

Q. I suppose you save something by having that. You save something in 
your insurance premiums?—A. Exactly so. Belting, files, emery wheels, grind- 
stones, steam coal. 

Q. That steam coal would be quite an item, would it not?—A. Yes, it is 
a big amount. 

Q. Do you make your own motive power, or do you get it from the hydro? 
—A. We use electricity for power. This is for heating and one or two auxiliary 
engines. 

: Q. Heating and auxiliary engines?—A. Yes. Tempering oil, fuel oil, lubri- 
cating oil, tool steel, dies, jigs, forms, templates, patterns. Then we have the 
repairs to the machinery and plant. Water, gas, electric light, electric power. 

Q. Electric power would be a big item, would it not?—A. Yes, that is a 
big item. Spoiled parts, spoiled and damaged parts, experimental department, 
pattern making department. 

Q. We had patterns before?—A. These are the patterns themselves. 

Q. Pattern making department?—A. Yes. Then we have the wages of the 
superintendents, foremen, wages of the Inspection Department, wages of the 
Production Department. 

Q. What is the Production Department? That is a supervising department, 
is it?—-A. They schedule the stuff through the factory and chase up the different 
departments. They follow the work through. 

Q. To see that the work is kept up to the proper speed?—A. Up to schedule, 
yes. 

Q. Anything else in factory expenses?—A. There are a lot of other little 
items, such as sand paper, and a lot of trifling items. They are grouped in one 
account, called factory expense items. It bulks pretty large. 

Q. You say you have not got the figures for those details, although the 
aggregate amounts to $33.21?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there anything else?—A. That is as far as I can give you. Of course 
there are other expense items of which I have no knowledge at all, that must be 
added to these. 

Q. That is to say, for selling expense?—A. Yes, Head Office expense, and 
that sort of thing. The management could tell you more about that. 
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Q. That is as far as you can go with us. You have displayed to us, as far 
as you can go, the different constituents which enter into the cost of making 
a binder at the present time?—A. Yes. 

QQ. These are present date prices you have given us?—A. I have given you 
present day material prices, and I have given you wages based on the 1922 
prices, and I have given you the expense based on 1922 prices. 

Q. As far as you can see, are you going to have to pay more for your 
labour this vear than last year?—A. That is impossible to determine. 

Q. Are you paying more now than you did six months ago, for labour?— 
A. Wages have not gone up. 

Q. As far as you know, has there been any change in your factory expense 
between this year’s operations and last year’s operations?—-A. Not as far as 
I can see. 

. So that it is fair enough, in our endeavour to establish the cost of a 
machine at the present time, to take present day material prices and expense 
for labour on last year’s factory prices?—-A. Yes, I think so. 

Q. Mr. Bradshaw was asked when he was here this question: 


“Q. During normal times, Mr. Bradshaw, could you determine the 
actual cost of a binder; that is to say, in 1913?—A. Yes. 

Q. I think that is a fair proposal, to get the cost, say, from 1913 
onwards.” 


Q. Have you those figures with you?—-A. I have not got those, Mr. Chair- 
man. I made it quite clear, did I not, that these expenses were not the full 
expenses? 

Q. You made it quite clear that these are the factory costs-—A. Up to a 
certain point. 

Q. That is, the overhead which you charge for the head office work?—A. 
The purchasing department, and so on. 

Q. And the selling department?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Not the selling?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You do not have those?—A. No. 

Q. You are a factory cost accountant?-—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 

Q. Do these amounts include the putting of the machines together, as far as 
they go together?—A. This is the estimated cost, ready to be put on the 
car, as far as I have it. 

Q. How was your factory run last year, full blast, half time, quarter time, 
or how?—-A. No, sir, it was considerably less than one-third. 

Q. Can you remember the last year you ran full time, or almost full time? 
—A. I think the season previous to that was a fairly full year. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Would that be 1921?—A. Yes, sir. 
By the Chairman: 

Q. You ran practically full blast in 1921?-—A. Fairly so. 

Q. Do you remember what your factory expense was that year?—A. No, 
sir. I am sorry I cannot carry all those figures in my head. 

Q. Can you tell me how it would compare with the figure for this year? 
—A. I would say it would be lower, on account of the mass production, the 
bigger production. 

Q. Could you give us an idea what the difference would be?—A. No, sir. 
I would not attempt to make any statement that I could not substantiate. 
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@. I am not asking you to substantiate the statement, I am asking you 
as a gentleman who has been there for ten years to give us some idea of the 
relative difference between factory expense when running a little under one- 
third, and when running full blast. It seems to me that you should have a 
pretty shrewd idea of what the difference would be—A. 1 am afraid I have 
not. All I can say is that I think it would be lower than the figure we ascer- 
tained for last season. 

Q. You could not tell whether it would be one-half as much or two-thirds 
as much?-—A. No, sir, I am afraid I could not. 


The CuammMan: Are there any other questions anybody would like to ask? 
Mr. Sates: J think not, Mr. Chairman. 


The CuairMAN: We are very much obliged to you, Mr. Short, for your 
clear statement and your patience in building up this machine with us. 


Witness: That is only one machine, sir. 


ey Mr. Sales: 


Q. Would it take you very long to tell us how much a wagon would cost? 
—A. It does not bulk as much as a binder. 

Q. Suppose you sit down and figure it out for us.—A. I have not got that 
information with me. We do not make wagons in Toronto, Mr. Sales. 

Q. What do you make in Toronto besides these binders; do you make 
mowers?—A. No, sir. The mowers are made in Brantford. We make drills, 
cultivators, cutting boxes, hay loaders, hay tedders, hay rakes. 

Q. Have you the cost of any of those, the drill for instance?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. Have you any figures for any of the other machines you make in 
Toronto at all?—A:’No, ‘sir. 


Witness retired. 


THoMas BRADSHAW, recalled. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Bradshaw, I would like to continue with you tu its completion the 
cost of these binders. Mr. Short has taken us down to the factory expense, 
but he has been unable to give us the purchasing expense, head office expense 
and selling expense.—A. I will be glad to give you those, Mr. Chairman. But 
may I make one statement before I do that? 

Q. Certainly.—A. At the previous meeting I attended, you requested me 
to submit to you the estimated cost of a binder, which has been gone over part 
by part by Mr. Short. It was pointed out that any such estimate, in the light 
of present day cost of material, would be meaningless and misleading. In such 
a business as the making of agricultural machinery it is impossible, as Mr. 
Short has pointed out, to determine from month to month the actual cost of 
the product, because of the many different machines and attachments which are 
built. They vary in size, also in design, and because many of them go through 
the factory at one and the same time, it is only after the full year’s operations 
have been completed and an analysis made of manufacturing, administration, 
distribution and branch operations that it is possible to determine accurately 
the cost of the product. It is not a difficult matter to estimate from time to 
time the amount for which a machine can be produced, as Mr. Short has done 
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to-day. That is a simple matter, provided you have first of all given certain 
rigid conditions. But where production is abnormal, as it was last year, and 
when factory operations were less than one-third of normal, and where material 
prices are fluctuating, where sales are small and undetermined, then an estimate 
of cost is of very little value as a guide. It was for this reason that I 
endeavoured to point out to you how futile any figures of estimated cost would 
be. I have however with me our 1922 cost of a binder, and I shall be glad to 
give you the figures which appertain to it. 

Q. I think we realize a great deal of what you said, Mr. Bradshaw, because 
I note that on page 1281 of our proceedings I asked this question: 


“@. We have to realize that we are living in abnormal times and 
that these costs do not reflect ordinary costs, but I cannot for the life 
of me bring my mind to the idea that you do not know to within a few 
cents what each of the binders and other agricultural implements you 
turn out from your factory cost you.—A. Well— 

Q. Am I wrong?—A. I think you are wrong, if I may say so.” 


So I think I gave full credit to the fact that we are living in abnormal times. 
While you are here, we will ask you to put figures before us, which I think will 
be of great assistance to us, and which will do away with any chance of an 
unfair impression which -any mistake might make?—A. I appreciate what you 
have said just now, Mr. Chairman, because it is a very unusual thing, if I may 
say so, for a concern such as ours to be asked to come here and give this 
information, which is private, as far as our competitors are concerned. What 
we are giving to you is information that has never been disclosed and which 
may be injurious, due to the fact that it would or will find its way to our 
competitors. 

Q. I am sorry for that, but I think a fair and frank disclosure of your 
costs will not injure you but will enormously help you with all your customers, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. I will say this—I do not think there are any 
newspaper reporters present—that before the evidence is handed out for print- 
ing by the King’s Printer, we will discuss the matter with you in camera, and 
if you can explain to us that you are going to be in any way hurt or injured 
by the publication in the ordinary fashion of this information, we will see that 
vou are not injured. 


Some Memeperns: Hear, hear. 
Witness: I appreciate that very much. Take last year, 1922, our materials 
cost me—I will go over the items which Mr. Short has gone over. 


Bu the Charman: 

Q. You do not have to go over them in detail—A. No, sir. I am just 
giving you the main things he has given you. The materials last year cost us 
$86.21. 

Q. That is, as against $116?—A. As against $116.50 to-day. 


By Mr. Hammell: 
Q. That is 1922?—A. That is 1922. Our wages last year cost $56.77 as 
against $44.24, which I think is what Mr. Short gave you. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Will you explain how that comes about?—A. That is due to the small 
production we had last year, to which I referred. Mr. Short has indicated to 
you the thought that as this year’s production will be greater than last year’s, 
. hoping that our wages this year will be lower. But last year they were 
56.77. 
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Q. You mean, lower per unit?—A. Yes. 

Q. You do not want to give the impression that you are paying lower wages? 
—A. No, sir, the same wages. 

Q. What were the figures for last year?—A. $56.77. Our factory expense 
last year amounted to $26-56 as against $33-21 which he has given you this year. 
I think Mr. Short overlooked this, in connection with these factory expense items, 
that most of them have increased in the same way as materials have; for instance, 
oil and coal are higher than they were last year, and I think that accounts for 
the difference there. 

Q. You think your factory expenses will go up?—A. We think so, this year. 

Q. Will you give us a number of the items of that factory expense?—A. 
Well, coal is a very important one. 

Q. And your power cost?—A. Yes. 

. Coal is higher?—A. Coal is almost 100 per cent higher. 

Q. Than last year?—A. Yes, sir. We have to buy our coal a long way in 
advance. We contracted for the coal we are using now at the very highest peak 
price. We have to keep a tremendous stock on hand. 

Q. We can understand that——A. You have those three items. Shall I pro- 
ceed with the others? 

Q. I wish you would.—A. The next is what we call 

Q. Is this continuing last year?—A. Yes. There is what we call Adrninis- 
tration, which includes taxes, depreciation, insurance, manufacturing expense, 
for example the expense of the purchasing cepartment, the expense of the 
manager of our manufacturing is in that, and his staff. Then there is what we 
call commercial expense, all kinds of administration expenses connected with the 
head office. There would be in that, in addition to what I have already men- 
tioned, all kinds of things, such as stationery, the salaries of the officers, the 
salaries of the sales department and the running of the sales department. 

Q. Commissions paid to agents?—A. No, sir. This is only head office. I 
think it might be well to keep in mind that the business is manufacturing, and : 
then comes what you might call the wholesaling of it, then there is the retailing \ 
of it as well. Under administration we include taxes, depreciation, insurance, 
manufacturing expense, expense of the purchasing department, the expense of 
the manager of our manufacturing and of his staff, as well as commercial expense. 

We put all that at $38-65. 


By Mr. Hammell: 
Q. How much?—A. $38-65. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Roughly how is that divided?—A. I have not got the details, but I have 
given you the headings. 

Q. Taxes would be one heading?—A. Taxes would be one heading. 

Q. Does that mean municipal taxes?—A. Not merely municipal taxes, but 
all kinds of taxes. Unfortunately we had no income tax to pay last year or 
the year before. 

Q. Income taxes?—A. Yes. Our municipal taxes are very heavy. Our 
manufacturing plant is situated right in the heart of the city of Toronto. We 
occupy about 34 acres of land right in the city of Toronto, and if anyone knows 
what land is assessed at in the city of Toronto, he will realize that our taxes are 
a very important item. 

The next item after that is, freight to the consumer. 

Q. Is that a head office charge?—A. I am trying, sir, to give you the cost of 
a binder laid down at the customer’s door. 
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Q. That is what we want.—A. That was what we discussed when I was here 
before. That is $34-69. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. That is based upon what point?—-A. That is based upon a delivery point 
out of Regina. 

Q. Is that by the carload?—-A. That is by the carload to Regina, and local 
freight from Regina. ' 

Q. Is that fair, Mr. Bradshaw? Do you not usually ship a carload of 
binders to your agents?—A. We do in some places, in others we do not. 

Q. Do you in the majority of them?—A. I would think not. I may be mis- 
taken in that, but I think I am not. 

Q. How many binders are there in a carload?—A. I think there are twelve 
or thirteen. 

Q. It is a small agency that does not sell more than that number in a year? 
—A. They do not get them all at the same time. 

Q. Give us the straight rate to Regina?—A. I am giving the actual figures 
in carloads to agents or otherwise; these are the actual figures of the freight. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Actually what it costs you to put a binder in Regina?—A. No, to the 
customer outside of Regina. We pay the freight and whatever is concerned in it 
to the customer’s place, his nearest station. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. You are assuming a local freight which does not always exist?—A. I want 
to be clear about this, that whether it is local freight or carload freight, it makes 
no difference, because this is the actual figure which was paid. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. If you have anybody here who is familiar with that, you might let him 
speak of it?-A. No, sir. I am quite able to take care of myself. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Take Langham, where I used to live, about 25 miles from Saskatoon, a 
carload of binders going there will not cost as much straight from your factory. 
If they go to Saskatoon, they are unloaded there, and then shipped by loca! 
freight to Langham?—A. I quite admit that. But that is not the point at 
issue, if I may say so. The point is, what does it cost on the average to deliver 
a binder in the Regina territory. I cannot make it any plainer than that. 


Mr. HamMeuu: What can you ask fairer than that, Mr. Sales? 
By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. That is a fair proposition. This is your actual average to that point? 
—A. Yes, sir, it is. 


By the Chairman: 


_ _ Q. $24.69°—A. Yes. Then there comes our distribution cost, which 
includes the selling commission to the agent. By the way, you might want to 
know what that would be. I have no hesitation in saying what it is. I think 
it is in the neighbourhood of $24 or $25 a binder. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Based upon a straight percentage?—A. No. It is so much a binder. 
The $24 or $25 depends upon some attachments. There is also the sales tax, 
which we pay, and which on a binder amounts to $11.25, or 44 per cent on the 
price of the binder. . 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. The whole of those costs amount to how much?—A. Those costs include 
the items I have mentioned. They also include servicing and certain free repairs. 
They include also the collection commission, and the expenses of collection, and 
losses. They all come under what we term Distribution. 

Q. It is really more distribution than collection costs?—A. That is our 
grouping may not be as others would have it, but it is what we have adopted. 
That comes to $33.15. In addition to that we have our branch depot expenses. 
We have eleven of those branches throughout Canada. We have very large 
warehouses, extending from Moncton west to Westmount, Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg, Brandon, Regina, Swift Current, Calgary, Edmonton, Saskatoon and 
Yorkton. We have large and extensive warehouses which are essential for 
the storing of goods and for the storing of spare parts, so that our agents may 
be supplied from time to time, and so that our customers may be supplied from 
time to time. There is the upkeep of those branch depots, which includes 
salaries of warehousemen and those in the office; it covers travelling expenses, 
it covers taxes on the warehouses, insurance, stationery, advertising and cartage. 
All that came to $47.30 last year. 

Q. Tell me how you apportion these costs between your binders, ploughs, 
drills, and all these things?—A. We indicate a certain unit for each one. 

Q. I did not catch that?—A. We fix a certain unit for each one. We fix 
a unit for a binder, a drill, a mower, and then apportion the expense on that 
unit. It is a hypothetical unit, but it is a fair unit so far as manufacturing 
costs are concerned. It is based pretty much upon the production cost of the 
machine. The total expense is distributed upon that basis upon all the 
machinery that went through that depot. The total of that you will notice is 
$365.34. Contrast that of course naturally with the selling price of a machine. 

Q. What was it last year?—A. The one October selling price of that machine 
was $285 at Regina. We lost on each of these machines abuut $70. These 
figures may seem to you astounding, and you may think that they are impossible. 
We of course could not continue in business if we were to experience those figures 
all the time. I mention to you that we were running last year at about one- 
third our capacity, with all of these expenses going just as full as though we 
were running at full capacity. For example, our rents, our taxes, our insurance, 
our salaries, our administration costs, our warehouses, and all that sort of thing 
went on just about the same, as in normal times and it was on account of very 
limited production and limited sales that that unfortunate result was brought 
about. 

@. You told us that your loss last year was $500,000?—A. Yes. You want 
naturally a comparison with previous years. I do this on the understanding of 
what you said a few minutes ago. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Before you leave that, would you explain the $63.15 which you 
mentioned as the costs of collection; would you explain that a litte more for us, 
because I would like to know what this system of buying on time actually costs 
the farmer.—A. I will be glad to do that, Mr. Sales. Perhaps the best illustra- 
tion of the method of payment for implements may be given in the case of a 
binder in the Regina territory, and that is the one I will refer to now. The 
purchaser has the option of paying for the same in any one of the following 
ways; he can pay for it in cash, $280 at the time of delivery, say in the month 
of June or July, or $288 on the Ist of October following the date of purchase 
and delivery, that is, after he has used the binder. 

Q. No interest?—A. No interest. Or he will be charged $296 if he desired 
to make payment in two instalments, the first instalment on the Ist of October 
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following the purchase and delivery, and the second one a year later. The 
difference between the cash payment of $280, the two instalment payment 
of $296 amounting to $16 is presumed to cover in part this, first the cost of 
collection of each of the two instalments, second the proportionate share of the 
loss involved in granting or extending credit. As a matter of actual experience 
it has been found that the spread falls substantially short of covering these 
charges. The instalments themselves carry interest which in part meets the 
interest for deferred payment and part helps to meet the balance of the cost 
of collection and losses incurred; but it is stated that the difference between the 
cash and the deferred payments is not, even with the interest, adequate to cover 
a reasonable interest charge of say seven per cent, the cost of collection and the 
losses incurred by giving an extended time for payment, and as the Chairman 
said at the last meeting:— 


“Tt would be vastly more profitable and satisfactory if all trans- 
actions could be carried out on a strictly cash basis.” 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. If they were would you be able to sell for less than this $280 for 
instance?—A. Not much less than $280, although we might if better conditions 
in regard to collections were in existence in Western Canada; the cost of col- 
lecting in the West, as we all know, is very heavy, on account, of the conditions 
which the West is experiencing at the present time. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you ever calculated what the cost of collection is on a binder say 
last year?—A. Yes, we have. 

Q. Can you give us that?—A. I think I have that figure here, Mr. Chair- 
man. Our collection expenses last year represented 8.6 per cent. 

Q. Eight per cent of your total receipts?—A. Of our total receipts. 

Q. It cost you 8 per cent to collect?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Are you familiar with other businesses?—A. Yes. 

Q. How does that compare with the cost in other business?—A. In the 
automobile business, which is a practically cash business, of course it would be 
outrageous. If our business were on a cash basis our collection expenses would 
be reduced to a minimum, but ever since implements have been sold jin this 
country, they have been sold on extended time, and it is one of the features of 
the business which, personally, I think should be changed as rapidly as possible, 
and which we would welcome. 

Q. As a matter of fact, if the farmers of this country could or would buy 
for cash, you would be able to reduce the cost of machinery by something like 
seven per cent?—A. I would think so, approximately. 

Q. Give us your ideas on that?—A. I think we could reduce the price of 
machinery very nearly by that percentage. Just to give an illustration of the 
conditions even in Eastern Canada, our collection percentage is nearly 20 per 
cent lower than it was three years ago. 

Q. Will you repeat that please?—A. In Eastern Canada even, the collection 
of farmer’s notes is very much worse than it was three, four or five years ago. 
And whenever a note is overdue, as you know, then of course the expenses begin 
to pile up. I do not mean to say the expense of proceedings, because these are 
no legal expenses. They are our own expenses; they are the expenses of our 


staff, the expenses of the bank in collecting, and there are the expenses of men 
sometimes sent out to collect. 


Mr. Sates: I am surprised that it is as low as that, Mr. Bradshaw. If you 
had said 25 per cent I would not have been shocked. 
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_ The Cuatrman: Well, Mr. Sales, I am deeply shocked at eight per cent; 
if seems to me a tremendous burden on the industry, and these burdens on the 
industry must inevitably be shifted to the consumer. I think it is a terrible 
burden for the consumer to pay eight per cent for the collecting of a debt. 

Mr. Sauxrs: I am relieved to find it is no more. 

The Witness: There is this to be said, Mr. Chairman; the one who pays 
cash does not bear the burden. The man who pays cash for his implement, in 
this case gets it for $280. In the other case he pays $296, and interest as well. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is not eight per cent difference though—aA. No, not quite. 
Q. What is the difference?—A. It is less than 74, 64 probably. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. You have an item here, Mr. Bradshaw, of $63.15 that I would like an 
explanation of, because I understood you to mention collection in connection 
with that.—A. Well, I mentioned in that, connection that there is $11.25 for the 
Sales Tax, and there is $24 for the agent’s commission. Then take your 
collection expense that I have mentioned and then there are free repairs and 
some other things. 


By Mr. Milne: 

Q. These notes for a year, does the local agent get any commission on 
notes that are collected by him? When you sell a machine on two payments, 
one this fall and another next fall, does the agent get any commission on 
collecting those notes?—A. We keep back part of the commission until the 
final note is paid. He does not get an extra commission. We keep back a 
certain percentage of his original commission of $24 until that note is paid, 
as an incentive to the agent to try to heip to collect that note. He does not get 
anything additional. 

Q. He gets just the $24?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. The $24 paid to the agent represents the reward of the agent for selling 
the machine and for collecting the price2?—A. Yes, or for assisting in collecting. 
Sometimes he is not as effective as he should be, but that is the case. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 

Q. When you send your collector out into the country, Mr. Bradshaw, is 
it your custom to expect the local agent to drive your collector out?—A. It is. 

Q. Does he receive any reward for that driving?—A. No, he is supposed to 
give that service free, but you know it is difficult to always get the local agent 
to do what you expect him to do and what he should do. 

Mr. Sates: I have seen them hire a team and drive 16 miles and not collect 
a dollar. That is why I am surprised at it being so low. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. The agent is human like everyone else. Now Mr. Bradshaw if you 
will give us some comparisons with what you might call normal years ——A. Tell 
me which year you would like. 

Q. What is the last normal year?—A. At our last meeting we started about 


1913. Would you like to take 1913? 
Q. I think that would be right—A. Our material costs in 1913 were $45.55. 


Our wages were $25.10. Our factory expenses $5.51. 
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Q. Did you take the same things under the heading of factory and other 
expenses?—A. Yes, these are built up on identically the same basis. 

Q. So there is an increase of 500 per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. $5.51 as against $26.56. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. And $33.21 this year—A. Well, you see, in 1918 Mr. Chairman, the 
factory was running at its fullest capacity. Last year it was running at only 
one third of its capacity and all of these items are tremendously affected by 
mass production. That is one of the things that the United States to-day is the 
leader in. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Just by reason of mass production?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And the reason for that is that they have such a tremendous area around 
them within which trade flows freely, without let or hindrance?—A. Yes, they 
have their own country, 110 millions of population and a tremendous farming 
community. Take the automobile industry; the reason that they are able to 
make automobiles as cheaply as they do in the States is simply because of the 
home consumption. Their export as compared with the home consumption 1s 
small. It is that tremendous volume of home trade that helps to make the 
home trade cost low. Now in administration you will see some very startling 
figures here. Administration is only $5.10 in 1913. ; 

Q. Does the general manager’s salary come into administration?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did they have the same general manager then?—A. No. Unfortun- 
ately, Sir Lyman is not here. Sir Lyman Jones was general manager then. 
And Mr. Thomas Findley was assistant general manager. They have both 
passed away. This may be a reflection, these high costs, on the present general 
manager. 

Q. What did you say that was?—A. $5.10. 

Q. That is really startling. What is that due to? Salaries have not gone 
up five times since 1913?—A. No, but look at the product. In 1913 we had a 
tremendous product. We furnished to Russia in 1913 I think about 10 or 12 
thousand reapers, and when you can get a run like that it brings down the cost 
tremendously. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. When you finish this we will ask you the number you produced in 1922 
as compared with the number produced in 1913?—A. I am sorry I have not got 
those figures here, Mr. Chairman, but I may be able to give you some informa- 
tion. Take the freight, that is the next item. That has not changed a great 
deal. It is $23.91. 

Q. The administration was $38.65 as against $5.10 in 1913. Then the credit 
to the customer was $23.91 in that year. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 
Q. Is that to the same area as the previous one?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is the item of $34.69?—A. That was freight in 1922. Will I go 
over those figures for 1922 again for you? 


Q. No, just make the comparison?—A. 1922, materials, $86.21 as against 
$45.55. 
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Wages $56.77 as against $25.10. 

Factory expenses $26.56 as against $5.51. 

Administration, $38.65 as against $5.10. 

Freight, $34.69 as against $23.91. 

Distribution costs, $63.15 as against $29.41. 

Branch depots, $47.31 as against $29.41. 

A total of $163.99 as against $353.34. 

In that year we sold our binder for $170, and the difference was the profit 
we made on it. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. That is the cash price, $1707—A. Yes. 
Q. And the time price?—A. $185. About $15 difference. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Would you call that year a normal year or a particularly good year? 
—A. You see the war came on in 1914, and it was a normal year, if we exclude 
the war. We have never had really a normal year since then. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. It was a normal year up to that time?—A. Yes. The war has disturbed 
agricultural machine manufacturing I think equally as much as it has affected 
almost any other manufacturers’ business. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. How long ago was it that you used to sell a binder for about $125 or 
$130?—A. I think I can tell you that. It is a good many years ago. Those 
are the good old days. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. The good old days?—A. Yes. In 1899 we used to sell for $140. But it 
is not the same binder and we should not compare them. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Can you give us any idea of what your total output of binders was in 
1913 as compared with last year? You have not the exact figures I know but 
have you any idea?—A. I would hazard a guess. I think in 1913 our output 
would be between 20 and 23 thousand of binders, and I think last year our 
output was about 7 thousand. 

Q. Just about one-third?—-A. Yes. Then there are one or two matters, 
Mr. Chairman, which I would not like left just as they were left at our last 
meeting, if I may refer to them? 

Q. Certainly?—-A. If I may just refer to them as they come to me. The 
first is a small matter. Mr. Gardiner referred to the question of a cultivator, 
and he said that three years ago he bought a cultivator and paid $75 cash and 
that the time price was only $1.25 more, and he asked what incentive is there 
to pay cash under these conditions, when the cash and time price are so close 
together. When I got back to the office I looked up the cash price in 1917 for 
an eight-foot cultivator, and I found it was $74, and the spread between such 
price and the one October payment was $3, making the October price $77. Not 
a difference of $1.25. The incentive to pay cash in this case is represented by a 
discount allowance at the rate of over nine per cent per annum, saving an 
appreciable amount. I do not know whether you are quite definite about your 
figures, Mr. Gardiner, but in looking up our price list, the figures in that price 
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list are what I have just given now, and that would be the incentive for one to 
pay cash. I cannot find out the exact facts in your own particular case, but 
that is the practice. 


Mr. Hammeti: What make was the cultivator you bought, Mr. Gardiner? 


Mr. Garptner: Massey-Harris. In 1917 the agent perhaps charged me a 
dollar more for the cash price than he ought to have done. Perhaps I have a 
dollar coming to me. 


The Witness: I cannot say anything about that, sir. But I want to give 
you the facts as I find them. Now Mr. Sales spoke at the last meeting about 
interest on notes. I would like to clear that up. He desired to have informa- 
tion in reference to the rates of interest charged by the company on amounts 
owing to it. The rates vary in Western Canada from eight to nine per cent. 
Eight per cent in Alberta and Manitoba and nine per cent in Saskatchewan. It 
is assumed that the company is entitled to seven per cent on all money due 
to it and payment of which is deferred. I think that will be admitted to be a 
fair rate of interest to which the company is entitled. The difference between 
the seven per cent and the eight or nine per cent only partially covers the cost 
of collecting current paper, as I have already explained. After maturity, 
though, ten per cent is charged on overdue amounts in Manitoba and Alberta, 
and nine per cent in Saskatchewan. This leaves, over and above the seven per 
cent to which the company as I said before is fairly entitled for the deferred pay- 
ment, only from two to three per cent, which, as is well known, is not adequate 
for the extra cost involved in collecting overdue paper. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. But you will remember, Mr. Bradshaw, that Mr. Chisholm, sitting at 
your left, said it was fixed by legislation?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is your interpretation of that?—A. We charge what the legislature 
permits us to charge. 

Q. They do not permit you to charge any more than nine.—A. For paper 
before it is due, and that is all we charge. 

Q. We used to get it at eight before that—A. Mr. Hossack tells me that 
the Saskatchewan law will only permit us to charge the same rate of interest 
for overdue paper as for paper that is current. 

Q. Yes, that is paid by the man who meets his obligations—A. The nine 
per cent, yes. That I think is fair. What are you paying on mortgages at the 
present time in Saskatchewan? You are paying eight per cent on a mortgage 
which is a security on the land; and do you mean to say that taking paper for 
an implement which is immediately deteriorated by the use of it, the first day, 
and running the risk in connection with that, that it is unfair to charge nine 
per cent? 

Q. I cannot see why you should charge the Saskatchewan farmer any more 
than the Alberta farmer for his first payment. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. In this case, Mr. Bradshaw, you are only allowed to charge nine per 
cent, when the note is overdue, consequently you charge one per cent more. 
That is, the rate of interest you can charge on an overdue machine account 
is nine per cent in Saskatchewan?—A. Yes. 

Q. But owing to the fact that you cannot charge more than that when it 
is overdue, you charge nine per cent up to the due date?—A. Yes. 

Q. But in Manitoba and Alberta where there is no such legislation you 


charge eight per cent up to the due date?—A. Yes. 
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Q. And ten per cent when it is overdue?—A. Yes, because we think nine 
per cent is an unfair rate. 

Mr. Sates: The point I want to make clear once and for all is this: the 
Government of Saskatchewan does not compel you to charge nine per cent. 


Mr. Hammety: They do not compel him to charge anything at all. 


Mr. Sates: That is all right, but the machine company’s agent—as I have 
stated over and over again—has stated to his customers that this rate of 
interest is set by the Provincial Government and he cannot do anything different; 
but that is not so, because the note is blank where the interest is to be filled up. 


The Wirness: That is quite true. I admit that we charge as much as the 
law will permit us. 


Mr. Sates: All I want is to get over to my Saskatchewan farmers the fact 
that the Provincial Government did not fix the interest rate at nine per cent; it 
fixes a maximum of nine per cent. 


The Witness: Yes, that is quite true. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Is the situation this: there is no limit of nine per cent in the provinces 
of Manitoba and Alberta, therefore you charge eight per cent up to maturity 
and ten per cent after maturity?—A. Yes. 

Q. But as the Legislature of Saskatchewan has imposed a maximum of 
nine per cent for interest, you charge nine per cent up to the maturity and nine 
per cent after maturity.—A. That is exactly the case, Mr. Chairman. 

Q. Well, do you know what this heaping up of interest reminds me of, Mr. 
Bradshaw? ‘“ The destruction of the poor is their poverty.” It may be good 
business and it may be proper, but it is an unfortunate fact that the people 
who fall behind are the people upon whom the additional load is placed —A. That 
is the case, Mr. Chairman, and it is very regrettable, and I appreciate that. But 
is it not the fact the world over? Take for example our own case; back in 
1913, at the end of the year we used to clean up our business, after we got 
our collections in, and pay off our overdraft at the bank and sometimes we had 
a credit balance; of course in our manufacturing season our credit was extended, 
but when we got our collections in, in the fall of the year, our bank account was 
about even or else showed a credit balance; but since 1914, in view of the high 
cost of materials and the high cost of labour, it has taken almost twice as much 
to carry on and we have to pay heavy interest charges for a great number of 
years on heavy overdrafts, and that has borne down upon us. It is no excuse, 
I don’t offer it as an excuse for the condition of the farmers in the West, but I 
say it strikes us all in the same way. 

Q. The thing that strikes me—and I am not a business man and I may be 
quite wrong—is that the psychological effect on the man who was trying to pay 
but did not have the wherewithal to pay, and seeing that after his paper fell due 
the interest rate was augmented, might be to discourage him to such an extent 
that the loss through that psychological cause would more than offset the 
advantage of any additional rate of interest charged?—A. Of course, on overdue 
paper, you know in your own profession that the expenses involved in the collec- 
tion of it are heavy; it is not the interest that is charged that covers the cost, 
but whenever it is overdue the expense to the one holding the paper begins to 


mount up. 
By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. There is another feature, Mr. Chairman. What proportion of you 
debts will be overdue in Saskatchewan, more than fifty per cent of them?—A. 


1 would think so, yes. 
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Q. That is year by year would that be so?—A. No. You are talking of 
the present time, are you not? 

Q. No, we are talking about even further back than the present time.—A. 
What period? It varies. 

Q. Say in the last five years—A. At the present time it is worse than 
five years ago; much worse than five years ago. 

Q. That is you have more overdue accounts?—A. Certainly. Five years 
ago the farmer of the West scarcely owed anyone anything, I think. 


Mr. Sates: This Act was passed in 1914, Mr. Bradshaw. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. What I am getting at is this, that in Saskatchewan where the Govern- 
ment has set a maximum rate of interest, the interest paid by farmers on 
machinery in the aggregate, would be greater than it is in a province where 
you only charge eight per cent on notes until they are due, unless your over- 
due accounts are more than fifty per cent of your whole business. That might 
be true of this year, but I would judge that in previous years your overdues 
would not amount to more than fifty per cent of your business would it?—A. In 
a good year—- 

Q. There is another thing, you speak of overdue accounts, this note runs 
for a year, does it?—A. Something like that. 

Q. Unless it is overdue for another vear it would not be a fair comparison; 
it might ke only overdue a month or two months, so that in the aggregate your 
interest collections, the interest payments for the farmers on the machinery 
notes would be greater in Saskatchewan than in either of the other provinces? 
A. I could not answer that question. 

Q. You would think that would be possible?—-A. I would not like to say 
yes or no because I have not looked into it. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Did you come prepared to show costs from 1913 on?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you see any objection to giving those?—A. In the same way you 
have asked before I will be glad to give them to you; would you like to take 
those now? 

Q. I think we will take them now?—A. Do you desire them in detail? 

Q. No?—A. In the amount. In 1914 the cost was $171.33. 

Q. Compare the price?—A. The price then was $170. In 1915, the costs 
were $160.74, and the price of the binder was $170. 

Q. What accounted for the diminution of costs?—A. This was really a 
phenomenal year in production and sales. You remember that the Govern- 
ment suggested that the farmers should go in for great production, and the 
result was there was a larger sale of implements that year, in fact our sales 
increased that year 21 per cent. 

Q. And it is due rather to increase of production and diminution of 
expenses?—A. Well, you see the more sales there are the less relatively the 
cost would be for the various departments of the company; for xample out 
depots, their expenses decreased 41 per cent that year. In 1916 the cost was 
$165.79, and the price of the binder that year was $174. In 1917, the next year, 
the cost was $195.89, and the price of the binder was $201. In 1918 the cost 
was $242.43; and our price was $257. 

Q. We are beginning to go up in costs?—A. Yes. In 1919 the cost was 
$287.51, and the price was $267. In 1920 the cost was $300.48, and the price 
of the binder was $296. Then in 1921 when we made our very heavy loss 
the cost of the binders then was $392.91, which was the peak, and the price 
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of the binder was $337. Then you come down to 1922 where the cost was 
$353.34, and the price was $285. 

Q. Last year was about the greatest difference between the cost of pro- 
duction and the price?—A. Yes, a difference of $70 last year, and the year 
before was $60; but those are the two disastrous years in our business. 


By Mr. Hammell: 
Q. What is the present year going to be?—A. I think it is going to be 
better. 
Q. I hope so?—A. I hope so too. 


By Mr. Milne: 


Q. Do you think this gives a fair representation of the other implements 
too?—A. No, I would hardly think it would be, because I think there is less 
margin in a binder than there is in any implement we make; it is the principal 
implement of the farmer. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Of the wheat farmer?—A. Yes. I would like to bring that question up, 
because it was brought up by Mr. Milne and Mr. Gardiner last meeting, it was 
during the discussion at the session of the Committee that I think it was Mr. 
Milne or Mr. Gardiner who asked what proportion of the farmer’s equipment 
was represented by the binder? I ventured the opinion that the binder would 
represent one-quarter of the value of his implements, but as there appeared 
to be some doubt I looked it up for myself, and I find this to be the case: in 
Ontario the farmer’s equipment at to-day’s prices, a seven-foot binder, six-foot 
mower, ten-foot rake, twelve-foot disc harrow, three-section drag harrow, 
thirteen-tooth cultivator, thirteen disc drill, a walking plough and a light gang 
plough, the total cost of those would be $799.50; while the price of the binder 
would be $258, which would represent about 32 per cent of his outfit. Then I 
have taken for Western Canada the implements that he would likely require 
there, and I have taken an eight-foot binder, five-foot mower, ten-foot rake, 
sixteen-foot disc harrow, three-section drag harrow, a twenty double dise drill, 
fourteen-inch high lift gang, the total of those is $965.75, of which the binder is 
se and therefore the binder represents about, 30 per cent of the total cost of 
that outfit. 


By Mr. Milne: 

Q. You have not the cultivator in?—A. No, I have left it out, unfortun- 
ately. Another thing is I have not taken into account a tractor or a thresher. 
Those are exceptional with the ordinary farmer in the West, the small farmer. 

Q. They are getting pretty common though?—A. I am afraid those are 
the things that run him into trouble, are they not? We do not build a thresher; 
we have built some tractors, but we are not building tractors now. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. What is the total cost?—A. The total cost in the West $965.75. 
Mr. Sates: I have never been able to farm with such a small amount of 
machinery. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Before we leave that, have you got the cost of an outfit for the mixed 
farmer in New Brunswick who is growing potatoes in addition to hay and 
grain?—A. No. 
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Q. One binder will cut for two ploughs without any difficulty in the world? 
A. Yes, that is quite true. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. I know in the East farmers will often have two mowers, and two rakes, 
and two ploughs and two harrows, two disc harrows, and only one binder; in 
addition to that he has a potato planter, which is a costly machine, the wheat 
cultivator and horse rake, sprayer, and digger, that costs $250 in addition, so 
that his binder would be very small in proportion?—A. There was another 
matter I was very anxious indeed to bring before you, because I think it is really 
important that it should be brought before you. The Hon. Mr. Hamilton, he is 
Minister for Agriculture for Saskatchewan—Mr. Caldwell referred to it and 
some other gentleman referred to it, and I would like to bring it before you 
to-day, because I think it is very important as indicating exactly the relative 
value of machinery and wheat. You remember Mr. Caldwell asked that there 
be furnished the prices in the same order that Mr. Hamilton gave them to this 
Committee when he was here. He gave the price of the binder in 1914 in dollars. 

Q. And how much wheat it would take to pay for it?—A. Yes. Mr. 
Gardiner was also anxious to have the same information, and he said “The only 
point is the comparative amount of wheat which is required during these last. 
few years to buy a binder in comparison with the previous years.”’ Now, Hon. 
Mr. Hamilton gave figures in regard to the purchasing power of wheat when 
applied to the cost of an eight-foot binder such as we have been discussing. 
The prices of the binder given by Mr. Hamilton are not quite correct—the 1920 
figure should be $296 (or $10 more) owing to the fact that this price prevailed 
during the main binder season. The following table sets forth the facts in this 
connection. The price of wheat you will notice is given from 1913 to 1922. 
These figures are the Saskatchewan figures as given by the Hon. Mr. Hamilton, 
varying from 64 cents a bushel in 1913, $1.48 in 1914; 91 cents in 1915; $1.28 
in 1916; $1.95 in 1917; $1.99 in 1918; $2.32 in 1919; and $1.55 in 1920; 75 
cents in 1921, and 85 cents in 1922. 

Then in the next column there is given the proceeds of 266 bushels of wheat, 
which in 1913 bought a binder when wheat amounted to $170; then in 1914 it 
amounted to $393, and so on down the table; then in the next column there has 
been put the cost of binders for each of these years, commencing in 1913 at $170 
down to 1917 when it was $201, 1918 $257, 1919 $267, 1920 $296, 1921 $337, and 
1922 $285; and then in the next column, after selling 266 bushels purchased 
binder and received cash 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is after buying the binder with it?—A. Yes; he had in cash in 1914 
$223; in 1915 $72; in 1916 $166; in 1917 $317; in 1918 $272; in 1919 $349; and 
in 1920 $116. In 1921 it took not only the 266 bushels but in addition $138, 
and in the succeeding year $59. 

Q. That is where the shoe pinches?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. While those figures are interesting, they are not in the order we asked for. 
Do you dispute Mr. Hamilton’s figures that it took this number of bushels he 
gave in the different years to buy a binder, because there is this fact, it cost 
more to produce wheat in these years you are referring to?—A. So it cost more 
to produce a binder. 
{Mr. Thomas Bradshaw.] 
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Q. 1 think your comparison is not what we asked for. We asked for a com- 
parison in the same manner Mr. Hamilton gave us, to know how many bushels 
it took to buy a binder each year; you are taking the number of bushels of 
wheat to purchase a binder in 1913 when the cost of wheat was very low?—A. 
It was 64 cents a bushel. 

Q. But the cost of producing it was very low?—A. Yes. 

Q. It was very high in 1918, 1919 and 1920, so that we would like a com- 
parison just as Mr. Hamilton gave; do you agree with Mr. Hamilton’s figures ?— 
A. I have not checked the figures in that way. 

Q. You agree the price of wheat was as he stated each year?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. His figures are correct, there is nothing wrong in his figures, because it 
is only a matter of mathematics to figure out how much it takes to buy a binder 
at this given price, and I will submit your way of comparing them is not fair— 
we are not disputing wheat will bring this price in that year—while I am not a 
farmer, from your statement it would appear that the farmer is making a big 
net profit when possibly his wheat cost him more—.—A. I am not trying to 
make out the farmer made any big profit at all, neither do I expect you would 
say we had made a big profit. 

Q. I think your statement would lead to that impression?—A. I tried not 
to leave that impression. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I think, Mr. Caldwell, the witness has attempted here very clearly and 
very graphically to set before us what would be the position of the wheat grower 
who had wheat in his wagon and who wanted to buy with that wheat a binder; 
it takes the actual condition. They take the year 1913 as a basis, and there if 
a man has 266 bushels of wheat he could have gone and swapped that off for 
a binder with nothing to boot on either side. 


Mr. CatpwE.Lu: We are admitting that, but before this comparison is com- 
plete we would need to get the cost of growing wheat each year, before we would 
know what the farmer’s actual position was after this transaction was over. 
We are not disputing this wheat would sell for this price and he would have 
that much money left; what we are trying to come at in this committee is what 
position is the farmer in? Why is he in that position? What will remedy it? 
We do not want any catch comparison at all either way; we want to be fair to 
everybocy. I submit before Mr. Bradshaw’s comparison is complete you would 
have to find the cost of growing the wheat each year; we would have to find what 
it cost to produce wheat each year. 


The CuatrMANn: The price of raising wheat might differ from farm to farm. 


Mr. CaLpwe.u: The price of producing machinery might vary in different 
factories. I have no doubt the Massey-Harris Company are so efficient, in fact 
we know that they are, that they may be able to produce at a lower cost than 
some other factory. 


Mr. Sates: Mr. Caldwell’s point is quite correct; it appeals to me, because 
{ know that that 64 cents a bushel in 1913 left the farmers in Saskatchewan at 
any rate, in almost the same position we are in now pretty nearly; 64 cents a 
bushel was a losing game then. 


Witness: Does not that really make the case of the farmer better? It 
took so many more bushels of wheat in 1913 at 64 cents a bushel to buy a binder, 
and taking the year 1913 is the most favourable possible year you can have, 
because you have the maximum number of bushels of wheat. 


(Mr. Thomas Bradshaw.] 
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By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. The most favourable year for comparison?—A. Yes, and that is what I 
have tried to do; the most favourable year for comparison from the farmer’s 
standpoint. 


Mr. CatpweLi: The way I am so sure of my point is I can remember a 
time when we made good money selling potatoes in New Brunswick for $1 a 
barrel, and to-day the men who are shipping say the farmer is not getting 
50 per cent of the cost of growing potatoes in selling for a dollar a barrel. 


Witness: Summarizing the results for the entire ten years we have, the 
price received by the farmer for 266 bushels of wheat when sold each year 
during the last ten years $3,645. Then the price of ten binders if purchased by 
the farmer, one bought each year during the last ten years at the prevailing 
prices, would amount to $2,327. Therefore the excess cash received by the 
farmer in addition to ten binders would be $1,318. Then taking the next table, 
summarizing that, we start with 230 bushels of wheat in 1913 as being the 
quantity required to purchase a drill. The price received by the farmer for 230 
bushels of wheat sold each year during the last ten years amounted to $3,157, 
and the price of ten drills, purchased by the farmer, one each year for the last 
ten years at prevailing prices would amount to $2,039. Therefore the excess 
cash received in addition to the ten drills would be $1,118. Then the same thing 
in regard to the gang plough; in 1913 it took 136 bushels of wheat to buy a 
gang plough. The price received by the farmer for 186 bushels of wheat sold 
each year during the last ten years was $1,867, and the price of the ten ploughs 
purchased by the farmer, one each year for the last ten years at the prevailing 
prices would be $1,274.50; and the excess cash received in addition to the ten 
ploughs is $592.50. I understood that was the comparison to be made, and I 
wanted to leave that with you. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. We will file these. 
Witness: There is a point raised by Dr. McKay in regard to Roumanian 
binders— 


By the Chairman: 


Q. This does not show that the farmer made or lost money those years; 
it only shows the comparative value in those different years between ploughs 
or drills or binders and wheat?—A. That is all. Dr. McKay, Member for 
North Renfrew, a member of the committee, referred to page 60 of the report of 
Mr. L. D. Wilgress, Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, on the trade 
of the new countries of Southeast Europe, where the following statement is 
made:— 

“Under the credit accorded by the Canadian Government, 3,000 
Massey-Harris and 150 Frost & Wood Binders, together with a large 
quantity of spare parts, were imported into Roumania, and these. 
machines are now being offered for sale by the Government to the 
peasants and land-owners at a price of 3,520 Lei each. This is the cost 
price of the machine figured at a rate of exchange very much below the 
present rate.” 


When referring to this matter at the last meeting I stated the general fact, 
not knowing the details of the case, that the price at which the company had 
sold these goods would be higher than the price of the same goods if sold in 
Canada. I had before me when discussing the matter, the fact that in selling 

{Mr. Thomas Bradshaw.] 
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goods retail in Europe prices are always higher than the prices in Canada. These 
binders are not sold in a retail way, but the Government was accorded the 
usual wholesale price, such as would be charged to any other foreign purchaser 
of a similar quantity of machines. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. “ Any other foreign purchaser? ’—A. We do not sell wholesale in this 
country. It was found that they were sold including packing and delivery at 
seaboard at a price of $202 each as set forth in the report to which Dr. McKay 
refers. Mr. Sales desired to know the type of binder in question. It was what 
is known as our No. 5 right hand binder 6 foot steel drive wheel, 41 inch table, 
one smooth and one serrated knife—there were two knives furnished—an ox 
attachment, transport truck and special European forecarriage. In the extract 
to which Dr. McKay referred— 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. The same as our binder except a 6 foot cut?—A. And the ox attachment, 
and things like that, and the steel drive wheel. Our wheel is a wooden drive 
wheel. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. That would not have any whiffletrees on?—A. Yes. Whiffletrees were 
supplied. 

Q. It would be cheaper than what is on the Canadian binder?—A. It might 
be a little cheaper, but there were some additions made to that machine that 
are not made to our Canadian machine; possibly the one would balance with 
the other pretty much. In the extract to which Dr. McKay referred it was 
stated that these goods were being sold by the Roumanian Government to the 
peasants for 3,520 Lei. Converted at par this is equivalent to $680.42 each, 
there being 19.33 cents to the Roumanian Lei at par. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Is that at the present par value?—A. I am just coming to that. At 
the time when Mr. Wilgress made his report the Lei had a value of about two 
cents, consequently the value in our money would be $70.40. 

Q. When were they sold by the Roumanian Government to their people?— 
A. Sometime after the war. 

Q. I don’t know how Roumanian currency was, but it was after the war 
that we had the tremendous inflation in most of the countries?—A. Yes, during 
the war the currency of those central European countries remained pretty much 


at par. It was after the war was over that the slump took place; exchange was 
pretty well stabilized during the war. : 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
he Q. What year were those sold to the Canadian Government; what year 
did you sell them?—A. I think it would be 1919. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. How many did you supply?—-A. 3,000. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. I am not so interested in what the Roumanian peasant paid the Govern- 
ment or what profit was made; I think the information we want is the amount 
you got from the Government for those machines?—-A. $202 a machine. 
(Mr. Thomas Bradshaw.] 
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Q. And that year your sales to the Canadian farmers were at $287.51?—A. 
That is in the west. Let us compare the same machine, and you must consider 
freight and everything in that connection. 

Q. You delivered these to the seaboard?—A. Yes, at New York, which is 
a different thing to delivering them to Regina, entirely different. 

Q. What is the difference in the freight?—A. As I recollect, the freight to 
the seaboard is $5.50 a binder, that is to New York; and to Regina it is $24 and 
some odd cents. $5.60. It is a short haul, compared to Regina. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. What is the distance from Toronto to New York?—A. I suppose it is 
probably about 300 to 400 hundred miles. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Not more than 400 miles?—A. No. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. Your freight to New York would be about the same as that to the 
Maritime Provinces?—A. No, the freight to New York—I have it here exactly. 
The freight to New York is exactly $6.90. 

Q. What is it to New Brunswick points?—A. I could not tell you that. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, I have come nearly to the close of what I have to say. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You remember, Mr. Bradshaw, you brought forward a rather doleful 
picture of the last two years, and I said, to be fair, we should have a ten-year 
statement. Do you think there is any objection to giving that?—A. I think I 
have that, Mr. Chairman, and if you would like to consider it, I will pass it to 
you, and I would like you to consider it yourself, or with any members of the 
Committee, but I prefer not to have it on the record. 

The Cuatrman: I think we might look at this in executive session. 


The Witness: Now, Mr. Chairman, we are greatly concerned about the 
West, the same as you are, because unless the West prospers we cannot prosper. 

Mr. Sates: You had better lower that 9 per cent interest. 

The CuatrMan: The witness is going to make some suggestions, let him 
have a fair field for a while. 

The Wirness: This Committee has been investigationg agricultural con- 
ditions in Canada with a view to discovering what, if any, steps can be taken 
to improve the position of the farmer, and in concluding this evidence, it may 
perhaps not be out of order to express just a few thoughts along these lines. 

Now, I returned from Europe not very long ago, and was over there for 
quite a little time, and therefore had an opportunity of finding out what the 
people were saying about Canada, how they were feeling. 

In the first place, it appears to me that it is most unfortunate that so much 
emphasis has been laid upon, and publicity given to the so-called agricultural 
depression in Canada. It seems to me that it has had a bad effect upon our 
own people, in putting them in a state of mind where pity rather than self-help 
occupies their attention; and it has greatly weakened Canada’s position abroad. 
She does not now appear a desirable home to emigrants, as compared with 
Australia and South Africa which have been painting their own charms in no 
uncomplimentary way; her credit has been undermined, for who cares to deal 
with a nation apparently thought to be approaching bankruptcy; and her future 
jeopardized, since the seed of doubt once sown grows vigorously. 

{[Mr. Thomas Bradshaw.] 
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I know this from actual experience, because while I have not been in the 
agricultural machinery business very long, I have been connected with the 
business of loaning money to the farmer since 1897, and I have been up and 
down the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, on the actual 
farms, talking to the farmers and making loans to them, and I am still asso- 
eiated with two or three companies making loans to western farmers, and I 
have had an opportunity of knowing just exactly how they are situated. 

As a matter of fact, agriculture at the present period is no more depressed 
than it is has been at other times in the past, and, moreover, it is far from 
being a local condition. It is as widespread in the Hast as in the West; it 
affects the United States as well as Canada; it is a feature of agriculture in the 
eastern hemisphere as in the western. An “Agricultural Tribunal of Investiga- 
tion” has been sitting in England and has just brought in its report upon agri- 
cultural conditions in Great Britain. In passing, it may be noted that it is 
evident from its report that artificial restoratives are few. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. What was their report, was it rosy?+A. No, it was not rosy, it was 
not good, but at the same time it was believed that the only way conditions 
could be improved was by what I think we have all got to do, and that is, 
we have to work hard, have patience, and have courage. 

Q. Was the report published?—A. It was published, but I have not a copy 
of it here. I can get you a copy. 

Q. And it was not good?—A. No. 

Q. How did they get this information, by holding investigations?—A. They 
had a small commission appointed to look into it. 

Q. You would not surely condemn us, then, for endeavouring to find out 
the true condition in Canada?—A. No, I do not, but what I think we are 
wrong in—I am classing myself with you and others—is that we are proclaim- 
ing to the world our poverty and our poor condition. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. On the floor of the House of Commons.—A. You take a merchant; if 
he is struggling, he is not going to publish to his clients, to the people from whom 
he is buying material, his poverty or anything like that. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. There is this difference, though. He largely has the remedy in his own 
hands; he marks up his goods to make them pay, but the farmer cannot mark 
up his goods. Mr. Hammell stated it should not be spoken on the floor of the 
House— 

Mr. Hammetu: No, I said it was. 


Mr. Catpweii: Is that not done in England? How are you going to 
bring it to the attention of the Government, or the people in authority, if you 
do not state your case. If a man has a case in court, how is he going to put 
his case before the court?—A. I believe it is the proper thing to state your 
case if you have a grievance, but I believe it has very often been over-stated. 
¥ Q. How is it heralded through the world, by newspapers, is it not?—A. 

es. 

Q. Then you have to condemn the newspapers?—A. No, it is the men who 
speak in public. 

Q. If you do not present your case, how are you going to get the remedy? 
—A. State your case in moderation, and state it within the facts. 


[Mr. Thomas Bradshaw.] 
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Nor is agriculture the only industry struggling with adverse conditions. 
All business is suffering, and most especially manufacturing, which is subject 
to the dual handicap of high prices for purchases and low prices for sales. To 
bh gibt ye: farmer, merchant and manufacturer are ‘‘all in the same 

oat.’ 

Yet there is this to be said for agriculture. It has been prosperous in the 
past and will be in the future. We will have the same soil, the same climate, 
’ the same seeds, and the same stock. What is more, we still have the same 
courageous, hard-working men turning them to account. 

While all of us departed during the war and the prosperous times which 
followed it, from the old-time path of moderation, which brings success; yet 
there is no reason why an application now of the age-tried principles of faith, 
economy, and hard work should not be productive of the results for which we 
are all hoping. 

If a personal opinion may be allowed, I feel that we are at the turn of the 
tide. The big crop of last year even if sold at lower prices than have been 
prevailing in the last few years, must have helped to clear away many lia- 
bilities. I have found that to be the actual case, that while last year’s crop 
was not what you would call a first class paying crop, it has helped. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. That is say, your collections in the West have improved this year over 
last year?—A. Yes, sir, they have. 

Mr. Wammeryu: They are over the peak. 

The Witness: The few home-seekers who are coming to our shores appear 
to be of the right type; and the new season has opened with favourable reports 
of seeding and winter wheat. Only one thing is needed—markets. Europe is 
slowly recovering; the cattle embargo has been lifted; and finally the present 
prosperity wave in urban centres of the United States may spread to Canada, 
giving new buoyancy to domestic trade. The future is the realm of the prophet, 
but the “signs of the time” induce optimism. 

Mr. Cauvwetu: In the heart of the manufacturer. 

The Wirxess: I am just reminded of one other matter which I would like 
to close up, a matter that Mr. Gardiner referred to. I am sorry to break in 
again—. 

The CrarrMan: Mr. Bradshaw, do not think that we are not listening to 
you with pleasure, because we are. We may not agree with everything you 
say, but that does not make any difference to our pleasure at hearing you 
express yourself. 

The Wirnrss: You have others to hear, and I do not want to take up 
too much of your time, but there is one matter that I would like to refer to, 
and that is with regard to our spare parts. You will remember, Mr. Gardiner, 
that you thought the cost of the spare parts, taken one by one, of a binder, 
would probably total up to $1,500, and you modified that by saying that you 
thought it would amount to about $1,000, and then I think someone else said 
that they did not expect these spare parts would be seven or eight times as 
much as the binder. I went to work to find out just exactly what these spare 
parts weuld amount to, and I find that the total retail price of spare parts, taken 
one by one, would amount to $584.58, and that altogether these parts numbered 
1,530. Those are the numbered parts. In addition to 2,992 bolts, cotters, and 
washers, provision for which has been made in the total cost by parts. I have 
also obtained a similar information with regard to a 20-section mower, and find 
that while the price is $106, the total price of the individual parts, one by one, 
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amounts to only $178.30, and that in all there are 324 parts, in addition to 226 
bolts, cotters, washers, etc. It will thus be seen that the individual parts amount 
to only twice the cost of the whole binder and to much less than twice the cost 
of the mower. Those are the retail prices at Regina. 


Mr. Garpiner: I would just like to state with regard to that, that the 
information I gave with regard to the cost of the parts, referring to the $1,000, 
would I am satisfied something like 12 years ago, when these particular parts 
were added up according to the prices charged by the local dealers, be about 
right. I do not know whether the Massey-Harris Company has any control 
over the actual cost of these parts or not, but there is no question in my mind 
as to the accuracy of the statement as it applied something like 12 years ago. 
The company may charge these parts to the distributor at a certain price, but 
it cost the farmer practically what I stated, at that time. 

The Wirwess: In respect to that, I would say that the company publishes a 
printed list giving the prices of these spare parts, and that any farmer is entitled 


~ to see that list, and that our agents are strictly instructed, under great penalty, 


not to charge one cent more than the price in that list. In the province of Saskat- 
chewan we have to file that list, by law, with the Government, so there can be no 
possible excuse for overcharging on Massey-Harris spare parts. 


Mr. Ganviner: I will accept your statement, Mr. Bradshaw, but I am refer- 
ring to a time about twelve years ago, and I am quite satisfied that the state- 
ment I made was reasonably correct. What they may be, to-day, of course, I 
would not like to say. 


The Witness: There is just one other point, and that is a matter referred to 
by Mr. Sales, and it is very important. Mr. Sales stated that he had heard a 
gentleman make a statement at a very large farmer’s meeting around 1913 that 
when a binder cost $38 to make, it was put on a train and then cost the farmer 
around $175 to buy. He said there was something radically wrong, and a lot 
of them wondered whether the $38 was the cost of manufacturing. I asked Mr. 
Sales where he got the information, and he replied, “ I heard it on the platform 
said by Dr. Oliver of Saskatoon”. Mr. Sales added: “ Other things have been 
quoted along these lines like, for instance the carload of binders that was 
wrecked. The Railway Company only paid the actual cost of producing them 
which was 30 odd dollars. Now if there is no truth in this statement, it is to 
the interests of the machinery company that they should disprove it”. I want 
to disprove that statement, and I hope it will never be repeated. 

The foregoing statements and others of a similar character have from time 
to time been made by irresponsible speakers, and I cannot but believe that some 
of them at least, knew at the time that they were absolutely false. The matter 
first came to our notice in 1910 when Mr. John Evans of Nutana, Sask., wrote to 
the then President of the Company, Hon. Sir Lyman Melvin Jones. Amongst 
other things he stated in the letter:— 


“That a carload of Massey-Harris binders, consigned to Mortlack, 
Sask., was wrecked on the C.P.R. The Massey-Harris Company claim 
price ‘off cars’ at Mortlack, while the C.P.R. would only settle for cost 
of production. The C.P.R. won the case and settlement was made at 
$40 a binder.” 


To the above statement in Mr. Evans’ letter, Sir Lyman replied as fol- 
ows:— 

“It was this sort of rubbish that made me hesitate to reply to your 

letter, because I felt that if you personally believed such absurd, ridicu- 


{[Mr. Thomas Bradshaw.] 
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lous statements, it was not worth while to go to the trouble of saying to 
you that they were untrue. I say in reply that $40 as mentioned, does 
not cover the cost of material that goes into the binders, much less pro- 
vide the wages covering the entire cost of manufacture, such as coal fer 
power and heating purposes, light, water, oil for tempering, oil for fur- 
naces, grindstones, files, patterns, dies, forms, jigs, crating, interest on 
buildings and plant, wear and tear on machinery and buildings, insur- — 
ance, taxes, and a great many other charges. There is not even one we2 
little bit of truth in the above statement. No such accident as indicated 
has happened to a carload of binders. No such settlement has taken 
place, nor is there any settlement pending, and, therefore, there is not 
one iota of truth in either of the two statements referred to. They are 


absolutely untrue in every particular.” 


This emphatically explodes the myth and proves beyond a doubt that it 
has no foundation in fact. We trust, therefore, that Mr. Sales will be good 
enough to give as much publicity to the denial as was given to the charge; that 
he will also advise Dr. Oliver of Saskatoon of the facts as I have given them 
at the present time; and that he will do everything in his power to give a 
quietus to this oft-repeated falsehood. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. I have not made it public. I asked you a question. Have you a copy 
of your evidence before you, Mr. Bradshaw?—A. No, I have not. 

Q. You give fourteen agricultural machinery companies and their capital, 
and the result of their operations for the years 1921 and 1922. No. 10 
shows a profit of $4,150,000. Two others show a smaller profit, and the 
rest. show a loss. Would you explain why that is?—A. Yes, Mr. Sales, I will 
be glad to do that. That company (No. 10) manufactures in addition to agri- 
cultural implements, large trucks, binder twine, and tractors. It owns ore 
mines, it owns coal mines, it has timber hmits, and is engaged in other pursuits 
other than the manufacture of agricultural implements. I stated, I think, in 
my evidence—my recollection is—that the president of that company stated in 
his last annual report that they did not make any money whatever last year 
out of the agricultural machinery business in the United States of America. I 
believe that their earnings were made out of these other interests. I cannot 
help but think that was the case from the fact that the other companies that 
are given here, which are all purely agricultural machinery companies, did not 
make any money. 

Q. There is No. 13, which made a profit of $48,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are they purely a machinery company?—A. I am not quite sure about 
that company. It is a small amount. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Bradshaw, dealing with the figures you gave us of the capital 
invested in your company, I note that between 1913 and 1920 your capital stock 
was augmented by about $4,000,000. Does that represent any new issue of 
stock subscribed and paid for by shareholders?—A. No, I think it represents 
only about $150,000 or $160,000 of new capital. It has been augmented by 
earnings. 

Q. Do you know what was the original capitalization of the Massey-Harris 
Company?—A. No, the company started in 1847. 

Q. You have been with the company how long?—A. About four years. 

{Mr. Thomas Bradshaw.] 
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Q. But of that $4,000,000, only $160,000 represents fresh capital?—A. I 
think about $150,000. 

Q. The other is accumulated earnings?—A. Yes, sir, that is my recollec- 
tion. 

Q. I supposed that, due to development or working capital or something? 
—A. Yes, 

Q. I am not questioning the right to regard that as capital, but it is always 
interesting to know whether it was fresh capital put in, or whether it was 
accumulated profits?—A. It was accumulated profits. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Now, we asked you to furnish us with the amount of the capital stock 
in 1910, and the dividends made from 1910 to 1920—A. I would prefer, Mr. 
Chairman, that that would not be published. I have no objection to any of the 
members of the Committee seeing it. 

Q. Anything that you show me cannot be withheld from members of the 
Committee. Is there any objection to giving us the dividends that were paid 
over that period? 

Q. You have not given the dividends paid. I asked you the question, “ The 
eapital stock in 1910, the dividends from 1910 to 1920, taking the average cash 
dividends, the increase in capital, the increase in reserve, and stock dividends. 
Could you furnish us with all that when you come back?” and you answered, 
“T can furnish anything you require ’?—A. There was such a grist of stuff. 

Q. You will remember I gave you a note of it. Now the Ford Motor 
Company gave us that, and it was put on the records—the amount of dividends 
paid, and the increase in capital due to earnings. I think we should have that. 
You have not given us the dividends. 


The CHatrMAN: The increase in capital is quoted year by year in the 
statements; the earnings are quoted; the percentage on capital invested is quoted, 
and the losses for the last two years are also noted. The only thing which I 
think is incomplete would be the amount of dividends. 


Mr. Sates: And the division of the earnings. 


The CHatrMan: I took 1913 and 1920, which was the peak of the capitali- 
zation, and Mr. Bradshaw told me that only $160,000 of that had been fresh 
capital. The other, of course, must have come from surplus earnings. 


Mr. Canpwetu: But we have not got the amount of dividends. We want 
that, whether it is in the records or given to the Chairman. We want that 
information. We asked for it, and Mr. Bradshaw agreed to bring it. 


The CuHatkman: I do not think Mr. Bradshaw will have any objection to 
giving that information. It is merely as to how you distributed those earnings. 
You put some of them back into the business and some went to the shareholders. 
—A. I will give you this information. +i ; 

The CuHatrMan: Is there anything else before Mr. Bradshaw concludes his 
evidence? If there is not, I am going to thank Mr. Bradshaw, on behalf of the 
Committee and myself, for the valuable information he has given us, and the 
way in which he answered the questions. We have with us this afternoon the 
Hurlbut Shoe Company’s representative. 

Gentlemen, if we are going to finish with all these witnesses, we will have 
to have an evening session, and I wonder whether we should not adjourn now 
and come back at 8 o’clock. What do you say, gentlemen? (To the witness) : 
Can you get through in half an hour? 


Wirness: I think I can make it short if you do not ask me too many 
questions. I would like to get away on the night train for Toronto, if I can. 
3—973 ( (Mr. Thomas Bradshaw.] 
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Cuayton E. Hurusvut was called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What is your full name?—A. Clayton E. Hurlbut. 


: hi Where do you live?—A. In Preston, Ontario, but I have to go to Toronto 
o-night. 

@. You make shoes, I understand?—A. The Hurlbut Company, Limited, is 
the name of the company. 

Q. What position do you occupy in the company?—A. Manager. 

Q. Well now, Mr. Hurlbut, you were asked to come before us with the 
object of explaining some matter to us, or giving us the benefit of your advice 
on some matter. You might just tell us and say what you have to say.—A. It 
was a question of arriving at a consumer’s price, a resale price. I believe that 
that was the chief subject that I was asked to appear before the Committee for. 
Our company has a certain amount of data that might be of use to this Com- 
mittee in arriving at a judgment as to whether it was in the public interest to— 

Q. Sell goods to people and tell them what they had to re-sell them at?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Well we would be glad to hear your views on that subject.—A. The 
history of this, so far as we are concerned, is that last year, owing to conditions 
over which we apparently had no control, owing to not having had a sales policy 
in reference to this matter, our sales in a great many places through Canada 
dropped away very materially, and early this year we started an investigation 
to find out the cause of the lack of co-operation from the dealers in Canada, and 
as a result the sales manager in charge of it has compiled this report, and from 
this report I have taken what I consider is the gist of the argument that he 
has used in reference to the matter of re-sale price. If you will allow me, I 
will read the letter which my sales manager handed me, dated April 2nd. 
(Reads) :— 

+ April, 2, 1923: 

“Mr. C. E. Hurlbut, 

General Manager, 

The Hurlbut Co., Ltd., 
Preston, Ont. 

“Dear Mr. Huritput,—The attached report—covering the past, present 
and proposed future distribution plans of the company, are presented for 
your earnest consideration. 

“A careful survey of the whole field has proven that the move the 
Hurlbut Company made towards having a re-organization of the sales 
distribution system, was a wise one—and taken none too soon. 

“The evidence clearly proves that if this re-organization work had 
not been undertaken, the results, ere long, would have ended in greatly 
reducing the company’s future output of shoes, and seriously curtailing 
expansion. 

“ Re-organization work of any kind, coupled as it is with very exten- 
sive analytical work, always takes considerable time, but once in hand 
will well repay for the time and money expended. 

“T can safely say that the plans as already developed, when fully 
under way, will result in real tangible results in the near future. 


Yours truly, 


(Signed) GEORGE W. ALLEN, 


Sales Manager.” 
{[Mr. C. E. Hurlbut.] 
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As a basis of this report, on January 19th we sent out to the retail trade, 
to about 900 retail shoe merchants of Canada, the letter which I will read, if 
you are agreeable. (Reads): 

“January 19, 1923. 


“ GENTLEMEN,—After a thorough analysis of the distribution of 
Hurlbut Welts and Pussy-Foot Shoes, and upon consultation with many 
retailers in different cities and towns in Canada, it has been found desir- 
able, in the best interests of consumers, retailers and ourselves, to reorgan- 
ize our distribution plans on the following basis:— 

“1. To confine the sale of Hurlbut Welt and Pussy-Foot shoes to 
the best, or most representative stores in each city, town or district. 

“2. To maintain consumer prices, through agreement with the dealers, 
that will allow them a fair margin of net profit. 

“3. By the official appointment of a certain limited number of retail- 
ers in each district, city or town as Hurlbut agents and by strictly limit- 
ing the sales of Hurlbut and Pussy-Foot Shoes to agents appointed. 

“The objects we are striving to secure are as follows: 

“1. The widest distribution of Hurlbut Shoes in the most economical 
way. 
“2. Elimination of price cutting, and the protection of Hurlbut deal- 
ers against unfair competition. 

“3. To secure a friendly co-operation between Hurlbut dealers and 
ourselves, by making it worth while for Hurlbut dealers to carry full 
stocks of Hurlbut shoes, and give special attention to their sale. 

“4. To maintain the high quality standard set by the Hurlbut Com- 
pany (for price cutting cannot but eventually kill any quality line.) 

“The Hurlbut line will be confined to selected list of dealers in your 
section. We know that the objects outlined would serve our mutual 
interests and we urge acceptance by you. 

“If agreeable, please sign the enclosed acceptance, and by return we 
will mail your appointment and a handsome sign bearing the words: 
“Agents by Appointment Hurlbut Cushion Sole Shoes for Children.” 


Yours truly, 


REY URL BW Te iCO.,. LEMITED, 
Sales Manager.” 


Along with that we enclosed a proposed re-sale price list. 


Q. Have you got that price list?—A. I have that price list. 
__Q. Will you give it to us?—A. Yes, I will leave-a copy of the price list 
with you, if you wish. 


EXHIBIT No. 191 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENT OF ACCEPTANCE OF HurLBUT AGENCY 


The Hurlbut Co., Limited, 
Preston, Ont. 
January 30, 1923. 
GENTLEMEN: 
1. I hereby accept appointment as agent for the sale of Hurlbut and 
Pussy-Foot Shoes, which I am to purchase from your Wholesale Distributors, 
Messrs. Philip Jacobi, at regular dealer price list and terms. 


{Mr. C. E. Hurlbut.} 
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2. It is understood that I will carry in stock a complete line of Hurlbut 
and Pussy-Foot shoes to adequately care for my trade on these lines, and to give 
my whole hearted co-operation to the sale of all lines under this agency. 

3. I agree to maintain and strictly adhere to the re-sale price to the con- 
sumer as follows: 


Hurlbut Welts— 


Cost 
5/74 Buttons ;and...Bhuchers. Abicsrcss tm top eee $2.65 
8/4 Buttons and. Bluchers,ah.), 44+ -o, <sely Sto 3.20 
11/2;; Buttons and: Biuchers.atee 4 skys ody Gone 4.40 
5/74, Straps and, Sandals aba iiss) aiid 2.15 
$/104 Straps, and Randal sratnn iene none 2.50 
11/2 Straps andj Sandals. ah. wiecaiee vied a pee ee 3.40 
5/74 Oxtords at). station): 2 ty Geer eee 2.50 
$/103 Oxfords at.e. adit oe pee ae ee ee 2.85 
11/2, Oxtords at: danse aed. oe ee ose 3100 

Pussy-Foots— 

2/5 Buttons, Bluchers and 3 Straps at. .. 2 28 seme 
@/ OwStEaDS Ses plese 


4. I will adhere to the above prices to the consumer until such time as you 
issue a new dealer price list, at which time a new consumer price list is to be 
mailed to me. 

5. All the above is subject to, and in consideration of, my receiving from 
you a special agency appointment, as per your letter of January 30, 1923. 


Yours truly, 


Ce 


Notre.—To be signed (if agreeable to him), by Miss M. O’Malley, 101 
Bank Street, Ottawa, Ont., and returned to The Hurlbut Co., Limited, Preston, 
Ont., who upon receipt of same, will send official appointment of agency. 

Q. Will you just give it to us now. No. 5 to 74, $4?—A. Yes. 

Q. What was that to cost the retailer?—A. No. 5 to 74, button and bluch- 
ers—there are two prices on that. $2.65 for patent button top, of which I have 
a sample here, and $2.85 for mahogany calf, button or blucher. That is a 
lace. 

Q. It was being sold to whom, at that price?—A. To the dealer. 

Q. What does the consumer have to pay?—A. He pays $4 a pair. That 
is the consumer’s price you have before you. 

Q. The dealer pays $2.65?—A. $2.65 and $2.85. 

Q. And the consumer pays $4?—A. Yes. 

Q. You appoint the retailer, do you?—-A. We appoint the retailer. 

Q. But you do not sell to him directly?—A. We sell through an agree- 
ment with our jobbing house. 

Q. Why do you have a middleman coming between you and the retailer, 
when you appoint the retailer? Just what is the object of that?—A. We would 
have to do that distributing ourselves; we would have to carry a very much 
larger stock; we would have to put salesmen out; we would have to carry the 
credit and the losses on the account. We have figured the matter out many 
times with a view of taking over the distribution ourselves, but we have always 
come to the conclusion that we could not do the work any cheaper than our 
distributor is doing it. 

Q. Does the distributor pay $2.65 or $2.85 a pair for these?—A. $2.65 and 
$2.85. The line is averaged as a $4 price. 

{Mr. C. E. Hurlbut.] 
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Q. You sell to what might be called the wholesalers?—A. You want the 
wholesaler’s price? 

Q. Yes?—A. I can give you that. 

Q. Do you set the price at which the wholesaler has to sell?—A. Yes, we 
set the price for that. Neh 

Q. The price that the dealer pays for that line is what?—A. $2.16. 

Q. $2.16?—A. Yes. eats 

Q. And for the other line, what does he pay?—A. I have my price list here. 
I would like to verify that before answering. $2.16. 

Q. Yes. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. For both pairs?—A. No, on the mahogany calf, $2.32 and $2.16. 
Q. And $2.65 and $2.85?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. McKay: 
Q. And $4?—A. $4 all the way through. We find that the retailers usually 
average up the prices that come so closely together. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. They must not sell for more?—A. In some cases they do, but we have 
discouraged the selling of our line for more. It is not often it is sold. It is 
only in the very high grade shoes stores it is bought. __ =. 

Q. In the very high grade shoe store, paying the high rent, it is to these 
high grade people he sells your shoes? There may be some cases where they 
have been sold for more than $4?—A. There may have been cases. It is very 
seldom we have had that trouble. We have never taken any action. This has 
only been in force since the first of the year. 

Q. Suppose they commit the sin of selling for less than $4, what would 
happen?—A. We would draw the line. 

Q. They might possibly sell for more, though you would discourage them 
if they sold for less. They will not get any more of vour goods?—A. No. 

Q. Do you commend that to us as a good way to reduce the cost of living 
in this country?—-A. I maintain from an investigation that, under that system 
of distribution, we know that in a great many cases our rate of profit on this 
basis is lower than a great many retailers used before we put it into operation, 
and that if we are not permitted to make a re-sale price, with the quality of 
the advertised line that we have got, our sales will diminish or our quality will 
have to drop in order to make a cheaper grade shoe.—A. We could not possibly 
a these prices and get the trade unless we were giving the quality in our 
goods. 

Q. I am not doubting the quality of your goods, it is whether this a real 
benefit to the consumer. That is where the doubt is in my mind. However, 
let us go on. The next is Bluchers, sizes 8 to 104 You charge the wholesaler 
how much for those?—A. The charge for 8 to 104 is from $2.60 to $2.72, on 
the same lines. 

Q. He resells at how much?—A. He resells at $3.20 and $3.35. 

Q. What must the retailer sell for, if he is to be supplied with any more 
goods?—A. At $4.75. 

Q. Are these full-size shoes or children’s shoes?—A. Children’s shoes. 

Q. 11 to 2, what do you charge for those?—A. Do you mean our sale price 
to the retailer or to the jobber? 

Q. To the jobber?—A. 11 to 2, stock of a similar line, the price is $3.52. 

Q. He then sells them for how much?—A. $4.40. 

(Mr. C. E. Hurlbut.] 
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By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. What was your first price?—A. $3.52. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What is the ordinary percentage, on these figures? 
Mr. GARDINER: 283, that was the retailer’s profit. 
The CHAIRMAN: What was the wholesaler’s profit? 
Mr. Garprner: I did not figure that out. 
Wirness: I can give you how it works out in the jobber’s profit. The net 


price laid down at the warehouse, or brought to the warehouse is about $2. 71, 
and there are expense items with that running to about 13 per cent. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What are those expense items?—A. Sales expense and so forth for 
handling. 
By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. Overhead?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What is the percentage of gross profit, that is what we ath Win a It 
would amount to about 18 per cent on their sales. 

Q. You advertise these pretty largely, do you not?—A. Yes. 

Q. You create what you call a consumer demand?-~A. We try to create a 
consumer demand. 

Q. You sell merely to the better class of shoe stores?—-A. We sell to repre- 
sentative dealers all over the Dominion of Canada 

Q. The dealers you appoint are in the larger class of stores?—A. Well, 
we sell to stores in the Cobalt district. They would not be called high class 
stores. They are good stores, but would not be considered in the same class 
as some of the Montreal stores. They are sold in many places, but not in that 
type of store. 

Q. But where there are representative stores, you choose the more pre- 
tentious of them in which to sell your goods?—A. Not altogether the more 
pretentious stores. They do sell our goods, but I would say that they are sold 
to the more reliable shoe dealers. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. Do you sell to more than one store in a town?-—A. Yes. The only limi- 
tation we have made is in the cutting of prices, which we found interfered 
with our sales last year to a large extent. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You confine your sales to the best and most represenative stores—that 
is your policy?—A. Yes. In the city of Toronto we have more than 100 accounts. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. You confine your sales to stores that will maintain the prices you tell 
them to sell at?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Suppose a man was a real smart merchandiser and a keen dealer, and he 
was able to sell at a cut price and make a profit that would satisfy himself, 
could he get your goods?—A. No, sir. 

Mr. CatpweLu: He puts a premium upon efficiency. 

[Mr. C. E.. Hurlbut.] 
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The CuHairMAN: Doesn’t he rather put a premium upon inefficiency. 


Witness: I do not think so. We investigated this very closely before we 
started in it, and we found that the consensus of opinion among the retail shoe 
dealers was about as we found in Kingston. In Kingston when we started out 
we had about seven dealers, three of whom were more or less cutting prices, 
putting goods out in the store windows, hanging them up in the stores and so on. 
We found that the cealers who did the larger amount of business in such towns 
lost interest in our lines, we could not sell them our shoes, for the reason that 
they could not make a profit which would pay them to handle our lines, and they 
dropped them. 

Q. Those men who were cutting the prices were able to buy them?—A. No, 
they simply bought a few lines so that they could use our advertised lines in 
order to draw people to their stores, to sell our goods. They did not use it in 
a legitimate way at all. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. We have found that a good many lines of business are overdone, that 
there are too many in the business to make it profitable, too many dealers in one 
certain line. Would your policy induce more people to go into it?—A. No, I 
think it would be the opposite way. 

Q. You said that you reduced the number of dealers?—A. We reduced the 
number of shoes we sold in Kingston. I am using that as an illustration of 
what happened. It cut our sales down to zero in Kingston. We were not dis- 
criminating in the handling of our goods. The class of stores that sold them at 
cut prices were not the representetive stores, were not the better class of stores. 
They were using them simply as a Grawing card, to get people into their stores. 
Frequently they had stocks of shoes and did not want to push them at the cut 
prices, they could not make any money on them. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. You argue that the system you have now protects the public from having 
a poor grade of shoe passed off upon them?—A. Absolutely. Last year we dis- 
tributed to the retail trade probably about two-thirds of what we should have 
distributed last year, if our policy had been right, from what we know is taking 
place under this policy. We distributed actually to the retail trade 250,000 
pairs up to size 105. We have proven this year already that under this system 
our sales have been about 20,000 pairs more than they were during the same 
period last year. People are not buying our shoes for the fun of it. If the 
value was not there for the prices we are asking, we could not sell. I can give 
you the figures of what the retailer’s profit is on that line, showing that he can- 
not do business under those prices. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You say that a man canrot do business under so much. Icn’t this the 
only way, to try it out, to allow competition to be free, and to allow the best 
men to succeed where other men fail?—A. Well, it is a rather expensive way of 
dealing with an article advertised as ours is; we know to our own cost, doing 


’ 


that in the last two years, that we have lost considerable business by it. 
By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. What was your cost of advertising during the last year, Mr. Hurlbut?— 
A. Do you mean the total amount of advertising? 

Q. Yes.—A. Since 1911 we have spent $72,000 in advertising. Last year 
we spent $35,000, very largely because of business conditions, which we tried 


vai ety through advertising, and which I believe we did correct to a very large 
~ extent. 


(Mr. C. E. Hurlbut.] 
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By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. $35,000 last year?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. And what were your total sales last year?—A. Our total sales to the 
retail trade, $780,000. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. About five per cent spent in advertising?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. Mr. Hurlbut, the man that cuts prices evidently did not sell many shoes, 
is that the idea?—A. Well in fact our experience has been that the men who cut 
prices are not trying to sell your product. It is because we have spent a lot of 
money in advertising and created a demand that they like to use a line like that 
as a leader, in order to draw people to their store, and that is the effect that it 
has on a well known advertised quality line, if it is permitted. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Do you sell to the large man or to the small retailer?—A. We sell the 
T. Eaton Company only. 
Q. And do you sell to them under sale restrictions?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Elhott: 


Q. Do you stamp your shoes with the Eaton brand?—A. No, sir. 

@. Why not?—A. Because we have spent a lot of money making our own 
brand known to the public, Mr. Elliott, and we don’t think that it is good policy 
to stamp anybody’s else’s name on our shos. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. I suppose you sell direct to the T. Eaton Company from your factory? 
—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What do you charge them?—A. The same price as the retail traders. 

Q. And the T. Eaton Company buys a big shipment of goods from you of 
five or seven buttons and Bluchers?—A. That is a rather sore point with the 
T. Eaton Company and I hope the Press won’t rub it in, but that is the fact, the 
goods are sold at the same net price as the average retailer gets, as the retail 
trade gets. 

Q. As he gets from your wholesaler?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Do you sell a large quantity?—A. We sell on a net price basis and the 
price is the same as the net price to the retail trade. 

Q. But do you sell a large quantity to Eaton’s?—A. Yes, quite a large 
quantity of shoes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. If I were a shoe merchant in Ottawa and wanted to buy some of your 
shoes, I would get them at the same price through your wholesaler as if I were 
Mr. Timothy Eaton himself?—A. Just the same price. 

Q. And I suppose they do not like that?—A. Well, I say I don’t wish to rub 
it into the T. Eaton Company by having it broadcasted. They know that 
though. 

{[Mr. C. E. Hurlbut.) 
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Q. You do that for the purpose of what you call protecting your wholesaler 
and retailer?—A. To protect our retailer and to protect our product through 
unfair competition which would eliminate it from the market. There is no 
question in my mind that the cutting of the prices of our shoes would eventually 
eliminate our product from the Canadian market as a factor at all. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. What would take the place of your shoes?—A. I don’t know what would 
take their place but it would be a cheaper line. That is one the of the disad- 
vantages to my mind of a line on which the price is not established. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, I think this is very interesting. If he sold the shoes 
cheaper, do you mean that it would not pay you to make them or that the 
people would not buy them?—A. Well you gentlemen can pass a law that will 
prevent us fixing the price; but you cannot pass a law that will compel a retail 
man to buy our stuff if we don’t allow him sufficient profit to handle it. 

Q. That is not my question. You think it the retailers take a less profit 
and sell them at less than you advertise them—supposing your retailers all did 
that what would be the effect?—-A. If they would all agree to doing that? 

Q. Under the natural law competition, do you say your sales would fall off 
if they sold cheaper?—A. I am giving you concrete cases of what did happen 
to our distribution through this question of price cutting. And this is all over 
Canada. 

Q. Isolated cases?—A. No, all over Canada. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. It seems strange you know, Mr. Hurlbut, that when you make a good 
article, as you do, that a reduction in price to the consumer would diminish your 
sales, unless we all buy things just because they are a little more expensive?— 
A. Might I give you what I consider is a fair profit for the average retail dealer? 


The CuairMAN: Before we go into that we will adjourn. Jf you can return 
at eight o’clock we will try to get you through so that you will get your train. 


The Witness: I will be permitted to make my reservation for to-night? 
The CHatrMAn: Yes, you will be safe in doing that. 


The Committee adjourned until 8 o’clock p.m. 


Evening Session 


The Special Committee appointed to enquire into Agricultural Conditions 
throughout Canada resumed at 8 o’clock, the Chairman, Mr. McMaster, pre- 
siding. 


C. E. Hurisvt, recalled. 


The CuarrMan: Will the Committee please come to order. Where were 
we when we adjourned? Will you please go on? 

The Wirness: There is just one point I would like to bring out first, and 
that is, I do not want to have the Committee feel that we have been trying to 
limit, our output or the production of our shces in any way by our methods of 
distribution. We feel that by these methods we will increase production and 
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thereby eventually lower our price, through increased production, when we try 
to limit the number of dealers that handle our shoes. Not in that sense. We 
sent the letter that I have made an exhibit to every dealer to whom we were 
selling before this price agreement went into effect, and gave every man, I 
believe, an opportunity to come in on the agreement, providing that he would 
keep the resale price. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Let me interject a question here. Is Phillip Jacobi the only wholesaler 
you sell to?—A. He is our wholesale distributor for the Dominion of Canada. 

_ Q. You do not sell to any other wholesaler?—A. Not the Hurlbut line, the 
line under discussion at the present time. We make some other lines of shoes. 

Q. Do you sell to anybody who wants to buy them?—A. No, they will be 
marketed with one jobber in each province. 

Q. And other jobbers cannot have them?—A. No. The outcome of this 
investigation showed that we were not getting the co-operation of the dealers 
of the Dominion of Canada. I could cite instances from coast to coast; I have 
cited Kingston, I could cite Vancouver, which was in a very bad condition 
when we took hold of this. The price at that time should have been around 
$4.75. They started cutting the price; one man cut it 25 cents a pair, the next 
fellow cut it another 25 cents a pair, and eventually they carried on an adver- 
tising campaign in the street cars, one of them selling the shoes for $3.50 a pair, 
which was the actual cost they paid in Toronto for these shoes, without the 
laid down price, and it absolutely demoralized our trade in the city of Vancouver. 

Q. Most reprehensible conduct.—A. We had no control over it, and it 
meant we had to try and straighten away the situation in Vancouver, which we 
have finally done on this price basis. 

. Did the fellow who cut them down to $3.50 sell a great many shoes?— 
A. I presume he did, but he would not take another order until the matter was 
straightened away. He naturally sold a lot of shoes. 

Q. A good many little feet had the pleasure of being dressed in your com- 
fortable shoes that would not otherwise have had it.—A. Yes; up to that point 
it was a good thing for us, but that meant the finish of our distribution in the 
city of Vancouver until that was cleaned up, and that is the danger of an open 
price on an advertised quality line. If the same situation had gone on in the 
Dominion of Canada, we would have been forced to meet competition on a 
price basis instead of on a quality basis. We have tried to keep our product up 
to a high standard, and it is recognized, I believe, as a high standard for children 
in Canada. In fact, we say there is not a better shoe produced in America 
to-day than the one we are making. 


By Mr. Milne: 


Q. We will interpret from that that if all shoe companies sold direct to the 
public, there would be no shoes sold?—A. No, sir, that is not the point at all. 
On an unidentified line, an unadvertised line, without a trade mark identifying 
the product to show the consumer whether or not he is getting quality in which 
the reputation of the manufacturer is tied up, it is much easier for a retailer 
to put an exorbitant rate of profit than on our line. For instance, I could take 
a line of shoes that has no mark at all, selling for, say, $3.10 a pair. I could go 
to a manufacturer and get him to take 10 cents, 15 cents, or 20 cents a pair 
off that shoe, make it up on a similar last, I could put it into your retail store, 
I could put on 60 per cent profit and get away with it on the basis of a higher 
price shoe, as far as the consumer was concerned, and he would know absolutely 


nothing about it. 
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Q. What would be the difference?—A. The difference would be in the 
lower quality of the shoe. 

Q. If the consumer did not know it?—A. Why should a retailer be per- 
mitted to get an exorbitant profit on a low quality product? We have endeav- 
oured to maintain a very high standard product. We know, with this system 
of ours, that the profits which the retailers get will be lower than they would 
possibly have got on an open line, because we know that the only thing— 
in reference to the case the Chairman asked me about before adjournment, the 
case of a man adding more than the profit we allowed, there was only one case 
I know of, and that was a case in Orillia, in which the dealer there was getting 
60 per cent on our shoes. We immediately gave the line to another dealer in 
town, who put on, I think, a 40 per cent or 45 per cent margin, and he got quite 
a lot of business, and the other man, of course, made quite a holler. We told 
him at the time that. we would just as soon have the price cutter as the man 
with an exorbitant profit. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. You are really trying to control the retailer’s exorbitant profit?—A. 
Just as much as though he were underselling. There are some retailers that are 
not good retailers, you know. 


By the Charman: 


Q. The good retailer is the retailer that takes neither more nor less than 
the profit which the manufacturer says is a fair profit; is that the definition of 
the good retailer?—A. I just made that remark, I do not know that I meant 
the question of good or bad in that connection at all. 

Q. As it appeals to you—A. We believe this, Mr. Chairman, that a retailer 
cannot exist on a less margin of profit than we have figured on these goods. 

Q. You have been in the retail business yourself, I suppose?—A I have, 
many years ago. 

Q. And you know what profit a man should make?—A. I cannot say that 
I know what every man should make, no; I have a fairly good idea of the gen- 
eral profits and expenses of the retail trade. I made certain investigations 
during the course of this—I have a list here of the profits and expenses of a 
retail shoe store. The sales are 100 per cent—would you care to have me read it? 

If it is not too long?—A. I will only read the gross figures. Gross profits, 
33-1 per cent; net profit, 9 per cent; expenses, 24 per cent. Now, it depends a 
good deal on the class of store. Some classes of stores might be able to run on 
a 21 per cent margin, and another would probably be 29 per cent, and as a mat- 
ter of fact with the prices that we have made for the re-sale price, the store that 
you spoke of before dinner would be carrying our line at a lower margin of profit 
than the man who had a store in a cheaper district. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Do you think a man should make 9 per cent net profit, after paying 
himself wages, on a turn-over, in the boot and shoe business?—A. I am not 
prepared to say whether he should or should not, it depends largely on the class 
of business he is doing. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is just what you are doing, by fixing the price and the rate of 
profit he should make.—A. I am speaking about the individual store; there are 
some stores doing a class of business that is a style business, and they prob- 
ably have to have a larger rate of profit. 
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By Mr. Sales: : 
Q. How many times would they turn that capital over in a year?—A. 
I am not prepared to say that. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. When you were in the retail business, you turned over your stock how 
often in a year?—A. The average would probably not be more than three 
times. 

Q. That is 27 per cent, after you have paid yourself wages on your invest- 
ment?—A. These figures were prepared by the Retail Merchants Association, 
I think, of the United States, and I am not— 

Q. You are not giving them as your own figures. Some retailers consider 
that they are entitled to a very high rate of profit?—A. Where we got these 
figures, Mr. Chairman, was in a questionnaire that we issued to all retail dealers 
who were handling Hurlbut shoes at the time this was inaugurated, and this 
is a list of questions we sent out. 

Q. That would be interesting—A. It was on the basis of the returns to 
this that we struck an average of what the retailer’s cost of doing business was, 
and so on, throughout Canada. 


By Mr. Milne: 

Q. Do you think that if there were about half as many shoe dealers in 
Ottawa here, that they could sell at a narrower margin than they do?—A. I am 
not prepared to say that, sir. I am not conversant with it. We really are not 
closely in touch with the retail trade ourselves, with the exception of this ques- 
tionnaire that we sent out to try and get an idea of what the expense of doing 
business was. We know that there is a great deal of embarrassment in the 
retail shoe trade to-day, financial embarrassment. We know that the trade is 
not possibly in a healthy condition. 

Q. The reason I asked that question it was impressed on me last Saturday, 
1 went to get a pair of shoes and I went to thirteen shops on Rideau and Sparks 
Street?—A. I don’t know whether they can be limited by law but it would be 
rather a difficult thing. 

Q. If you make a substantial profit and they are going to get that through 
thick and thin?—A. The trouble is I think largely with the retail trade. A man 
gets a few thousand dollars and he thinks he can start. in the retail business. 
probably without the knowledge he ought to have; I think probably that is one 
of the reasons why a number of the weaker ones are in the position they are 
to-day, although I cannot— 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You help that man who has not got sufficient knowledge to carry on busi- 
ness to remain in business by telling the retailer the exact price he must charge, 
indicating to him the price at which he must resell his goods?—A. We very 
much prefer to sell to the old established firms. 

Q. In touching this questionaire, to how many people did you send this?— 
A. Iam not sure; I think to most of the people to whom our goods have been sold. 

Q. How many?—A. I should judge offhand probably five hundred. _ 

Q. How many answers did you get?—A. I am not sure; we had quite a 
large reply. 

Q. Did you get a hundred?—A. I think we got more than a hundred. 

Q. Did you get five hundred answers?—A. I am rather sure we did, but I 
eannot say ofthand. 

Q. Did you ask any of the consumers whether they like the idea of a fixed 
price?—-A. No, we did not; it is pretty hard to get in touch with the consumer. 
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By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. Have you any figures as to the cost of production?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. That might be interesting? 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Yes; we probably have exhausted this. Mr. Hurlbut’s idea is it is a 
good thing in his line to have the price fixed?—A. We feel it is not only a pro- 
tection for the dealer and ourselves, but we do feel it is a protection for the 

ublic. 

; Q. It protects them against too cheap goods and also protects against getting 
too dear goods. Will you state is that the agreement you ask your customers 
to sign?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. What is going to happen to the consumer of your boots like the farmer 
who has to sell his goods in the open market with world-wide competition with 
people sometimes who do not wear boots; I have to sell my goods in the open 
world market in competition, and I have to buy yours at a fixed price; what 
is going to happen to me eventually?—A. If the farmers’ conditions are so bad 
as that I feel very sorry for them. 

Q. I will draw your attention to some figures here to show you what you 
are doing to this country. This is a summary of the trade of Canada for the 
twelve months ending March: settlers’ effects imported into the country, 
$6,205,000; settlers’ effects exported, $7,971,000. That is what you are doing 
to this country; you are just driving people out of it as fast as you can because 
it is too dear a country to live in. If you are more interested in your retail 
trade, and we have to have the retailer, I admit, but I don’t know whether we 
have to have as many of them—if you are more interested in keeping your 
retailer than you are in keeping your customer—?—A. What is the solution? 

Q. Well, sell your goods to the customer as cheaply as you can?—A. We 
think we are doing that. 

Q. I don’t think you are giving him any chance like Eaton’s. If he can 
do business on 20 per cent?—A. He cannot. 

Q. I don’t think you are doing justice at 35 per cent?—A. Eaton cannot 
do business on 20 per cent. The only way Eaton or anybody else can do busi- 
ness cheaper than anybody is to buy them cheaper. Eaton’s mark-up is prob- 
ably the same thing as the average retail store, and the only way he can sell 
cheaper otherwise is to pay a cheaper price than his competitors throughout the 
district, which is not fair competition, because it would eliminate production of 


that line. The other dealers could not afford to buy them and could not afford 
to sell them. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Does it ever strike you that the man who can do business on the nar- 
rowest margin will in the long run succeed, and the other man will fail, and it 
hardly makes for economic efficiency in the country to try and maintain trade 
channels which cost more to get the goods from the producer to the consumer 
than trade channels which would get them cheaper from the producer to the 
consumer?—A. Yes, sir, we know that; that is perfectly true so far as it goes; 
but we believe that our method of distribution has done just that. We believe 
our advertising creating consumer demand has given us a factory output we 
would not have got and could not have got any other way, and if we had not 
got it our costs would have risen on account of our increased overhead. 

Q. That is your argument; we understand your position. Let me ask you 
this question; do you sell anything in the States?—A. No, sir. 
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Q. Any reason why you do not?—A. Up until the latter part of last year 
our production was pretty well absorbed in the Canadian market, was absorbed. 
Q. Are you looking to the American market to take some?—A. No. 

Q. Why not?—A. We believe the Canadian market will absorb our factory 
production. 

Q. Tell us about your costs of production?—A. If you wish me to demon- 
strate on a few you can see— 

Q. All your evidence is going down, and you had better describe it?—A. 
This shoe here I am describing is No. 3337. We call it patent button with 
mat top, children’s boot. Our total factory cost, the commercial overhead and 
everything on that shoe, is $2.46. 

Q. How is that made up?—A. Do you want the individual items? 

Q. Yes; $2.46 per shoe?—A. Yes. 

Q. How is that made up?—A. Patent leather vamp and foxing, patent 
Jeather vamp we have it independently—we have this figured in sixty pair lots, 
you can divide it afterwards; will I give it just my figures? 

Q. Give it as you have it?A. $7.24. Foxing $4.52; topping mat calf 
$19.86; linings $3.36; facings $1.08; back straps 72 cents; a total of $36.78. 

Q. For sixty pairs'—A. Yes. 

Q. Which is $2.46 per pair—?—A. Oh, no, that is the upper. Then there 
is what we call findings materials that go into that. I can give them to you 
individually or run them in small amounts or a total. 

Q. Findings, what do they cover?—A. Top facing, button re-inforcement, 
oak soles that go on the bottom, lifts, lamb’s wool insoles, canvas oak counters 
and oak box toes—items like that; they amount to $44.92; and then the labour 
and departmental burden. 

Q. Let us have the labour?—A. The total departmental labour is $33.70. 

Q. What is the departmental labour?—A. Cutting room labour, assembly 
room, lasting room, bottoming room, inspection— 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. That is making the shoe?—A. That is for the direct labour that is 
charged against the shoe on which there is a piece work basis. The depart- 
mental burden is $4.93. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What is the departmental burden?—-A. That takes in overhead such as 
foreman who is directly in charge of the room, and other items such as dressings 
and threads and things of that kind we cannot figure per shoe; it is charged up 
against the room and pro rated against the number of pairs on an overhead 
basis; and in that findings there is also $2.45 of labour that is figured in. 

Q. Findings is—?—A. $44.92. 

Q. Of which—?—A. $2.45 is labour, it is figured in this way, in preparing 
box toes and counters the items of sixty pair amount to $3.55, but the labour 
of preparing those to go into the shoe is charged in with the items themselves. 
Then a summary of that would be $36.78, stored materials $44.92. 

Q. Just a moment?—A. Cut materials, $36.78. 

Q. Findings which include a small amount of labour is $44.92?—A. Yes. 

Q. Labour $33.70?—A. Yes. 

Q. And departmental burdens?—A. $4.93; general factory burden is $8.30. 

. What does that mean?—A. That takes in maintenance charges, fuel, 
repairs, and all that kind of thing. ; . 
Q. What do you say that is?—A. $8.30; royalties per sixty pairs 55 cents. 
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Q. It is a patented shoe?—A. No; we use United States Shoe Machinery 
Company Royalty Machines. There is nothing figured in on patents at all. 
Material cost of spoilt shoes $1.10. That by the way very often runs much 
higher than that. We run into a bad situation on patent leathers or something 
of that kind sometimes which runs as high as $5 a case. Then general com- 
mercial overhead $15.64. 

Q. What is that?—A. That takes in our office, selling, interest, discount, 
bank charges, insurance advertising and all that. Then we have an item here 
for bond repayment of three cents. 

Q. That is amortizing your debts?—A. Yes. 

Q. You should do that out of your profits, you should not put that into 
your cost of production?—A. That comes in under the commercial end; that 
does not come into the factory cost of production. 

Q. No, but I don’t think it should enter into your cost of production as it 
should be taken out of your profits?—A. It is a small amount, three cents. 

Q. On sixty pairs; but I think as a matter of accounting you should not 
charge that in. That is your redemption of bonds?—A. Yes; that totals alto- 
gether $2.46 per pair. 

Q. What does the whole thing amount to for sixty pairs?—A. $147.72. 

Q. What proportion of direct labour is there, labour that you put $33.70, 
what percentage is that of the whole?—A. I have not figured it out on per- 
centage. 

Q. Try and figure that out for us. We so often hear labour blamed for 
the high price of things, it is just interesting to know how much labour is in 
this pair of shoes?—A. A good deal of this is a matter of cost accounting being 
able to keep your accounts correct; there is hardly any two ways of cost 
accounting that is alike, and in our departmental burdens, for instance, we use 
dressings and other things that go into material cost— 

Q. But your departmental burden is only $4.93; the operatives’ rewards 
are pretty well confined in that labour $33.70?—A. General factory burden, a 
man who would do our trucking work from one department to another would go 
into that, and there are certain maintenance charges that go into that. It is a 
matter of how you figure your labour cost, whether it is a straight piece work 
per item that you can tie down to something. What I may say here, direct labour 
on that is $36.15, and the materials are $36.78, and $44.92 less $2.45—the direct 
labour that we have figured in as direct labour would run about one-third. 

_ _Q. Well, now, you say your shoes cost you $2.46 per pair?—A. $2.60. That 
1s, 5-7 per cent on cost, and 5-4 per cent on sales. 

Q. How often do you turn over your stock? ‘You are getting goods out all 
the time, but how often do you calculate you turn over that capital in the 
course of a year?—A. You mean in capital stock? Our capital invested was 
$151,000 and our turnover was $650,000. 

i es Then your total capital will not be in what you might call stock?— 
No. 

__ Q. How often do you turn over your stock, roughly?—A. What is your 

idea of what I should include? 

Q. You should exclude your fixed capital. That would consist of buildings, 
land, machinery and general equipment. That is your fixed capital. Your 
other thing is the floating capital. How often would you turn over your float- 
ing capital?—A. I presume, in the amount of raw materials that we have on 
hand at the end of, say, any one year—last year, if I remember rightly, our 
stock amounted to $204,000, that is, our material stock. 

Q. You turn that over how often?—A. Then there is the question of 
$151,000 capital. Should that come in? 
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Q. No.—A. I am not an accountant. 

Q. I am not either, but I should say what I call your floating capital is 
the capital you work with—not the capital that you have invested in your 
machines and in your building—A. Well, we have $204,000 roughly, and pos- 
sibly our bank loans run about $100,000. 

Q. You possibly would not have more belonging to yourself than something 
less than your capital stock. You would have borrowed money from the bank. 
You were trading on borrowed money. What did your building cost you in 
round figures? I am asking these questions on the understanding that you have 
no objection to giving the information—A. There is nothing objectionable about 
that. I can give you the exact cost of our buildings. J think I have it here. 
Our buildings, $72,000. 

@. You have a bond issue against them, I suppose?—A. Yes. Our plant, 
less dies and patterns, and those things, is valued at $87,000. 

Q. And the rest of your capital would be in stock—would represent your 
equity in the stock on hand that you had?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would that be a fair way to put it? You say you had $200,000?— 
A. That was in raw materials. 

Q. You owed something on that?—A. Yes, possibly. 

Q. You borrowed money from the bank. Perhaps you had given security 
under section 88 of the Bank Act, but anyway that did not all belong to you?— 
A. No. 

Q. I was wondering whether it would be a correct thing to say that the 
capital amount of your own money that you had, which you were turning over 
and over, would amount to about $90,000—A. It would amount to more than 
that. 

Q. Take your floating liabilities from your floating assets, and then I think 
you will have it—A. The excess of liquid over current liabilities would be just 
$100,000. ‘ : 

Q. Would it be fair to say that that was your trading capital?—A. I am 
not sure whether that would be fair or not. 

Q. How do you feel, gentlemen? Would that be a fair way to compute 
it, on the assumption that that is fair?—A. Our entire surplus was $151,000, 
and I do not think it should be taken at less than that. 

Q. Except that you had a lot of that surplus in land and buildings which 
you could not turn over, so call it $100,000. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. In your calculation you are allowing for depreciation on your buildings? 
—A. Yes. 
Q. And interest on the investment?—A. No, we do not figure our profit and 
loss, or our cost system—we do not figure interest on our investment. 
Q. It goes into your overhead?—A. Any interest that we actually pay the 
bank for loans, but we do not anticipate any interest on our investment. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Now, calling your trading capital $100,000, then I would say your sales 
would show how often you turnec it over?—A. $650,000, last year. 

Q. Would it be unfair to say that you turned over your trading capital 
about six times? Would that appear to be about right?—A. I think so. I do 
not know whether that is the method that is used to figure your turnover or not, 
but it appears— 

Q. It appears to be reasonable?—A. Yes. 

Q. What was the amount you say that you made on sales?—A. On that 
shoe, or on our profits for the year? 
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Q. For the whole year?—-A. For 1922 the profit was 3-5 per cent on our 
turnover. 

Q. Then, that would be about 18 per cent or 20 per cent on your trading 
eapital?—A. The total amount of profit was $23,098, to be accurate. 

Q. On your capitalization of $151,000?—A. Yes, which is 15 per cent on 
the capital. 


By Mr. Milne: 
Q. 15 per cent, and a decimal?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Well now, that is very satisfactory, sir. You are not one of the casualties 
that the secretary of the Shoe Manufacturers’ Association spoke so feelingly 
about the other night?—A. Not yet. 

Q. Now, you have not thought of going to the American market?—A. No, 
sir, 

Q. Because you think the Canadian market will absorb all the product of 
your factory?—A. Our plant is not very large, and we feel that we had better 
keep our business at home. 


By Mr. Elliott: 

Q. Do the American products compete with you in the Canadian market? 
—A. No, we have not any shoes that are made in the United States that directly 
compete with us. There is a factory in Rochester that we work very closely 
together with, that are making a similar line of shoes; I have a sample of them 
here, that is, they are made on the same numbers, but their output over there has 
never been very large. They probably make six or seven hundred pairs a day, 
and our output reaches at times 1,800 pairs a day, and they are not making 
nearly as good a shoe as we are making, and it would not compete in this 
market. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. When did you start business, Mr. Hurlbut?—A. The first organization 
was in Toronto in 1902. 

fe What was your capital then?—A. Oh, it was very small, hardly anything 
at all. 

Q. Well, it was more than five cents?—A. Oh, yes, I had a little money, but 
I have forgotten what it was. 

Q. Was it $25,000?—A. Oh, no. 

Q. Was it $10,000?—A. Probably a couple of thousand dollars. I think 
I had to borrow most of that. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. In what year? 


By the Chairman: 

Q. In 1902 he started with borrowed capital of about $2,000.—A. Not all 

borrowed. 
wire You started with a capital of about $2,000, part of which was borrowed? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. And the money that has gone into the concern since, has it been made 
out of the concern, or has it been fresh capital brought in from outside?—A. 
lt; has been almost entirely money made by the concern, that is, excepting the 
bond issue when we had to put up a new building. 

Q. What was that bond issue?—A. $90,000. 


Mr: C. He 
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Q. Well, have you ever compared your cost of production with that of the 
United States?—A. Yes, sir. I have the two shoes here. This is a shoe that is 
manufactured in the United States, and I think it will demonstrate very clearly 
how easily a consumer can be deceived on the quality of shoes. Possibly you 
gentlemen have seen this American shoe and this Canadian shoe together. You 
would not see a lot of difference between them, but when I tell you that the 
American shoe was made with a third grade sole pig skin that cost half the price 
of our shoe, and with a cabaretta top against our calf skin, you can see the 
saving it might be to the ordinary purchaser of a shoe. It ‘does not give the 
same wear. 

Q. Does it cost the same money?—A. No, sir, that is where it is very mis- 
leading in bringing shoes over from the United States on that basis. That shoe 
there is what we call a See Saw shoe, made in Rochester, New York. I have 
this figured out on the basis of the cost of materials that we could put into that 
shoe of an equal quality. I just gave you our cost. This shoe would be $1.93 
against $2.46 in our own shoe. In other words, we would sell that shoe for 
$2.12, instead of $2.60. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. The difference would be in the materia A. Yes: 
Q. It would practically be the same for labour?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Can you make that shoe that is made in the States—could you make it 
in Canada as cheap as they make it in the United Staies?—A. I do not know 
what their cost is in the States. I might possibly be able to give you an idea 
of what their selling price is in the United States. I have a catalogue issued on 
September 1, 1922, of the See Saw Shoe Company, Inc., Rochester, New York, 
and I have just been trying Fie find out what their number is on that shoe in this 
catalogue. . It is rather confusing to me. 

OM Give it as near as you can. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. The difference in the cost of the material in the shoes?—A. The material 
in that shoe cost $20.78, plus $29.24. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. You said that your shoe cost you $2.462—A. Yes. 

Q@. And this shoe cost $1.93?-A. Yes. 

Q. Well, take $1.93 from $2.46, you have 53 cents a pair. Multiply that by 
60, and you get $31.80 less for material.—A. I do not know how you get that. 
I have figures here that I know are correct. 

Q. Your shoe cost $2.467—A. Yes. 

Q. And this American shoe cost $1.93?—A. Yes. $1.16, is what my 
figures show for the American shoe. 

Q. I am taking your statement, $2.46, and $1. 93, and I am ae the differ- 
ence.—A. $2.46 and $1.93. What do you ‘get from that? 

Q. I get 53 cents difference.—A. I think there is an error somewhere. 

Q. They are your figures. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You see what Mr. Sales is getting at?—A. That 53 cents is Gee over 
your $29.34. There may be some difference in labour there. 
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By Mr. Sales: 


Q. You said the difference was in the cost of material, that the labour was 
practically the same?—A. Yes, the labour is the same exactly. 
Q. And the overhead would be the same. 


By Mr. MacKay: 


Q. The labour itself, as labour, would be the same?—A. The labour is 
exactly the same. The difference is that the material in one case cost $36.78, 
and in the other case, $20.78, that makes $16 of a saving. The material cost in 
one case $44.92, and in the other $29.24. That is $15.68, is it not? 

Q. $15.68 less—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Let me ask you this question. In order to get economic production in 
the shoe business, how large a unit or factory have you got to have?—A. I do 
not know that I can answer that. 

Q. What is your idea?—A. It is very largely a matter of management. I 
do not think there is any limit to a certain class of management. 

Q. We have people come before us who say that they are unable to compete 
with the United States, because through the smallness of our consuming public, 
we must carry on business in this country in smaller units. Now, my opinion 
is that that argument is likely to be overworked, and has been overworked, and, 
as a manufacturer who has built up a very nice business from a small beginning, 
I would be glad to have your views as to how big you need to have a factory 
before you can get economic production—A. I do not know that I have gone 
into that. It depends a good deal on the kind of work you are doing and the 
amount of specializing you are able to do. Often people ask us why we do not 
go direct to the retail trade. If we did, we would probably have to take on 
other lines of shoes in order to make a volume big enough to supply our trade. 
Probably we would have to make a special line. 

Q. How do you feel your production costs compare with the production costs 
of shoe factories in the United States?A. We figure they compare very favour- 
ably. We really have nobody over there that makes just exactly the same class 
of goods that we are making. I think our line is a little higher, the best line is 
a little better quality than anything that I know of over in the States. It is 
rather difficult to compare the difference. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. Would the difference between the American price and the Canadian 
price be due to the quality of the shoe entirely?—A. Well, I found that so in 
a great many cases. I know during the time the Board of Commerce was 
sitting, I investigated the situation at that time over there. In fact, I went over 
there and got shoes from the firm I was speaking of in Rochester, and had them 
charge me the regular retail price for their line. I got a shoe at twenty per cent 
lower than the price they were getting at that time. It was a shoe similar to 
this, $2 against our $2, and on a larger range, they were getting 10 cents more 
than our price, over in the States. It depends on the surplus leather situation. 
Sometimes they would probably be cheaper. Other times they would be dearer. 

Q. Do you have to pay duty on the leather you use?—A. We buy very little 
material in the United States. We buy it in Canada. On patent leather you 
have to pay about two cents a foot more in the States than in Canada. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. You should not need a high duty on shoes to protect you against the 


American shoes selling at a higher rate there than they are here?—A. You mean 
for us personally? 
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i Q. Yes?—A. We have never figured on that in figuring our costs of distri- 
ution. 

Q. You do not think it would make any difference if the duty was taken off 
shoes?—A. It does not, in-as-much as we can create a consumer’s demand for a 
high-grade quality. If we are able to do that, by being able to eliminate the 
bad features we had developed last year, I do not think that on a line that is 
advertised, such as ours, it would make a particle of difference. 

Q. A line of goods of high quality does not need any protection?—A. I am 
only speaking about our own shoe. I do believe that generally speaking our 
Canadian shoe trade would not be able to stand up— 


By the Charman: 

Q. We have had all this evidence of inability. We have had that until we 
are really tired of it. Can your own business stand on its own footing?—A. 
Provided you gentlemen do not interfere with our fixing the prices. We are 
making a high grade shoe and we are telling the people of Canada we are making 
that shoe. Apparently they believe that, because they bought at least 250,000 
of them and they did not absorb 150,000 last year, which we should have sold, 
if this situation had not developed. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 


Q. You stated the American shoe was made in Rochester similar to your 
shoe and it was made for about fifty cents less?--A. Yes. 

Q. But we understand if the duty were removed entirely, you would not feel 
the competition from that shoe?—A. I did not say what it was made for. I 
said we could make them for much lower than that if they were made of the 
same quality. 

Q. You said the shoe was so superior in appearance, the ordinary customer 
would not know the difference?—-A. We would not put out a shoe like that under 
any consideration, because ™ would ruin our trade. Under our policy of adver- 
tising, we are saying that we are giving a certain quality and value. If we put 
that shoe out, it would not be six months before our business would be gone. 
During the war, on account of calf skin going up to $1.50, we tried substitutes 
and it pretty nearly ruined us. We had shoes coming back so fast we did not 
know where to turn. 

Q. If the tariff were removed, it would not interfere with you?—A. I do 
not believe it would, for our own particular business, under the conditions under 
which are operating to-day. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. You would rather fix your resale price and keep the tariff on?—A. I 
would rather be able to protect our dealers throughout Canada against unfair 
competition by men who fail. It does not do us any good, or it does not do the 
consumer any good. 


By Mr. McKay: : 


Q. Do all the boot and shoe manufacturers in the Dominion of Canada 
direct the prices?—A. I do not think so. 

Q. Do all the manufacturers of the higher grades of boots direct the prices? 
—A. I am not familiar with the policy of any other manufacturing company m 
Canada. 

Q. In regard to the direction of prices, I think that all political parties 
in this country are committed to the direction of prices. We take school teachers 
in the province of Ontario here, the salary of every school teacher in the pro- 
vince of Ontario, from the kindergarten up to the high school is directed by 
Government control. 
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The CuairMAN: That is not the way in Quebec. 
Mr. McKay: The Government pays so much on condition that the rate- 


payers pay a certain amount. Even under that we have a combine, which is 
contributed to by a large percentage of the teachers, so that if a teacher thinks 
he or she has been misused by a body of trustees, they walk out, and there 
cannot be proper adjudication here, knowing the people will take that position. 


Mr. CaLtpwetu: That is one teacher walks out. They do not have a 
sympathetic strike. 

Mr. McKay: One teacher walks out. Now there is direction of prices right 
from the Education Department in the province, under the Government by 
farmers and the late Conservative Government and the late Liberal Government. 
Now, we will take ocean rates. I know every man in this audience would like 
to see ocean rates directed, ocean rates formed and fashioned by some Board, 
’ which would, I suppose in a measure, be directed contrary to the views held by 
some of us. Now, I have a little article in my hand, and I will just read it. 
There is no necessity of putting this on record (reads article.) Now we have 
been talking about potatoes down in New Brunswick. 


The CuarrMan: We have heard something about that. 
Mr. McKay: We want direction there. We want control. 
The CHarrMAN: I want prohibition. 


Mr. McKay: I know in the province of Ontario you dare not go to a news- 
paper and advertise teeth. You dare not hang out a sign. You would get one 
warning, and if you did not draw in your horns, you would lose your diploma. 
There is a centralized control among the profession. 


Mr. Sates: When you come into the world you face the medical combine 
and when you go out you face the undertaker’s combine; it is all the way through. 


Mr. McKay: I have a book in my possession relating to a conference of 
farmers held two months anterior to the breaking out of the war at ancient 
Rome, and the price of wheat was discussed at that conference. Why, the 
United States tariff to-day, in regard to shipping out our grain and so on, is 
along the same line. You get difficulties under free trade protection, or any 
form of Government, and you will have that until the end of time. All you can 
do is to attempt to control. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I was going to ask a question, why Mr. Hurlbut did not make more boots 
for grown up people along the same principal lines as the children’s boots.—A. 
We are trying to get enough money now to finance a man’s proposition as well 
as women’s, also for a staple line of high-grade shoe that would be a really 
comfortable shoe, but we did not make enough money to do it. 

Q. I think the people who put out boots of that shape confer a real blessing 
on humanity.—A. That is why the women of Canada are willing to pay the 
price we ask, and it is a high price, but we are not making exorbitant profits, 
nor is the retailer nor the jobber, under our system. The retailer is making 
23 per cent mark-up. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. You said you did not make enough money last year. You made 15 per 
cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. Over and above paying wages and so on?—A. A great deal of that is 
utilized and a great deal more of it is spent on fixed assets, on putting our new. 
building up. 
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The CuarrMan: I think Mr. Hurlbut meant he did not make enough to 
develop as quickly as he would like to. 

Mr. McKay: There is a very strong article here on the direction of prices. 

The Cuarrman: Should we take that up here? 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. I think you gave us the amount of capital you started with, and the 
amount you have now. Have you given us the amount of dividends you paid? 

The Cuarrman: I suppose they put it all back. 

The Wirness: Of course I would be very glad to. It has all gone back, 
with the exception of a very small amount. I think I have it here. I do not 
appear to have it, but a lot of people, especially our friends the retailers, think 
Hurlbut and Company make millions of dollars in the manufacture in shoes. I 
am going to give you our profits since 1911. Our net profit in 1911 was $5,000, 
7-17 per cent of our sales, which were only $71,000. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. On a capital of what?—A. I do not know what the capitalization was 


at that time. 
Q. You know that is rather an important factor in the situation—A. It 


was not very much. I think it was $15,000, so we did not do so badly. 

Q. What did you do on $15,000?—A. 7-17 per cent. 

Q. On your sales, but what was the amount of money you made?—A. $5,000. 

Q. That is 334 per cent?—A. Yes, I will give you the whole thing. I am 
sure you gentlemen would do the same thing with your business when it was 
prosperous. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolme: 
Q. What was your salary that year?—A. I do not remember in 1911. It 


was not very much. 
Q. Your salary was taken before this was declared?—A. In 1911, [ think 


I was getting about $3,000 a year. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Pardon me for a personal question, but the judge has always the zr zht 
to ask the witness. How old are you?—A. Forty-five. 
Q. Is G. P. Hurlbut your father?—A. No. He is my younger brother. 
Q. You put him in as President and yourself as Secretary and Manager?— 
A. Secretary-Treasurer. I always like handling the cash. 


The CHamman: We quite understand that. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. What salary does your President get?—A. I think $6,000 to-day. In 


1912 it was 7-45 per cent. 
Q. On your sales? Your total profits for the year?—A. $6,700. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. And your capital would be the same?—A. I am not sure what our capi- 
talization was. I have not got the statement here. I did not think of giving 


you this. I must have overlooked this. 
Q. Well, go on.—A. 1910 8-35 per cent. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Wasn’t that 1913?—A. 1913. 
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Bu Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. What was your total net profit?—A. $8,000. 

Q. Had your capital increased very much?—A. We had practically taken 
nothing out in dividends at all. 

Q. You kept them in as capital?—A. In all these years there has not been 
a thousand dollars taken out, or there might have been a thousand taken out, 
or something like that for my brothers or sisters. In 1914 8-2 per cent, 
$8,000. In 1915 7-77 per cent, $11,000. In 1916 4-96 per cent, $10,000. In 1917 
4-25 per cent. 

Q. What was your total figure?—-A. $12,000. 

Q. You do not know what your capital was that year, it was increased by 
these amounts each year?—A. Yes. 

Q. There was no fresh capital going in?—A. No fresh capital going in. In 
1918 2-75 per cent, $8,000. That was on $291,000 of business. In 1919 3-21 
per cent, $15,000. As the business grew our profits have kept growing less and 
less. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Mr. Hurlbut, your profits calculated on your gross turnover are less; 
but that does not mean that your earnings on your net capital are less?—A. No. 
But you have to grow fast enough to take care of your extensions. 


Q. Do not think I am criticizing you—A. Anyway, there is no water in 
this stuff. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. What was it in 1920?—A. In 1920 it was 2-44 per cent, $13,000 on 
$566,000 of business. I am not giving you the odd figures. In 1921 3-8 per cent, 
$20,000 on $536,000 of business. I have given you 1922. 

Q. 3-5 per cent and $23,000 on $650,000 of business.—A. I think you have 
not very much complaint with us on this account. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. No. We are very much obliged to you indeed. Have you anything 
else?—A. I can give you some information about the American shoe industry. 
I produce a shoe here. In the United States they are selling this shoe to the 
retail trade at $2.65. At the same rate of profit and the same retail cost we 
could produce that shoe here and sell it for $2.60, 5 cents a pair less than it is 
being sold for in the United States, 23 per cent of our cost of distribution to the 
jobbers would bring it exactly to $2.60. 


The CuamrMan: That is very satisfactory. You are excused from further 
attendance. We are glad to have met you, and to find out that there are some 
manufacturers who are prepared to stand up against American competition. 


We will now hear from the retail shoe man whom Mr. Grimmer said wished to 
be heard, or that we asked to come. 


Witness retired. 


Mr. E. N. Trowern: Mr, Chairman and gentlemen: As Secretary of the 
Dominion Board of the Retail Merchants’ Association, I am appearing before 
you to-night to state that we thought it desirable as an Association (The Retail 
Merchants’ Association of Canada) to lay before you certain facts. 


The CHatrMAN: Do you want to be heard now? 


Mr. TrowerNn: Two of our people wish to be heard. We are coming before 
you to present evidence on behalf of the retail trade. A statement was made 
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by Mr. Bowman, of the Mutual Life Association, before your Committee, to the 
effect that someone had purchased shoes at $3.22 and sold them to a customer 
for $8 a pair. That is such an exceptional case among the retail trade that we 
thought, as it was advertised very fully all over the country, that we did not 
want any reflection cast upon the retail trade, consequently we have asked your 
Committee to allow us to produce evidence before you refuting such statements 
as that. We have enough to account for, in the way of public opinion throwing 
bricks at us, without having these reflections made by a person who may or may 
not know something about the boot and shoe business. 

The CuatrMan: I think that is a somewhat unnecessarily harsh way of 
putting it. Mr. Bowman made an assertion which he believed to be true, of a 
specific instance. I think he was speaking in good faith, and he may have been 
aecurate in his statement. There is no necessity for thinking that his remarks 
were a general charge against the retail merchants. That was not his intention, 
and it was not his statement. 

Mr. TrowErRN: I am very glad to hear that, Mr. Chairman, because we 
deal with cases of that kind. When we find a retail merchant trying to injure 
the public, we take the matter up and deal with him. I would like you to hear 
Mr. Stephens and Mr. McElroy. 

The CuHatrman: All right, we will hear from Mr. Stephens first. 


Epwarp A. STEPHENS, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Stephens, what is your full name?—A. Edward Alfred Stephens. 

Q. You are in the shoe business, J understand?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You carry on business on Sparks Street, in the city of Ottawa?—A. On 
Sparks Street, Ottawa. 

Q. You are here I think to give a certificate of good character to the retail 
boot and shoe trade; is that the idea?—A. To give them a clean bill of health. 

Q. Proceed in your own way.—A. I was told to bring up some invoices. I 
have no particular statement to make, Mr. Chairman. 

Q. We did not summon you, Mr. Stephens. We heard you wanted to be 
called, and we asked you to come. Perhaps I should not say we did not summon 
you. One of our members requested that Mr. Trowern and yourself and another 
gentleman should be summoned.—A. Yes. 

Q. Apparently evidence had been coming before this Committee which was 
thought by some to reflect upon the retail trade in general, and I presume it was 
with that idea that these gentlemen, possibly at the request of your energetic 
Secretary, moved our Committee to call you. That being the case, we hardly 
know upon what line to proceed, because on the face of it everyone is thought 
to be innocent until they are proven guilty, and there is no reason for us to 
think you are charging too much for your shoes. I have a pair that I bought 
from you. I will show them to you, and I will tell you what I paid for them, 
you can then tell me what you paid for them, and that will start things off. I 
have a pair of Reed’s cushion shoes made by J. and T. Bell.—A. Yes, and you 
paid $11 for them. , 2 

Q. I paid $11 for them, what did you pay for them?—A. We paid $7.35 
plus the tax. We figure 5 per cent for the tax, and that covers the freight 
charges. 

Q. That would be how much?—A. 37 cents. 

Q. That makes $7.72, and you got $11 cash?—A. Yes. 
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Q. That is a difference of $3.28?—A. Yes. 

Q. A gross profit of almost 50 per cent. Do you thik that is a fair profit 
to exact from the consuming public?—A. I certainly do. 

Q. Is that your usual spread?—A. No, sir, that is not our usual spread. 

Q. What is your usual spread?—-A. Our usual spread will run anywhere 
from 25 to 334 per cent; that is, taking a profit on your selling price, a spread 
or a mark-up of anywhere from 25 to 50 per cent. 

Q. That is your mark-up?—A. Yes. 

Q. You consider that fair and right?—A. I will tell you why I consider it 
fair and right, and perhaps you will agree with me. In the shoe business, you 
put in a line of shoes, the very shoe you are wearing; perhaps this year we buy 
60 or 100 pairs of that shoe, and we may sell 70 pairs only out of 100. The 
demand for that shape of shoe stops, and we have 30 pairs left on our shelves. 
We have to scrap them at $4.95 or $3.98. Fifty per cent of a mark-up sounds 
big to the public, but when you figure up the losses in the shoe business—per- 
haps we have more of them than many other businesses—when it is all boiled 
down the net mark-up is not anywhere near the gross mark-up. 

Q. You have to take the expense out?—-A. I am only one individual mer- 
chant. Probably there are stores where they are not doing the same class of 
business, where they may not have to deal with the same difficulties. Where you 
are dealing with these novelty shoes, fancy shoes for women, you have to figure 
on a big loss. 

Q. If you could only stabilize the price, there would be a big difference?—. 
A. If we could only standardize and stabilize we could do much more business 
and do it on a better margin than we can at present. At present we are not 
making a cent. 

Q. What about the change in styles?—A. Men’s styles remain much more 
stable than women’s. 

Q. But still there is a change?—A. There is a change. 

Q. Where do the changes in styles originate?—A. In Paris and London. 
They are brought to New York, adapted to the American idea, and we have to 
follow the American styles. 

Q. If we could only develop a truly national sentiment that would stabilize 
upon one reasonable shape for shoes, we could save a lot of money to the Cana- 
dian people?—A. I think so. Although we are so closely identified with the 
States in regard to our styles, we are developing a style of our own. Mr. 
Hurlbut’s shoes are developing along styles of their own, and we have other 
styles. 

Q. What do you think of developing that style in men’s shoes?—A. I ain 
not referring to the construction of that shoe. You can find in every set of 
samples similar shapes of shoes. With the average man it is the eye you have 
to please instead of the foot. Take that shoe and work it up to an eight or a 
nine, and it would be an awful looking splash on your foot. You were asking 
about Ritchie’s shoe when Mr. Warrington was here, and I though you might 
ask me some questions about his shoes and his prices. 

Q. Mr. Stephens, we do not start off with the idea that you are a profiteer. 
-~A. No, and I do not think I am. 

Q. Your evidence may completely convince us that you only ask a fair 
trading profit. But that does not meet the objection that there are men in your 
line of business and other lines of business who do ask exorbitant profits. 
let me give an example. We would like to see our woollen men do 
better. I was told by aman in whom I have complete confidence 
that a certain firm in Montreal produce blankets at $8 a pair. That | 
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is the price they are sold at to a large departmental store in Mont- 
real. I would have thought that if that store had put a mark-up of 50 
per cent and sold those blankets at $12 they would have a fair profit, but they 
were put on sale at from $8 to $18 a pair. That was a case of retailers, I wiil 
not say getting a bad name, because I do not think they have a bad name, but 
there would be an impression that there are many cases of extortion.—A. It 
was Just for that reason that we asked to be heard at your inquiry, because 
that impression went broadcast in the papers, that this man up West had 
bought those shoes at $3.22 and sold them at $8. That is certainly not a general 
thing in the shoe business. I could perhaps instance more cases where dealers 
have done a legitimate shoe business; but as to being profiteers, I say it is not 
so. We are all in business to make more than a living. The farmer in the 
West wants to pile up a bank account and wants to save money. 

Q. He may want to but cannot?—A. That is the trouble with the shoe busi- 
ness too; we want to save money but cannot. 

Q. What do you think of this price fixing; how does it appeal to you as a 
capable merchant, as a system?—A. Take cameras, fountain pens, safety razors 
and so on, they are all price-fixed. I do not object to that, if the profit is a 
fair margin. Ido not want price fixing at an exorbitant profit. But with a fair 
profit I believe in it. 

Q. But does it not interfere with your capacity as a merchant buying at a 
close figure and selling again at a figure which will give you a profit, which will 
make your goods move and move faster?—-A. As a rule these fixed prices are so 
fair that one cannot have much objection to them. 


By Mr. McKay: 
Q. Do you think they would all stand the Combines Act?—A. I could not 
tell you, I am not sure. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I had a gentleman in my riding say this to me the other day: “ I was in 
business in New York, but I am now in business in Canada. When I was in 
business in New York I could go from wholesale house to wholesale house and 
could use my knowledge and shrewdness and buy one thing in one house and 
one thing in another, and make my turn-over. But when I come to Montreal 
I find there is very little room for the exercise of my talents as a buyer. If 1 
go to one wholesale house or to another, or to a third wholesale house, I find the 
things I have to buy practically the same in all these houses, and I have not the 
field for my capacity as a buyer which I have in the United States.”—A. As far 
as my knowledge goes—and I have been in the shoe business for 30 or 32 years, 
and our business has been in existence 55 years—I have as yet to run up against 
a house where the price is fixed aside from Mr. Hurlbut’s, either to the dealer or 
to the public. I think our Canadian factories at the present time are working 
out their own prices, in fact I am certain of it. There is no price fixing there. 

Q. I am just asking your views about price fixing—A. In Mr. Hurlbut’s 
ease, which is the only one, I have agreed to sell at a price. I am one of his 
dealers, and I have agreed to sell at a price, and it is a good thing, because 
children’s shoes—I don’t care whether you take rubbers, running shoes, or any- 
thing else along that line, it seems the dealer wants to cut everything out of them, 
they will take their cash discount as their profit. 

Q. If they do that, what harm does it do to the nation as a whole?—A. It 
does not do any harm to the nation as a whole, but it hurts the retailer who wants 
to make a living. You cannot sell goods for what they cost you and remain in 
business. The result is that right in Ottawa I simply gave up selling Mr. 
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Hurlbut’s shoes for a while. When his traveller came around I said to him, 
No, so and so is selling goods at what they cost, and I do not want to handle your 
shoes. 

Q. Will the price fixing of Mr. Hurlbut’s shoes in its result cause the people 
of Canada to pay more for that shoe?—A. They will pay less. 

'~ Q. How do you make that out?—A. Well because he figures some of his 
shoes down as low as a mark-up of 334 and 40 per cent, and less than that on 
some of them. 

' Q. You told us a moment ago that before this price fixing started people 
were selling these Hurlbut shoes at practically what they cost them, taking their 
price discount as their profit?—A. It was not a matter of advertising, although 
there may have been a certain amount of advertising they thought they were 
getting out of it, but it was a matter of trying to undersell the next fellow, and 
I don’t know that it did them any good in the end. I don’t think it did. 

Q. Your view is that in the long run it will not cost them more for their 
Hurlbut shoes?—A. No, it is costing them less at this moment. A great many 
stores that were figuring a 50 per cent mark up on these shoes are taking Mr. 
Hurlbut’s prices and selling at them and averaging, the whole run, from the 
baby sizes up to the girls’, not more than 40 per cent, and those dealers were 
reacy to cut down their prices 10 per cent to meet his views, because they would 
then know that their competitor was on an even competition with them. 

Q. Take that Gillette razor. What is its price? 

Mr. HamMeELL: 98 cents. 

The Wirness: That is the obsolete pattern. That is the reason they 


are selling it out at that. But take the $5 razor. 


By the Chairman: 


_ Q. Does it cost anything like that to make?—A. The $5 razor as far as I 
can remember, costs the dealer about $3.25. I am not familiar with that but 
I was told that was the cost and I guess it costs the manufacturer only a few 
cents to produce it. 

_ Q. Can you defend that price fixing?—A. Well, you take your fountain 
pen, the Waterman; you go into any stationery store or drug store and there 
is a little tag around that pen showing the price, and if you are known to sell 
for less than that, they take them out of your store. 

.  Q. Do you think that results in the people of Canada getting cheaper or 
better fountain pens?—A. IJ think it gives them fountain pens at a fair price. 
That is my judgment. 


' By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Do you think the $5 retail price is fair for a razor that only cost the 
_ manufacturer a few cents to make?—A. I don’t think it is. But getting back 
to shoes, I think you have been told to-night by Mr. Hurlbut that he is getting 
a fair profit on his shoe for himself, and he is giving it at a fair price to the 
dealer, and the consumer is paying a fair price, because it is a good shoe. Of 
course it is Mr. Hurlbut’s baby, and he may think it is the only good shoe in 
Canada, but there are a few other good shoes besides that. 


By Mr. Milne: 


Q. How do you compare the mark-up on the rest of your stock with that 
on the Hurlbut shoe?—A. On the average it would be about the same. 
Q. You ought to handle his cheaper when there is no change in the style 
and on account of not much dead stock and so on?—A. There is not much 
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dead stock. I have been handling Mr. Hurlbut’s shoe ever since he started to 
produce it, and we may have had in all that time a dozen pairs that we have had 
to call dead stock. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Then Mr. Milne’s suggestion that they should be handled on a lower 
margin than your ordinary stock is a good one?—A. I am speaking of my 
average mark-up, but it is on children’s shoes particularly, in the shoe store, it 
has been my experience that you cannot get the mark-up that you can on 
adults’ nor we dont’ try to; your stock is more staple, and therefore there is 
never as much dead stock in your children’s, misses’, boys’, and youths’ lines 
as there is in men’s and women’s, and I always figure my mark-up on those 
lines lower than I do on the other lines. 

Q. Then the mark-up you make on your other lines of children’s and 
misses’ shoes is about the same?—A. About the same yes, sir. 


By Mr. Milne: 
Q. Another question if it is not too personal. What capital is invested in 
a stock in one of these stores such as yours?—A. I have not got the figures, I 
did not think I was going to be asked that, but at the present time I think my 
capital is about $60,000. 


By Mr. Sales: 

@. Don’t you think, Mr. Stephens, that they could do with about three or 
four less boot shops on Sparks Street?—A. I think so, but I would not want mine 
to be one of those eliminated. 

Q. But you are not doing business to your full capacity?—A. No. 

Q. Not by any means?—A. Well, I will tell you, I don’t think there is a 
shoe store in Canada from coast to coast at the present time doing business to 
its full capacity. Some sort of germ of disease has got into the shoe business 
that has crumpled it up, and I don’t think there is more than three or four 
really solvent shoe factories in Canada at the present minute. I think what Mr. 
Weaver told you the other night is the truth. 

Q. He swore to it.—A. But you are quite right that not only shoe stores 
are not working to capacity, but you can go down Sparks Street and find ready- 
made clothing stores at almost every second store, and I think at the present 
time there are too many in each line of business. 

Q. In your store with yourself as manager and with the assistants that you 
have, could you not handle three times the business you are handling?—A. Yes, 
without our overheads going up very much we could at the present time handle 
a good deal more, and I think that is the story of any store in this country at 
the present time. 

Q. If you could do that, then you would not need a mark-up of 40 per cent? 
—A. No, if I could treble my business, I could run on a lower margin and make 
more money. In the same way, you asked a question «bout the production of 
the shoe factories in Canada; if the shoe factories in Canada could increase their 
production five or six times what it is, they could produce shoes cheaper. _ 

Q. Then is it economically sound for a nation having too many people in 
business, to fix prices so as to keep them in business?—A. Well, of course, I 
don’t know whether price fixing generally, take all the lines I handle—whether 
price fixing generally would be economically sound. I don’t think it would. 

The Cuarmman: I do not think there is very much difference between you 
and the members of the Committee, Mr. Stephens. We are very glad to have 
had the benefit of your views. - 


Witness retired. 
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Joun Witperrorce McE roy, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What is your full name, Mr. McElroy?—A. John Wilberforce McElroy. 

Q. Then you will have great sympathy with freedom?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What business are you in?—A. The retail shoe business, sir. 

Q. Is your store situated in Ottawa?—A. Yes sir, in a residential district, 
on Bank Street. 

Q. And you are here to proclaim that the shoe dealers in Ottawa do not take 
- extortionate profits?—A. I am sir. 

Q. Have you any other observations to make?—-A. The main reason that I 
am here, sir, is to give some evidence against the statement made by Mr. Bowman, 
who said he could cite innumerable instances. If he had left that out it would 
not have been so bad. I know there are instances where shoe dealers, like 
dealers in everything else, even bankers, will exact an exorbitant profit. 

Mr. Catpwe.u: Oh no, not bankers? 

Mr. Sates: We have had the implement men telling us that they would not 
do such a thing. 

The Witness: Well perhaps they sin like the rest of them. But Mr. Bow- 
man says: “I could cite innumerable instances.” That rather caught me on the 
raw. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. Mr. Bowman covers a lot of territory?—A. Quite so sir. 
Q. And you have seen some instances have you, of that kind?—A. Yes sir, 
I have known instances, but I would like before I would take that statement of 
Mr. Bowman’s exactly as he gave it, to know the shoe, and the man who sold it, 
and the circumstances of the man who sold it in the first place. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Tell us of the instances you know?—A. I know an instance where a 
firm was very hard up for money, and they had a large quantity of shoes in 
their warehouse, and they sold them for spot cash at very very much less than 
it cost them to make them. 

Q. Any particular hardship about that?—-A. Well they were financially 
embarrassed to such an extent that they required a large sum of money, and they 
sole 1,800 pairs of shoes which cost them from $3 to $4 a pair to manufacture, 
for $1.50. Now the man who bought those shoes took them to a certain town 
in Ontario and he sold them all the way from $4 to $6. Now he was giving the 
people value for their money but of course he was making an immense profit out 
of the distress of the firm from whom he bought them. Now I don’t know the 
case that Mr. Bowman states; I don’t know the man’s circumstances or who 
made the shoe; that shoe may have been worth $5 although he sold it for $3.20. 
I cannot tell. You see the point I wish to make? 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Yes?—A. I have some invoices with me showing the prices I pay for 
shoes and the prices I sell them for. I do not know that you want that. 
Q. mean is your usual mark-up?—A. From 25 to 334 per cent; possibly 35 
per cent. 
Q. Suppose you bought a pair of boots for a dollar—to take an arbitrary 
figure—would you mark those up more than $1.35 or up to $1.50 occasionally? 


or, a a shoe for $1 would cost you probably $1.07 laid down in your store, 
r $1.06. : 
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Q. Call it a dollar laid down in your store to make the computation easy? 
—A. It would be a child’s shoe, and I would probably mark that $1.35 or $1.40. 
I am in a residential district, doing, not a large business, and I can afford to 
io that shoe for probably $1.35 or $1.40, if it is a shoe that will not go out of 
style. 

: Q. And if it is a shoe that would go out of style?—A. I would have to mark 
it $1.50. 

Q. So your mark up is practically the same as Mr. Stephen’s?—A. Yes. 

Q. From 25 to 50 per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. And I suppose your reason for marking goods up as high as 50 per cent 
is because you may be landed with dead stock?—A. Yes. 

@. And have to sell a shoe for $4.98 which should sell for $7?—A. Yes. 

Q. Tell us why when goods are marked down the figures are usually $4.98 
or $3.99 instead of $5 or $4? That is a mystery that I would like explained? 
—A. I don’t know that I can explain it, except that $3.95 sounds very much 
cheaper than $4. A great big 3 and then a small .95 looks very much better 
than a large 4. But to be candid with you I don’t follow that practice myself 
of marking it $4.98. If I was going to mark it $3.95 I would mark it $3.95 and 
not $3.98. 

Q. What do you think of price fixing, do you like the idea? How would 
you like to have all the stock in your store marked by the manufacturer, with 
the understanding that if you did not sell at the marked prices, the established 
prices, that you would not get any more goods?—A. Well, I don’t know, sir; I 
don’t think I would like to have everything in my store marked in that wavy. 
It would take all the individuality out of my business. I don’t mind having a 
standardized line that is practically trade-marked, like a Hurlbut shoe. [I sell 
Hurlbut shoes. I don’t mind a line like that being marked. 

Q. I suppose you think the Hurlbut shoe has indicated a fair difference 
of price between the wholesale and retail?—A. Yes, I think so. I don’t think 
it is out of the way. 

Q. But you would not like that system to be carried out to its logical 
conclusion?—A. Well, no. 

Q. If you carried it out to its logical conclusion would it not make the 
retailer a mere agent or clerk? 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Make him an office boy practically?—A. Make him an automaton. 


By the Chairman; 


Q. Has not a great deal of the initiative and progress of all nations and 
certainly of the English-speaking nations come from the shopkeeping people, 
and their ability to overcome difficulties?—A. A great deal, sir. 

Q. Then in the national interest can we look forward with equanimity to 
having the prices set for everything?—A. No, sir, I don’t think so. 

Q. Then you see there is very little difference between you and the members 
of the Committee. 


Mr. McKay: There may he some things in which it is advantageous to 
have the prices fixed. For instance, school-books. 


The CuarrMANn: That is for the purpose of making education cheaper. 

Q. Have you any statement that you want to make which you think would 
help us?—A. No, sir, nothing more than what I said. Like Mr. Stephens, I 
made out a list of prices, but you don’t require that. I brought a list and copies, 
of invoices. 
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Q. No, you know the French proverb, “ Qui s’excuse, s’accuse”. That is, 
the man who excuses himself is accusing himself. You don’t want to do that?— 
Pea NO; rails 


Witness retired. 


E. A. STEPHENS, recalled 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Stephens, let me ask you a question out of turn. ‘You sell the Regal 
shoe?—A. Yes, I did, but like a lot of these other unfortunate factories, the 
Canadian Regal shoe has failed. They were at one time a branch of a parent 
company in Boston, and three or four years ago they separated, and paid a 
royalty. They changed their name to the Corson Shoe Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and paid a royalty for every shoe they branded Regal; but the Regal 
shoe has failed and there are no more shoes branded Regal. You were asking 
me about their prices being set; that was done quite a few years ago, but when 
prices started to rise they stopped it. At the present time it is a difficult thing 
to fix prices and it is a dangerous thing for the dealer, for the manufacturer to 
brand a price on the sole, because you can’t tell whether the market is going 
to drop or go up. It has been like that for the last few years. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Where is the Douglas shoe made?—A. Near Boston, in Brockton. 

Q. And the Slater?—A. It is made in Montreal, but not by any of the 
Slaters. There is not a Slater in the shoe business to-day. 

Q. Was it an American shoe?—A. No, it is a Canadian shoe. 

Q. Because I had the same experience with the Douglas shoe and the Slater 
shoe in the Old Country as I had with bacon and cheese and all the rest of it. 

The CuHarrMANn: You found them cheaper over there, did you? 

Mr. Saues: Yes, I found the Douglas and Slater shoes that sell here at $5 
were sold for 12s. 6d. in our English shoe shops. That is practically $3 in our 
own money. 

The CuHairMAN: Well, we cannot visit the sins of these people on these 
gentlemen but it is an interesting fact. I think we have another witness to-night. 

Mr. Sates: Yes about the cattle business. 


Witness retired. 


NorMAN SOMERVILLE, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You are going to tell us something about the cattle business?—A. I 
want to bring to the attention of the Committee one of the problems in the 
handling of the live stock industry of Western Canada, and a suggestion that 
may os of some value to the Committee, or that the Committee might make some 
use of. 

Q. Just tell us first of all where you come from, and-what you do?—A. I am 
as Director of the Edmonton Stock Yards, and as such represent them as 
counsel. I practise law in the city of Toronto. 

Q. What is your firm?—A. Norman Somerville and Company. The raising 
ef the embargo upon the shipment of stockers to the Old Country has been of 
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particular interest to the producer in Western Canada, and he has been looking 
for the most direct route for placing his cattle on the Old Country market, as 
one means of getting the best possible price for his product. For many years 
the embargo prevented the shipment of stockers, and only allowed that stock to 
be shipped which could be slaughtered within seven days, as you gentlemen 
know. Therefore, the quantity was limited, the number of persons engaged in 
the traffic was more or less limited, and it was somewhat speculative, because it 
depended upon the condition of the market during the seven days which the 
cattle were in the Old Country. The facilities provided were not very great, 
but the quantity supplied was not more than the facilities that were provided. 
The cattle were shipped to Montreal, and from Montreal shipped to the Old 
Country. A rate was fixed for all cattle west of Fort William, and equallized 
rate for the ports of Montreal and Quebec. There being no facilities at Quebec 
for loacing cattle, and no stockyard, there were no shipments from Quebec, so 
that the shipments have practically all been made from the port of Montreal, or 
St. John, or the American ports of the northern part of the coast. The lifting 
of the embargo and the possibilities of the traffic have increased the market to 
a very large extent, and naturally it will require greater facilities than are now 
provided. As a result of the position, there has been a number of Old Country 
buyers have come to Canada. The trade is not speculative, because the stock 
is being sold right here, payable in Canadian funds, and disposed of before it 
leaves our shores, but the necessity of conserving the cattle to the greatest 
possible extent is becoming very apparent to all the western farmers, and to the 
exporters, and so they are desirous of shipping through the port of Quebec, on 
the same terms as through the port of Montreal. As a result, the port of Quebec 
is equipping the harbour with the necessary facilities, which will be in operation 
by the end of the mouth, and you will have observed from your maps—I have 
just picked up a cople of maps here which you might like to have to put the 
situation before you. If you will just look at the map, you will notice the very 
direct route there is from Winnipeg to Quebec by the Canadian National Rail- 
way. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. How much shorter is that?—A. It is 62 miles shorter to Quebec than 
by the C.P.R. line to Montreal. In other words, you could get your cattle 
17? miles nearer the market, with 62 miles less of a rail haul, or a saving of 
232 miles in mileage before putting them on your ship. 

Q. What does that amount to in hours?—A. That means first of all, on the 
rail haul alone a difference of 18 hours from Winnipeg to Quebec direct by 
Canadian National, over Winnipeg to Montreal by either of the routes. 

Q. You save 18 hours?—A. You save 18 hours. The route to Montreal 
takes 90 hours as an average, many times more than that. 

Q. From Winnipeg?—A. From Winnipeg to Quebec it is 72 hours. Now, 
the Old Country importer and the Canadian exporter figure that the shrinkage 
on a stocker from Winnipeg to Montreal represents about 100 pounds a bullock, 
from 90 pounds to 100 pounds a bullock, and the shrinkage by handling in the 
harbour at Montreal and down the river through the hot weather, brings it to 
considerably over 100 pounds per bullock, so that he figures that the shrinkage 
is approximately 20 per cent more by way of Montreal than it would be by way 
of Quebec, or that the saving of 18 hours rail haul, or 24 hours ship’s run would 
effect a saving to him in shrinkage of at least 20 pounds a bullock. 

Q. Let me get that clear. That 24 hours ship’s run is from Montreal to 
Quebec?—A. The 24 hour shift is from Montreal te Quebec. You see, the 
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method of shipping cattle from Montreal and from Quebec is as follows; the 
cattle are first of all brought to the stockyards at Point St. Charles or the other 
yard. They are unloaded and fed and then loaded on to the cars again and 
taken to the sheds at night. ‘There are no facilities at the sheds themselves, but 
runways are set up and they are run on to the boats during the night, when 
the other freight is not moving. 


Q. Where is this?—A. At Montreal; with the result that whether the ship 
is sailing in the morning or the next night, the cattle must be on board from 12 
to 24 hours, and in that time, in the heat of summer there is a very consirerable © 
shrinkage in the cattle in the hot port, below decks or between decks, so that 
the shipper is desirous of avoiding that if he can possibly do so. He has the 
facilities now being provided for at the harbour of Quebec, in which he does not 
go to any stockyards at all ,but runs straight on to the dock and on the dock 
unloads to the shed which will be equipped for a capacity of 100 cars; equipped 
with pens and loading facilities for 100 cars of cattle. The cattle will remain 
there during the two days provided for by the regulations for transportation 
to the Old Country, and they will will rest and be kept in the best of condition, 
under ideal conditions, and they will then, just an hour or two before the boat 
sails, be placed on the boat, right at the same dock, so that after reaching Quebec 
they do not travel more than 20 or 30 feet on to the boat, and in an hour or two 
they are getting the benfit of the cool water and the sea breezes. The effect in 
saving was very well explained by two of the shippers last night at Quebec. 
Talking with Sir Henry Thornton, Mr. Kennedy, who is the largest shipper of 
cattle in Canada, and Mr. J. T. Irwin, who is the largest importer of livestock 
in the Old Country, both made this statement to him, that the shipment of 
eattle by the port of Quebec, with the facilities there provided, would save on 
every bullock at least 20 pounds to 25 pounds in weight. Now, just to show you 
what that means in actual figures, take a shipment of 576 cattle that is going 
out on the 23rd of May; that will leave Winnipge on the evening of the 18th 
of May. It will be on the boat at Quebec on the night of the 23rd or the 
morning of the 24th, and that shipment of 576 head of cattle, by way of that port, 
will save as much in weight as is represented by 10 full bullocks, on that one 
shipment. The shrinkage on each, when measured in terms of bullocks, means 
10 on that entire load, or on a trade of 50,000 bullocks in the season would mean 
a saving of 1,000 bullocks in shrinkage alone, apart altogether from the question 
of the delay or the question of difference in insurance rates, or risks in the 
harbour, or the question of delays between Montreal and Quebec in the handling 
of traffic. Now, that is the difficulty and that is the problem. It is a very 
natural thing that the shipping interests should desire to go to the head of 
navigation and there load their entire cargo of dead freight but the shipping 
interests must be brought to recognize that in dealing with freight they must 
consider live freight on a little different basis from dead freight, and the pro- 
_ blem we ask your Committee to endeavour to assist in the solution of is to get 
the shipping interests to treat the port of Quebec in exactly the same way as 
the port of Montreal, and receve cattle shipped through the port of Quebec on 
equal terms with the cattle shipped through the port of Montreal. In other 
words, the shipping interests not unnaturally would say, “If we can get a load 
of cattle at Montreal, we will not call at Quebec for them”, or, “If we can get 
our whole cargo at Montreal, we will not call at Quebec”. Now, that may be a 
good thing from the shipper’s standpoint, to get his cargo all at one place, or 
rather from the standpoint of the shipowner, but from the standpoint of the 
livestock trade of the western part of Canada—and this affects the western 
part of Canada more than it does any other part—. 
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By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. It would not affect Ontario at all?—-A. Yes, to some extent. I will 
explain that, but to the largest extent it will affect the shippers of the West, 
and if Quebec is put on exactly the same terms as Montreal, if the shipping 
interests will take their cattle from Quebec on the same terms as from Montreal, 
then the problem is solved, because trade will seek its own natural channel, and 
there will be no favouritism and no discrimination. 


By Mr. Sales: 


_ Q. How is the railway rate now?—A. From points west of Fort William it 
is exactly the same rate to Montreal as to Quebec. There is no differentiation 
in the rate on western cattle, but on cattle in the province of Ontario there is a 
difference in rate of 2 cents per 100 pounds between Montreal and Quebec. In 
other words, it is 2 cents per 100 pounds higher to Quebee than to Montreal. 
That is quite reasonable. It is a shorter haul, and it ought to be. If the trade 
has the facility provided in the way of shipping at Quebec to take up the cattle 
there won’t be any difficulty about the trade seeking that channel and over- 
coming the difference of two cents a hundred pounds. 

_ Q. When are these facilities going to be ready?—A. The first shipment is 
going through on the 23rd May. They will be in full operation by the end 
of the month. So that what we suggest to the Committee is, first, that the 
Committee, through such departments or in such way as you may find you can, 
should use the influence of the Committee to get the ship owners to call at 
Quebee on the same terms as at Montreal, and not only to call but to offer 
space on exactly the same terms—I do not mean a difference in rate; Quebec 
is prepared to pay the same rate as Montreal, although the risk is less, and 
ordinarily there would not be the same rate from Quebec as from Montreal, but 
they are quite prepared to pay that in fairness to the ship owners; when they 
say to the ship owner we want you to take our cattle at Quebec rather than 
Montreal, it is not unfair for the ship owner to say, “I can get a certain rate 
from Montreal; why should I take a lower rate from Quebec?” They are quite 
prepared to pay— 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Are there any harbour dues on a ship calling at Quebec which the ship 
would have to pay that it would not have to pay at Montreal?—A. There are 
some harbour dues, but they are not of any account. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 
Q. Are those harbour dues per ton?—A. Yes, I think so. 


By Mr. Hammell: 

Q. Supposing a ship loaded at Quebec altogether with cattle, surely it 
would be cheaper?—A. Yes, it would be cheaper, but you see here is a diffi- 
culty; the ship owner may load with cattle altogether at Quebec, but he has 
in addition to that grain, which he may get at Quebec, and he has in addition 
to that lumber which he will get at Quebec, and which Quebec does not get 
now, because there are not the ships calling there; they send so much of their 
stuff to Montreal, and have it shipped from Montreal; but even if they got all 
that the ships would still go to Montreal for the perishable things like flour 
and meats and butter and cheese. 

Q. Do you class flour as perishable?—A. It is what they regard as more 
or less perishable; it has to be carefully handled. 

Q. How is it that the flour, say, from the Western Canada Flour Mills at 
Winnipeg does not take that straight line down to Quebec?—A. Because there 
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is the same freight to Montreal as to Quebec; no reason why flour should go 
that way; it does not shrink, it does not change at all. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. The important part in the cattle is the saving of the shrinkage?— 
A. The shrinkage. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. If the ships were loading with cattle would they carry flour on the same 
ships?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. As a rule they load cattle on the top deck with shelters, which are made, 
and also between the upper deck and the second deck, if I recollect it?—A. That 
is right. 

Q. And farther down is found the ordinary cargo?—A. The second sugges- 
tion is that the space be provided on equal terms to both ports; what I mean 
by that is this, the ship owner may say, “ Yes, we will give you space at Quebec 
if we have any left ’—-well, that is not a fair thing to the western farmer, because 
the cattle men in Ontario may corral that space at Montreal where it is a short 
haul, and the western man who needs that space worse will have to bring his 
cattle down by the long haul and suffer a depreciation in his cattle; so that if 
the ship owner were to say—it would be quite fair to them when they know the 
facilities are provided— We will take those cattle either at Montreal or at 
Quebec, and we will allot space shipping either through Quebec or Montreal”, 
then the trade would seek its natural channel, and the farmer would benefit by 
the saving in his depreciation. Let me give you a further instance—this is not 
a frequent thing but it has occurred—as many as forty-five head of cattle have 
been thrown overboard between Montreal and Quebec. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. From one ship?—A. Yes, in a very hot season through the depreciation 
and the blowing of these fine cattle—remember these were not stockers, they 
were brewery fed cattle, and they would go that much more quickly. That 
gives you an indication of what the heat in the river does to a herd. 

Q. Closely packed in the vessel?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Tolme: 


Q. What is the distance there?—A. 172 miles. 

Q. The ventilation must have been of a very bad nature, or did they die 
of bloat?—A. When they are coming down the river they have to go very 
slowly at places, sometimes they have to anchor there al! night with a low tide, 
and then too in very hot weather you have bad conditions on some of those 
ships between decks. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The tide is hardly noticeable at all further up than Three Rivers; 1 
think the difference between high and low tide water at Three Rivers is only a 
couple of feet?—-A. They anchor, don’t they? 

__ Q. They used to anchor in coming up the river at night, but in recent years 
it is better buoyed and better lighted, and deeper, and I don’t think even cargo 
boats stop, but go through to Montreal. I think the explanation is when the 
cattle come on board in Montreal we occasionally have very hot weather, and 
while the ship is standing still the heat of the animals and the heat of the 
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weather makes it very hot before the boat gets in motion, and the ventilators 
get the air down to the lower deck; I suppose the temperature rises very high? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. I would agree with Dr. Tolmie it must be a very rare occurrence. 


Mr. Totmm: The percentage was very high. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Of course you prefaced your remarks by saying it was a rare occurrence? 
—A. As a matter of fact it was given to me by one of the ship owners them- 
selves as an instance that did occur in the river, and it was rare, but they did 
lose them. Another suggestion that might help the situation, if the ship owner 
is not desirous of coming into the harbour of Quebec and making the double 
call, then would it be unfair to ask that for the purposes of this traffic, which 
is going to be very large, two of the government ships might be put on the 
route to Glasgow and two to Liverpool carrying cattle, and make Quebec their 
port? 

Q. We have had that matter up, and we have been told, I think on fairly 
good authority, that the Canadian Government Merchant Marine vessels are 
not of a kind that could carry cattle conveniently without relatively large sums 
being spent?—A. I know one of the exporters that we represent used them 
during all of 1921. a 

Q. Our information may have been correct, but that is the evidence so far 
before us?—A. These are just the two suggestions we have to offer, and we 
thought we ought to bring this to your attention. 

Q. The last one is that two vessels should be put on to Liverpool and two 
to Glasgow?—A. For this cattle traffic. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Is there any trouble in Mr. Kennedy chartering his own boat from 
Quebec?—A. I presume there would be no difficulty in chartering a boat from 
Quebee for cattle, the cattle space, but then the difficulty would be you would 
not be chartering one of the regular lines, they are not available for charter in 
that way; and in the second place if you brought in another line you would have 
to provide other dry cargo. There are boats enough to take care of the traffic, 


and they are equipped to take care of it if the arrangement is made to have the 
double call. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. You say there is a trial shipment going through on the 23rd May?—A. 
That is the first shipment going through the harbour of Quebec. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Who is making that shipment?—A. That shipment is going through to 
Mr. Irwin in Glasgow. 

Q. He has bought his cattle over here?—A. Yes, 576 head of cattle, and 
they are going through on the 23rd; that is the first shipment that will go 
through; it may be that they may have to buy the boat into Quebec to get 
them on at that part, but even if they bought the boat into Quebec on that 
experiment they feel that it is worth while. 


By Mr. Elliott: 
Q. Have they completed arrangements with the steamship company for the 
boat to call on that trip?—-A. I understand they are making arrangements, 
my advice to-day is these cattle are going to be sent through Quebec on the 28rd. 
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The CHAIRMAN: We are very much obliged to you. I understand that Mr. 
Evans wants to make a short statement which can be printed in the same 
number as the other evidence given to-day, and of course we will be very glad 
to hear Mr. Evans. 


Mr. Joun Evans, M.P. for Saskatoon called. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Evans, you have a statement which you wish to make?—A. I 
thought you were waiting for Mr. Bradshaw. 

Q. I have sent for him, but if he delays coming, we cannot wait. —A. 
Mr. Sales brought to my notice the fact that Mr. Bradshaw quoted me, or he 
is supposed to have quoted me this afternoon, as to the price of binders, and 
he seemed to infer that I wilfully made a misstatement when I read his words. 

The Cuamrrman: Mr. Bradshaw, I have asked you to come because Mr. 
Evans wishes to make a statement in reference to a statement which he feels 
you made this afternoon. Did you go over your evidence? 


Mr. BrapsHAw: Yes. 
The CHatrMAN: Is there anything you want to change or modify? 
Mr. BrapsHAw: No. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Now, Mr. Evans, start over again so that Mr. Bradshaw will hear 
what you have to say.—A. This relates to a time when the Grain Growers’ 
Convention was held in the city of Prince Albert, Sask., and I was supposed 
to have made a statement at that time that Massey Harris machinery was 
sold in foreign countries cheaper than they were at home. Mr. Hugh Aird, 
who was manager at Saskatoon at that time, called me in to see him, and he 
handed me a speech of Sir Melvin Jones, who was then a Senator, and he 
defied me to prove my words. As a matter of fact, it was not I that made the 
statement at all, but it was Mr. John Murray of Wapella. He is dead now, 
but I said on behalf of the Association that I was quite willing to prove the 
statement, and the controversy went through the press, part of which Mr. 
Bradshaw quoted this afternoon. Mr. Bradshaw classified some of these 
statements as rather wild, and, he said, “I cannot but believe that some of 
them at least, knew at the time that they were absolutely false. The matter 
first came to our notice in 1910 when Mr. John Evans of Neutana, Sask., wrote 
to the then president of the company, Hon. Sir Lyman Melvin Jones. Amongst 
other things he stated in the letter: 


“That a carload of Massey-Harris binders, consigned to Mortlack, 
Sask., was wrecked on the C.P.R. The Massey Harris Company claim 
price ‘ off cars’ at Mortlack, while the C.P.R. will only settle for cost of 
tal The C.P.R. won the case and settlement was made at $40 
a binder.” 


I remember the incident quite well. While the controversy was going on, 
with Sir Lyman Melvin Jones and myself, Mr. Murray of Wapella, gave me 
this statement in a letter, that the wreck had taken place, and the binders 
were settled for at cost price, around $40 a binder. I am sorry that I am not 
able to produce that letter, but if you want to swear me I can say it under 
oath, but to say that I was making any statements in a wild manner— 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Might I interject a question here, Mr. Evans? What facilities would 
Mr. Murray have of knowing that this alleged settlement was made of $40 a 
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binder?—A. I do not know now. I could not say that, but a letter in the 
Winnipeg Tribune, of August 24th, 1910, has these words: “If you calculated 
the cost of a 6-foot binder, it would be difficult to bring the cost up to $40.” 
That is an extract from that letter, and Mr. Clifford Sifton, speaking in Winni- 
peg, on the eve of a general election—his speech was reprinted in the Winnipeg 
Tribune of September 15, 1910—said: “Here is something to consider. The 
Massey Harris binder which sold in Glasgow for $75, was sold in the West for 
$140.” So I think that is sufficient to show that I did not make any wild state- 
ments, Mr. Chairman, and I wish to assert that I still believe that at that date, 
with the low cost of production of those years, 1909, when mechanics were 
getting a high wage, if they were getting $3 a day, the cost of a 6-foot binder 
was not over $40. That will be all. 

Q. I suppose you would only consider it fair if we allowed Mr. Bradshaw 
to reply, if he has a reply to make?—A. Yes. 


The Cuairman: Mr. Bradshaw, do you care to add anything? 


Mr. BrapsHaw: Mr. Chairman, is not everything that Mr. Evans has 
said hearsay evidence? Have I not produced before you to-day the actual 
cost of the binder in 1913, the material and the labour. Anything that Mr. 
Evans has just said can only be laid down as hearsay evidence. If he 
wanted to prove the case, if he desired to know the facts, he had two sources 
to go to. One was the Canadian Pacific Railway, and the other was the Massey 
Harris Company. He did not go to either of these two, the two concerns that 
were chiefly concerned, and only concerned, but instead of that he repeated a 
statement from those who had absolutely no knowledge of the facts, and simply 
proved what I have stated this afternoon. 


The CuHatrman: I must presume, Mr. Bradshaw, that Mr. Evans had 
some knowledge of Mr. Murray’s character, and I am sure believed that Mr. 
Murray was stating what was accurate. I know Mr. Evans would not attempt 
to repeat something unless he felt in his own mind convinced that his infor- 
mant was saying what was true. I think perhaps the best way to settle this 
controversy as to the cost of your machinery in the year 1909 would be for you 
to give us the cost in that year as you did back to 1913. You remember, we 
started in 1913. That would be helpful I think in the investigation if you 
were to have that done and send the information on to us. 


Mr. Evans: this incident relates to the year 1909. 


The CuatrmMan: Mr. Bradshaw has gone back as far as we asked him to go, 
1913. I say that Mr. Evans is justifying his statement according to his infor- 
mation—I cannot say whether his information is right or not—of 1909. Mr. 
Bradshaw has been justifying his statement from his company’s books as to the 
year 1913. They are not talking about the same time, though they are talking 
about the same argument, and, as Mr. Bradshaw has only been with the com- 
pany for four years, the evidence that he gave us is evidence drawn from the 
Company’s books, but not within his personal knowledge, either. 


Mr. BrapsHaw: But, Mr. Chairman, have I not given you, and have I not 
read to you this afternoon, the letter of the President of the Company at that 
time to Mr. Evans, in which he declares emphatically that the amount of $40 
did not even cover the cost of material. What better evidence can you have 
than the evidence of a man who was a Senator. The copy of the letter that 
J have seen is signed by Sir Lyman Melvin Jones himself, in his own hand. 

Mr. Hamme u: On the other hand, the other gentleman has only what some 
fellow told him. 

The CuarrmMan: Mr. Bradshaw has what Sir Lyman Melvin Jones told him, 
and Mr. Evans has what Mr. Murray told him. It you could, by an examination 
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of the books, verify that, Mr. Bradshaw, it seems to me it would lay the thing 
at rest absolutely. What do you think of that, Mr. Evans? Would that satisfy 
you Supposing Mr. Bradshaw looked up the Company’s books and sent down 
to us a statement as to what their costs were in the year 1909, then, I think that 
should satisfy you that your informant had been wrong when he said that the 
total cost was only so much. 

Mr. Evans: Yes. 

Mr. BrapsHAw: Does Mr. Evans not accept the word of Sir Lyman Melvin 
Jones in the letter which he sent to him? 

Mr. Evans: Sir Lyman Melvin Jones gave no figures in that letter at all. 

Mr. BrapsHAw: Excuse me, he did, as you will see from the extract that 
I have given. 

The CuatrMaAN: The best evidence we can have is the evidence that you 
will give us from the books, Mr. Bradshaw, and if that will not cause you too 
much trouble, I would be glad if you would, when you get home, have the cost of 
making the binder in 1909 sent to us. 

Mr. Hammexu: How are we going to clear up the wreck business? 

Mr. BrapsHaw: How about the Canadian Pacific? 

The Cuatrrman: If Mr. Bradshaw would send me these figures, as he gave 
his figures this afternoon, then, as far as I am concerned, that will be satisfactory, 
and I think that is the best way to clear the matter up. 

Mr. Evans: But what I wanted to say particularly was, that I did not 
make a wrong statement knowing it to be wrong. That is what Mr. Bradshaw 
accuses me of. 

Mr. BrapsHaw: I did not accuse you of that. I have not had the pleasure 
of knowing you, but what I said was that this statement was being repeated 
by those who knew better. 

Mr. Sates: Would you care, Mr. Bradshaw, to look up your export prices 
at the same time? 

Mr. BrapsHaw: The statement has been made over and over again that we 
have never yet sold a binder in a foreign market at a less rate than we sell it in 
Canada. Now, that has been sworn to by Mr. Findley at the Tariff Commission 
in Winnipeg, and if you cannot accept Sir Lyman Melvin Jones’ word, and if you 
cannot accept Mr. Findley’s sworn statement, why accept my word? 

The Cuatrman: I think the whole attitude of the Committee to you has 
been one of men who have trust in your sincerity and accuracy. 

Mr. Bravsuaw: I appreciate that. 

The CHAIRMAN: We have a live witness before us, who impressed us with 
his accuracy and good faith, and if you will oblige us with the information we 
have just asked for— 

Mr. BrapsHaw: I will try and do that if I can get our records. 

The CuairMaAN: Your records are intact to 1909. 

Mr. BrapsHaw: That will be quite satisfactory. 


RiP HG CuairMAan: We want further co-operation; that is all. This Com- 
mittee stands adjourned until 10.30 a.m. on Friday, the 11th instant. 


The Committee adjourned until 10.30 a.m. on Friday, the 11th instant. 
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Housr or CoMMONS, 


CQMMITTEE Room 268 
Fripay, May 11, 1923. 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into Agricultural conditions 
throughout Canada met at 10.30 am. Mr. McMaster, the Chairman, presiding. 

The CuarrMan: Gentlemen, I have asked the Dominion Statistician to 
prepare for us a comparison of our export trade in agricultural products for the 
year 1913 and the year 1922, not merely as to values but quantities as well, in 
order that we may see just how our trade has grown between those two periods. 
They are preparing that information for us now. 

Hon. Mr. Tomi: What years did you say, Mr. Chairman? 

The CuarrMaAn: The year ending March 31st, 1914, and the year ending 
March 31st, 1923. They are getting it not merely as to values, but quantities 
also. What have we this morning? I suppose Mr. Pyke will be the first witness. 


ArtTHur C. Pyxkkg, called and sworn: 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is your full name, Mr. Pyke?—A. A. C. Pyke. 

Q. Andrew, Alfred or Arthur?—A. Arthur C. Pyke. 

Q. What is your occupation?—A. I am Secretary of the Canadian Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association. 

Q. You are here on behalf of that association?—A. Yes, sir, to explain the 
equalized rate system. 

Q. You might address yourself to that question——A. Well, Mr. Chairman, 
this equalized rate system—I think Mr. Sutherland presented you with a copy 
of the book, although I have another one here—is a system which has been in 
existence for 25 years, or since 1898. Up to that time the wholesale grocers 
and the retail grocers’ business in sugar was in a demoralized condition. 

Q. In what did that demoralization consist?—A. They were certainly losing 
money on every pound of sugar they handled. Various methods were adopted 
to try and see if some system could not be inaugurated that would fairly com- 
pensate the wholesaler, particularly the wholesaler because we are interested 
in the wholesaler. 


Mr. HamMe.i: We should have Mr. Sutherland here, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN: We have sent for him. 

Wirness: This system of the equalization of rates was compiled after a lot 
of effort and work. 

The CuarrMAN: Do you know whether Mr. Sutherland is here, Mr. Tolmie? 

Mr. McKay: I understand he will not be here until to-night. 

The CHarrMan: Have we any other witness here that we can go on with? 

Mr. E. M. Trowern: Mr. Chairman, I was asked to appear this morning 
in regard to some questions regarding the retailers. I could fill in now, although 
I am waiting for some papers. 

The CuairMan: Shall we take Mr. Trowern in the meantime? 

Mr. McKay: I think we should take the retailers first. 

The Cuarmman: Mr. Pyke, we will not keep you from meeting your train. 
We would like to have Mr. Sutherland here. Mr. Sutherland has taken f 
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particular interest in this matter, so that we will suspend your examination for 
the moment, and will ask Mr. Trowern to come forward. 


Mr. Pyke: All right, sir. That is quite satisfactory to me. I will leave 
my books here. 


Epwarp M. Trowern, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Trowern, what is your full name?—A. Edward M. Trowern. 

Q. What is your occupation?—A. I am here as Secretary of the Dominion 
Board of the Retail Merchants’ Association of Canada. 

Q. You have come here this morning to assist us in our study of the 
situation regarding the distribution of sugar?—-A. The proposal I have to submit 
to you is something I thought your Committee should consider, and as it is a 
matter that affects both the public, the farmers and the retailers, I thought 
you ought to have a record of it. 

There has grown up a great development in the manufacture and sale of 
maple sugar and maple syrup, which of course is a natural product. The sale 
price of it has grown from 5 and 6 cents a pound to 35 cents a pound. It has 
developed in the way of placing it in cakes, that is, these little sugar cakes, in 
syrup form. I expect in a moment or two to have some of the sugar here, in 
order to show you the difficulties we are up against as retailers. This sugar is 
produced by the farmers and sold to the trade put up in ten-ounce bottles, and 
in little cakes of a pound, in the shape of ordinary sugar. 

Q. How do you say the syrup comes?—A. It is put into bottles and tins, 
and different things of that kind, some 16-ounce bottles, and because of the 
fact that there is another preparation put up, just ordinary sugar, and called 
syrup, legislation was passed and properly so, that no maple sugar should be 
sold unless it was marked maple sugar. We are strongly in favour of that. 
We think a thing should only be marked what it is. Legislation was passed, 
I do not know why, but you I think will be able to understand, which provided 
that syrup could not be made out of ordinary sugar and put into bottles or 
little cakes, if it was the same colour, no matter how it was marked. We have 
& case now where one of our members is charged with violating the law, be- 
cause he has in his possession (he being a retailer) a 16-ounce bottle of syrup 
that looks like maple syrup. 

Q. It looks like maple syrup?—A. Yes, sir, it looks like maple syrup, and 
because it looks like maple syrup, and because it looks what it is— 

Q. What is it?—A. It is table syrup. I will have a bottle to show you. 
Manufacturers have sold them all over the country, and the retailers are subject 
to a fine because they have them in their possession. I think it is beyond what 
ek think is absolutely fair, and we thought it should be brought to your 
attention. 


By Mr. McKay: 
Q. What is the label?—A. The label on it is Table Syrup. I will show 
you a bottle in a moment. 


By the Chairman: 
_  . Has it the word “ Maple” on it?—A. No, sir. If it had “Maple” on 
it, or anything like maple, although personally I cannot see why if you take 
half a pound of maple syrup and half a pound of ordinary common sugar and 
put them in a bottle and say that that bottle contains half a pound of common 
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sugar and half a pound of maple syrup I should be fined. I think it is stupid 
legislation. The general run of people buy that syrup. It costs the retailer 22 
copia! he sells it for 25 cents, and he has to pay 35 and 40 cents for the other, 
the pure. 

I am not objecting at all to the fact that a thing has to be marked, in fact 
if J had my way I would have everything marked exactly what it is. I have 
no objection to that, but I have a strong objection to legislation being passed 
bringing retail merchants into court because they have something in their pos- 
session which looks like maple syrup. I do not know who put the Act through, 
but we are anxious to have it removed, and as it was a matter that affected the 
western farmers—I do not know whether they raise maple syrup or not out 
there—we thought they certainly would want to buy this other syrup, and that 
ae should have the right to buy it, and the retailer should have the right to 
sell it. 

Q. You want the privilege of mixing it, provided the label shows that it is 
mixed?——A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The raison d’etre for all these restrictive laws is unfortunately the past 
dishonesty of people who mixed up these ingredients. Of course it is not for me 
to pass any «© mments as to whether the law is too strict or not, the real reason for 
the legislation is to protect the public and the producer, and of course the law 
certainly is very stringent. —A. This to my mind is a case where protection 
has gone altogether too far. It is not a matter of trying to protect the public. 
There is a clause in the Act to protect the industry. There is a long difference 
between the one and the other, and there are different ways of applying pro- 
tection. This is a most severe method of protecting any industry. I took it 
up with the Department; it is under the Department of Health. They fully 
agree with me that this legislation should be changed. 

Q. If the Department in charge of the legislation and yourself are agreed 
about the unwisdom of the legislation, we can only hope that it will be changed 
at the earliest possible moment.—A. I thought this was a matter that your 
Committee should know about, because we are trying to protect the public. 
We have to do that, because we are in business. Merchants have to do that, 
their names are over their doors, they have their money invested, and if a man 
starts in to cheat he very soon gets out of business. Our association gets after 
the man who commits a fraud. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. You have appealed to the Department for a change?—A. Yes. 

Q. When did you do that?—A. Just about two or three weeks ago, as soon 
as our association had its attention brought to the fact that one of our members 
was liable to be brought into court and fined for having these goods in his pos- 
session. 


By Mr. Bouchard: 

Q. Do you think it is a fraud if you have a mixture of maple syrup with 
table syrup, if there is a proper name on it?—A. I cannot just grasp your mean- 
ing. 

By the Chairman: 


Q. This is Mr. Bouchard’s question, Mr. Trowern: suppose the Legisla- 
ture of this country adopted your view, and allowed the mixing of maple syrup, 
even providing the quantity or proportion was stated on the label, would it 
not nevertheless open the door to fraud to unscrupulous wholesalers or retail- 
ers, and would it not make it easier for them to mix the maple syrup with other 
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syrup and sell it as maple syrup?—A. The difficulty, Mr. Chairman, there, 
would be, if you applied that principle to one thing you would have to apply 
it to everything. 

- Q. But what is your view as to whether it would make fraud easier?— 
A. I don’t think so, provided the article were marked exactly what it is. We 
are strong on that. If you make an article, I don’t care what it is, and you 
stamp it. I will illustrate this for you in another way that will show you the 
difficulties we are up against. At the present moment you will find umbrellas 
sold or advertised “ Half silk and half wool.” We are dealing with that case 
now, and we find that there is no umbrella covering made or imported into 
Canada half silk and half wool. Consequently these retailers who advertise 
umbrellas “ Half silkk and half wood” are doing an injury to the man who 
advertises umbrellas “ Half silk and half cotton.” 

Q. What are you going to do about it?—A. We are simply going to bring 
those people up who are advertising, if they do not change their methods, under 
the false advertising legislation. We have false advertising legislation now to 
prevent fraud, and if you mixed a bottle up of half maple syrup and half cane 
sugar and advertised it as maple sugar it would come under the same law and 
we can deal with those cases. But this is a different case altogether. This is a 
case where they have a clause in the Act stating that if any preparation of any 
kind looks like maple sugar—you see the protective clause they have there? 
“Looks like maple sugar ’”’—the man having it in his possession is liable to 
prosecution. Now here is a bottle of syrup. (Produced). 

Q. Let us see how it is marked. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. You should have brought a similar bottle of maple syrup and let us 
put them side by side——A. I am not objecting to maple being kept pure. I want 
maple sugar to be just what it is. 

” a Can you get a bottle of maple syrup for us to compare with this?— 
t Mes: 


Mr. McKay: I suppose any syrup can be tested as to its purity. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. What I want to find out is if these two things are made to look alike 
so that one can be sold as the other.—A. It is not marked. There are lots of 
things that look alike that are not alike, and that is the trouble. 

Q. Exactly. That is the point I am making. Will you have your man 
get us a bottle of the other syrup?—A. Yes, a bottle of maple syrup. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Now, Mr. Trowern, are you before us to defend this sort of thing. 
Here is a cake marked “Sucre de table”; how easy that is to confound with 
“Sucre d’Erables.” This thing is made up exactly in imitation of maple 
sugar, and they mark it on the bottom and not on the top “Sucre de table : 
which might easily be taken for “ Sucre d’Erables.” 


Mr. Catpwetu: Will you tell us what those terms mean in English, Mr. 
Chairman? 


The Cuarrman: “Sucre de table” is table sugar. “Sucre d’Erables” is 
maple sugar. Of course this is not table sugar; it is not the ordinary sugar 
that is used on the table at all. 

_ I think this (bottle) is fair enough. It may look like maple syrup, but if 
this is an attractive colour, I do not see any objection. It is marked “Café 
brand table syrup.” There is no word “maple” about it. That does not seem 
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to me to be unfair; but if this, which I hold in my hand, is not maple sugar 
it has been got up to look as much like maple sugar as it possibly can. 


Mr. Bovucwarp: It is the same with the syrup. Why take the appearance 
of a good article, and imitate it with an inferior one? 


Mr. CaLtpwetu: They do not allow that with margarine and butter 


The Wrrness: Before bringing this matter before you, I took every 
precaution I could. I took it up with the Department, and had the Depart- 
ment examine the whole matter, and the Act is very clear. 


“No person shall manufacture for sale, keep for sale, or expose for 
sale, or sell, any article of food resembling or being an imitation of 
maple sugar or maple syrup which is not pure maple sugar or pure maple 
syrup.” 


That is quite all right. 


“Any maple sugar or maple syrup which is not up to the standard 
prescribed by the Governor in Council, under the Food and Drugs Act 
shall be deemed to be adulterated within the meaning of the Food and 
Drugs Act. The word ‘maple’ shall not be used either alone or in 
combination with any word or words or letter or letters on a label or 
other mark illustration or device on a package containing any article of 
food resembling”—that is the word we want struck out—“or being an 
imitation of maple sugar or maple syrup or on any such article of food 
itself which is not pure maple sugar or pure maple syrup. And any article 
of food labelled or marked in violation of this subsection shall be deemed 
to be adulterated within the meaning of the Food and Drugs Act.” 


Now we can be charged by the Government for having that article in our 
stores, and we are going to be hauled up. It is only through the grace and 
the intelligence of the members of the Department that we are not in the Court 
now. 

Mr. CaLpweEL.: As I understand the meaning of the Act, it is only when the 
word “ maple” appears. 


The CHatrMAN: No, they cannot make it up to resemble maple. I do 
not think, Mr. Trowern, that you can expect this Committee to give any 
expression of opinion as to the wisdom of the present legislation?—A. I agree 
with you. 

. But we understand your point very well. Let me make this observa- 
tion: this bottle contains a liquid which looks like maple syrup, but the bottle 
is plainly marked “Table Syrup.” But this piece of brown material which 
you have brought before us is not in the same class.—A. The bottle is not 
marked “ Maple Syrup.” 

Q. No, I say it is not marked “Maple Syrup”, and the intention to defraud 
is not at all patent to my view there. But the intention to defraud and to fool 
the public with the idea that this material is maple sugar is to my mind very 
patent indeed. It is called in the French language “Sucre de table” which is 
very close to “ Sucre d’Erables.” It is coloured and put in a shape very closely 
resembling although not exactly like the way our farmers put up their maple 
sugar, and it is marked not on the top but on the bottom. I do not know whose 
product it is but I think that you would have come with a stronger case before 
us to-day if you had left this little piece of brown material at home. 

Mr. BoucHarp: Excuse me, Mr. Chairman, if I do not quite agree with you. 
I think the article is intended to be camouflaged in both cases, and we have to 
protect our national industry of maple sugar, and not only in this country but 
outside, for exportation. 
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Mr. CaupwELL: One is a table syrup and the other a table sugar. I will 
admit that this “ Table sugar” resembles maple sugar more than the “ Table 
syrup ” resembles maple syrup. Another thing, some years ago I saw a receipt 
published for making imitation maple sugar. It said to take corn, soak it in 
water overnight and then dissolve brown sugar in it and it gives a taste closely 
resembling maple. 

The Cuarmman: Yes, well, Mr. Trowern, we are glad to find you such an 
advocate of freedom, but I would like to know what action your Retailers’ 
Association has taken, if any, in connection with something that happened in 
Montreal the other day. The tobacco merchants got together and I read from 
the Montreal Star of Saturday May 5:— 


Exuisir No. 198 


“The manufacturers of tobacco products have given their sup- 
port to the cause of the newly formed Montreal Retail Tobacco Merch- 
ants’ Association to “kill” the tobacco product price cutters now doing 
business in the city and suburbs. Such was the declaration made by 
the President of the Association, H. B. Hyman, at the second meeting 
held last night in the Gayety Theatre. Many firms in the trade have 
been docking the price of their sales with the object of gaining customers. 
This was shown to be to the detriment of competitors, and slowly but 
surely to themselves. To guard against alleged unfair competition, the 
local association had been formed to solicit the membership of all retailers 
with the co-operation of the manufacturers. Within four days of the 
association’s existence it was said that large bodies of retailers had 
flocked to membership, and manufacturers, realizing the need of retailers 
adhering to manufacturers, had promised assistance for corresponding 
reciprocation on the part of the former. It was emphatically stated 
that the association was not a trust.” 


Has this come under your notice as secretary of your association?—A. Yes 
sir, it has. 

Q. And what steps have you taken to prevent this joining together of 
retailers to prevent the reduction of prices to the smokers of the country?—A. 
In the first place that has nothing to do with our Retail Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of Canada. That is merely a little group of people in Montreal. I am glad 
you have asked the question, Mr. Chairman, because I am strongly of the opinion 
that this Committee can do a whole lot of good to the general public in 
getting at just such things as that, and other things that you are doing. You are 
calling public attention, by calling us here and having us placed on record about 
things that never could come before the public unless they came before this 
Committee. Consequently I am quite satisfied that this Committee is going to 
do a lot of good if they see that what they do is made public. Now that 
little concern, a certain group of people got together in the City of Toronto. A 
man by the name of Goldberg organized these little retail tobacconists and got 
them together to do certain things. When we heard about it we told them, 
You cannot do it, it is impossible to do it, but still he went on and organized 
these people and gathered their money up in the City of Toronto, and then 
when he got all he could get out of them, he passed down to Montreal and did 
the same thing, and I am very sorry to see a number of very respectable retail 
tobacconists associated with an organization of that sort. 

Q. Are these gentlemen members of your association?—A. No, they are 

‘not, Mr. Chairman. 
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Q. Mr. Hyman is not?—A. Not members of our association. 

Q. Mr. Morris is not?—A. No. 

Q. You are sure that these people are not members of your association? 
—A. Not in that operation. 

Q. What do you call your association? —A. We call ours the Retail Merch- 
ants’ Association of Canada. 

Q. Now I will read you the names, and will you tell me whether any 
of these gentlemen are your members?—A. I would not be able to do that with- 
out my list. However, go on and I will be glad to get you the information. J 
would not be able to tell you right off. t 

Q. You will tell us whether any of these names are members of your 
association. Will you take a note of them. 


Ho Be Ayman: 
A. KE. Morris. 

H, Poupart: 

A. E. Gerth. 

A. Paquette. 
George Thomson. 
A. Lemay. 

J. O. Villeneuve. 
C. A. Rawlings. 
J. B. H. Lalonde. 
J. ©. Payne. 
HY. Broaks: 

J. A. Beausejour. 
J. P. Fontaine. 
L. Meunier. 

A. H. Manningham. 
J. Protedos. 

A. Bonnadore. 
George Reaume. 
R. Dumont. 

N. Bedard, and 
M. Levy. 


Now if in the event of any of these gentlemen being members of your 
Retail Association, what action would you take?—A. It would largely depend 
on what they are doing. 

Q. Suppose they were doing what the Star says they are doing, they are 
forming an association to maintain prices for what people smoke?—A. If they 
are forming an association to attempt to fix a fair price among themselves with- 
out having any regard to the quality of the article and the manufacturer of 
the goods, it won’t be necessary for us to take very much action, because the 
thing will kill itself; it is foolishness; it cannot be done. That is the reason 
I object. There is no use trying to do something you cannot do, and if any 
one thinks they are going to get the retail merchant—I am an old retail merchant, 
I have been in this work for fifty years—if you think you will ever get a retail 
merchant to agree upon a price without having the manufacturer fix that price 


why it is a crazy proposal. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. Do we understand the only reason you object to it is it cannot be done? 
A. If it is a fair price there is nothing wrong in it, but it cannot be done. 
Retail merchants are a group of independent people who will not be bossed by 
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anybody; They are their own bosses, they want their names over their doors 
the same as the farmers. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. We have heard numbers of expressions of opinion apparently from 
retailers saying that they are quite agreeable to price fixing, now you tell us 
they want to be independent?—A. I am very glad you have raised that ques- 
tion because it was not brought out clearly enough last night, and I will make 
it clearer. Fixing prices on any article that is not a trade marked article, that 
the price is not fixed and agreed upon by the man who makes the article himself 
and the condition upon which that article is to be sold, any proposal other 
than that we as retailers object to it, because it is an impossibility, it is an 
absolute impossibility. But if you take a trade marked article, and I would 
like just to illustrate this for a moment; we will say that we are here a little 
group of people, and we are going to put money into making washing machines, 
and we put up our money, and we are here as a Board of Directors, and we 
have got a patent, and we have got the best washing machine, as we think, in 
the world. Now then, we are going to sell it, and we start out by putting no 
retail price on it at all, but just simply a price to the wholesaler, and wé agree 
that we are going to sell it to the wholesale trade, if we think that is the 
cheapest way of selling it—some goods can be sold more profitably through the 
wholesale trade than they can direct to the consumer—but we will assume that 
we are going to sell it through the jobbing houses, and we do not fix a retail 
price on it, what are our competitors going to do? We have competitors in 
other washing machines; they are going to buy our machine and they are going 
to put it in their store, and when a customer comes in they will quote a price 
at cost, that is at the wholesale price, and they are going to sell their own 
machine if they are any salesmen at all, and refuse our machine. Supposing 
we do it the other way; we have a good machine, we have a good patent— 

Q. Do retailers act in that unscrupulous fashion?—A. Yes sir, absolutely; 
there is one of our troubles. Three per cent of the retailers of this country 
are trade pirates. It is those pirates we have to make provision for for the 
decent trade. = 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. How did you get the percentage?—-A. Oh well I have been in this 
thing fifty years, and I know the fakirs from the decent fellows. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. What is the definition of the word pirate? 


The CuHarrman: A man who on the high seas steals property belonging 
to other people. 

A. We call a man who would go to work—you walk into a store, 
they have five or six articles for sale, and we will follow out this illustration 
that I am just mentioning, that we are a group of people with a washing 
machine, and they know that this is an article that everybody wants, and 
those people take that article and put it at cost price in order to attract 
people to come into their store to sell them something else. When you have 
got it you think you have got a bargain, a big thing, but you have gone to 
work and bought something else, and in the meantime you have more than 
paid up the loss that they made on this on the other article. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. You think you would not sell any washing machines through the retail 
trade—?A. Absolutly not, because I will tell you this, that retail people de 
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exactly as I did when in business( a man would come in, and he would offer 
me an article for sale, a good article, and we will say I am selling it at $10, 
some one else is selling that article at $7 or $7.50 or $8, you buy from me at 
$10 and go home, and discuss the matter with your family, and some one will 
say, “Why, I could have bought that at $8 down in Jones’s place”, what 
would you think of me? You would think I had cheated you out of $2, and 
you would say “That man did not treat me right, he beat me out of $2.” Now, 
by having the price fixed by the manufacturer he is not able to do that. I have 
got a better article, the public have got better articles, and the whole community 
are better served. How long would I offer that man’s goods for sale when I found 
they were sold at $8. I would simply tell the manufacturer to get out, I don’t 
want them. Canada is suffering to-day through bad business policy on the part 
of the manufacturers themselves; that is one of our troubles in Canada. The 
more manufacturing you can get in Canada the more mouths you have to feed, 
the better it is for everybody, and if you do not give the merchants a profit 
they won’t handle the goods. I would handle nothing—I am perfectly frank 
in telling you this, that we urge on retail merchants “ If you don’t make a profit 
out of things don’t bother with them, because you cannot pay your rent and 
taxes and run the expenses of the country, it cannot be done”. We are either 
in business legitimately or we are not in business legitimately. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. If you do not make a profit you cannot expect some one else to bonus 
you if you make a loss?—A. Sure not. 

Q. Would you apply that to the manufacturers as well, if they cannot 
manufacture profitably they should quit?—A. I absolutely do. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. How do you determine what percentage you must add to your goods 
to make a profit?—A. Through experience we know what the overhead of 
pretty nearly every retail man is; it varies, it runs from— 

Q. It varies according to the volume of his business. 

The Cuatmrman: Yes, and with the brains he puts into it. : 

The Witness: Yes, sure. There is a fallacy in believing that more business 
a man does the cheaper he can sell; the larger your business is the larger is your 
overhead. These are things that people should know. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 

Q. Do you mean if a man does a larger business in proportion that his 
profit must be higher?—A. I mean to say the overhead of each is 35 to 36 
per cent, and, gentlemen, I am glad this gentleman has asked that question, 
because that brings up another thing I want you to consider. Some people 
have the foolish socialistic ideas in their heads that there are too many retail 
concerns, and a very promient man said if we had only one big retail store in 
Ottawa what a lovely thing it would be! It would not be a lovely thing 
at all. 

The CuarrMAN: There would be no Retailers’ Association?—A. It is imma- 
terial to me. I am in this thing, and got into it because I have an ideal, and I 
think if you cannot put your religion into your business then there is something 
with your business or there is something wrong with your religion. 

Q. Apparently one of the tenets of your religion is “Don’t sell goods too 
cheap”?—A. Absolutely, because I don’t want bankruptcy courts. 

Q. Strange to say, that gospel does not appeal to a lot of people who are 
feeling the pinch of hard times; it does not appeal very strongly, “don’t sell 
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your goods too cheap.” What the people of this country want is for everybody to 
try and devise more economical ways of doing business, and we hear patiently, 
but without any enthusiasm those who endeavour to maintain the present differ- 
ences of prices between the manufacturer and wholesaler, and wholesaler and 
retailer, and retailer and consumer; we listen politely to anybody who comes 
here, but I must say it does not strike any responsive chord in our hearts, this 
attempt to make us believe that it is a bad thing for people to get things 
cheap?—A. I say a retailer must have a fair profit; it is not a matter of over- 
charging; I am absolutely opposed to that. But let us think for a moment; take 
in Toronto, we have two large departmental stores— 

Q. There are more than two large departmental stores in Toronto?—A. Suy 
three. 

Q. I think there are more than three?—A. No, there are only three large 
departmental stores. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. What are the three?—-A. Eaton’s, Simpson’s and Murray’s. 

Q. Murray’s is not a departmental store in the same sense as the other 
two?—A. Murray-Kay is a departmental store. If those stores could do all the 
business and be of such benefit to the people there would be no other store. 
Now, the specialty stores of Toronto are developing; you have more of them 
to-day than you ever had, because the specialty store gives the people the 
service that the departmental store cannot give; that is the reason. There is a 
reason for everything. 


By Mr. Milne: 


Q. To go back again to the matter of increased business, and not handling 
at a lower margin, I understand Mr. Stephens last night to say he had three 
times the business, and he could practically carry it on without increasing his 
overhead very much, he could sell cheaper?—A. That is up to a certain limit. 
The statistical reports, we have them in our office for the United States, and 
in England and in Canada, and they show that there is no overhead in any 
departmental store less than 30 to 32 per cent on all the whole average of their 
business. 

Q. You mean it is greater than that?—A. It is greater than that. There is 
nothing lower. 

Q. There are too many stores?—A. The average retail grocery store, 18, 
184, 19 and 194 per cent, is their overhead. These gentlemen who were here 
last night representing the boot and shoe business, their overhead would be from 
21 to 25 per cent. The last man who is going to be in business, gentlemen, is 
the man with the key. All this business of trying to arrange conditions is all 
foolishness, because the men who are going into business are going to succeed, 
according to their ability. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. There is this difference between the retailer and the large departmental 
store, where the departmental store might be a little lower, the small retailer is 


_ cut out, because the departmental stores buy directly from the manufacturer, 


that is, the same line of goods—A. They do not buy all their goods from the 
manufacturer, because some of the manufacturers have too much sense to sell 
them. They are not selling goods any cheaper than the ordinary man. 

Q. The departmental stores do not?—A. No, sir. It is a mistuke. Take 
quality for quality—I have had these departmental stores in the police court. 
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Q. Take Dunlop goods.—A. It depends entirely on the quality. 

Q. Is the Dunlop rubber boot that you get from Eaton’s the same as you 
get from the retail merchant?—A. You mean Dunlop tires. 

Q@. The ordinary pullover rubbers——A. In order to make the comparison 
between the quality, I would like to see them. 

@. They are stamped the same.—A. You are opening up another big question. 

The CuHatrMAN: We do not wish to sit this afternoon, because the budget is 
coming on. Had we better go on any further with this gentleman? I think you 
have placed your position very clearly before us. 


By Mr. Milne: 


Q. Is this ordinary syrup considered at a pretty fair price a pound, 25 cents. 
Is not that a pretty high price for syrup?—A. You mean ordinary sugar or maple 
sugar? 

Q. The table syrup in the bottle which is before the Committee—A. The 
maple sugar, a 16 ounce bottle, maple syrup— 


By Mr. McKay: 
Q. What do your farmers get for maple syrup? 
Mr. BoucHarp: $2 a gallon. 
Mr. Miune: 12 pounds. 
Mr. Boucuarp: 10 pounds to a gallon, the Imperial gallon. 
The Cuarrman: I bought ten pound tins the other day in a case, for $1.55. 
Mr. Mine: It is heavier than water. 
Mr. Boucnarp: Just a little bit. 


The Witness: The freight has gone up on this syrup, on this sugar. There 
is a letter from the Express Traffic Association of Canada, in which they say 
(reads) :— 


Exuteir No. 199 


“The Express Traffic Association of Canada, 
901 Shaughnessy Building, 
137 McGill Street, 
Montreal, Quebec. 
9th May, 1923. 
File No. 1449. 
E. M. Trowern, Esq., 
Secretary, Dominion Executive Council and Dominion Board, 
The Retail Merchants Association of Canada, 
18 Rideau Street, 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Dear Sir, 


Delay in replying to your letter dated May 2nd has been due to 
absence from the office. 

Prior to January 1st, 1923, maple sugar and maple syrup were carried 
by express at second class rating. This rating had been established a 
good many years ago when the price of maple syrup ran from 43 to « 
cents per pound, and maple sugar from 6 to 64 cents per pound retail. It 
has since developed that maple sugar is now put up in small packages 
wrapped in tissue paper, etc., the same as chocolate bars, and is really a 
high-class confection. It was never the intention of the express companies 
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to carry this class of traffic at second class rates, which were established 
originally to encourage and assist farmers who made it a practice of manu- 
facturing maple sugar and maple syrup on the farms. Relatively, the 
price of maple sugar and maple syrup is now high. This stuff is not 
perishable and can be, and is to a very large extent shipped by freight. 
We consider it a manufactured article analogous to confectionery and 
candy, which are rated first class, and therefore are of the opinion it 
should take first class rating. 


Trusting this gives ycu the information required, 
Yours very truly, 


(Sed.) 5 Ci uN Ham; 
Secretary.” 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Have you got that letter?—A. Yes. I brought a copy for you. 


By Mr. Milne: 


Q. Is that syrup that is marked “25 cents” on the bottle—do you consider 
that is a fair price for a pound of syrup, compared with what is put up in tins?— 
A. What I claim is this, if there is nothing in there, and we have had it examined 
—there’s nothing in there to hurt anybody. It is not adulterated to injure in 
any shape or form, and the poor people want that kind of stuff, and I claim if 
it does not hurt them, it is not deceptive at all. It is exactly what they want, 
and they should have the right to have it. 

Q. Is the price of syrup enhanced by putting it in the bottle?—A. We 
ordinarily buy syrup in tin cans. That is put in these bottles simply because 
it is convenient and people want it that way. It is for restaurants. You do not 
want to be handling it in tin cans. There is nothing in the world worse than 
syrup on your fingers. The manufacturers conclude it is wanted in that form, 
and consequently they supply it. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. By whom is that letter written? 


The CHarrMan: C. N. Ham. I am interested, because I took the same thing 
up on behalf of the people in my county, where there are, probably in proportion 
to the number, the largest producers of maple sugar and maple syrup in the 
country, and the rate from Brome to Toronto has gone from $2 to $3 per 
hundred pounds, just recently, and this is the explanation, not that maple sugar 
weighs more than it used to, but that it has a higher price and therefore it can 
bear a greater toll. I suppose that is the basis on which the freight rate is 
established, though it is interesting to note that they say in one sentence of this 
letter that it is stuff that might readily be shipped by freight and in the next 
breath they say it is really high class confectionery and should bear the rate 
of high class confectionery. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. I was going to ask you, as a representative of the retail merchants 
what suggestion can you offer as a tendency to decrease the cost of distribution 
in this country at the present time?—A. That is a pretty big problem. That 
Is a very big problem. I think I would like to answer that by putting myself 
on record by saying that for thirty-five years we have had legislation put on 
the Statute Books that everyone has been afraid of. They have been afraid. 
They have been pulled up in the courts and everything else through foolish 
legislation, and only recently when our association had the honour of attacking 
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that Board of Commerce, upsetting it and sending their case to the Privy 
Council, the Privy Council declared that legislation ultra vires. They have 
thrown it out. What we need in this country is more getting together of the 
classes, manufacturers, also wholesalers and retailers with their members of 
Parliament, the people who represent them, and simply laying our cards on 
the table and saying “we want certain things.” 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. Would you not include the consumers in that conference?—A. If you 
can find them, I will, because we are all consumers. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Those observations are interesting, but they are not an answer to Hon. 
Mr. Sinclair’s question. Have you, as representing the retailers, any suggestions 
to make to this Committee as to how the cost of distribution can be diminished 
in this country?—A. I would hke to take it as a suggestion to bring up at our 
convention and see if we cannot devise something. 

Q. You have no suggestions to make at this time?—A. No. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 

Q. Has your association ever taken any steps in their convention or other- 
wise to try and reduce the cost of distribution?—A. Yes. 

Q. Will you explain to this Committee what steps they have taken?—A. 
The cost of distribution—you are reaching such a fundamental question, when 
you start to see how it can be done, because you are getting right back then 
to labour and everything in connection with it and if labour goes up, prices must 
go up. One follows the other. I do not think the trouble is with the cost, so 
much as it is with the inequality of the selling prices of different articles. If 
a thing is very cheap and a man does not have money to buy it, it is of no 
avail. No one will bother his head with it. 


Q. Is not that rather an overdrawn analogy?—A. I do not think so. There 
have been a great many attempts made to get goods cheap through different 
schemes. These schemes do not work out. 


By the Charman: 

Q. What proportion of the retail trade of Great Britain is carried on by 
the co-operative societies?—A. I have had occasion to study them. In the 
first place, they start out on an entirely different basis for an ordinary retailer. 
They go to the Government and pretend they are socialistic. They do not want 
to say that, but they are. They pay no income tax. I am going to give you 
that straight now, and I will say it to you, that Lloyd George would not receive 
a delegation from them, the last time he was in power, because they do not 
pay any income tax. When you go into a problem of that kind, you are 


opening an awfully big door. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. You say they went to the Government when they started?—A. I say a 
lot of little weavers started and worked this thing up. They were working for 
one another. If the co-operative stores of England or any other place would 
benefit the people as they should do, there would be no other stores, do not 
forget that. Selfridge’s in London would never have come into existence, if 
these co-operative stores had benefited the people as they should have done. 
They would never have been a success here only they humbugged the people. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. Evidently you do not think the way out is found by co-operation?—A. 
Absolutely not. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. Just one point about co-operative stores. Is it not a fact that the ideal 
behind the British co-operative stores to-day is just the same as it was when 
it started?—A. I do not think so. I think that the original fellows who started 
those stores felt that they could help one another, working for one another for 
nothing. 

Q. Do not they do that to-day?—A. No. 

Q. How is that?—A. Because they all get good salaries. They are following 
out exactly the same course as what might be termed the ordinary channels 
of trade. 


Mr. Sates: That is not true. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 

Q. Is it not a fact that the co-operative stores pay the lowest salaries in 
existence as far as the trade is concerned?—-A. That makes no difference. It 
gives the fellows who run them better profits. 

Q. Who runs them?—A. The managers themselves. 

Q. For whom do they run them?—A. For the people. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. They run them for themselves?—A. We do not run our stores for our- 
selves. We run them for our customers. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 

Q. I just want to make one remark about the co-operative stores in the 
Old Country. I want to say you do not know anything about the co-operative 
business in the Old Country.—A. I know too much. 

Q. If you do know anything about them, you are not giving the Committee 
the benefit of your knowledge.—A. I would be pleased to lay a report before you 
concerning what I know about the co-operative business. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. This brown mixture which you have brought before us in the form of a 
cake is marked “pure.” Do those who handle this pretend this is pure maple 
sugar ?— 

Mr. Sates: No. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Why is it marked “ pure.” Pure what? We will excuse you now. We 
are finished with you now, sir—A. I was just going to say if this is marked 
“pure ” and it is not pure, I would like to get after the fellow who made it. 


A. E. Kewty called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What is your full name?—A. Alvin E. Kelly. 
Q. Mr. Kelly, you were kind enough to bring before us a few moments ago 
a cake of brown substance more or less resembling sugar, or even maple sugar 
and marked with the word “pure.” Might I ask you first of all how you came 
m possession of this article?—A. That probably would be a little difficult for 
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me to answer under oath. That was, no doubt, brought into my shop purchased 
by me for sale some years ago. I cannot tell you how long ago, but from the 
look of it, several years ago. I was asked to get some information on this par- 
ticular class of sugar that was put up in these cakes. That was the only one 
I could put my hands on, I did some telephoning and I found there was some 
on the market still of that same article, but of probably a little more recent 
birth. That one there, as you will see, has been kicking around, I might say, 
from one place to another, on back shelves and so forth in my shop, and I thought 
it would be a good idea just to let you see what becomes of an article that is 
put up with the word “pure” on it. As far as I know, that sugar was made to 
resemble maple sugar, but as the word “maple” does not appear on it, you cannot 
call that maple sugar, although it may be sold as such. I never sold it for maple 
sugar, I sold it for sugar—in fact, if I remember rightly, it was labelled on the 
box as cream, a pure cream sugar. 

Q. It just has the word “ pure” on it?—-Ae We: 

Q. The Hon. Mr. Sinclair suggests to me that it might have meant “pure 
fake.”—A. That, I guess, would probably have been about right. 

Q. I hope you did not sell much of it—A. Thank heaven I have not a trade 
of that sort that demands an article of that kind. 

Q. This is rather a striking instance of the necessity for laws to protect 
those who are making pure maple sugar.—A. I might say that the party or firm 
who manufactured that has been out of the business some length of time, and I 
think they had a good deal of trouble before the courts for putting out an impure 
article and trying to get away with it. 

Q. That was the reason why this stringent legislation was passed, to prevent 
this sort of thing.—A. Absolutely. 

Q. You are in the grocery business?—A. Yes. 

@. You handle real good maple sugar?—A. I think I do. 

Q. Where did you get it?—A. Most of it comes from Sutton, in Quebec. 


I think I have some at the present time from the same firm that put out this . 


bottled stuff. 
Q. Where is that put up; it says, “Brome”?—A. Yes, that is put by Jenny 


for another firm. You can have whichever label you want on it. I got it with 
that label, because I thought there was a little more distinction in that labei 
than having Jenny’s. They were scattered pretty well all over town, but it is 
a first-class article, I believe, and I have no hesitation in saying that Jenny’s is 
probably as good as there is on the market, but I thought this would probably 
be a little different from the other grocers. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 
Q. Is that put up in Brome, did you say?—A. Jenny’s, I think, is in Brome. 
The CuHaiRMAN: Yes, it is at Sutton. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 
Q. But does this other, this cake, come from Brome?—A. No, no. The 
man that put that up is very small. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. In your mind, is this put up to deceive the public?—A. I would not 
like to say that. There are a great many—. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What about this table syrup?—A. I have not seen it, I do not know. 
Q. The witness is shown a bottle marked Cafe Brand, 17 oz., Table Syrup, 
manufactured by Quebec Syrup Exchange, Montreal, and is asked by Mr. 
[Mr, A. E. Kelly.] 
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Sales whether it is his opinion that that has been put up with the intention 
of giving the public an idea that that is maple syrup.?—A. I would not think 
so. If the word “maple” does not appear there, 1 would not say that. If it is 
marked “maple syrup,” or has anything to indicate that it is maple syrup—. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 


Q. What does that bottle of maple syrup sell for?—A. This one over here? 
35 cents. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. How many ounces in that?—A. I do not know much about it. I know 
I have tried an article like that, but I could not find trade for it. 


By Mr. Bouchard: 


Q. How many bottles like this would come from an imperial gallon?—A. 
There are 16 ounces in that bottle; I think there are 13 pounds in a gallon, are 
there not? 


The CuatrMAN: Thank you, Mr. Kelly. Now, Mr. Pyke, we have kept 
you waiting a long time; and we will come back to you now. 


A. C. Pyxs, recalled: 


The Witness: Mr. Chairman, perhaps I had better say at the start that 
this system of equalized freight on sugar, a system of arriving at a laid down 
cost of sugar to all points in Ontario, has been investigated before by three 
different government bodies; by the Cost of Living Commissioner in 1917, who 
made a report on the whole system to the government. You can find that 
report—I made a note of it—it is No. 189, 1917. The Commissioner was Mr. 
W. F. O’Connor, K.C., who was the Cost of Living Commissioner at that time 
under the Department of Labour. It was also investigated by the Food Board, 
and Mr. Thomson, the Chairman of that Food Board, H. B. Thomson, also, 
through his officials, went into it very thoroughly and also presented a report 
which I cannot refer you to. It was also investigated at another time by the 
Board of Commerce, and all these bodies reported that the system was a fair 
and proper one and they could not find any objection to it. I thought I had 
better mention that, because you could probably get—. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You feel that you come into court with three certificates of good 
character?—A. Yes, sir, and it may be difficult to explain to this Committee 
just the working of this system. It has been in existence, as I said before, 
since 1898. This equalized rate book, which you probably have here, is sup- 
plied prepared from my own office, and based on the freight rate from Mont- 
real. When this was first started in 1898, the Montreal refiners were the people 
who were supplying the sugar to the wholesale trade, and they continued to do 
that. The refinery at Chatham, to which Mr. Sutherland referred before this 
Committee, is not a party to this arrangement. They do not distribute their 


goods through the wholesale grocery trade, so this book refers to all sugar sold 
by the wholesale grocers. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. The refinery at Chatham?—A. Does not distribute. If they use this 


book, of course, they are doing it without any arrangement with us whatso- 
ever. i 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. You remember the name of the refinery at Chatham?—A. Yes, the 
Dominion Sugar Company at Wallaceburg and Chatham, I think. When Mr. 
Sutherland made the comparison of rates, perhaps it looked rather bad that 
the freight to Ingersoll, I think, according to this book, is rather larger than 
the freight to London, but it is all based on the Montreal price. 

Q. Let me read you what Mr. Sutherland says. Mr. Sutherland stated: 


“The travellers claim that those are the only conditions upon which 
they can sell sugar. I will give you the rates to London, for instance. 
It does not matter whether it comes from Chatham or Montreal. There 
is a sugar refinery at Chatham, close to London. The same rate is 
applied coming from Montreal as our rate. The rate to London is 43 
cents per hundred pounds. The rate to Ingersoll is 62 cents, or a differ- 
ence of 19 cents a hundred.” 

The CuHaiRMAN: “For how many miles difference?’”—A. “18 
miles. It may be 18 miles closer.” 


I presume that would be closer to Chatham?—A. Yes, I presume so. 

Q. Now, apparently that is the difficulty which we will ask you to explain, 
that whether these people belong to your Association or not, they are apparent- 
ly using this book?—A. They evidently are using that book. 

Q. And it does seem unfair, on the face of it, at least, that a man buying 
sugar in Ingersoll, 18 miles nearer the point of production at Chatham, should 
have to pay 19 cents per hundred more than a man in London?—A. Of course, 
I am not defending the Dominion Sugar Company, they will have to explain 
that themselves, but you have to take into consideration the fact that it costs 
more to get the raw sugar to Chatham than to Montreal, and although they 
sell on the same basis—for instance, the basis price named by the refineries 
to-day is $11.10 at Montreal, so to the Chatham refinery, the raw product 
‘would cost them the difference in rate from Montreal to Chatham, and if they 
are using the same basis to sell on, of course it is equalizing the freight. 

Q. Here is another piece, rather more striking: 


“Hamilton is quoted at 35 cents per hundred pounds, while Dundas, 
which is about 5 miles from Hamilton, is 56 cents per hundred pounds.” 


—A. Yes; I want to explain this and clear up that point. In order to equalize 
the freight ‘and sell sugar at the price sugar is sold to-day, it is sold delivered, 
freight paid, to every point in Ontario. In order to work this equalized rate 
system, we have the refineries, we prevailed on the refineries to sell their sugar 
to the wholesalers at a delivered price, and to absorb part of the freight to all 
‘points. That is, in Hamilton, although they sell the sugar to. Hamilton—the 
rate to Hamilton is 29 cents; that is what it costs a Hamilton wholesaler, 29 
cents, the other 6 cents is truckage, the truckage rate, so it is 35 cents—it 
really costs him only 29 cents to get it there. The actual rate of freight from 
Montreal to Hamilton is 454 cents, so that the refineries are really absorbing 
16 cents of the freight. They are losing 16 cents of the freight when they 
deliver sugar at Hamilton at 29 cents, although it costs 454. There are no 
wholesalers in Dundas, so the rate to Dundas is based on the actual rate of 
freight from Hamilton to Dundas, plus the rate from Montreal to Hamilton 
as laid down by the refineries, and then that rate to Dundas as named there 
is considerably lower than the actual rate of freight if the dealer bought 
his sugar in Montreal and had it delivered at Dundas. 

Q. It is not clear to me yet. We are dealing with rates. 
rate system entirely. - 
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Q. Why should the Hamilton man get his sugar delivered for 35 cents, 
when his neighbour in Dundas, within twenty miles, I guess—A. I think within 
ten or twelve miles. : 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Ten miles further or ten miles nearer? 


The CuarrMAN: It is to the north, I should think. It is ten miles further 
on. He has to pay 56 cents. 


The Witness: Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Explain why that is, and then will you justify the difference?—A. I 
will turn up the rate to Dundas. Every shipipng point in Ontario is in this 
book, with the actual freight to each of these points. The rate to Hamilton, 
from the refiners—the wholesale grocer gets sugar in Hamilton that costs him 
29 cents he gets it from the refineries, with a truckage of 6 cents in and out. 
That is the regular truckage approved by the Board of Railway Commission- 
ers, so that it is costing him 29 cents with the plus 6, which is 35 cents, and 
if he ships it out to Dundas, there is the other 6 cents, which is 41 cents. The 
freight from Hamilton to Dundas is 15 cents, which makes it 56 cents. If a 
man in Dundas says “ here, I am going to buy from Motnreal, where the sugar 
is made” and if he gets a shipment from Montreal of anything less than a car, 
it is going to cost him 65 cents. 

@. Suppose he orders’a car?—A. If he orders a car he gets it at the actual 


' freight. All carloads are sold at an actual rate of freight. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. What is the actual rate of freight on a carload?—A. From Montreal 
to Dundas the actual rate of freight would be 464. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Is there any other equalization of freight rates by carload lots?—A. 
No, sir, not now. On carload lots the actual rates on the freight that is pay- 
able is charged, but all sugar is sold at the Montreal base price, for instance, 
to-day was 11.10. 

Q. If a Hamilton grocer, say, wants a half a car, we will get it at the 35 
cents rate——A. A retail grocer. 

Q. If he wants half a car?—A. Yes. 

Q. He will get it at 35 cents?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. Suppose a Dundas grocer wants half a car, he will not get it?—A. No, 
sir, because freight has to be paid from Hamilton to Dundas. 

Q. That is what the railways charge?—A. It is all what the railways 
charge. Sugar is sold delivered at Dundas. All sugar is sold delivered at every 
point in Ontario. No retailer pays the freight charge. 

Q. This apparent injustice depends on the railways, who charge enorm- 
ously different to places that are close by each other?—A. Oh, no. You know 
of course the railway freight are absolutely submitted to the Board of Railway 
Commissioners and approved by them. We have to base it on actual figures. 

Q. I want to understand this. It seems to me strange, and I want to 
understand it, what justification there is for making a man in Dundas, a grocer 
who wants to get half a car of sugar, pay 56 cents a hundred pounds, I sup- 
pose?—A. Yes. 

Q. While his neighbour im Hamilton, less than ten miles away, can get 
that for 30 cents?—A. If the man in Dundas wants to go to Hamilton and buy 
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his sugar in Hamilton and have it shipped to Dundas, he has a perfect right 
to do it. 

Q. Take two grocers in equally good credit, both of whom buy the same 
quality from the wholesaler in a year.—A. Yes. 

Q. Does it not seem unfair that one man should have to pay more than 
half as much again on his freight on the sugar?—A: No, it does not, because 
there is no way of his getting it cheaper any other way. He has the privilege 
of going into Hamilton and buying it at Hamilton if he wants to, and pay the 
Hamilton price and truck it out himself. 

Q. You may be in the grasp of circumstances which you cannot control.— 
A. Yes. 

Q. As a fair-minded man, does it not appear to you to be unfair that a 
erocer in Dundas has to pay more than half as much again for his sugar, as 
far as freight is concerned?—A. Just for freight, that is all. 

Q. As far as freight is concerned, as the man in Hamilton?—A. No, I 
cannot see any unfairness in that. The difference is in the actual freight and 
truckage that has to be paid on it, Mr. Chairman. He is paying $11.10 to-day 
at Montreal for the sugar. That is the basis on which he pays his freight, and 
if he bought that sugar at Montreal and had it shipped to Dundas, instead of 
buying it from Hamilton, it would have cost him a great deal more than that 
rate. We are making it possible for him to get it a little cheaper, and the 
reason we are able to do that is because the refineries absorb part of the freight 
to Hamilton. 

Q. Why should not they absorb part of the freight to Dundas?—A. 
because they are only doing it to competing points, that is, where there is a ‘ 
wholesale grocer who buys from them in carloads. That is recognized as a 
competing point, because all refiners are competing for that one point, to sell 
that wholesale grocer. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Am I right in understanding that if a merchant in Dundas wants to 
buy sugar, that sugar has to come from Montreal and Toronto in carload lots? 
—A. Yes. 

At the 35 cent rate?—A. Yes. 

It is the rate?—A. Yes. 

If he bought in Montreal he would have to pay the Montreal rate?—A. 
Yes. 
He gets the benefit of the local rate to Hamilton?—A. Yes. 

. Less the local rate to Dundas?—A. Yes. You have explained that per- 
haps more clearly than I have. 


20 OO 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. What can a man buy sugar in Hamilton to-day at?—A. $11.10 plus 35 
cents, if he goes in to Hamilton to buy it in the wholesaler’s warehouse. 

Q. $11.457—A. $11.45. 

Q. If he buys a carload in Montreal?—A. $11.10 plus 464 cents. 

Q. If two or three grocers got together at Dundas and said ‘‘we will buy a 
carload of sugar from Montreal,” it costs them $11.564, but if they go separately 
to the wholesaler in Toronto they can buy it for $11.45?—A. That is it exactly. 
Is it not a benefit to the retailer? It is a benefit to the retailer absolutely. It 
is of no benefit to the wholesaler, excepting they are all selling at the same 
price and using the same equalized freight. 
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By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Why should not the retailers of Dundas have an opportunity of buy- 
ing a carload in Montreal and getting it for 464 cents?—A. That is the actual 
rate of freight from Dundas to Montreal. 

Q. Can they do that?—A. The retailer cannot buy from the refinery. 
The refinery uses the wholesale grocer as their distributing medium. Any 
wholesale grocer can buy from a refinery and have it shipped to the retail men 
in Dundas, and he gets it at that basis. 

Q. You refuse to sell the retailer?—A. I am speaking for the wholesale 
groceries. 

Q. I am speaking of the refineries?—A. The refineries only sell to the 
wholesale trade. That is their method of distribution, because they claim that 
is the cheapest method for them to market their sugar on. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. What profit do you make on a sack of sugar?—A. 5 per cent. 

Q. The shipment is made direct from the refinery to the retailer?—A. In 
carloads cnly. If it is a small lot, ten or twenty bags, less than a car, they 
ship from a wholesale centre. 

Q. If it is a carload you get 5 per cent?—A. We get 15 per cent from the 
refinery, but the buyer gets a rebate on his quantity purchased from the whole- 
sale grocer. 

Q. Of what?—A. 8 cents per hundred pounds. 

Q. That would represent to-day 50 cents a hundred pounds?—A. On to- 
day’s price, it is a little over 50 cents a hundred pounds. It is 55 cents 
exactly, but we allow 8 cents off that, but the price of sugar in the last few 
months has gone from under 8 cents up to 11 cents. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. The higher it goes the more money you make?—A. The more total. 
The percentage is just the same. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. On the same amount of sugar?—A. Yes. 

Q. When sugar is 11 cents you get 55 cents, and when it is 8, you only get 
40 cents?—A. Yes. 

Q. You are interested in the price of sugar being high?—A. No, we would 
rather have it at a stable price. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Because if it gets high the demand drops off—A. Yes, and there is an 
additional risk right through. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Is there much additional sugar used when the price drops?—A. I would 
say it is noticeable. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You have been in this business for some years?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you find that most refiners sell to you at the same price?—A. I 
would say generally, but for instance, I can show you lists within the past two 
or three weeks, indicating that the four refineries have different prices, but gen- 
erally the prices wil! follow. A drop will occur, and within 24 hours they gen- 
erally all drop, and if an advance takes place, you generally see that within 24 
or 48 hours, that they are generally all on the same basis, although there are 
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quite a few cases where there is a difference in price. For instance, at the 
present time one refinery is 25 cents per hundred higher than the other three. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Have the prices gone up so fast that they have not been able to catch 
up to them?—A. I could not tell you what the reason was. 


By the Chairman: 

@. You have been in touch with sugar for many years?—A. Yes. 

Q. No doubt the present situation in regard to sugar has attracted your 
attention?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you mind giving the Committee the benefit or your business ex- 
perience as to what you think this present situation is due to?—A. I really 
could not give you any information; I could not give you any opinion upon that 
point, I really could not, because I really do not know. 

Q. I can easily understand you not knowing, but I think you should be 
able to form an opinion—A. I know this, Mr. Chairman, that it has puzzled 
a good many people who have been in business longer than I have. The present 
prices in Canada are governed largely by prices in New York. Probably the 
refiners will enlighten you. I understand they have to come before the Committee 
next week. 

@. You think they can give us some information upon that point?—A. I 
think so, although suger is only a part of the wholesale grocers’ business. There 
are a great many other unes. 

Q. The price of sugar is something which has attracted a great deal of 
attention lately —A. It always does. 

Q. I would have thought a gentleman of your experience and—if you will 

pardon my saying so—apparent ability, would have in his own mind at least 
some ground for a possible explanation of this rise——A. Let me tell you this, 
Mr. Chairman that the President of the American Sugar Refinery, one of the 
biggest refineries in the United States, in a recent interview, could not account 
for the rise in raw sugar. 
Q. I remember some years ago there was a party in the United States which 
was called the Know Nothing Party; he may belong to that party.—A. Maybe 
he does. He has been in the sugar business all his life and evidently has guessed 
the market wrong, because he has said that there is nothing to warrant this 
advance. He has stated that in an interview, and in spite of his views he was 
not going in and purchasing. 

Q. Can you see anything to warrant this advance?—A. No, except that it 
has been stated by the Department of Commerce, under Mr. Herbert Hoover, 
of the United States Government, that there was a shortage in the world’s yield 
of sugar. That I understand was the first thing that started an upward rise in 
the price of sugar. 


By Mr. Hammell: 

Q. It boosted the price?—A. It boosted the price. Statisties I understand 
issued by the United States Government showed that the Cuban crop, which is 
the basic crop in sugar, did show a tremendous falling off. That was a predic- 
tion as to what the crop would be. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. The issuing of these statistics by a Government may be a very bad 
thing?—A. That is what a very great many people have criticised the Depart- 
ment in the United States for doing. 

Q. The speculator gets in?—A. Yes. 
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Q. And up goes the price?—A. Yes. . 
Q. And when there is a large crop of wheat, down goes the price?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Hammell: 

Q. The information leaked out prematurely?—A. It leaked out through an 
interview with one of the officials of the Department of Commerce. It was 
partly denied afterwards, although not completely. Although the United States 
Government has lately instituted proceedings to try and find the cause, through 
the Attorney-General’s Department, they have not yet found the cause. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Let me go back to my question. When there is a shortage, that induces 
the speculator to go in, and the price goes up?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then when there is a big crop the buyer will naturally hang off?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. And the price will go down?—A. That seems to be the trend. 

Q. So that the issuing of statistics to the producer of say cotton, wheat 
or sugar, when there is a big crop naturally means a lower price for it?—A. Yes, 
it seems like that. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. This little book which is marked as Exhibit No. 65, by whom is that 
issued?—A. That book is issued by our Association, the Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association of Ontario. 

Q. Turn to page 4, to the paragraph headed “Direct Violations”, Rule 4, 
which reads in this way: 


“Rule 4. To make bets with buyers. to offer baits or bribes or 
inducements of any kind, to quote other lines low as an inducement to 
effect a sale of sugar, to give greater discounts than provided for in this 
Code, or to allow or agree to allow buyers a sum greater than the actual 
freight paid on shipments, shall be considered a direct violation of the 
spirit and letter of the Equalized Rates System.” 


pec Yes: 

Q. First of all do your buyers have to sign any contract with you?—A. 
Absolutely no. 

Q. I presume they have been provided with copies of this book?—A. They 
get a copy of it. 

Q. And they will be told that they are expected to comply with the letter 
and spirit of the rules set forth?—A. Absolutely. 

Q. If they do not do so, what happens?—A. Nothing has happened. We 
try to keep them in line, but it is a difficult thing. This is a code of rules, a 
ende of ethics that we would like to see carried out. We must say that these 
rules are not always lived up to, but there is no remedy. 

Q. We can quite understand that the making of bets is unethical.—A. Yes. 

Q. Although some of us might not think it is so unethical in other lines. 
“to quote other lines low as an inducement to effect a sale of sugar,” what 
would be unethical in that?—A. Merely that if a party wanted to do so, he 
could cut say the price of prunes two cents a pound, and really give a cut on 
sugar. I am only illustrating it in that way. He is selling prunes below cost as 
an inducement to get a sugar order. 
_ Q. “—to give greater discounts than provided for in this Code,” I do not 
know whether that falls under the definition of piracy as given by the Secretary 
of the Retailers’ Association, but it would be regarded as extremely reprehen- 
sible?—A. Yes. We think everyone should live up to these rules. 
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Q. Before you pass on, have you the same objection to people selling at 
prices higher than these?—A. Yes, sir, absolutely. 

Q. There is nothing stated in the rules against the increasing of the price, 
is there?—A. No. I don’t know whether that is particularly mentioned here. 
I do not think it is. Such a thing never occurs; it is impossible. Competition 
is too keen, for one thing. Competition would regulate that, anyway. 

Q. As a matter of fact you rather open the door to selling higher?—A. No. 

Q. Look at Rule 7:— 


“Rule 7. The lowest selling prices for sugar to all points mentioned 
in this pamphlet and for towns receiving sugar at these respective points, 
shall be the refinery base price ruling on the day and at the time of sale.” 


—A. Those are the instructions as to how to arrive at the price. 

Q. At the lowest selling price?—A. Yes. 

Q. As far as I have read the rules (I have not perused them all) there does 
not seem to be any prohibition or even active discouragement to selling at higher 
prices.—A. There is nothing in the rules to say distinctly that it cannot be done. 

Q. You say competition takes care of that?—A. Absolutely. 

Q. Now turn back to Rule 5:— 


“Rule 5. Refiners will, if they deem such a course advisable, in the 
interest of honourable dealing, request of the wholesaler or salesman 2 
declaration in such terms as they may deem necessary.” 


What does that declaration refer to?—A. I have never known a case where 
a declaration has been required. If a refiner thinks that these rules have been 
violated, he can ask for a declaration that the wholesaler has kept the rules. 

Q. From your long experience, have you any method to suggest whereby 
the costs of distribution in this country can be cheapened or made less?—A. 
Mr. Chairman, my view, as I have stated on many occasions, is that the most 
economical method of distributing goods to the consumer is from the manu- 
facturer to the wholesaler, from the wholesaler to the retailer, and from the 
retailer to the consumer. No other more economical way of doing it has yet been 
found; if it was, the wholesaler would not be in existence. The only reason the 
wholesaler is in existence to-day is because he is performing an economic service. 
A manufacturer has no particular love or regard for the wholesaler. The only 
reason he is using the wholesaler for distributing his goods is because it is cheaper 
for him to do it that way. If it were not, he would not be a good manufacturer 
or a good business man, if he was paying the wholesaler more than any othe1 
way would cost him. It is because the wholesaler is the most economical, and 
he uses that method. It has been investigated in a great many ways and in a 
great many Courts. This Association of ours has been proceeded against on 
four different occasions since 1910, and in every case all the charges against 
us have been dismissed, and our methods have been absclutely upheld. The 
recent decision of the Appellate Court in Ontario, with which you no doubt are 
familiar, in which His Lordship Chief Justice Meredith stated that these sections 
of the Criminal Code referring to trade regulations are ultra vires, dismissed 
the charges against us, and our system was upheld by that Court. 


Mr. Sales: 
Q. How many sacks of sugar are there in a car?—A. The refineries insist 
upon a 300-bag car, but the railways are insisting upon a 400-bag car. At the 
present time we can still get a 300-bag car. _ 
Q. Do you encourage the retailers to buy in carloads?—A. Yes. 
[Mr. A. C. Pyke.] 
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Q. They get the benefit of the credit and of the freight rate?—A. Yes. 
‘. Q. What service do you render to the retailer who buys a carload of sugar? 
—A. We give him so many days’ credit. We have to pay the refineries in 
eleven days from the date of purchase. 

Q. Your customer takes how long?—A. He takes thirty, sixty, and some- 
times ninety days. 

Q. You have discounts covering those different periods?—A. No, strictly 
thirty days. : 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Your customers pay interest afterwards?—A. It says so in the rules, 
but that is not often enforced. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. It is a matter of clerical work very largely, is it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. The 400 bags constituting a car gives you $188; isn’t that pretty expens- 
ive for clerical work?—A. No. You are figuring on to-day’s basis. The 
average price of sugar has been around 7 cents. 

Q. I am taking it at to-day’s price, 55 less 8, which would be 47?—A. Yes. 

Q. 400 bags would give you $188?—A. Yes. 

Q. We get a carload of wheat containing 60,000 pounds for very much 
less than that.—A. That is merely brokerage you are speaking about now? 

Q. Yes—A. The wholesale groger buys the sugar outright. You are 
citing an extreme case, because I would say that 85 per cent of the sugar is 
distributed in less than carload quantities—fully 85 per cent. 

Q. If you wanted to get economical distribution, you could get three or 
four to say that they would take a carload of sugar together?—A. They are 
doing that to-day. 

Q. With al due respect to your Wholesale Grocers’ Guild, it seems to me 
that that $188 is too large a profit for the work you do.—A. It is a transaction 
of over $4,500. 

Q. $4,500 and thirty days?—A. The average cost of doing business in 
the wholesale grocery line, taking the lowest cost with the highest cost, the 
“average cost of doing business is slightly over 9 per cent on the sales. 

Q. But those sacks you never see—A. Our overhead is just the same in 
any wholesale grocer’s establishment. Unless he develops sufficient business so 
that he can do away with a certain number of clerks or trucks, his over- 
head is just as great as ever. 

Q. Surely it is not as great if the sugar does not go into his warehouse 
- at all—A. He does not reduce the overhead a bit by selling at less. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. He must have a greater profit on that particular item of business?— 
_ A. If he gets sufficient of that business so that he can dispense with the services 
of some of his clerks, warehousemen or trucks, he might have. 


By Mr. Milne: 


Q. Are you encouraging or discouraging that business?7—A. We are en- 
couraging the carload business. There is very little of it done; the sum involved 
is very much too great for the ordinary retailer. 

Q. When did the thirty days come into effect?—A. It has always been in 
effect. 

Q. I have always bought it at 15 days—A. Are you in Ontario? 

Q. No, I am in Manitoba.—A. This is purely Ontario. It is only Ontario 
that I am dealing with. 
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By Mr. Gardiner: 

Q. You get eleven days from the manufacturers to settle for your carload 
of sugar?—A. We get eleven days from the date of purchase. 

Q. The retailer gets thirty days?—A. Yes. 

Q. In the event of a carload of sugar being shipped direct from the refinery 
to the retailer, under those particular circumstances you would only be carry- 
ing the retailer practically nineteen days?—A. Well, yes. We have to pay 
in eleven days from the date of purchase, not from the date of shipment. 

Q. The date of purchase?—-A. Eleven days from the date of purchase. 

Q. Are the shipments not made immediately?—A. Generally within three 
or four days. 

Q. Practically speaking you carry the retailer approximately about twenty 
days?—A. Yes. 

Q. Not thirty?—A. That is correct. The terms are thirty days, but the 
thirty days are not observed. It is generally forty, forty-five, or even sixty 
days, with no extra charge. 

Mr. Sates: The business is carried on at too big a profit. 


Witness retired. 


The Cuarmman: Mr. Ruddick has been waiting here all morning. We will 
be glad to have him come forward now. 


Joun A. Ruppick, called: 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Ruddick, you do not need to be sworn. What is your position in 
the Department of Agriculture?—A. Dairy Cold Storage Commissioner. — 

Q. You have been acting the part of a candid friend, Mr. Ruddick, with 
the butter and cheese people in Montreal. We thought you might have some- 
thing of value to tell the Committee this morning along what lines we can get 
better agricultural conditions, especially those lines in which we are interested. 
—A. Well, Mr. Chairman, if you refer to a statement which appeared in some 
of the morning papers of Wednesday, I think it was, in which I was reported to 
have said that Canadian cheese had fallen back to the second or third place 
and the butter was even worse, and that all our methods were absolutely out of 
date—I want to say that I never made any such statement. 

1 was in Montreal to meet my own staff and the members of the Montreal 
Produce Merchants’ Association, to discuss the question of grading, which is 
a new service inaugurated for the first time this year; and incidentally some 
questions were asked regarding the position of Canadian Dairy produce and 
its relative standing as compared with other countries. I made no reference 
whatever to the relative standing of Canadian cheese and butter, but there 
was another gentleman present, an importer, from London, who did make some 
remarks and I think the reporter got it twisted. I corrected the statement my- 
self on the following day, and you have probably seen that. I made no such 
statement. 

The Cuarrman: As a rule the correction never gets the same publicity 
as the original statement. 

The Wirness: It does not. The Montreal Gazette had a fair report of 
the meeting. However, I don’t mind saying, and I think the Committee will 
know this probably, that Canadian butter, or Canadian cheese, if you like— 
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let us take them separately, because they do not go well together in this case— 
Canadian cheese has not quite the same position in the market to-day that it 
had some years ago; but that is not because Canadian cheese has fallen off; 
it is because some of our competitors have made considerable progress. For 
many years, and in fact for the last thirty years and until quite recently, 
Canadian cheese was almost without a competitor in the British market. We 
exported at one time 95 per cent—or at least the particular class of cheese 
which we make, 95 per cent of it was supplied to the Old Country market by 
this country; but at the present time New Zealand is supplying rather more 
than we are. They have made tremendous increases in their production, and 
our production of cheese has fallen off because we have diverted the milk 
into other channels, to make condensed milk and to make more butter. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. I suppose it is more profitable?—A. Exactly. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. And more is used in the manufacture of ice cream.—<A. Yes, and more 
milk for use in the cities. We are producing more milk in this country every 
year than we did the year before. We have increased our total production of 
milk every year ever since I have been connected with the business, and that 
is longer than I care to think about. 

The CuarrMan: No one would judge that, sir. 


The Witness: There is no diminution in the production, but there are 
changes in the production of dairy products. We are not making as much 
cheese as we did, and I think it is a good thing. Some people deplore the 
falling off in our cheese exports. I want to know how we would have sold 
as much as we used to make with this other large production from New 
Zealand. We are down about 100 million pounds or nearly that from our 
maximum of 1904. If we still had that much to export, the market would 
be demoralized, and it is a good thing that we have found more profitable 
channels for our increased milk production. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. You are recognizing there very clearly the danger of over-production. 
—A. I don’t see very much danger of over-production on the whole. The milk 
which is produced in the world goes into many different channels. There is 
condensed milk; milk powder; milk consumed directly; butter; cheese, and 
all that sort of thing, and all these articles, with the exception of raw milk and 
cream, are articles of international commerce, and the prices are regulated by 
the world’s markets. Local conditions affect them very little, if any, except 
temporarily. If there is an over-production of cheese, if we find New Zealand, 
Australia, South Africa and some other countries making cheese of the same 
kind as we make, are beginning to increase their production, there is a tendency 
for the market on cheese to go relatively lower than the price of butter, and 
therefore ‘here is a diversion at once to butter making. That is what happens 
all the time and these things regulate themselves very well so that on the 
whole I don’t see any great danger of over-production, and I don’t see the 
slightest danger of any country feeling the effect of over-production if it makes 
an article of the highest quality and keeps to the top. And that is our chief 
concern, I think, to make an article of the very best quality and supply it as 


regularly as possible, to the market which we cater to and that i 
of the United Kingdom. r to/and that is the market 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. Have you any suggestions to make for improvement, or any example. 
which we may profitably follow, from what our competitors are doing?— 
A. Well, Mr. Chairman, if I may be allowed to put it in this way. I under- 
stand you are not investigating conditions in New Zealand or Australia, but 
as you are probably aware, I have recently returned from a visit to Australia 
and New Zealand, where I went for the purpose of looking into conditions 
there generally, their methods of production, their practice and one thing 
and another. Now I have just got back and I have been extremely busy with 
other matters and I have not had time to get that data put together and to study 
the situation so as to make a definite statement. I think it is a matter of 
considerable importance, and a good deal depends on the way in which it is 
put out. It is very easy, as you see from my experience in Montreal the other 
day, to get things very badly misrepresented. 

Now I think that we are making a very long step in advance this year 
in this country in the grading of our dairy produce regularly. Perhaps we 
should have done that some years ago, but I have not been very enthusiastic 
about it myself, because I knew something of the difficulties that there are in 
proposing a system such as we will require, for a business that is so long 
established as the export trade in butter and cheese, from Canada. 

Members of the Committee may not be aware that about 25 years ago I 
went to New Zealand to re-organize their system, and I do not mind saying, 
Mr. Chairman, that the New Zealanders are good enough to give me some 
credit for the progress which they have made since. It was rather with mixed 
feelings that I looked on this progress when I was over there, as a Canadian. 
However, that is a personal matter. 

Q. Your personal pride had to battle with your patriotic regret?—A. To 
some extent, yes. Now New Zealand has had a grading system ever since, 
over 25 years ago, and their export trade grew up under that system and it 
has had to conform to the grading system. 

Q. Did you suggest that grading system when you went over there?— 
A. No, sir, it was in existence when I went there, but it was not very well 
organized, and we put it on a somewhat different basis; but the principle has 
been accepted from the beginning or their export trade and they were the 
first country in the world to undertake that sort of thing. 

Q. Even before Denmark?—A. Well, Denmark does not have any grading 
system to-day in the same sense of the word; but they have a different system, 
which prevails on the Continent of Europe, of controlling the exports so that 


nothing but high grade produce is exported under a national brand. That is a 


somewhat different way of reaching practically the same result. 

I think we are making a very decided step in advance by adopting this 
system. We did not suggest it before, because of the difficulties which we 
saw, but we think it has become sufficiently important now, that we must meet 
this question in some way and we are going to have it and it is working very 
nicely at present. That is one way in which we hope to improve and keep up 
the standard of quality. 

I think the time has come in this country when there will have to be some 
reorganization of the manufacturing end of the business. We are competing with 
other countries where they are carrying on the manufacture in large factories, 
where they have excellent management. And if we fall down at any point in 
our manufacturing it seems to me it will be through lack of management. In 
many of our factories there is absolutely no management whatever. They are 
so small that they cannot afford to pay for management. 

I have no objection to the small factory as such, because I believe that just 
as fine a quality of butter and cheese can be made in a small factory as can be 
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made in a large one. In fact in many cases the chances are in favour of the 
small factory: but on the point of management and marketing, and the general 
handling of the business, the large factory has the advantage. I feel that some 
encouragement will have to be given and something will have to be done to 
eliminate many of the small factories or to get them amalgamated in some way. 

The department has been trying to do something of that kind; trying to set 
an example along that line by running a factory down here about 40 miles from 
here, at Finch, in Stormont County. There were two small cheese factories 
struggling along and fighting each other. We got an option on both factories in 
1912, they are within a mile of each other and we called the people together. 
They were so antagonistic that they sat on opposite sides of the hall; they would 
not mix together even at a meeting. The first year we ran that factory we got 
two million pounds of milk. Last year we got nearly nine million pounds of 
milk, and we could have had a great deal more. 

Q. From practically the same area of country?—A. A somewhat larger area, 
but even the original patrons of the factory have shown a very large increase 
in production. Some of them have trebled their supply of milk in those years. 
Now we have been able to obtain more money for the patrons, and that is the 
reason the factory has grown; because we put in a good equipment; we are 
prepared to make butter and cheese or to sell milk or to sell cream or to supply 
the market with that which will bring the most money, and I think in the last 
two or three years the average return per hundred pounds has been about 20 
cents higher than the surrounding cheese factories have been able to pay. 
The result is we almost have to put a guard on the place to keep certain 
farmers from bringing their milk; we cannot handle it as fast as they bring it’in. 

_ Q. And this is government operation?—A. Yes, and in spite of the fact that 
we have run this place as a demonstration factory, tried all kinds of new 
machinery, new processes and one thing and another, my man who has immediate 
charge of that told me just before I came up here that the profit last year was 
$3,600. 

Q. On capital investment of what?—A. Of about $25,000. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Where is this located?—-A. At Finch, between here and Cornwall on the 
New York Central Railway, 40 miles from here. The additional money that 
we have paid to the patrons of that factory nearly pays for the plant in one 
year. 

Q. I wish you would come down to New Brunswick and start something?— 
A. You have different conditions down there; this is one of the greatest milk 
gredueing districts in this country. We get that milk all within three or four 
miles. 

Q. How far is it possible in your opinion to transport milk to a factory of 
this kind and make a profit where there are good railroad facilities?—A. I don’t 
think it is practicable to transport milk to a cheese factory by rail; the process 
of making our kind of cheese is such that you must have the milk in the factory 
by eight or nine o’clock at the very latest. We get the milk in there much earlier 
than that, as early as seven o’clock. 

Q. Is it possible to transport milk farther to butter factories?—A. Thev 
transport the cream to butter factories, and there is almost no limit to that; 
that is an entirely different proposition. It is only in districts where there: is 
Intensive production of milk you can operate a cheese factory. 

Q. In our country it is not because we are sparsely settled, but because we 
are not keeping a very large number of cows?—A. I don’t know your county; the 
cheese district I know is around Sussex. 
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By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 

Q. In recommending larger establishments, you say they have larger cream- 
eries in New Zealand than we have here?—A. Yes, they are hardly compar- 
able at all. It is on a different basis; our largest cheese factories in this country 
are looked upon as small factories there. 

Q. They ship cream?—A. Some of them do, and some are whole milk; the 
cheese factories of course are all whole milk. The largest cheese factory 
I visited down there made about 1,000 tons of cheese, I understand. As far 
as 1 know the largest cheese factory in Canada to- day makes about 300, and 
all that milk for these thousand tons came within three miles, and there were 
only 75 suppliers. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Is New Zealand producing to her capacity now?—A. No. 

Q She has a lot of land?—A. Yes, very considerable land, and a lot of 
land that is now devoted to grazing, sheep farming, and to some extent cattie 
raising, which will probably eventually come into dairying and they are clearing 
up some land. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolme: 


(). In shipping that cream long distances down there in warm weather are 
they favourably enough situated so that they can get it in fresh condition?— 
A. Yes, they get the cream in in better condition than they get it to the cream- 
eriés in this country, becaus¢ it is not warm weather; it is rather cooler in New 
Zealand than it is in Canada. In some places they make daily deliveries and in 
other places, say, four times a week. 

Q. I have seen pictures of milk shipped long distances in the United 
States to creameries where it was all foaming over, and it looked like beer?— 
A. They do not have anything like that in New Zealand, and they have a very 
strict system of grading. 

Q. Do they use lime for mixing with the cream to destroy the acid?—A. That 
is general practice everywhere, not lime, but bicarbonate of soda; that is not 
added for the purpose of reducing the acid, but added for the purpose of pas- 
teurizing it; that is the reason for adding neutralizer. 

@: That is used in this country ?—A. It is used all over the world where 
butter making is carried on. 

Q. That is in no way a contravention of the Dairy Act?—A. No. 

Q. That is provided for in the Dairy Act?—A. It does not remain in the 
butter; it goes out in the buttermilk. 

Q. You said we are keeping up to our standard in this country pretty 
well?—A. I think as far as the quality of our Canadian cheese is concerned it 
never was better than it is at the present time. 

Q. Our butter is generally increasing?—-A. Our butter I think has increased; 
we have improved our methods. I think our butter makers are more skilful and 
better trained to-day than they ever were before, but there has been a tendency 
to reach out for quantity and overlook the question of quality. 

Q. You have a butter maker’s school or convention up here every year?— 
Aa. Ves. 

Q. You have found that a great advantage?—A. Yes. 

Q. The result is you send out thoroughly trained men, and men who are 
right up to date?—A. Of course we do not do very much in the way of train- 
ing in this department; that is a matter which is dealt with at the dairy schools 
operated by the provincial departments. 
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Q. You bring them up here?—A. We have conferences. With regard to the 
butter situation there is this to be taken into account; we have been marketing 
nearly all our butter in Canada of late years, and during the last ten or twelve 
or fifteen years our exports have been comparatively small, two or three million 
up to about twenty million last year, which was the largest since 1903. Now 
we make creamery butter alone possibly this year 145,000,000 pounds, and yet 
you see we have only exported—last year we made about 133,000,000 and 
~ exported 23,000,000. ‘ 

Q. What was the total make of butter, creamery and all other kinds, dairy, 
throughout Canada last year?—A. We have not any exact figures on dairy 
butter, but we think there is nearly about 100,000,000 pounds of dairy butter 
and about 133,000,000 pounds of creamery; (the creamery butter is known 
exactly)—about 240,000,000 pounds. Of course that includes all the butter 
made on the farms consumed on the farm, and every pound of butter made no 
matter where it is made; it does not find its way into the market. But I wanted 
to finish that point about the position of our butter in the world’s markets. 
Butter makers have been catering to the local market. The Canadian market is 
not as critical as the export market, and they like butter with a lot of salt in 
it. Speaking generally they like a good deal of salt, that is relatively a lot of 
salt, and when that butter that has been made for that market goes over to the 
Old Country it is objected to very strongly on account of containing altogether 
too much salt, and that is one of the difficulties. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. That is the Englishman wants his butter comparatively fresh?—A. Yes, 
and mild. 

Q. There is very little salt?—A. Yes. 

Q. He takes his salt in his beer?—A. New Zealand has a very small popula- 
tion and exports a very much larger proportion, and they have been catering 
entirely to the British market, just the same as Australia has. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 


Q. What is the idea of the Canadians adding so much salt?—-A. I am sorry 
to say that some of them, I think, think it is good business. They get a higher 
price for the salt than they pay for it. 

Q. What is salt worth a pound?—A. About two cents, but there is not very 
much of that. 


The CuarrMAN: Is it not our custom, and do not the Canadian people 
like a fairly well salted butter?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. The fact is that butter that would suit the Englishman would not suit 
the Canadian at all?—A. No. 

Q. It would be too fresh?—A. That is one of the things that we have in 
front of us, those of us who are trying to regulate matters, that we must edu- 
cate people in Canada to take butter with less salt, so that when the butter is 
made, although the butter man may not know whether it is for export or local 
‘consumption, it will suit the export trade if it is required, because we cannot 
oe first place with our butter or anything like it unless we meet those con- 

itions. 

Q. And the butter keeps equally as well without salt?—A. Better in cold 
storage; in cold storage salt is an injury to it. 
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Q. Some of our big hotels have adopted that unsalted butter?—A. Yes, 
there is very much less salt used out west than there is in the east, and the 


reason for that is they have had to compete with the New Zealand butter that 
was coming in from the coast 


By the Chairman: 


Q. So that competition was the thing that made them improve their 
article?—A. Exactly. 


By Mr. Munro: 


Q. Can butter be produced as cheaply in this ountry as in New Zealand? 
—A. I cannot give you exact figures on that; I can give you some general 
statement. I do not know what butter can be produced for here, and I don’t 
believe any man knows; you will get all kinds of figures, but you cannot get 
anything very accurate. But I take it that in a large general way in New 
Zealand there is one thing against them, the price of land is high. Good dairy 
land is worth one hundred pounds an acre, $500 an acre; it has been sold 
as high as one hundred and seventy pounds an acre during the boom the last 
few years, but those who bought it realize now they paid too much; the price 
has got to come down. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Have they a twelve months growing season?—A. In some parts of the 
country you may say they have a twelve months growing season, but I don’t 


know that they get any more off the land in the twelve months than we get 
off our land in the shorter period. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. They get more grazing?—A. They get a longer period of grazing, and it 
is good for dairying, but the growth is much slower than in that long season. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Do the cattle stay out of doors?—A. They stay out of doors the whole 
year, especially in the north island, and the same applies to Australia. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Are the flies as bad?—A. I don’t know; I don’t think they have the 
horn fly; the mosquitoes are bad. 


By Mr. Munro: 

Q. How do you account for shipping so much New Zealand butter?—A. 
There are times when we have had a shortage and the price enabled them to 
ship. . 

a. It comes every year?—A. Yes; some came on the ship I came home on. 


Q. We cannot sell at the price they are selling it at?—A. No; you see it 
comes from New Zealand in the period of their flush production. 


By Mr. Hammell: 
Q. Their flush production is at the period of low production here?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolme: 
Q. Do they handle their cows more cheaply than we do here, in caring 
for the cattle, milking them, outside of the feed question?—A. The milking 18 
probably done more cheaply because they have larger herds and use milking 


machines. 
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Q. Milking machines almost altogether?—A. Pretty nearly universally. 

Q. Operated by members of the family?—A. Yes. 

Q. What are the wages for a milkman down there?—A. I do not know. 
Farm wages are higher than they are here, I think. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. And it would take much less to house their cattle?—A. They do not 
have much housing at all. They have a practice of putting waterproof blankets 
on the cows during the worst weather. I think the cattle suffer more in New 
Zealand than they do here from exposure, because a great deal of the weather 
is very boisterous, cold, and a temperature around about 40 above, and torrents of 
rain, and I think the cattle suffer a good deal in certain months of the year, 
certain seasons, from exposure. 


By Mr. Milne: 
Q. Do they feed silage?—A. They feed a little; they make stack silage. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 


Q. What is the favourite breed that prevails there?-—A. Amongst the pure 
breds the Jerseys number more than any other. Among the grades the milking 
shorthorns are the most numerous. 

Q. In the handling of these dairies you visited, can you give us any example 
of any special case where you can say that such and such a number of cows 
were handled by a certain number of men?—A. I am afraid you are going to 
make me anticipate my report. 

Q. Very well, if there is anything of that kind do not mention it. I would 
like to get this last question, in your opinion the market for our Canadian dairy 
products of high average is practically unlimited?—A. I don’t think there is any 
difficulty about marketing; I think we have been paying a little too much 
attention to methods of marketing and it has taken the minds of the people 
away from the real question which is making an article of the highest quality. 
If you make the quality right you need not worry about the market. The 
simplest proposition we have got is the marketing if you can get the quality 
right. 

The CHarrMAN: Mr. Ruddick, we are very much obliged to you. 


Witness retired. 
The Committee adjourned until 10.30 a.m. Monday, May 14, 1923. 


House or Commons, 
CoMMITTEE Room 268, 
Monpay, May 14, 1923. 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into Agricultural conditions 

throughout Canada met at 10.30 a.m., Mr. McMaster, the Chairman, presiding. 

The CuaiRMAN: Gentlemen, please come to order. Before we start with 

the witnesses, I wish to bring before the Committee a matter which, I think, 

merits some attention. Information has reached me that perhaps one or more 

oi our Canadian banks, who do business in Cuba, would be able to throw some 
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light upon the present situation as regards the price of sugar, and I would like 
the Committee to pass the following resolution. 

Moved by Dr. McKay, seconded by Hon. Mr. Tolmie, that Mr. C. E. Neill 
of Montreal, General Manager of the Royal Bank of Canada, and Mr. H. A. 
Richardson of Toronto, General Manager of the Bank of Nova Scotia, be 
summoned to appear before this Committee at 10.30 a.m. on Tuesday, the 15th 
day of May, 1923, to give evidence concerning the high price of sugar and the 
reasons therefor and that they be instructed to have with them and then and 
there produce the books of their respective banks or extracts therefrom, to deter- 
mine the amount of loans made by the Royal Bank of Canada and the Bank 
of Nova Scotia in Cuba, and other West India Islands and in Canada, to 
producers and dealers in sugar. 


Motion agreed to. 
The CHamrMAN: Now, we have Mr. Newman here this morning. 


Lronarp Harotp Newman, called. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You are in the Department of Agriculture?—A. The Experimental 
Farms. 

Q. What line of business are you engaged in?—A. Dominion Cerealist. I 
succeeded Dr. Saunders. 

Q. You have also a farm, which you operate yourself?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you keep careful books of account?—A. Yes. 

@. What main line do you go in for?—A. Dairying, poultry and certain 
cash crops, as a side line. 

Q. Would you be good enough to place before us the result of your farming 
operations, pointing out to us what lines you felt it has been wise to follow in 
this part of the world, and any other information which you think can be of 
assistance to us in our investigation—-A. I may say, gentlemen, that I took 
up these farming operations in the spring of 1915. One of my objects in doing 
so, was to obtain exact data of costs. I had sat around the city in clubs and 
had discussed with a lot of amateurs and other economists, the costs of produc- 
tion on farms. I felt that it was up to me, if I had an apportunity, to do 
semething that I might throw a little clearer light on the subject, which would 
be instructive to me and possibly to others. Now, farming with a lead pencil 
and a piece of paper, is a more or less attractive and fascinating business, but 
when one comes to farming actually and under present day conditions particularly, 
it is another proposition; it certainly is a full grown man’s job, requiring skill, 
foresight and judgment of a sort that has not been necessary to the same extent 
for quite a long while. That is evident, of course, to everyone who observes. 
Someone has said that farming bookkeeping will put a man in the hole quicker - 
than is physically possible for a man to get there. However, I think it is a 
good thing for some people to realize possibly that they are already in the hole, 
so long as they are shown a way to climb out. Now, that things are difficult 
in agriculture to-day, no one will gainsay, I think. My own farm account has 
suffered in the same sense as that of others, perhaps for the same reasons, but 
not quite to the same extent, but I think it has certainly suffered. Many reasons 
have been advanced for the reasons which have caused this. Some farmers are 
disposed to think the ecards are stacked against them. They sit back and do 
nothing. They are annoyed to think that the cost of things they have to 
purchase has not dropped, has not followed the drop in the things they have to 
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sell. They have forgotten for the most part that at the outbreak of the war 
the things they had to sell were among the first things that advanced in price, 
just as they have been the first things to drop at its termination. The data I 
have collected from my own farming operations are exceedingly valuable, I 
think, in opening a way to a readjustment of the system to meet the situation. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. May I interject a question here?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you tell us how big your farm is, how much stock you carry? 
—A. Yes. The farm is what would be considered an average eastern Ontario 
farm. It is rated at about one hundred acres. There are a little less than one 
hundred acres actually, and I have been endeavouring to find out among other 
things how much stock I could keep on that area profitably by employing 
the very best means known. I might say at the outset I built a rather large 
barn, and my neighbours laughed at me and said that I would never fill 
it on that farm. The farm was in very very poor condition when I took it over, 
it was very much run down, as you can imagine when you know it had been 
rented for a number of years, a few years on shares, by a man who lived 
on a neighbouring farm and who took all the produce he could get away from 
it and brought back no manure. I have I may say, been paying the high 
cost. of low fertility until now. The pendulum is swinging a little the other 
way. Last year I had to rent another barn to accommodate the feed I 
produced, much to the chagrin of some of my neighbours. However, that 
is by the way. I was going to say that in view of the figures that I have I cannot 
very well subscribe to the all too common attitude of gloom that many farmers 
and some others are disposed to hold towards this farming situation. I know it 
is difficult, and I also realize that the ambitious farmer has got for a while to 
compete with a little lower standard of living probably, but I don’t think the 
dificulties are at all insurmountable. There are so many things that the farmer 
himself can do if he would realize that— 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. What do you mean by competing with a lower standard of living?— 
A. I mean there are farmers who are content, perhaps not content, but they 
are reasonably satisfied to drift along and skimp along and have very little 
money at the end of the year, and perhaps get a suit of clothes every three 
or four years. There is that class of man who will scrape along, and he will 
sell at a low price, and the other fellow has simply got to compete with that 
sort of thing, in that sense. In attempting to review some of the ways in 
which the situation may be met, I shall pass over the importance of co-operative 
effort, lower freight rates, better methods of distribution, and marketing. All 
these things are immensely important, but I presume they have been taken 
up here. I imagine what you people would like is some figures of a practical 
farm run in an ordinary way. Perhaps in passing I might mention this in 
regard to this matter of marketing; last week at my home town at Merrickville 
there was loaded a car of potatoes; the farmers were getting 75 cents a bag. 
I made it my business to inquire what those potatoes were selling at in the 
city. I went into one store that was the highest, I think, a retail store; and 
those potatoes were selling at $1.75. Now, it cost 224 cents a bag to bring 
_ those potatoes from Merrickville to Ottawa in less than carload lots, but this 
Car was coming down as a car at car rates; that would be about a little over 

half that rate. 
me Be What is the distance?—A. 42 miles. I simply mention that one 
Particular thing in passing. I am not, as I say, to speak of those phases, but 
shall confine myself to my own experiences and data as a basis. I shall 
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endeavour to show that the returns from farming may be increased so as to 
more nearly offset the depreciation in the buying power of the farmer's 
dollar. I take it that is what you want. 

The Cuatrman: I think after all that is the real question, the disparity 
between the price that the farmer gets for what he sells and the price he has 
to pay for the things which he uses. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. What could have been saved by co-operative effort?—A. Co-operative 
buying and selling. 

Q. On this car of potatoes you are speaking of what could have been 
saved had the farmers acted co-operatively?—A. I should say that they 
could have saved at least, or they could have got 50 cents a bag more for 
their potatoes. 

Q. They got 75 cents?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 

Q. How many pounds to the bag of those potatoes?—A. 90 ponds. I 
sold my own potatoes at $1.40, because I happened to be living in the city 
and found some people and sold direct. The other fellows sold out in the 
country, and they had to take what the buyers were prepared to give; he 
came along and advised he was loading a car, he would give 75 cents, bring 
them or leave them; they had to get rid of them; they loaded the car. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Do you think the retail trade would be sympathetic towards a movement 
of that kind?—-A. I do not imagine so. 
Q. I imagine every difficulty would be put in their way?—A. They are 
going to take all they can get out of it; you cannot blame them. 


By Mr. Elliott: 

Q How would the consumer feel about it? Would he be sympathetic? 
—A. He would be very sympathetic. 

Q. I do not find they are always that way?—A. If they get the proper 
goods. J have placed for farmers a good many barrels of apples and things of 
that sort. Here ts one case; I went to one farmer’s home in Western Ontario, 
near Sarnia, in February and he had a large number of barrels of apples in his 
cellar. I asked him what he was keeping them for, and he said, “I might draw 
them ten miles to Sarnia and get three dollars a barrel, or I might draw them 
home again.” I said I wish you would send a barrel to a friend of mine in 
Toronto, express it prepaid and send me the bill. It was sent to my sister in 
Toronto. That cost $4.28, the cost of the apples and the express from Sarnia 
to Toronto; and she was paying for exactly the same apples $9.25. 


By Mr. Robinson: 

Q. Do the farmers know the advantages, have the advantages of co-opera- 
tion never been preached to the farmers?—A. It has been preached for very 
many years. 

Q. Why don’t they do something?—A. In some districts they are trying 
to do something, but it seems to be a hard up hill work. 

Q. I asked you, because where I live the farmers have taken the whole 
business in their own hands?—A. Many farmers are buying co-operatively, 
quite largely now, in my own district, but they are weak on the selling end. 

Mr. Rosinson: We are strong on the selling end? 
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By Mr. McKay: 


~™ Q. You take the case you gave a recital of with regard to potatoes or 
apples, I can understand farmers selling co-operatively, but supposing they sent 
four or five hundred barrels of apples or four or five hundred bushels of pota- 
toes, how would they handle the selling end?—A. They would negotiate with 
certain buyers. 

Q. If I am placing an odd barrel of apples through a friend that is one 
thing, but to carry on the business as a business the selling end of it is what 
bothers me. 


By Mr. Robinson: 
Q. Why could not they establish here their own plant, right here in 
Ottawa? 
By Mr. McKay: 


Q. That costs money and there are the delivery charges. You introduce a 
new factor there, and in my way it is the logical factor to introduce; I may 
be out here and have friends in the city and be able to send apples and potatoes 
in to them, but to handle these in quantity it will be necessary to have a ware- . 
house. 


Mr. Exuiort: It would be necessary to have a distributor. 
Mr. McKay: Yes. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Do you think they could do that and still show the saving you are 
describing?—A. No, I don’t think they could, not in any great quantity. There 
would be certain overhead expenses there. I don’t know what the middleman is 
making, but I presume his overhead at the present time in view of the costs 
of wages he has to pay is rather high, I think it is too high. One cannot but 
think though that he is not going behind very much. 


Mr. McKay: The Government could not intervene and establish a ware- 
house in every village and town and city for the farmers? 

The CHatRMAN: Unless they establish a socialistic state. 

Mr. Sates: Perhaps we had better have a socialistic state. 

The CuHarrMaNn: I sometimes wonder if I am wrong in my individualistic 
views. The experiments in state socialism tried in this country so far have not 


been such a huge success as to make me feel very cheerful towards socialism. 
However, that is opening a very wide field. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 


Q. Suppose we stick to Mr. Newman’s story of his farm?—A. I had assumed 
that that question, which is a very large on:, had been dealt with, and you 
perhaps would prefer to have some exact figures on the farmer’s side as to 
costs and so on. I might say when I started in this last venture in farming, 
I decided that the very first thing necessary was a real satisfactory set of books. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Were you raised on a farm yourself?—A. Yes; I was brought up on a 
farm and always had great sympathy for the farmer and had rather an 
inclination or a liking for keeping records, which perhaps was the chief reason 
why these have been kept. I was surprised to find that there was not any 
teal satisfactory set of books available. I sent to the States for a number, I 
collected some in different parts of Canada, but I found that these systems 
had been worked up largely by accountants, men sitting in their offices who 
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had very little idea of how the farmer feels after a-hard day’s work. The 
system I have developed really evolved, it took about a year to work it up, 
it really evolved at the end of several really strenuous Saturday afternoons, 
I would wait till I got good and tired before I started thinking about book- 
keeping, and how much I would like to keep in the way of books. I have 
now completed my seventh year in which this system has been used. I have 
found it exceedingly interesting, valuable and simple. Simplicity, I took 
it at the outset, must be the first essential of the system, and yet a system 
which would be sufficiently accurate to give information of real value at the 
end of the year. I tried to get the provincial government in Ontario to print 
this system in order that I could buy a set from them cheaper than I could 
have one printed. It cost me about $12 or $15 to get one printed, whereas 
if they would print a quantity I could get them for $4 or $5 possibly. 
They examined the system very carefully, and advised me to try and arrange 
to get two thousand sets printed, and they would take and place a set in the 
office of each district representative in the province. I went ahead and had 
those sets printed. I have one here with me. I have not made any money 
out of them yet, but they have been distributed very widely. The Soldiers’ 
Settlement Board adopted the system, and had about ten thousand of them 
printed at practically cost, to place in the hands of their soldier settlers. The 
Quebec Government got us to get out one in French. It has worked out very 
well indeed. I think, however, the first thing that a farmer who wishes 
to readjust his system has to to do is to introduce a proper system of books. 
This system, the main system looks after the financial end exclusively. 
I think it is a very common mistake to try to combine in an ordinary 
set of books what we ordinarily call cost accounting. The tendency to 
combine the two has served to confuse a great many people and to 
discourage them from keeping books. My idea was, if a farmer could 
be induced to keep his ordinary accounts in some kind of orderly 
fashion, that he would come gradually to wish to keep records of cost 
of certain enterprises, and that the one would lead naturally to the other. 
I have noticed that on my own farm, in regard to my own foreman, I 
have watched him, and I have found that he instinctively or unwittingly is 
keeping more and more detailed records, more than I asked him to do, because 
he finds they are useful for reference, and of some real value. Perhaps I 
need not take time to explain the system. I have my own particular set of 
books here. If you would like to pass them around and have a look at them 
J will be very glad to have you do so. One book is used through the year. 
It is what we call a cash book journal. There is nothing very striking or very 
unusual about this book. 


E 
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EXHIBIT No. 201 
CasH-Boox JoURNAL 
(Read the following carefully.) 


In this book are entered all transactions, whether they be cash or credit. 
The book is in reality a Cash-book and Journal combined. As will be noticed, 
provision is made to accommodate the Expenses and Revenues of the different 
departments of the farm in parallel columns. 

Where it is desired to divide a department, say the Garden and Orchard 
Department, into branches, this may be done by considering each branch as a 
separate Department and using columns provided for some other Department 
which is not now being operated. Thus a fruit grower might not have sheep on ~ 
his farm, so might use the columns provided for the Sheep Department to 
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accommodate items concerning, say, his plums. In this case the word “Sheep” 
would be stroked out and the word “Plums” written in above. 

When a page is filled, all the columns should be added and balanced as per 
instructions at the bottom of the page. The totals are then carried forward 
into the corresponding columns on the following page. 

At the end of the year the totals of the columns are transferred to the 
Year Book as is indicated on various pages of that book. 


How to save space in entering items: 


In order to save space in this book items may often be grouped together. 
Thus, shipments of eggs during the month might first be recorded in a note-book 
or on special sheets and only the total shipments and their value entered. This 
might save several lines. Other ways of saving space will also suggest them- 
selves to each person, but care should be taken not to go to extremes. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR ENTERING TRANSACTIONS IN PROPER COLUMNS 


(a) Accounts with others—AI\ items concerning accounts with others are 
entered in the columns under this heading, and should also be entered regularly 
in the Ledger, each account by itself. These are the only items which require 
to be transferred or “posted” to another book during the year. When any 
account in the Ledger balances it should be closed. At the end of the year all 
outstanding balances should be listed on pages 30 or 31 of the Year Book, where 
the totals of all accounts receivable and payable are assembled. 


Departmental Columns:—-As indicatde above all expenses and revenues 

are entered in the Departments to which they belong. This may involve trans- 

~ actions between the departments themselves. A good example of this is given 

below, where grain is taken from the General Produce Department and used 
for feed in the “Poultry Department.” 

Where goods or animals belonging to a given Department are bought 
and only partly paid for at the time, the full purchase price is entered in 
the Expense column of that Department, and also in the “Credit” column 
under “Accounts with others.” The part payment of cash is entered under 
“Cash paid Out” and also in the “Debit”? column under “Accounts with others.” 
The same principle applies where the farmer sells goods, animals, etc. More 
detailed explanation of the method of entering expenses and revenues in the 
various departments is given below. 


(b) Dairy Department:—In this Department all transactions affecting 
the dairy are entered, whether paid for in cash or not. (See paragraph above 
re credit items which also appear in ‘Accounts with others.”) Thus all such 
items as the purchase of feed for the exclusive use of dairy stock (calves 
included), milk pails, cream separators, new dairy stock, etc., are entered in 
the “Expense” column. In the “Revenue” column are entered all sales of milk, 
cream, butter, dairy stock of any age, etc. 

By going into detail and charging up the Department with the value of all 
the food consumed by the cattle, together with the cost of all labor expended in 
their care, a much better idea will be gained of the profit that is actually being 
- made. A very fair estimate can usually be made at the end of the business 

year, whatever date this comes on, as to the food consumed and the time 
expended during the preceding twelve months. This method of going into 
detail as much as possible is recommended, but it is not absolutely essential in 
keeping a satisfactory set of books. 


(c) Poultry Department:—In this department the chief expenses will 
be for food, utensils and birds bought, while the main revenue will be from 
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eggs and birds sold. A relatively accurate record of the total food consumed 
in this department can quite easily be kept by providing special feed bins. 
Such an arrangement is strongly advised. Where no account is taken of the 
food used, the farmer may easily be deceived as to the profits he is actually 
making from the keeping of poultry. Where grain produced on the farm is used 
the market value of this should be charged as an “Expense” in the poultry 
department and as a “Revenue” in the General Produce Department. 

The market value of eggs and poultry used in the house should be credited 
to Poultry Department and entered as an “Expense” in the column for House- 
hold Expenses. 

Eggs used for hatching are not recorded in this book as the chickens they 
produce appear later as assets in the “Poultry Inventory.” Such items as 
number of eggs laid, number broken, deaths of birds, dates of setting hens, or 
of starting incubator, number of chicks hatched, etc., cannot be recorded here, 
but should be noted elsewhere as matters of special interest and value. 


(d) Horse Department:—On the ordinary farm, the actual outlay in cash 
in this Department will be chiefly for such items as veterinary service, horse 
shoeing and clipping, repairs to harness, new harness, blankets, brushes, ete, 
The direct cash revenue, on the other hand, will be chiefly for horses sold. 

Where it is desired to give full credit to this department, it is necessary 
to include an estimate of the value of the horse labour and manure and to 
deduct the value of the food consumed. This can be done where a record is kept 
of the total number of hours the horses have worked. If no definite record has 
been kept an estimate may be made. A common valuation of horse labour is 
nine cents per hour for each horse. The value of the food consumed by the 
horses may be estimated, as may also the value of the manure. This more 
detailed consideration, however, is not necessary where it is desired to know 
simply the ordinary profit or loss-in the department during the year. 


(e) Swine Department:—The chief expense connected with this department 
will be for food, utensils and animals bought, while the chief revenue will 
naturally be from animals sold. 

The progressive farmer realizes, however, that if he is to know what he is 
actually making from the keeping of pigs, he must charge this Department 
with all the food consumed. This information, as in the case of poultry, can be 
gained quite easily by providing special feed bins and recording the market value 
of all feed with which they are periodically replenished. All skim milk used 
should be charged against this Department, its value being the difference 
between the selling price of whole milk and the price of the cream separated 
from the milk. For example, 100 pounds whole milk sells at $1.44, while the 
cream separated from this amount brings $1.23. The skim milk in this case 
is therefore worth 21 cents per 100 pounds. A common valuation of this product 
is .02 cents per gallon or .20 cents per 100 pounds. The profits actually made 
shculd indicate more fairly the real value of the skim milk as a food for pigs. 
Under certain conditions it might be shown that this might be fed to calves with 
greater profit. Whatever valuation is placed on skim milk the amount used for 
pigs should be credited as a Revenue in the Dairy Department. 

While the above system of going into detail is strongly urged, yet, as already 
mentioned, it is not actually necessary in keeping a set of books such as this. 


(f) Sheep Department:—In this Department the main expenses will be 
for animals bought and in some cases for special labor employed, say at 
clipping time, while the chief revenue will naturally be for animals and wool sold. 
Where it is desired to ascertain the actual profits realized from the keeping of 
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sheep it will be necessary to charge this Department with the value of all food 
consumed and the total cost of the labor expended. 


_ (g) Garden and Orchard Department:—On the average farm, little 
account is taken either of the Expense or Revenue in this Department, yet 
both may frequently be considerable. The chief expenses will be for nursery 
stock, tools for special use in the department, seed, spraying material, etc. The 
main revenue will naturally be from fruit and vegetables sold. Where this 
Department is at all extensive or diversified, the farmer may wish to keep a 
scparate account of certain crops. He may for instance produce on a considerable 
scale any one or more of such crops as apples, cherries, plums, grapes, tobacco, 
strawberries, raspberries, etc., and may wish to know which is paying him best. 
In such cases each crop may be considered as a separate department and dealt 
with accordingly. (See paragraph 1 above.) 


(h) General Produce Department:—In this Department are recorded all 
expenses and direct revenue connected with the production of all crops on the 
farm other than gardening and orchard. Under “Expenses” will be included 
the cost of seed, fertilizers, chemicals for treating seed, binder twine, extra man 
or horse hire as in haying and harvesting, etc. Under “ Revenue ” is entered the 
selling price of all grain, hay, etc., actually sold to others or transferred to 
another department such as the Poultry Department. Should any special field 
erop such as sugar beets, or seed, be produced for the market, the revenue of 
such crop or crops may be kept separately. (See paragraph 1.) 

The matter of keeping records of the actual cost of producing different crops 
is one which is subsidiary to a set of books such as this, which considers straight 
matters of finance. Such records should, if kept, be entered in a special book 
provided for the purpose and should show the total value of the time spent by 
men and teams in the fields. The valuation of this time must necessarily vary 
according to conditions. A common valuation is 174 cents per hour per man 
and -09 cents per horse. 

With these figures before one, it is a comparatively easy matter to charge 
up this Department with the labor involved in the actual productions of crops 
instead of placing the total amount paid out for labor in the column labelled 
“General Labor.”’ This course, however, as already explained, is not an essential 
part of this system of keeping farm accounts. 


(i) General Labor:—In this column is entered the amount of wages paid 
persons whose labor has not been charged especially against certain departments 
or against Capital Account. The cost of help specially engaged in under-draining 
for example, would be charged against “Capital Account” as it provides a per- 
manent “ increase ” in the value of the property. Where it is desired to appor- 
tion a part of the total general labor to different Departments at the end of the 
vear, this may be done without serious difficulty and to good advantage as already 
pointed out. 


(3) Household and Personal Expenses:—All farm produce consumed in 
the house or houses on the farm should be accounted for, otherwise the profits 
returned by the farm cannot be fairly and accurately calculated. All vegeta- 
bles, fruit, eggs, milk, etc., used by the farm proper should be valued at what 
they would certainly bring on market and the amount of each item or the monthly 
totals entered in the “Household and Personal Expenses” column. The value 
of each of these items should also be entered as a “Revenue” in the Depart- 
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ment from which they were taken. The cost of all groceries, clothes, travelling 
expenses, repairs to house, or house equipment, should also be included in the 
above column. 


(k) Repairs to Machinery, Vehicles and Tools:—The cost of keeping 
machinery and tools in repair is considerable, hence a special column is provided. 
Machines and tools bought or sold are listed in Capital Account as below in- 
dicated. 


(1) Miscellaneous Eapenses:—All expenses not allotable to columns or 
departments already provided are entered in “Miscellaneous Expenses” column. 
The kind of expenses (rent, insurance, taxes, interest, discount, exchange on 
bills and cheques, etc.) should be noted in the column labelled “Name of Ac- 
count.” 


(m) Miscellaneous Revenues:—In this column is entered such Revenue 
as does not belong properly to the departments already specified, for example, 
rental of machines to neighbors, services rendered others, sale of odds and ends 
around the farm, ete. The kind of revenue in each case should be noted in the 
column ‘‘Name of Account.” 


(n) Capital Account:—In the columns under this heading are entered the 
purchase or sale of land, buildings, machinery, and such other items as increase 
or decrease the value of the holding in a permanent manner, for example, under- 
draining, fencing, etc. The value of live stock, bought or sold, is not entered 
here but rather in the departments to which they belong. Their value is looked 
after sufficiently at the end of the year in the “Inventory.” In order to facilitate 
the taking of Inventories, the words “Land,” “Buildings,” “Machinery,” etc. 
as the case might be, should be written in the column labelled “Name of Ac- 


count.” 
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This constitutes one page. -On the right side is shown the receipts in one 
column. The payments in another. Over here we have an analysis. In order. 
to make the terms simple we have, receipts and expenses by departments. ‘The; 
Dairy Department; the Poultry Department; the horses; sheep; swine, garden 
and orchard; general produce; general labour. All my labour goes into one. 
column. Household and personal in one column. Miscellaneous expenses, such as 
gasoline, coal oil, taxes and so on, in an another column; the capital accounts are 
looked after here in a very simple fashion. It is a very simple matter for a man 
to only keep that one book, and add up these pages as he goes along and he will 
at least have an idea of how he is drifting. : 

The CuairMAN: Gentlemen, would it not be wise to have these pages’ 
introduced in our reports? These minutes are being pretty widely read. It 
will be noted then that we will include -here as Exhibits, sample pages from- 
the “Cashbook-journal” “Year Book” and “Ledger,” kept by Mr. L. H. New- 
man 


The Wirness: It is published by Mr. Bates. I might say that in working’ 
up this system I consulted a good many people like Mr. Reynolds, Professor’ 
Barton, and others; they took a good deal of time at it and this is really the’ 
crystallization of our ideas. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Did you consult Mr. Leitch?—A. Yes, Mr. Leitch has adopted this; 
on the farm at Guelph, as a system, at the Macdonald College, and at Kempt- 
ville. : 

At the end of the year a reference to this book will show you the total: 
amount of money you have taken in, the total amount you have paid out,! 
the total amount of the bills you are owing, the total amount of the bills, 
owing to you, and your total expense and revenue in each department, at a 
glance. There is no posting of individual items as in the old-fashioned system, 
of book-keeping. All you post at the end of the year is your grand total by. 
departments. You carry this book along until you get to the end of the year.’ 
At the end of the year is when the difficulty comes with any system of book- 
keeping, to find out where you stand. The farmer for the most part has very 
little knowledge of book-keeping and this is intended to provide him with a 
means of finding out where he stands financially. To accomplish that is a task 
which has worried a good many people. 

The next book I use is this little “year-book,” and it has I think more 
nearly solved that difficulty than anything I have yet seen. 


EXHIBIT No. 202 
Yrar Book 


(Read the following carefully) 


In this Book are assembled at the end of the business year, whenever that 
may be, the various items and information (including Inventories) which together 
indicate the profit or loss of each Department and of the whole year’s business. 
The Book is designed to accommodate one year’s business only. It should be 
filed away as a permanent and complete record of the year’s operations so that 
one year may be compared with another. 

In order that no essential items be omitted, the book is ruled and printed 
so as to constitute a series of blanks. This makes the system extremely easy 
of operation and yet absolutely effective and reliable. All that is necessary is 
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simply to start at the beginning and fill in the pages as they come, complete 
Instructions being given on each page. If this be done carefully a first-class 
statement will result (see page 28), indicating exactly the profit and loss in each 
Department and on the whole year’s business. An equally valuable statement 
of assets and liabilities will also be obtained by filling in the blanks on page 32. 


THE INVENTORY 


Every farmer should take an “Inventory” at the end of his business year, 
just as is done in any other business. The Inventory consists of a complete list 
of the assets of the farmer. It provides two indispensable pieces of information; 
first the total amount invested, and secondly, by comparison with the preceding 
year’s Inventory, it indicates the increase in the net worth during the year. 

As the Inventory should be taken at the end of the business year it is well 
to have the year terminate, say, at the end of February, when more time is 
usually available and when one is planning for the coming season’s work. At 
this time of year the food supply is usually low and its value is therefore more 
easily estimated. 

In recording the value of most articles the safest plan is to take the price 
at which each might certainly be sold at the time. Things which sooner or 
later wear out through use, such as buildings, machinery and vehicles, may 
be appraised by deducting from their original cost a certain percentage. Thus 
if the grain binder costs $30.00 and lasts on the average twelve years, one 
would deduct one-twelfth each year. No hard and fast rule can be adopted 
to cover all cases. The best plan is for each farmer to figure out about how 
long each perishable thing will last and on this basis make his valuations each 
year. Ordinarily about ten per cent depreciation is allowed on most machinery. 

In the case of Land this should first be valued at a reasonable selling price 


and the same valuation should be carried from year to year, plus the cost of any 
purchases of additional land or of any permanent improvements, such as under- 


draining, fencing or breaking new land. 
In taking an Inventory of farm assets all household effects should be kept 
separate. In fact the house should be run as an entirely separate institution. 


Nors:—See page 34 for further aids to taking Inventories. 


INVENTORY OF DAIRY DEPARTMENT ON 19 


On these pages list, with their selling values, all Dairy ive oe Equipment and Produce on hand (milk, cream and 
utter). 


Date 
originally 
bought 


Carry the total of these two 
pages to page 24, line 2 and 
also to page 32, line 5 

Torats 
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INVENTORY OF POULTRY DEPARTMENT ON 19 


List on these pages all Live Poultry, Dressed Poultry and Eggs, Equipment and Feed on hand. In valuing incubators and 
brooders, deduct about 10% from last year’s valuation on account of depreciation. 


Carry the total of these two 
pages to page 24, line 11 and 
also to page 32, line 6 

TaD) | | oe 


INVENTORY OF HORSE DEPARTMENT ON 19) tt. 


List on these pages the present selling value of all Horses crit esha Horse-Stable Equipment and Supplies, Feed, etc. on 
and. 


Date 
originally 
bought 


Carry the total of these two 
pages to page 24, line 20 and 
also to page 32, line 7 

Avon vis | ee 


INVENTORY OF SWINE DEPARTMENT ON tiie 
List on these pages the present selling value of all Pigs, Equipment and Supplies, Feed, etc., on hand. 
no oot AA CALE ER SERGE OES Be OE Os) | ore ees Se Ue nl Sea ree eas ee er 
pages to page 25, line 2 and 
also to page 32, line 8 
Tors || = 
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INVENTORY OF SHEEP DEPARTMENT ON 19), 05 
List on these pages the present selling value of all Sheep and jamb, Equipment, Feed, Produce (wool and mutton, etc.) 
on hand. 
ole obicicibla'a cle SU Sig Miia c ccaltie'c aieeiemte com: cme oMuTe nr] Menai Sunraceieaed] i sai ee cee ade Conte the Gated cat cence ale 
pages to page 25, line 11 and 
also to page 32, line 9 
ToraLs 
INVENTORY OF GARDEN AND ORCHARD DEPARTMENT ON 19 


List on these pages the value set on al] Fruit Trees, Small Fruit Bushes, Vegetable Plants, Produce and Equipment on hand 
(The value of a tree or bush depends upon the variety, vigour and productiveness at a givenage. A common valuation 
of apple trees, for example, is as follows:—for trees not yet in bearing from $2 to $5 each depending on age: trees 10 to 
12 years old $20 each: older trees according to their productiveness). 


Carry the total of these two 
pages to page 25, line 20 and 
also to page 32, line 10 

AR TAD Es: |= ae ee 


INVENTORY OF GENERAL PRODUCE DEPARTMENT ON 195945 


List on these pages all grain, seed, corn, wood, hay, syrup, and other produce, not included in other departments. (Valuable 
hints as to how to calculate quantities of grain in bins, hay in mows, etc., will be found on page 34). 


Carry the total of these two 
pages to page 26, line 2 and 
also to page 32, line 11 

ToraLs 
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INVENTORY OF MACHINERY, VEHICLES AND TOOLS ON 19 


Tn valuating these items make fair allowance for depreciation on account of wear and tear. Ordinarily about 10% should 
be deducted from last year’s valuation as depreciation. 


Date 
originally 
bought 
} 
~nanrcs WO HOU DOR DOSED ARIOS COBB UEREE | SUE) MESS me\sily Hey Nts tes (sirens as peweanay re eae eee ee 
pages to page 27, line 6 and 
also to page 32, line 12 Ne 0 eee 
LOLA 9 |e es ee 
INVENTORY OF LAND AND BUILDINGS ON 19 
Land should be valued at a reasonable selling price. The cost of any permanent improvements made during the year, such 
as underdraining or fencing, should be added to last year’s valuation. In the case of buildings, consider each one separ- 
ately, and deduct from last year’s valuation at fair percentage as depreciation. Thus if a building valued at $2,000 last 
year is expected to last 30 years, the value allowed this year should be one-thirtieth less, or $1,933.34. 
nos 000 70CEC 84 eboo: SOF COS RTE RERECHE SU nGRnE Dene cecrein reise ERammc tar tre) ea ree 
pages to page 27, line 15 and 
also to page 82, line 13 
‘ TNen.Wec( | ee 
DEPARTMENTAL PROFIT AND LOSS STATEMENTS FOR THE YEAR ENDING 19 
DAIRY DEPARTMENT 
InNvenToRY at beginning of year............. 19 
INVENTOR Yathengolyear.........2..:.-... 19 (from page 7) 
Increase | 
on Wecredsemny InventOGy ise sie ic ee ak 
EV ENUMC ne: theless. Nr rMt. ia oat ht MAD | EES 
(Total of ‘‘Revenue’’ column in Journal) 
EXPENSESduning: Ghepyennn, aay 1s alee AE EES Bole 
& 


- (Total of ‘‘Expenses’’ column in Journal) 
Difference between Revenue and Expenses..................0-0-- 


Prortr in this Department 


or Loss in this Department 


(oye eV as Carle Ga Ca ete Os aaa S™ eee} 


(Ga eyo OM GOSS, LO, DAMS. 28- AITO) ciee rcteecdenceepernrnoderoloravonauvy oeriersts 
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10 | Inventory at beginning of! year.............. 19 
il | INvENTORY at/end of yearss..) on- ee 19 (from page 9) 
Increase 
il?) or Decrease in Inventony.4.): )0 bo ee eee 
13 REVENUE during’ the year: 9.000 Bo ee re ee 
(Total of ‘‘Revenue’”’ column in Journal) 
14)... EXPENSES during the years isc. es See pene ee ges epee 
(Total of ‘‘Expenses’’ column in Journal) 
15 Difference between Revenue and Expenses.....................-- 
16 PRortr inthis Department... --02 0b .5 4 ee 
17 orébioss: Sa) 4 be Sr ie MOIGE NA Gane ay, Gh: 
18 (Carry Profit or Loss to page’28, tine 2)... eens eee ee 
HORSE DEPARTMENT 
™M 
19 |} InventToRY at beginning of year............. 19 
207) INVENDORY.2 TOD OsOIVea Tie eeee re oe ori 19 (from page 11) 
Inerease 
21 or. Wecrease in Imventorye+.2)2 2) eee ee Pep Ada ae 
22 REVENUE Curing the years. eis cn eee he ee eee 
(Total of ‘‘Revenue’’ column in Journal) 
23 EXPENSES, during’ the year... 206 oe ee 
(Total of ‘‘Expenses’’ column in Journal) 
24 Difference between Revenue and Expenses..................-..-- 
25 Prorrr in this, Department.:¢. 0. ee oe eee 
26 or Loss - OE Te hy oe ON Bed nies nt ale eeage 
27 (Garry: Protitior Loss to page Zo. line'a)c- shee oe aes 
SWINE DEPARTMENT 
1 | INvenrory at beginning of year............. 19 
2\) INVENTORY, ae CuG Of Veale t. eee eee 19 (from page 13) 
Increase 
3 or Decreasein Inventory... es se ee 
4) ReveNnvr during the year.........-.- Bees oso atcs i5< Aeansmncas pigsh os ok) 
(Total of ‘‘Revenue’’ column in Journal) 
5 EXPENSES during the year............ Bee eon eek ce ri sorosncogs Oo: 
(Total of ‘‘Expenses’’ column in Journal) 
6 Difference between Revenue and Expenses...............-.------ 
i Prori inthis: Department... /:..-- 2... -esc eee 
8 or Loss cs Se RE Sees He ram RE NEM ae Se aS 
9} (Carry Profit or Loss to page 28, line 4)..... ap Ne Gael ea 
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SHEEP DEPARTMENT 
10 | InventorY at beginning of year.............. 19 
He InveEntoRyYatend of years.) See... 19 (from page 13) 
Increase 
12 OT Decrease ani lnventory sj ...7 ess. VPP AL 0 
13 | ReveNnveE during the year............ Epc tatah teehee 80. tara crensns atch o> Aa 
(Total of ‘‘Revenue’’ column in Journal) 
The REESE MINSKE UTM O GMO. YVCAT ss cont oe). 6. beeen ws CO Oc 
15 | Difference between Reserve and Expense........................ 
16 PROMITINAG MISH OepartmMent +.+5.r.c.:.5.0.08 MONS INGO LE 
iY or Loss ef OS eee eer ee es 
fo} |p (Camry, Proimtior Loss to pagel2s; line 5) x ssc... aA 
GARDEN AND ORCHARD DEPARTMENT 
19 | Inventory at beginning of year............. 19 
PO INVENTORY at end of year,...........-...-.: 19 (from page 17) 
Increase 
21 Or WecreasonnelnVenGOly. 3.6 ce esse sca 4 ss tees ea 
POR MOLURMENITEGUTINS The VEAL... 66.6. oe kek dese ive dc le de cciae dees 
(Total of ‘‘Revenue”’ column in Journal) 
DEE EoPeNS RS) Gm the Year: 82k erence eee MIRREN, | UGS! 
(Total of ‘‘Expenses’’ column in Journal) 
24 Difference between Revenue and Expenses..............-..---.-- 
25 IPAORO Un ehis epantinent.s. 72 eee ces a. 
26 or Loss re CAS NER RR rena, coe eae 
Via (Carryaerofitior loss to page 28, line 6).......5...02+- «s+ s.++--;- 
, DEPARTMENTAL PROFIT AND LOSS STATEMENTS for the year ending 19F 
GENERAL PRODUCE DEPARTMENT 
1} Inventory at beginning of year............. 19 
PP UNVENTORY ahend of year.........0...---..-. 19 (from page 19) 
Increase 
3 GR Decrease in InVentouyiee as 54s ceictoe Semin fe: 
Pre BRUMI RNC TMEMVCAT caso cc weds vce cbc cleic cece et 
(Total of ‘‘Revenue’’ column in Journal) 
PEMPEPCPMNOES duane he Years 0 8 oe ccc wees 
: (Total of ‘Expenses’ column in Journal) 
6| Difference between Revenue and Expenses................-.++-+- 
7 EEommin gis Departmente: ...-.. =. ads ue 
8 or Loss Fe CO Veo oak a ha al tl ae ce ae a 
Saige (@arry erofit or Loss to page 28, line 7)..70..0.0' 06612. 2ii ttle: 
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LU eS DEPARTMENT 
10 | Inventory at beginning of year............. 19 
11 |} NVENTORY atjend of year! sass. cee ee 19 (from page  ) 
Increase 
12 or: Decrease in Inventory 900. cee ec eee ee 
13 REVENUSIdunIng thevearin . 2 aise ae eae cn tegen 
(Total of ‘‘Revenue’’ column in Journal) 
14 )}) EXPEnses ‘dining taenyear: oc: cence ee acme ree ae ee area 
(Total of ‘‘Expenses’’ column in Journal} 
15 Difference between Revenue and Expenses...................+.5- 
16 Prom in this Department... ..:....) hide ee 
17 or Loss tee Oh a MNP Nba dGdrnogon toad. 
18 (Carry Profitior Loss.to page 28) line... ... 02). pee eet eee 
1: Joe rae reel aoe DEPARTMENT 
19 | INVENTORY. at beginning of year.............-. 19 
20 | INVENTORY auendlol years. ..9. 0.06). cst an 19 (from page ) 
Increase 
21 or Mecreasein Inventory ...05 0; tees eee eee 
ae, Revenue during theryear. ..5 . 205. 5.20 ete ee eee 
(Total of ‘‘Revenue’’ column in Journal) 
23 EXPENSES OUTINE ENe WeAT. von ss sos) Sie ee ae Ae eee een eee 
(Total of ‘‘Expenses’’ column in Journal) 
24 | Difference between Revenue and Expenses................-.--++- 
25 PRorcr in) thissMepartment.-sc0. 5-450) 4 a 
26 or Loss Dees eels, abe Sava wa cuteel aes Space 
27 (Carry }Proft or Vosstopareimswine?)secqsse. 02 sceee oe 


STATEMENTS OF INCREASE OR DECREASEIN CAPITAL ACCOUNTS for the yearending 19 


MACHINERY, VEHICLES AND TOOLS 


OO yO ot ol ON 


INVENTORY at beginning of year............. 19 
New machinery, vehicles or tools bought during year............ 
(From ‘‘Capital Account’’ column in Journal) ........ 
Total of these Gworss94 44 ee 
Machinery, vehicles or tools sold during the year................ 
Amount remvamings. ee eee 
VALUATION as per Inventory at end of year...................---- 


(From page 21 in Year Book) 
Increased Valuer c(i oes eS Sees ee re oa eee oe 


| 
is | 


Ss 
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VAaLuATION at beginning of year..............19 


Purchases or Improvements during year................. 
(From “Capital Account’’ column in Journal) 
Total of these two 


Sales of land or buildings during year.................... 
.  (¥rom ‘“‘Capital Account’’ column in Journal) 


VALUATION as per Inventory at end of year 
(From page 23 of Year Book) 


lviorencee! WEIN AAG Gae ace eee ee egrenanes 


Amount remaining....... 


Bisisis|sisjies[ujviuises eee es sce ebb «si veviseensvcnvececinctecnhscetenutne 
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SUMMARIZED STATEMENT OF PROFIT AND LOSS for the year ending 1953 
Profit Loss 
1 Dairy} Department. 82. 5h Ae eG (from page 24) 
24) Poultry Departments 3406) oe @é Stevi 24) 
3 Horse| Department: ..1.0.> .. pS ee (Gay pe 24) 
4./. Swine; Department?.6 25029 eee ae (Gry Se D5) 
5.]-) Sheep! Department: 7-322. ee Ge 2a) 
6 | Garden and Orchard Department............. GS Sehe5) 
@ | General Produce*Depantment.+.-.......4. 2... Gas Si 2B) 
Capital Accounts:— 
Machinery, Vehicles and Tools................ (Cy ne a7) 
9 Land and Buildings(40)0 30, Wace eee ve be iar) 
Ce ret ne erect Meer huEis WENA GRE oc yonossmsdida sence - 
Dee ene ee Vanna Oo Ahn EOE Bia ce caee cob eo 5 hoo c 
Pe en Ore See : 
13 | Miscellaneous Expenses (From Cash-Book Journal)...... 
Ee eee re oo ee bien ia) enon Com ah nadas Mem g eee eadta coco. 
15\| General Labor (irom Cash-Book Journal) sees) 90. 
16 Household Expenses (From Cash-Book Journal)............-...- 
117/ Repairs to Machinery, vehicles and tools (From Cash-Book 
Journal): 2.3. Fee ee ee 
Le eee Mee Ce eeee a eee GOA h de ccan osama sec aneana ss oh ac 
19} Miscellaneous Revenue (From Cash-Book Journal)............... 
PU GENE ore NPS Pr ee len Abe Cane dunes oc oGhuseesue ns 6eoos 4 
7A Ge ree eres een Ie Soe Mayne ame kn ao do sucOnnodgHd God. bo Soe - 
22 TotalsProfiits esac 95 ee ee 
23 Total Losses: oe eee 
Pz. eee ee a oT AME eC GONE kk Gal os us oso soc 
25 Net Gatnifor the years). 46 
26 or Nev Lossifor the year. c-5.4.50 9 oo ee 
QT ee ee on OTE GO ET SEO I eee ee ee 
7. S| i nee es MNS Ginn Son RASA AWE OE bidndkotcooacoceoocus 
99%| Percentage. of Gain on, Investment... 065... 0 oe ee % 
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COMPARISON OF THIS YEAR’S PROFITS AND LOSSES WITH FORMER YEARS 
19 19 
Profit Loss Increase Decrease Profit Loss Increase Decrease 
ses RoE SEE TICES ROS SETS 0! (Giese! br: Adenine en ae Ronee Genes Goeeoe Geoee) Goeoa 
ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE ON 19 
From your Ledger make a list here of all the balances of accounts owing to you by others 
Ledger NAME Amount Ledger NAME Amount 
page page 


Carry total to page 32,line3 
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From your Ledger make a list here of all the balances of accounts owing by you to others. 


Ledger 
“page 


NAME 


Amount 


Ledger 
page 


NaME 


Amount 


Carry total to page 33,line 2 


| 
| 
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STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES ON 
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ASSETS 
(CGxsrpony bande Pepe... Thy JORMA C ceo onan ue total 
INGGOUINIES SHEGEEVABLES.. J s-:c,.---+-+-:; (Total of list, page 30) 
INVENTORIES— 
Wary Wepartment, <9. 2s. ee ae (from page 7) 
IRanigrye DepanbMente ck Ase Ess ye) 
iianse Departments . ia e Ps etre alten ee Gi mee DL) 
Swinerm@epantvmiente ses. oe ee. (Giyge ea18})) 
Sheen Weparimentis sy eee. ce ce (Gx 155) 
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LIABILITIES 
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This book is designed to accommodate the complete year’s business im 
summary. First of all the inventory is taken by departments; not all jumbled 
together, but by departments. We start out with the Dairy Department. It is 
a very simple matter to take the inventory by this system, because you can take 
your last year’s inventory and copy into this one the things you still have, and 
go down your expense column in your dairy and find just what equipment you 
have and what it has cost you, and transfer that into your year book, without 
going all over the farm to find out what things you have. Otherwise you are 
liable to overlook many things but with this system you can sit in the huuse 


and make this up. 
{Mr. L. H. Newman.] 
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I have my year end on the 28th February for various reasons. It is a 
good time to take stock, to find out the seed you want, and the amount of feed 
you have on hand and whether you have enough to carry you through, and so 
on. There are several reasons why I have my year end then. 


By Mr. Elliott: 

Q. In this connection, Mr. Newman, I have always found a difficulty in 
making my system of book-keeping, which is more or less one of my own, 
correspond with that which is required by the Department in preparing our 
income tax papers. My year ends on the 3lst March, and the income tax year 
ends on the 31st December?—-A. I had the same difficulty, but by this system 
I have found I can easily get what they want at that date, because I am up 
to date here in this book, (cashbook-journal) and J make it a point to add 
up my totals at the end of the Calendar year and then go on to the end of 
my own year from there. For the income tax people you can close it sufficiently 
easily. 

Q. Would it not make it easier if the Department that has charge of the 
income taxes would make their year end some time in February or March, 
which is the correct time?—A. It would certainly make it much better and 
much easier. 

Q. That is the proper time for the year to end in farm accounts?—A. Yes. 
It would certainly make it much more satisfactory. Now coming back to 
this little book again, the year book, the inventories are first considered in that 
year book by departments: dairy, poultry, and so on in the same order as they 
appear in the cashbook. While this system is designed for the ordinary mixed 
farming in the east it is so elastic as to be useful anywhere. For instance it is 
being used in the west to quite an extent. There where people have not dairy 
cattle they scratch out the word “dairy” and enter possibly “wheat” and 
where they have not “swine” they might put “barley.” It is just a stroke of 
the pen to correct the heading. A good many are doing that. The inventory 
is taken first by departments, and you will notice that the amount of your 
inventory in each department is carried forward two pages and two lines on 
these pages. The ordinary man might not know what he is doing but if he 
follows instructions he will take that amount, for instance here Dairy Depart- 
ment, carry the total of this department to page 24 line 2, and page 32 line 5. 
You people of course will anticipate that that amount is being carried into 
two statements where the amount will be needed. It is carried into a state- 
ment of assets and liabilities, and it is being carried into a detailed account of 
your Dairy Department, where the Dairy Department is being summed up. 
Then after that is taken you have your inventory of machinery and tools, 
land and biuldings, and you come to your departmental statements of profit 
and loss by departments. First in your Dairy Department, the inventory at 
the beginning of the year, the inventory at the end of the year; it will be all 
there having been brought forward from that page; the difference representing 
either the increase or decrease. Then for the first time you come back to this 
book and take your total revenue and put it in the proper place on line 4. 
Total expenses in your Dairy Department, of course, line 5. The difference 
between the two set over here and added to your increase or decrease as the 
the case may be in your inventory represents the profit or loss in that depart- 
ment. Then that is carried over to page 28 wherein you will find a summarized 
statement of profit and loss by departments. That in brief is the scheme of this 
little year book. It gives you a complete record of your years’ business. You 
can file it away at the end of the year, and you can use it in obtaining loans 
On one occasion I wanted to get a small loan at the bank and I took my little 
year book up and said, “Here is my statement, I want to borrow $500.” He 
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looked over this statement and said, “Where in the world did you get that?” 
I said, “It just grew up with me.” He said, “That is fine, and that explains 
why we bankers find ourselves in difficulty; we are criticized for not extending 
credit to farmers, but the difficulty is that the farmer not knowing himself 
his financial position, is absolutely unable to show us where he stands, and 
therefore as business men we are not going to extend credit to a man who does 
not know himself where he is at.” We had quite a nice little discussion over that 
feature. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. T suppose you got the loan?—A. Yes, without any question. He simply 
took the book and copied from my statement the assets and liabilities, the 
things he needed to know, and gave me the loan. I felt quite pleased over 
that, and I thought there was a good deal in what he had to say. 

So we have first, the cashbook and journal; second, the little book at the 
end of the year which I call the year-book; and third we have a ledger which 
we use to look after running accounts. At the end of the year, we have to find 
out the total accounts owing to us and who owes them, and the accounts that 
are owing, in order to transfer them also to the yearbook. 

Q. Is there any particular form there? If there is we will put that in as 
part of the exhibit?—A. Yes, I can supply you with a page from each of these 
books if you like. 


NAMB: fa:cs cued dorks eres - os rec Se ee Crs a ae 
Cash Cash 

DATE ITEMS Book DEBITS DATE ITEMS Book|;/ CREDITS 
Page Page 
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Q. We will print specimen pages with the first page—A. Unless you have 
some questions to ask about this particular system, gentlemen, I will not detain 
you longer. These three books, the cashbook-journal, the ledger and the year- 
book, constitute the complete set to look after the financial end of the business 
exclusively. The cashbook-journal is the only book that is used throughout 
the year. The other two little books come into play at the end of the year im 
showing you where you stand in closing your books, 


By Hon. Dr. Tolmie: 

Q. On a 100-acre farm how many hours do you estimate are required to 
do your book-keeping?—A. I anticipated that question some time ago when 
I gave a little lecture at Guelph College in connection with this, and so I kept 
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a careful account of the actual time it took. It figured out 31 or 32 minutes 
a week for the whole thing. It takes very little time in entering the items 
during the week. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Your foreman does that work himself?—A. No. I have a simple form, 
in which he records his information. The ordinary accounts I settle with him 
when I am there during week-ends, or whenever I happen to be there, usually 
at week-ends, or once or twice a month in the winter. I look at this at my 
convenience, enter the information up, and in that way I am analyzing the 
whole situation exactly, and can see how things are going. He does not get 
away very far from me. 

Q. The 31 minutes you are speaking of is your work?—A. That is my 
work. 

Q. His time is beyond that?—A. It does not take more than five or ten 
minutes a week of his time; perhaps a little bit more than that. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I guess you are both pretty rapid calculators?—A. In his case it is 
simply a matter of recording the items, for instance, a box of feed so much. 
He has not so very much to do, that is, in the financial end of the thing. 

Q. I suppose we could put it this way, that if you kept strict account of 
the number of times a man lights his pipe, you would get the net profits a little 
more correctly.—A. I always get a man who does not smoke; he can devote 
that time to his work. What I have been explaining so far has simply to do 
with the ordinary accounts of the farm. Perhaps the most important part of 
the accounting work is really subsidiary to the ordinary system of book-keep- 
ing, in that I keep a record of all time spent in the fields. I have a little field 
book, a home-made affair which anyone can make. 


LaBouR Work Done AND || TorTaL 
MIscet- SEED Deraits oF Mis- 
DatEe Hours Rates Value LANEOUS Usep CELLANEOUS Cost 
EXPENSES EXPENSES 
Man |Horse} Man | Horse] Man | Horse Bus.| Value 
Torah veeid|.. 525 silecet allege seal scene e cape] bie peeled lease rae ol |Last | eopenen a Peete |e onde 
YIELD: Total yield. 


Value of crop. 
EXPENSE: Total cost of labour. 
Miscellaneous expenses and cost of seed. 
Total expenses. 
Cost per unit (ton or bus.) Net profit per acre. 
CRUE a UTE GS |e 00 ie ae Ny A 9 a Pe ee aes ie ie eA ee 
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On the front page there is a plan of the farm and the acreage. I have a 
page for each field. Each page consists of columns showing the date, the man’s 
labour, horse labour, rakes and so forth, miscellaneous expenditures, work done, 
a place to record the yield, the value of that yield, the total cost of labour for 
that field, miscellaneous expenditures such as cost of seed, or binder twine in the 
ease of grain, fertilizers where you are using them, and finally the total expendi- 
tures. Then I have the cost per unit, bushel or ton, and ultimately the net 
profit per acre. I have kept that data since the beginning, and I have just 
completed my seventh year. During that time I have the cost of operating 
every field, I have the total cost of field labour per man and horse. 

(). Per man and individual horse?—A. Per man and individual horse, 

Q. We would like to get that printed in our proceedings; that is your own 
invention, to get at the production costs?—A. Yes. Of course production costs 
are being obtained by a good many institutions at the present time, but I do 
not know of any farmer, there may be some, but I do not know of any who has 
this, or who for that length of time at any rate has carried the thing out in 
such detail as I have endeavoured to do. 

Q. You do not keep that field book yourself?—A. Yes. My foreman keeps 
a littie 15-cent book, about so long and so wide. 

Q. About nine inches long?—A. Yes, like a httle writing pad. A common 
blank book can be kept. He can have any size he prefers. Every page has 
golden rod colour. He simply writes in the date and the time put in, “Sam, 94 
hours in field No. 4, 3 horses discing,” “Seeding 64 hours, seed so many pounds, 
with two horses.” That gives me the dates on which those operations were 
performed, and at the end of the year when I have it all boiled down, it gives 
the total time put in in each field. Then I work that back and find out what 
it costs per horse per hour, which is rather interesting just now in view of the 
discussion upen tractors, whether it pays to keep tractors on a farm; how much 
it costs to keep horses. That has been of very great interesf, and value, 
especially to anyone who is not able to be on his farm all the time. It is an 
excellent guide; you can sit down in the evening and study your figures out, 
tigure out your costs, find the different crops that are paying best, find out 
those that should be dropped, in other words determine to what extent you can 
readjust your system to make it more profitable. 


By Mr. Elliott: 

Q. Mr. Newman, have you the cost of producing a bushel of the various 
kinds of grain on your farm?—A, Yes. 

Mr. Exniorr: It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that that would be quite 
interesting evidence. 

The CuatrmMan: Mr. Newman is going to give us that I suppose. He 
is describing his system now. 

Wirness: I am describing the system in order to give you an idea how I 
arrive at these results. I have one of these little bocks for each year. This 
pook I happen to have here is for the year 1921. This book shows considerable 
work. It takes more than half an hour a week; it does not take very much 
work until you come to total the thing up and study it. I have put in quite a 
lot of evenings upon this book, but I have done so gladly, because it was so 
interesting. I suppose if it were not so interesting I would not go at it so 
steadily. 


By the Chairman: 
Q I suppose you are like Mr. Goschen, a former British Chancellor, who 
ejaculated once in the British House of Commons that he had a passion for 
(Mr. L. H. Newman.] 
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figures?—A. I have not a passion for figures, Mr. Chairman, as far as figures 
go. They would set me crazy, as far as ordinary accounting goes. It is the 
ifermation they reveal that makes them interesting to me. I have tried upon 
every occasion when I have come into contact with farmers to induce them 
to keep a record of some sort. 

Q. Will you let us have that book? Perhaps I had better not interrupt 
now. We will look at it afterwards and see what pages we will publish— 
A. Each of these pages has the same ruling and headings. Perhaps I need 
not say anything more about the field work. It is well worth while doing this. 
Not many farmers I am afraid would keep these books. They take quite 
a little time. 

Q. How long would they take?—A. To go to the whole length, Mr. Chair- 
man, it would take probably about three days if you were working ordinary 
time to complete the whole thing and work it up. 

Q. Three days in the year?—A. Yes. That looks quite a lot to a farmer. 
Surely it ought to be worth that. To my way of thinking it would be the best 
three days he could spend in the year. 

Q. From that book he would learn what operations were remunerative and 
what were not?—A. Yes, sir. As a matter of fact this book is my salvation. 
If it were not for that, in view of present circumstances I would not want to 
goon. It points the way out, quite clearly. 

Q. A light to your path?—A. A light to my path. At the end of the 
vear here is what I get out of this book: I get my total cost of field labour, 
the total value of the labour that has been put in in that field, and the pro- 
auction of crops. I turn to this Cash Book Journal and I obtain the total 
cost, what I actually paid out in labour. In my case I pay everything out 
m labour, that is, I am not there, it is not the case of a farmer having to credit 
kimself with labour, it is all paid out. In this case, in 1922, there was $1,761.82 
work of general labour. Of that amount, from my field book $1,237.80 
werth was devoted to the production of crops. I deduct that from the total 
jabour and divide it approximately among my other industries, my dairy, 
my horses, my poultry, my swine. I divide it on this basis: I allow 18/30 
fcr my dairy, 3/30 for my poultry, 5/30 for my horses, 3/30 for my swine, and 
1/30 for general labour around the farm. I also keep separate my labour 
cevoted to capital expenditure, in view especially of the form of contract I 
have with my foreman, where I want to make it of more interest to him, 
wherever he has an opportunity of diverting the time of the men to keep the 
buildings and fences up, and so on. 

Q. How many people are employed on this farm?—A. I have two men, 
the foreman and a second man. The foreman boards the second man. I have 
a regular three-year contract with my foreman, which I think is rather good. 
It is certainly stimulating him to do his best, he is doing the best he can, 
because he has an interest in it. 

T have not found it practicable to keep a record of the time spent in each 
department, running from one stable into another. That is out of the question. 
I have worked up this arbitrary division of labour, after deducting the field 
labour which I know from the total, I divide the remaining labour in this arbi- 
trary division, which is close enough. What I am trying to get at is, how do my 
departments stand in relation to each other at the end of the year. I keep out 
a little bit at the end of the year, but it does not affect my general standing 
one cent. It may affect a little one department in relation to another. I am 
trying to get at, as closely as I can, what it costs to carry on a dairy, to keep 
my horses, what it costs to run the poultry, what the profit is from one depart- 
ment or another. I therefore get at my labour through this field book. I am 
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also able from this field book and other information to know just what food 
was consumed by each of the consuming departments throughout the year and 
what that food has cost, and to this extent charge the value of that food against 
the department which consumed the food. I draw up this statement, which 
includes the total food produced, purchased, consumed and on hand during 
the whole year. That is an interesting statement, not so difficult to work up 
as it may appear. I first record the food on hand at the beginning of my year, 
as taken from my inventory and my little year book, and take the ensilage, 
timothy hay and clover hay and so on, right through. Then from my field book 
I obtain the amount of each kind of food produced during the year, and put 
that in the same column. For instance, ensilage produced, I put that under 
the ensilage. I have on hand. Then the food purchased—I get that from my 
expense column in my general produce department. That is entered here, and 
the total of these three represents the food handled during the year. Then, 
at the end of my year I take my inventory in my little year book and transfer 
what I have on hand, or record what I have on hand of the different foods 
here in this column, the 4th or 5th column, deduct that from the total handled, 
and the balance represents what was consumed. I have the cost of production, 
the cost of the food I had to buy, so I can fairly easily arrive at the cost of 
each food consumed. The ensilage that has been consumed has been consumed 
by the dairy, and I have here the final total, dairy, poultry, horses, and 
pigs, the total food consumed by the dairy, by the poultry by the horses, and 
by the pigs. 
The CuHarrMan: We will call that Exhibit No. 205. 


{Mr. L. H. Newman.] 
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The Witness: Then, with that data before me, I sell from my general 
produce department to my consuming departments. That is simply an adjust- 
ment here. The total amount of food consumed last year, or sold and con- 
sumed, was $3,050.76; of that amount, my dairy consumed $2,236.18, my poultry 
$381. 02, horses, $301.93, and pigs $131. 63. Then, I have the labour, which I am 

also able to charge against my dairy, poultry, and these other departments, 0) 
in the last analysis J have in this baok—. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. What is that?—A. In this cash book journal, the main book which I 
use during the year. At the end of the year I have not only the ordinary run- 
ning expenses during the year in each department, but I have the food con- 
sumed, the value of the food consumed by each department, and the value of 
the labour expended in the carrying on of eazh department, so that I am able 
in that way to more nearly get at what a department is doing, and to what 
extent it is paying or otherwise. That is intensely interesting and, I think, 
fundamental information. Without that, I would not be satisfied to have any- 
thing much to do with a farm, I would be scared to go ahead, but with that 
information I feel that while my own figures do not provide very much excuse 
for gratification, yet they are enlightening, and hopeful, on the whole. 

Now I have made some general observations in conclusion, from my work, 
which I take it are in order to give here, Mr. Chairman. In the first place, I 
have found that it is absolutely imperative that the farmer drop certain 
branches of his work, branches which are unprofitable, and develop to the high- 
est degree of efficiency the lines which he finds are profitable or can easily be 
made profitable. In this connection, I think we must keep in mind the fact 
that the farmer himself is the biggest factor. Some farmers, as you are doubt- 
less well aware, can make the raising of hogs quite successful; in the hands of 
other men, pig raising is a losing game. You have to study your man. If you 
find he is not a pig man, drop pigs as quickly as you can. I am speaking now 
from the standpoint of the man not there on the job himself. 

Q. What proportion of farmers in Canada are not on the job themselves? 
Not many?—A. No, but even the farmers themselves—. 

Q. A farmer should be able to know himself. As the Greek philosopher 
said, ‘Know thyself.”—-A. Yes. You travel through the country to-day, Mr. 
McMaster, and you will find a great many farmers who are not experts in all 
lines. I know very many in my own neighbourhood who would be far better 
off if they would drop certain lines of work, because they are temperamentally 
not suited to them. Some men, I know, make a great success of pig raising, 
and others are losing money—they are losing more money than they are galii- 
ing in other departments. If they would be honest with themselves, if they 
would drop the things that they are not making money on— 

Q. As a rule, do they know?—A. They do not know. 

Q. Then it is not a question of being honest with themselves, but it 1s 

knowing what they are doing?—A. Yes, that is perhaps more accurate. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. How will you keep a balanced farm if you drop some of these things? 
—A. You do not need to drop too many; there are some things you can drop. 

Q. For instance there should be hogs and cows and poultry on every farm? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. But you mean a man should not go any further with hogs than just 
what will consume his refuse, his waste?—A. Yes. Take some general farmers, 
they will get the notion that fruit growing is a profitable undertaking, because 
they read where some fruit man has made a success of it, and they put out a 
lot of apple trees. They do not pay any attention to them. They have not 
any knowledge of what is involved in orcharding, and they drift along, perhaps 
spending quite a bit of money buying stock, and they pay no attention to & 
whatever. It is a case referred to somewhere in the Scriptures, where it says, 
“The slothful (man) roasteth not that which he has taken in the hunt.” He 
has taken certain things in his desire for prosperity, but has failed to make the 
greatest use of them, has simply let them drift, and they constitute a loss. 
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The real standing, of course, which a branch merits, can be determined only 
by careful accounting. No man should depend on his head, because the limita- 
tions of what a man can carry in his head are pretty sharply defined. Further, 
the farmers should consult, more than they do, the various experts at our 
experimental stations. It is unfortunate that many of the men in the country - 
who need the information most are not the sort of men that are coming to 
our experimental stations for that information. We are endeavouring in the 
division that I have charge of, now, not to wait for the men to come to us, 
but to go to them. There are certain problems that have to be met that can- 
not be met here. For instance, not far from Ottawa there is a very sharply 
defined rust belt in my own district, a rust on oats, which makes oat growing 
unprofitable. On my own farm I have dropped growing oats entirely. I found 
last year I had some oats over 60 per cent hull. You cannot do that and get 
along. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Has that happened year after year?—A. Four years out of five. 

Q. What is the reason?—A. Rust is a fungus disease which seems to be 
associated with certain plants which we have—the barberry and the thorn, 
the blackthorn set out in hedges, that carries over that disease from one year to 
another, and this year we have made some trials with a number of varieties 
which we think may combat or enable us to escape that rust. We hope to 
have field days and so on, to show the farmer there is a great difference in 
varieties. 


By Mr. Stansell: 


Q. Just in that connection, was not that condit'on of rust and too high 
a proportion of hull, prevalent all over Ontario last season?—A. It was to 
quite an extent, but at the Experimental Farm at Ottawa we were not troubled 
very much with rust, and there are other places where they have not been 
troubled very much, but it seems to go in sort of waves or belts. Last year 
the belt was pretty wide. 

Q. It was pretty wide spread over Ontario, oats which were apparently a 
good yield would weigh 25 or 26 pounds to the bushel?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. That was last year’s crop?—A. Yes. The records show that about four 
years out of five we suffered from rust on oats to an extent that makes the 
growing of oats of the varieties that we have available, or that we have been 
growing, an unsafe practice, so until we can get a variety that will escape or 
combat rust we would be well advised to keep away from oat growing. 

Q. Is this the same rust that attacks wheat?—A. No, it is a different species. 


By Mr. Milne: 


Q. Are there any plans being made to destroy the barberry bushes?—A. 
Certain legislation was passed in Ontario some few years ago, about fifteen or 
twenty years ago, making it compulsory to cut them down, but they did not 
get very far. It was a pretty difficult matter to make a man with a nice 
hedge in front of his house cut it down. My next door neighbour had a fine 
hedge, but he cut it out himself, because he could see it was doing harm. 

Q. Is it a general plant over Ontario?—A. It is fairly widely spread; it 
grows wild in lots of places. 


By hon. Mr. Tolmie: 


Q. The barberry bushes are not affected in that way?—A. No. 
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By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. Are some varieties of oats more susceptible to rust than others?—A. 
Yes, there is quite a big difference. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Can you name them?—A. The different varieties? 

(). Those that attract rust most?—-A. Take some of the common varieties, 
more commonly grown, like Banner, O.A.C. No. 72, they are fairly susceptible. 
We have one we are trying at the Experimental Farm this year which we got 
for the first time, called White Russian, which is supposed to be rather 
immune. 

Q. That is an early oat?—A. Yes, a little earlier. Then, we find that these 
new hull-less oats that Dr. Saunders produced are relatively free from rust. 
They are very susceptible to smut, but smut can be treated quite easily, but they 
seem to be quite resistant to rust, and we are attempting this year to make some 
crosses, with a view to trying to make some combinations with some of the 
other higher yielding kinds. 

Q. Are the Abundants also susceptible to rust?—A. Fairly so. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Do you find that the seeding has something to do with it?—A. Yes, the 
earlier you get the oats in, the better. An oat like the Alaska is one we find 
very very good. 


No. 3. Conclusion that system of crops commonly practiced in many farms 
in Eastern Ontario, does not permit of greatest returns and must be re-adjusted. 
The system that was in vogue a few years ago has rather outlived its usefull- 
ness in many places. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Will you particularize along that line?—A. Yes. I will say that short 
rotation with the elimination of timothy hay on dairy farms in that part of the 
country where I live is to be recommended. 

Q. Short rotation with the elimination of timothy ?—A. Yes. 

Q. That sounds like heresy to me, but I am not exactly a farmer.—A. I 
would not make that statement as a general statement, especially as to Quebec, 
but take on my own dairy farm, I have not found the growing of timothy hay 
profitable. I have found I could grow two or three other crops with greater 
profit, not only for the value of the crop itself, but when I come to folicw the 
cost of working down an old timothy sod, in time, horse and man labour, it 
costs too much to work down the old timothy sod. An old timothy sod provides 
too good a home for couch grass. You cannot get rid of couch grass cheaply. 
in a long rotation. 

Q. That is you get the seeds?—A. The couch grass likes a firm sod. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Do you get the seed along with the timothy?—A. Yes, but you have the 
creeping root crops, which are more to be feared. When I found it on my own 
farm, it was in an awful condition with quack grass. At the present time, alter 
seven years, we do not think about quack grass at all. We found it practically 
one of the best methods of combating the disease. 

Q. What do you do?—A. Herd the crop; corn, roots and potatoes, using 
potatoes as a cash crop, followed by grain seeded down and clover, followed by 
corn roots and potatoes again. 

(). Then do you have a permanent pasture?—A. On my farm we have not 
any pasture—in my district we have got farm land or good land, that you can 
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till and grow crops on. It is too expensive for pasture. In our district the 
ordinary pasture is pretty much a delusion. You have a fairly good pasture 
for about six weeks and after that the pasture is only a little better than a 
padiiock for the animals to pasture on. If you continue to pasture your cattle 
in that condition your milk yield drops down to a point where you cannot raise it 
during that period. I rent a cheap land for young cattle and dry cows and 
feed my cattle in the stable with small pasture; sweet clover as a feed. I alter- 
nate sweet clover with wheat; wheat and grain for poultry. This year there will 
be a piece of wheat seeded and sweet clover beside it. 

Q. How many cattle do you feed?—A. There would be an average of fifteen 
running now. 


By Mr. Elhott: 


Q. On that three acres?—A. Yes. It does not furnish pasture. We do not 
depend on it through the summer for a full supply of feed. 

©. Do you find sweet clover fairly satisfactory ?—A. It is one of. the best 
things we have in pasture. Then I have been depending on soiling crops to 
sotue extent, but I found they are not very satisfactory. They are too expensive. 
Soiling crops are green feed, such as peas, oats and cut grain used as a feed during 
the summer, in lieu of the pasture drawn into the stable. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


(). How many pounds of this do you use?—A. From 15 to 20; generally about 
18 is an average. It makes an excellent pasture. It gives more pasture than 
anything we have got yet, and incidentally it is one of the best soil improvers 
we have had. 

(}. Does the cattle remain in the stable all day long?—A. Yes. 

©. What do you feed them on?—A. Ensilage, as long as it lasts, and some 
meal, and we depend on the soiling crop, composed of peas and oats. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 

(. Do you find that daily labour is an objection to soiling crops?—A. Yes. 
It is one of the greatest objections. I have one big silo, about forty feet high, 
fourteen feet in diameter. I have been figuring in every possible way to escape 
t}.at expense but I cannot see my way out of it. They say figures do not lie. 
1 am going to try it one more year, but I find that the cost of refilling the 
silo is too great per ton. It costs too much money per ton for what you get 
‘nto it, and furthermore where you are helping your neighbours to fill the silos in 
that district, the corn is going to be frozen, that is what you do not get into the 
gilo, and you cut the value of the feed in two; so I think the single silos in 
many farms in Ontario are entirely inadequate. I think the slogan should be 
now to build more silos. At first one was thought to be sufficient, but there 
were many men with six or eight acres who could not get into the silos. They 
stooked them. A neighbour of mine burned enough corn to build a good silo this 
year. It was out so long it lost its value entirely. 


by Mr. Sales: 


Q. What would you do if you did not have that cheap pasturage of yours?— 
A. t am doing it. Everyone is not so favourably situated. I have often 
wondered what I would do. You can grow on ten acres of land as much feed 
as thirty acres would supply in pasture. I am inclined to think I would pasture 
them and let them run on a little paddock near the buildings and feed them. 
I could not afford to turn them out on my land, on a farm of my size. 
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By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. What is the value per acre of your land?—A. That is rather difficult 


to get at, what the value of it is. It has increased in value very considerably, 
but I have not changed the original price of it. It was about $50.00 per acre. 
; ee say it 1s worth about double that now. I would not want to sell it 
or less, 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 
Q. What do you say the original figure was?—A. $50.00. That is without 
buildings. 


By Mr. Elliott: 

Q. Do you not think that land valued at $50.00 an acre is too expensive to 
pasture?—A. Yes. 

Q. Sweet clover pasture?—A. Yes. I think sweet clover pasture to a certain 
extent is good business, but for ordinary pasture, turning out on an old timothy 
sod or something like that, is absolute waste. ’ 

Q. On land valued at $50.00 an acre, six per cent, would be $3.00 an acre, 
which your pasture would cost you?—A. Yes, but the point is you can grow on 
that same land crops that will bring you in far more than you could get from 
charging that up in pasture to your dairy. If you can only credit the farm 
with $3.00 an acre for pasture it will not cover you. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Is the whole of your land under cultivation?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 

Q. Do you wish to go on, or have you got far enough for us to ask you some 
questions?—-A. I have two or three conclusions I would like to mention. 
Another thing that comes up here is that cash crops should be grown to a 
greater extent to offset the amount of feed the dairy farmer has to buy. The 
dairy farmer has been buying too much, and I am trying to offset it by cash 
crop, clover seed, seed grain and that sort of thing. If we can do that, we are 
justified in buying heavy concentrates. It will improve our soil very much. 
There is an outstanding fact of great importance in this investigation, that is 
the yield per acre is very largely the determining factor, that is the yield per 
acre determined by skilful manipulation rather than a favourable season is 
one of the determining factors in profits. In my opinion I think that too many 
farmers are trying to operate too much land. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. When you say skilful manipulation, what do you mean?—A. I mean 
by proper rotation, by proper cultivation. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. You had better use the word “operation” instead of “manipulation.” 
—A. Yes. We will say by proper rotation, to be specific, proper cultivation 
of the soil, by the use of good seed and of stable varieties, and the proper 
use of manure and other fertilizer and so on, including legumes. Many farmers 
have too great an overhead. As a dairyman I have proven furthermore that 
the production per cow is almost as important, if not quite as important, as 
production per acre. The cost of producing milk in 1922 on my farm was 2-32 
per hundred, with an average production per animal of 7,710 pounds, including 


heifers. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. New heifers that have just come in?—A. Yes, at the present time the 
cost of production—this production is too low. I am not criticising the prices, 
but I am giving what it cost. 2-32 was what it cost me per hundred pounds. 
The average production of my entire herd including heifers, old cows, and so 
on, was 7,710 pounds. That is too low. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 

Q. What is the highest production in Ontario per single cow?—A. The herd 
average? 

Q. The herd average.—A. I cannot tell you offhand. 

Q. About 14,000 pounds?—A. I think perhaps so. The average on the 
other hand is about 4,000. 

Q. A man gave testimony from Quebec the other day, and said it was 3,200. 
—A. Over 50 per cent of my herd averaged over 10,000 pounds. The other 50 
per cent was made up of older cows. The moral is to superannuate those whose 
usefulness has ceased. Do not depend too much on the young. Give them a 
free ride to Montreal. An average of 9,220 pounds in my case would have 
shown a profit. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Have you got strictly dairy cows on your farm?—A. Yes. 

Q. What breed?—A. Holstein. They have averaged fairly well. They are 
fairly well bred. About 75 per cent are registered. 

Q. What is your average test?—A. The average test would be—I have not 
got it with me here, but about 3-7. I had one which averaged 4:06 for the year. 
We have them on r.o.p., so that we know what their tests are; I did not bring 
that with me. 


Q. What did you do with this $2.32 milk or under?—A. It is shipped to 
Ottawa. 


Q. What do you ordinarily receive?—A. $1.85 per hundred net. 
Q. That is a loss of 48 cents on the production of every hundred pounds 


of milk?—A. Yes. 
By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 
Q. Is that over the year?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. If this happens to you, you are a book-keeper, a strict accountant, what 
is happening to the other fellow?—A. I can leave that to yourselves. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 
Q. Still your herd brought you a profit?—A. No, it is not paying yet. 
Mr. Sates: How could it? 
Hon. Mr. Totmts: Because he is a breeder of pure-bred cattle? 


Witness: Not as a milk producing proposition; including calves and sales 
it about breaks even, the way things are. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 
Q. They are very low now?—A. Yes; I am very glad to come even that 
close to the surface. 


‘ Q. How long has that condition of affairs lasted, two years?—A. About 
that. 
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By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. In any one year during the time you have been keeping these records, 
ay ae sale of milk ever shown a profit?—A. No, you could not really say 
it had. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Before we pass that, when you estimated your cost of production at 
$2.32 per hundred pounds, did you allow anything for interest on your invest- 
ment?—A. That is straight, the total amount of milk produced, the total cost 
of producing it, that does not take into account—in my system here I do 
not take into account interest on investment, because what I am trying to get 
at is the relative standing of these departments. 

Q. Quite so; for instance suppose a man said to himself “I am fond of 
country life, and I want to start the farm business as a business,” he would 
have to charge something against his capital investment if he wanted to run it 
on business lines?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Do you mean to have nothing in this except labour and feed?—A. 
Labour and feed, incidental expenses and depreciation. 

Q. No rent of buildings?—A. No rent is included, no interest on investment. 

Q. The investment in the animals themselves even?—A. No, that is 
entirely ignored in this figure. 

Q. Have you got such figures which will show all those things?—A. That 
can be easily gotten. I might say I did not come prepared, I did not know 
until Saturday about eleven o’clock that I would be asked to come here, but 
I had been intending at the conclusion of ten years, that is in three years more, 
to work this data all up, if I could find the time, into some kind of getatable 
shape into a bulletin or something; so that I have not had the opportunity 
or have not taken the time really to boil everything down as I would like to. 
have it. 

Q. We have not got to your ray of hope for the future?—A. I am just now 
giving you a few general observations and conclusions. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 
Q. Breeding along as you are, how much time will elapse before you will 
reach a 10,000 pound average?—A. I think within another year or two; that 


is what I am aiming at. 
Q. That is not unusual for a pure bred Holstein breeder?—A. No, my 


mature animals are practically all averaging that. 

Mr. Sates: I do not think this opportunity should be taken of boosting 
one breed against another. 

Hon. Mr. Toumiz: No; I have two breeds. 


By Mr. Elliott: 

Q. How many cows do you say you have?—A. We have young and old now 
twenty-four head. 

Q. Suppose you had cut out everything except those cows that gave the 
record of 10,000—you have a number of cows that have a record of around 
10,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. Those cows would have shown you a profit, if you had eliminated the 
others. Your transaction as far as milk is concerned would have shown you 4 
profit?—A. Probably those particular cows were producing at a profit; but 
taking my department, I like to consider it as a department. 
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Q. Still there were quite a number in your herd that were eating up the 
profits that the others made?—A. Yes. I look at it this way, those young 
animals coming along will be heard from a little later; so that in taking it over 
a range of years I will have a much fairer figure to give. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is your herd is coming up in quality all the time, milk producing 
quality?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. But it would take twenty years if every farmer was to make up his 
mind to go in for these ten thousand pound cows,—it would take twenty years 
to get them, over the province of Ontario?—A. I would not think so. 

Mr. Sates: You cannot go out and buy them? 


Hon. Mr. Totmm: I got one for $210 and it gave 25,540 pounds of milk. 
By Mr. Sales: 


Q. But there are not sufficient of these cows available for every farmer 
to get them?—A. No, but in four or five years time you can develop quite a 
nice little herd. I started with one pure bred and two grades in 1915. I bred 
the most of those I have at the present time. 

Q. You have not been buying?—A. Not many. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 


Q. What did your sire cost you?—-A. The one I have got now cost me $450. 

Q. How old was he when you got him?—A. Five and a half years. 

Q. A proven sire?—-A. Yes, the seven nearest dams averaging over 20,000 
pounds. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Conclude your conclusions?—A. Just a word regarding poultry. This 
is a fairly good side line, but I find in my own case I have been buying too much 
feed. I am proceeding this year to produce the feed on my own farm that 
those poultry will eat; labour saving devices, both in the farm home and in 
the buildings— 

Q. What size of flock do you think a man could manage who is not going 
into it for a business, but simply wants to have a flock for fresh eggs and some- 
thing to sell.too?—A. 100 hens make a nice little flock; I think perhaps that is 


aoe for the average man, if he is losing much per hen that is enough to 
ose on. 


By Mr. Milne: 
Q. Is that your experience?—A. No, I have never lost on the poultry. I 
have come close to it several times. There are possibilities in poultry, but it 
requires, as in cattle raising, careful, skilful handling. ; 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 

Q. Special egg-laying breed?—A. A pretty well bred-to-lay strain of 
Barred Rocks. Another thing that is very important, I think, judging from my 
Own experience, is suitable housing accommodation for cattle, proper ventilation 
so as to reduce your veterinary bills as far as possible. Finally I would say I 
would recommend every farmer to have some sort of an office to learn the first 
essentials of business principles, that is to become methodical, to weigh costs 
carefully. If he will do this there are many many ways on the average farm 
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where a lot of this depression may be offset. You take the experiences of a man 
who is employing the best methods and examine his figures; in spite of hard 
times at the present time, in spite of the fact that he may not be making very 
much he is holding his own anyway. But on the average farm there is no sort 
of co-operation between brain and brawn, I am afraid. The two should go 
together. I am always preaching the importance of a farmer having a little 
room where he can run an office, he can keep his up-to-date literature and keep 
himself posted on these things, he can keep his letters away from the young- 
sters, and he can sit down and write a letter to the Experimental Station for a 
certain bulletin, or something, and have everything in order. It seems to me 
in the last analysis that exact data is the only safe basis upon which one can 
evolve safe practices. 


By the Chairman: 
_ Q. Have you found it that the children tore up many letters?—A. Not 
mine. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. I suppose you have not got any?—A. Yes; mine specialize in Prayer 
Books. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 

Q. What are your total sales off your 100 acres gross?—A. Total sales 
average, well the last couple of years—I have not got the last—about thirty- 
five hundred. 

Q. Would you mind telling us your net profit or loss roughly?—A. I can- 
not refer you to a profit, I am sorry to say; I have not got here worked out 
yet the loss. 

Q. You made no profit?—A. I made no profit unless I could include the 
farm and the improvement in the land. I have not done that. I have not 
increased the original value of the land at all, because I felt that if it was 
going into the land, if the land was actually being improved in productiveness 
it would be reflected later; it would come out in a ten-year period, and I have 
been working for the conclusion of the ten-year period more to get data that I 
could analyze back and forward, and get something fairly definite out of it. 

Q. Figuring on your improvements to your farm and your cattle and other 
live stock, how much better off are you to-day than in 1915 when you turned 
over your first acre?—A. That is rather difficult to say; I can say I am fairly 
well satisfied that I have not sustained any serious loss during that period. 

Q. There must have been a substantial gain I should think, in the value of 
your farm buildings, and live stock—?—A. Yes, enormously. Mr. Archibald 
who was up there once said he would hardly imagine the difference in the place 
from the time he had been there, four years before, in the productiveness and 
in the crops and things in general; it has been immensely interesting taking 
hold of a farm of that sort and seeing what could be done. If I had taken 
over a farm in a good state of fertility where I would have gotten maximum 
yield, it would have been a different story. 

Q. Do you grow wheat?—A. No, we grow mixed crops; we have been 
growing oats, barley, hay, ensilage, roots. 

Q. What does your barley cost you a bushel?—A. Barley in 1921, which 
was a poor year, cost 76.6 cents per bushel; that was about the average. 

Q. Did that pay you to feed to hogs at prevailing prices?—A. 1921 it 
would just barely. 

Q. That is a pretty high cost of producing barley?—A. That is about 30 
cents above the average. 
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By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. How many bushels to the acre?—A. The yield was very very low; that 
was a very dry year with us. There was not more than about 24 bushels. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 

Q. Very low?—A. Very very low; that year was pretty near a failure in 
grains. 

Q. What do your potatoes cost you?—A. I have not got the 1922 crop 
worked out, because I waited until I could get the actual sales, rather than 
estimate in the inventory in the year, but I think it will cost about 85 cents 
a bag. 

Q. That is a bag of 90 pounds?—A. Yes, I do not give you that as accu- 
rate; that is only estimating, doctor; but I can get that for you if you like. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. In 1921, what were they?—A. In 1921 they cost $1.31 a bushel of 60 
pounds. 
Q. What did you get for them in that year?—A. I got enough to sustain 
a loss on the crop of $93.49 on six acres. That was a dry year, Mr. Chairman, 
when potatoes were pretty nearly a failure. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 
@. How many bushels to the acre?—A. 49.1 bushels to the acre. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 

Q. Do you grow mangels?—A. Yes. 

Q. What do they cost?—A. On the average 14 cents a bushel of 50 pounds. 
That includes the ploughing of the ground, preparing it for seed, the sowing, 
cost of seed, cost of manure or fertilizer, weeding, hoeing, thinning, pulling, 
drawing and putting in the barns. 

(. What does corn silage cost you?—A. Put in the silo, on the average of 
$4.05 a ton. 

Q. Is not that a little high?—A. Yes, a little high. I have not my book for 
1922 here, but it was considerably under $3, because of the fact that the yield 
Is NOW increasing. 
bo Q. What is the yield now per acre?—A. An average cf between 11 and 

tons. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Did you grow any sunflowers?—A. We grew some on land which was 
not fit to grow corn and had a little grass on it. It had not been properly 
worked up. We tried sunflowers and it worked out pretty well under those 
conditions, but we would not grow sunflowers in place of corn. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 

Q. Do you put in any other silage?—-A. No, corn is the cheapest. 

Q. You mix corn and hay?—A. We have had oats to some extent. 

Q. What did that cost you?—A. We are not depending very much on that as 
a regular crop; not enough to give you figures worth while; that is merely a 
sort of catch crop. 

Q. What do you grow in the way of dry roughing?—A. Clover. 

Q. What does that cost you?—A. An average of about eight. 

Q. What does pork cost you per pound to produce?—A. We have not gone 
very much into pork. The pigs we have been growing have been breeding 
stock. We sold the young stock after weaning. We found it difficult to grow 


Satisfactory pigs as we had not sufficient skim milk. 
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Q. When did you sell them?—A. Just after weaning. 

Q. What breed did you keep?—A. Yorkshire. 

Q. Do you think they would pay if you had skim milk?—A. Yes, I think 
they would. They have paid fairly well. 


By Mr. Milne: 


Q. You spoke of clover. Is that sweet clover hay?—A. No, it was red 
clover; but we have had sweet clover too. We find it a fairly good safeguard 
against drought. In years that we had not other clover hay we had sweet 
clover. 

By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Do you cut that twice?—A. No, just the once; if you cut it early 
enough and have fairly decent weather. 

Q. Is it good for pasture afterwards?—A. No, not much pasture aftewards. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 

Q. Do you think your prospects of making a profit are as good cn that 
100 acres of land as if you had two or three hundred, would the overhead be 
lessened.—A. I don’t think you could go very much above that area and farm 
it as I am trying to do. without increasing your overhead quite a lot in the 
way of machinery and horses. We would have to keep more horses, and 
horeses are rather expensive I find. If you could get land in fairly good 
condition as regards fertility, one could, I think, safely increase his acreage; 
but as I pointed out a while ago, there is a tendency among the average 
farmers to try to farm too much land. If they would farm a smaller area 
and do it properly and look to the individual acre yield rather than to the 
gross yield over a larger area, I think they would do better. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. You say you find horses expensive?—A. Yes. My horses cost me this 
year $301.92 for four horses and a colt. $83.47 for labour; $48.83 for shoemg 
and general expenses. I generally figure on about a hundred and a quarter 
per horse per year. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 

Q. Do you keep these horses shod on the land?—A. No, these were driving 
horses we had for going to the station and so on. The shoeing did not amount 
to much. There was a little veterinary, and that included an amount of extra 
harness that we had to buy. 

Q. Have you made any comparison between that and tractor power?— 
A. I have not any data myself on the cost of tractors, any more than what 
has been collected. I do not believe that a tractor on my farm would be 
profitable. 

Q. The farm is too small?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. How much were your wages?—A. Last year the total labour bill came 
to $1,671.82. That included the two men, and included also the cost of ‘hresh- 
ing, the extra labour for that and corn filling time, and some extra help in 
looking after the roots. 

Q. Does that come down to about $1,000 for the foreman?—A. Yes, prac- 
tically, and a little over $600, pretty well to $700 for the other man. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. With board?—A. No, I pay my foreman a ceztain amount for board 


and keep. 
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By Mr. Sales: 

Q. That, is, the foreman keeps himself?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you pay the other man $700 is it?—A. So much a month. It 
differs a little. We have never had the same man right through for the year. 
Generally that kind of labour is more or less fluctuating. 

Q. Do you find that kind of labour difficult to hire for the year?—A. A 
little difficult, yes. My foreman, who is very anxious to make things go, 
got along himself alone last winter for a couple of months. He fired one 
fellow he had because he found him smoking around the barn. He said, I 
will get along for a couple of months alone. If one has a foreman of that 
sort, who takes an interest in the place to that extent, he has some hope. 

Q. And I suppose his wife looks after the poultry?—A. Yes. 

Q. And helps to milk?—A. I have an arrangement whereby the wife gets 
anything over six per cent of the investment in the poultry. It is divided 
equally between myself and the foreman’s wife, in order to put the poultry 
as nearly as possible on the same basis as the ordinary farmer. 

Q. Do you treat the foreman on that principle?—A. He is on the same 
plan. 

Q. He gets a certain per cent of the profits?—A. Yes. 

Q. He has not got very much yet?—A. No, he has not, but he is working 
that way. He is lke other farmers, perhaps a little discouraged at times, 
but when I go over our figures together with him, he is a little more hopcful 
and sees where he can stop a leak here and boost up a profit there and so on, 
and he is doing his best. 

Q. What would have been the condition in making the losses that you 
have been making year after year; if the farmer had been on his own and had 
had to go to the bank to get money and pay interest on it—what position would 
he have found himself in by now?—A. He would be a little behind with the 
bank. 

Q. Would he be able to go on at all with the bank?-—A. Oh, I think so. I 
would not attempt to go on myself if I could not see my way out. As a matter 
of business, I would not like to be associated with a losing game. I have con- 
fidence in the future. 

Q. His position would be more difficult?—A. Yes, it would be considerably 
more difficult. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. If you had $10,000 to invest, in view of your experience in agriculture, 
would you invest it in a farm and start farming with the sole purpose of making 
that $10,000 earn you a revenue?—A. No, I would not; not at present. When 
I started in, it was vastly different, in 1914. Building material was at its 
lowest for a good while. Labour was low. I think $1.75 was the most I paid 
for ordinary labour, and they boarded themselves. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Don’t you find your men grumble at the cost of things they have to buy, 
clothing, boots and so on?—A. Oh, yes, he does indeed. 


By Mr. Milne: 


_Q. How do you account for the fact that land is going up in price 
or in value when so many things show a loss in the last few years?—A. It has 
been going up in this way: I have been keeping it heavily stocked, and I have 
been buying a good deal of concentrates and feed, a good deal of which goes 
back into the farm in manure, and I have been buying fertilizers, for cash 
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crops, and I have been growing legumes and returning nitrogen to the soil in 
that way. 


By Mr. Elhott: 


Q. What is the increase in yield at the present time as compared with tle 
time you bought the farm?—A. Nearly fifty per cent, I would say. 


By Mr. Milne: 


Q. Don’t you think the price of the land was too high at the start?—A. It 
might have been, but I had to pay that—well, not at that time. 

Q. I don’t see how you can consider that the value of the land?—A. Well, 
that is what I had to pay. I would not say that was a fair value one way or 
the other. That is what it cost. 

‘ Q. You mean then that it is worth more than when you purchased it?—A. 
es. 

Q. How is the price of land determined if you do not take into considera- 
tion what it will produce? 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I should think, Mr. Newman,—I may be wrong, and you will correct 
-me if I am—as a rule land sells for a great deal more than its mere reproduc- 
tive value. That is to say in the market it fetches higher prices than its capi- 
talized value at six per cent?—A. I should say that is quite common. 

Q. Let me ask you this, just to sum up your seven years’ experience. You 
remember Horace Greeley’s definition of an agriculturist and a farmer?—A. Yes. 

Q. During the past seven years have you proved yourself an agriculturist, 
or a farmer?—A. The thing that pays most is myself. I have been paying 
most. 

Q. That is to say, you have given money to the farm rather than the 
farm giving money to you, in the last seven years?—A. Yes. I am not com- 
plaining about that, Mr. Chairman. 

Q. You believe that any money you have given to the farm in the last 
seven years is safe there, and that it will come back to you in the future, in the 
increased value of the property?—A. I am hoping so. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Do you grow registered seed?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are you selling it at considerably more than a commission?—A. Yes. 
My farm has not been in a condition to grow any great quantity. 

Q. Every farmer cannot take a line of that kind and do it?—A. No, sir. 

Q. But he can grow registered seed or registered cattle?—-A. Yes, he can. 

Q. If every farmer was growing his own registered seed, he would. not 
have to come to you?—A. No. I have been Secretary of the Seed Growers’ 
Association every year for twenty years, and I know how much money they 
have been making. I know that only 20 per cent of the men who have been 
trying to grow registered seed ever see market grade, there are so many things 
that enter into it to bring it to the lower grade. That is something I am trying 
always to aim at. If I fall down on the grade, I am no worse off than I other- 
wise would be, and if I succeed I will make a profit. 


By Mr. Elliott: 
Q. Have you any figures to place before the Committee with regard to 
the yield from good seed and poor seed, the difference?—A. Well, I haven't 
any figures from my own farm, but I have collected a lot of figures in my official 


work. 
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By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Getting back to the question of the silo, you described to the Committee 
where it was necessary to increase your silage capacity?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think it is possible, with the conditions that have been described, 
to supplement by the construction of trench silos for the first part of the 
season, or any part of the season?—A. Yes, in some parts. On the prairies of 
course the trench silo is becoming very popular. They have rather different 
conditions there. They can dig straight down without a supporting bank, and 
they can get a very dry condition in their soil. The soil is physically dry, 
and they can dig down without encountering any stones, for the most part. 
Theirs is a quite inexpensive silo. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Can you not do that here?—A. Yes, we can, but there are not many 
places where we would not have to put in walls to save them. 

Q. I have one 48 feet long—A. Where is that? 

Q. In the West.—A. That is very satisfactory. Out there it does not freeze 
so much. 

Q. It does not freeze at all—A. I have been thinking of that very thing, 
Mr. Sinclair, whether it would pay to take a chance. 


Hon. Mr. Stncuair: You are in a well-drained location, Mr. Sales? 


Mr. Sates: Yes, we just go into the bank with a couple of teams and have 
the whole thing done in no time. 

Wirness: What do you put in, sunflowers? 

Mr. Sates: Yes, we put in sunflowers. We do not have much trouble. 
We strike sand in the bottom. When we put oat sheaves on the top and then 
barley and seal the top right up, there is very little mould. This is my first 
experience, but I am going to continue. 


Witness: It seems to be very satisfactory. I was out there in January. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. There is a difference in the clay. Do you think it will suit your con- 
dition, or is it the climate?—A. I think it is the soil. We can reinforce our 
walls, as we do our root cellars. In the West what has made it so cheap is 
that they do not have to put anything in to reinforce it. 

Mr. Sates: The walls stand right up. The heat of the silage does more 
there to keep a lot of the frost out. 

The CHAIRMAN: We are very much obliged to you, Mr. Newman, for your 
attendance here, and for the information you have given to us. These books 
are most interesting, and I am sure they will be of great advantage to us. We 
would like that field book put in as an exhibit. To my mind that is one of the 
most vital things. 


By Mr. Hammell: 
Q. What is the price of a set of books?—A. These books sell at the original 
price of $5 for the complete set. That Cash Book Journal will last, depending 
upon the size of the farm, about four of five years. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. The Year Book has to be renewed every year?—A. Yes. That is $1.00. 
If you had one of them, you could get around having to buy one every year by 
making up some blanks. 


Q. I think it would be a good idea to provide for blanks; they are available? 
—A. I think go. 
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Witness retired. 


The CuamMAN: Get some blanks and we will put them in. We do not 
want to sit this afternoon, because we would like to hear Sir Henry Drayton 
fa ae i address on the Budget. We will therefore sit a few minutes after 
one o’clock. 


JAMES BraprorpD Fatreairn, called and sworn: 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Your full name, Mr. Fairbairn?—A. James Bradford Fairbairn. 

: ne You are, I believe, a representative of an Association of fruit growers? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the names of that Association?—A. The Niagara Peninsula 
Fruit Growers’ Association. 

Q. Have you some facts and figures to place before us in regard to our 
investigation into agricultural conditions in this country?—A. Yes, sir, I have 
some. 

Q. Possibly you have a statement to make.—A. I could make a general 
statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Q. That is possibly best, then we will question you if you desire it—A. 
You will appreciate the fact, Mr. Chairman, that I have come to you on rather 
short notice, consequently I have not any prepared address. I take it that you 
want to know the general condition of the fruit growers in our district during 
the past two or three years. 

Q. Your general condition, and what you think you can do to help matters, 
if the condition is not satisfactory——A. The condition at the present time is 
most discouraging. The past three years have been most depressing years. At 
the present time there are practically no people coming into the district to take 
up land, to buy land, or to rent, largely due to the fact that the past three years 
have been so depressing. I think perhaps relief along this line might be had 
from various sources. Before I go into that, I will give you, just to impress 
upon you the depressed condition of the growers generally, a few figures I have 
taken from my own records, which are by no means as complete or as accurate 
as those of Mr. Newman. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Just at this point, you say no people are coming in; do you mean that 
you have land that is vacant?—A. I mean there are plenty of places being 
offered for sale at the present time. Our growers are becoming discouraged over 
the the results, and are ready to get out if they can, plenty of them. Other are 
reducing their holdings; those that have 100 acres are trying to sell 25 acres or 
50 acres, but they do not find many or any ready to come in and buy. ; 

Q. Are any of your farms being abandoned?—-A. No, there are none being 
abandoned. Briefly let me give you a few figures, which will I think indicate 
pretty conclusively the condition. Take peaches, for instance; in eleven quart 
baskets flat, and in eleven quart baskets, lenos,—in flat baskets the peaches are 
layered and packed, that is, with a flat top. The others are the lenos, where 
they are heaped up, and then the regular bushel hamper. 

Just here I might say that my figures perhaps are not an average, because 
until 1921 I was my own salesman. At that time we organized a co-operative 
organization known as the Niagara Peninsula Growers Limited. I have been 
a member of that Company for the past two years. I think my sales will show 
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a marked difference as against the man who, prior to the organization of that 
Company, was dependent upon a local buyer taking his fruit from him. You 
will understand that in our district, prior to the organization of our Company, 
there were over twenty local buyers, about twenty-five I believe, men who were 
not fruit growers but who were not fruit growers but who were fruit dealers, 
who appeared upon the platform every day and bought the fruit from the 
growers as they brought their fruit to the platform. 

Q. Have you eliminated those 25 men?—-A. We have eliminated quite a 
number of them. 

Q. What have they gone to do?—A. In the case of about eight or nine of 
them, we have employed them in our Company. We took about eight or nine 
out of the twenty odd as employees in our co-operative organization. I could 
not just give you the figures without thinking it over, but I would say possibly 
ten of them were taken in as employees of the Company. One or two of the 
others I have in mind quit the business and went into fruit growing themselves. 

Q. I was wondering whether you had put them into some productive cap- 
acity—A. Others have continued in a smaller way, handling a less quantity. 
We have reduced the number, although this year some of them are going back. 
I mean by that that in our reorganization, which was necessary, we decided not 
to re-engage these men. 


By Mr. Stansell: 


Q. At the time you eliminated the number of middlemen, did you increase 
your profits?7—A. No, sir, we did not. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Did you increase the cost to the consumer?—A. No, sir. 
Q. Did you lower it?—-A. Not very materially. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Did you lower the cost of distribution? —A. No, we could not lower the 
cost of distribution. The costs to the consumer—I will give you these figures, 
and they will speak for themselves. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. When you say you did not lower the costs of distribution, what do you 
consider the costs of distribution are?—A. The cost of distirbution, in the first 
place, our company’s operating costs; in the second place, the express or freight, 
in the third place wholesaler, fourth place the retailer. Those would be the 
costs of distribution. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You did not reduce those at all by forming your co-operative association? 
A: No. sir, we have not reduced them. The cost of our organization, our 
selling company, was approximately 10 per cent; the express, approximately 19 
per cent; the wholesaler 10 per cent, and the retailer 25 per cent or more. I think 
m most cases it is nearer to 100 per cent. 


By Mr. Sales: 


__Q. How many farmers have you in your company?—A. We started out 
With about 800. This year we have reorganized, and we have between 500 and 
600; I think it is 565. 

__Q. How much stuff do you handle in a year?—A. About two-and-a-half 
million dollars’ worth of business last year. 
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By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 

(). Why did you reduce the number of farmers in your organization?— 
A. The farmers themselves chose to withdraw from the shipping this vear. They 
are still members of the company, in that they are stockholders, but as shipping 
members it is their privilege to withdraw prior to the first day of April. 

Q. And sell their fruit otherwise?—A. Yes, sell it themselves or in any 
way they chose. 

By Mr. Sales: 

Q. It looks as though the expenses of your organization were pretty high, 10 
per cent on two-and-a-half million dollars—A. The expenses were exceedingly 
heavy last year. The company, as a matter of fact, deducted 20 per cent from the 
growers’ sales, none of which was returned to the growers. 

Q. That makes it more—A. Through losses and otherwise, I presume— 
I am not, of course, an official of the company. I do not want you to mis- 
interpret that. While I am president of the Niagara Peninsula Fruit Growers’ 
Association, [ am not president of the Niagara Growers Limited. The Niagara 
Growers Limited is the outcome of our educational association. 

Q. Let me understand. The Niagara Fruit Growers’ Association is the 
educational body?—A. Yes. We have been in existence for 27 years, as a 
matter of fact. I am president of that, and it is purely an educational concern. 

Q. The commercial concern?—A. Is the Niagara Growers Limited, which 
was organiged two years ago. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclatr: 
Q. Are you an official of that company ?—A. I am not, no. I was one of the 
provisional directors of it, but since that time I have been nothing but a 


member. 
. You are a member on account of being a stockholder.—A. Yes, sir. 
Q@. Are you a shipping member as well?—A. A shipping member as well. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. And to what do you attribute the dropping out of this one-third of your 
membership?—A. Largely to the fact that the cost of operating the company 
was 20 per cent last year. 

Q. Could that have been avoided, do you think?—A. Unless it can be avoided 
in the future there is no hope for co-operation. 

(). That is hardly an answer. Do you think it could have been less than 
20 per cent last year?—A. I think it could. I think the losses sustained through 
sales last year are responsible for the heavy cost. 

(). Selling on consignment, largely ?—A. Selling on consignment largely. 

Q. High salaries?—A. High salaries. 

Q. What were you paying your manager?—A. Our manager, last year— 
T think $6,000, but our sales manager, last year, received $11,000 or $11,500. 

(). That is, you pay one man who is under your general menager a higher 
salarv than your general manager?—A. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: What was the turnover of the Saskatchewan United Grain 
Growers? 

Mr. Sates: The Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Company? 

The CHarRMAN: Yes, 

Mr. Sates: I do not know that I can give it to you in dollars, but m 
bushels of grain it would be over 30 million bushels. 

The CuatrMANn: That would be something like 80 per cent of 30 million 


in dollars. I am trying to get some comparison. 
(Mr. J. D. Fairbairn.] 
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Mr. Sauzs: Yes, it would be about $25,000,000. 

Hon. Mr. Srncuatr: It is hardly a fair comparison, you know. 

The CHatrMAN: What was your general manager paid? 

Mr. Sates: More than that, but we are very fortunate to keep him at that 


salary, he could go and get considerably more. The grain trade is a very highly 
specialized business, and high salaries are the rule for these positions. 


The CuarrMan: I was just wondering, comparing one co-operative society 
with another, whether these were very high salaries. 

The Witness: I might say, sir, that it is hardly fair to call that a straight 
salary in a case of this kind. When we engaged this man and his brother, they 
were in a business concern doing a business of from $500,000 to $750,000 a 
year, and our people felt, throughout the entire district, that these two men 
were the men they wanted for their sales managers regardless of what we had 
to pay for them, and along with Col. Roberts, who was president of the National 
Council of Horticulture, we were empowered to engage these men providing 
we did not go beyond the salary of $25,000, and while we engaged the two 
of them on a basis of $22,000, $23,000, or $23,000 and $24,000 and $25,000, one, 
two, wid three years, we took over their business and their business connections 
and their equipment, their office equipment, and all the rest of it. In other 
words, we took over a connection throughout the Maritime Provinces par- 
ticularly, and some portion of the West, that a new concern would have taken 
some years to develop. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Did you take their warehouses at the country points as well?—A. They 
had but one. So these salaries may seem, purely as salaries, high, but when 
you consider the fact that we bought a connection and goodwill which meant 
a great deal in the perishable fruit business, perhaps more so than in a staple 
business where you can store your articles— 

Q. How long do these men give their time for?—A. Twelve months. 

Q. Is there work during the twelve months?—A. Yes, sir. Now, let us go 
back for a moment to a comparison of these prices. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Before you go on with that, Mr. Fairbairn. What are the fruits you 
handle in this co-operative association?—A. We handle all perishable fruits 
peaches, strawberries, raspberries, currants, as well as apples, grapes, pears, 
plums, cherries, and so on. I am not going to weary you with all these figures 
at this late hour, but take 1918, as compared with 1922. An 11-quart basket 
flat layer, the one you buy usually with a flat cover, the average price was $1.05 
in 1918. In 1922, my average price was 29 cents, as against $1.05 in 1918. In 
bushels, bushel hampers, I can talk to the farmers better in bushels. and I used 
to sell in bushels prior to joining the company, almost entirely. In 1918, my 
price was $3.73 per bushel. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. For what kind of fruit?—A. No. 1 peaches. These are only No. 1 
prices. In 1922, it was 45 cents a bushel, out of which I hay to pay for the 
package, the labour, and all the rest. That is just the net return. 


By the Chairman: 


The gross return?—A. I should say the gross return from my company 
45 cents, as against $3.73 in 1918. I will give you apples. We i eaeo of 
apples in 11-quart baskets. In 1918, the price was 45 cents. In 1922 the price 
was 20 cents. 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. In 1918 what?—A. In 1918, 45 cents; in 1922, 20 cents. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. What about a bushel of apples?—A. My summer apples last year— 
in speaking of summer apples you know what I mean, the Duchess, the Wealthy 
and Gravensteins and so on— 


By the Chairman: 
_Q. Do you grow any Laurent raspberries?—A. No, we do not grow that 
variety, although there may be an odd bush. The price per bushel is 64 
cents. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Is that the hamper?—A. Yes, not the wrapped boxes, but the hamper 


with a flat wooden top. 
Q. What were those you shipped West last fall? 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. Is that the 1918 price?—A. No, in 1922 it was 64 cents. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Did you send any of those West last year with a beaver board top on 
them?—A. No, I think not; I do not know that the company did. 
Q. There were some came West.—A. I do not think the company sent 
any. 
By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. What was your 1918 price?—A. I have not the 1918 price in bushels 
for summer apples; I have a 1920 price which was $1.25, and in 1921 $1.15. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Would you pack any of these winter varieties in the bushel baskets? 
—A. No, my winter varieties were wrapped and packed in boxes. 

Q. What would you get for those in boxes?—Last year, for Spies, Snows 
and McIntosh, $1.30. 

Q. How much for the Baldwin?—A. I have not those figures before me, 
it will just be from memory, but I should think about $1.05; Greenings, 75 
cents. 

Q. Is there that much difference?—A. Yes, sir, I think there was. I would 
not be sure on that, because I did not bring those figures with me. 

(). What would it cost you to ship a box of apples, say, to Regina?---A. 
That would be a guess; I could not give you the cost of shipping a box to the 
West. 

Q. I do not see how the British Columbia men are going to compete with 
this price——A. I hope they will never have to. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. That was an exceptionally low price?—A. These prices were terrible. 
Q. You did not have any previous experience with such low prices?—A. I 


have not had. 

Q. The crop was very heavy that year?—A. The crop was very heavy, it 
was heavier last year than the combined crops of 1920 and 1921, and yet in 1920 
we thought we had a heavy crop. 7 
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By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Tell us how it is that British Columbia apples are selling right here in 
this building now, and in the stores, at 5 cents each, while your prices were so 
low that you could only get 75 cents. Your winter apples would still be good 
on this market?—A. Yes, they should be. 

Q. Why are they not on this market?—A. That is a question I have tried 


_ to solve myself for some time. I presume it is largely a question of central 


packing houses and a better grade, better standard than we have had in the 
past. We have not had the uniformity of packing, the uniformity of grade 
in our Ontario apple business that the central packing houses of British Col- 
umbia have established. Then again we lack the colour in our fruit that B. C. 
has attained. Now, it is the uniformity of pack, the standard of grade, and 
the colour that has sold B. C. apples in the past. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Their flavour is not better than the Ontario apples?—A. No. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Your crop has all gone, I suppose?—-A. Yes, our crop has all gone. We 
sent quite a number of cars to Winnipeg during March, and the company sent, 
I believe, quite a number of cars to the Old Country in the fall, which were 
disastrous, of course. The returns showed a minus every time. Quite a num- 
ber of cars of peaches were shipped to Chicago and New York, because those 
markets at the time gave evidence of conditions better than our own, at any 
rate, but when the returns came back they showed a minus, too, and that 
accounts for our exceedingly low prices. Cherries— 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Just before you get away from apples, it seems strange that B. C. apples 
are down here in Eastern Canada, even right down in the Niagara belt, and 
those folks are shipping their stuff west to Winnipeg, both crossing each other. 
That is a strange thing. 

The CHAIRMAN: It is now a quarter past one. Shall we go on? We do not 
want to hurry Mr. Fairbairn. If Mr. Fairbairn can complete his evidence in 
a quarter of an hour, we could wait, if not we might sit from half past seven 
until eight to give him an opportunity to finish. 

The Witness: In justice to the fruit industry, I do not feel I could com- 
plete in fifteen minutes. 

The CuairMAn: What do you say to half-past seven. 

Mr. Sass: It will take longer than that. 

The CuairMAN: We will adjourn until half-past seven. We want to hear 
the debate on the budget. Mr. Wheeler, I understand you are one of the 
permanent officials and we can always get you, so we will not ask you to come 
back at half-past seven. 

The Witness: I should like to give you some data with regard to our 
quantity of production and that sort of thing. I have hurriedly prepared 
some. 

The CuairMan: You are one of the gentlemen whose names were suggested 
to us several days ago by the Council of Horticulture. 


The Committee adjourned until 7.30 o’clock p.m. 


[Mr. J. D. Fairbairn.] 
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EVENING SESSION 
7.30 p.m. 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into Agricultural conditions 
throughout Canada resumed at 7.30 pm. Mr. McMaster, the Chairman, 
presiding. 


J. B. FAIRBAIRN recalled. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You might continue your statement, Mr. Fairbairn —A. Well, as I 
pointed out, Mr. Chairman, owing to depressed conditions during the last 
three years in the fruit business, the majority of the growers are very much 
discouraged. JI might say that all the fruit growers in the district are very 
much discouraged. We feel that: we have had to accept the full difference 
between the variance in price between 1918, 1919 and 1920, as compared with 
1921 and 1922, in our receipts, whereas those things which entering into the 
cost of production have remained at practically the same level. 

Q. Those are what things—labour?—A. Yes, labour, machinery, packages, 
taxes and so on. 

Q. What machinery do you use?—A. I will give you one concrete instance, 
a spraying outfit which prior to the war could have been bought for from 
$250 to $300, to-day it costs from $700 to $1,000. 

Q. Where is that manufactured—in Canada or the States?—A. Most of 
them are manufactured in the States, or assembled here in Canada. 

Q. Do you find much difference in price between those assembled in 
Canada and those in the United States?—-A. No. I think they are practically 
all American made. I do not know of any Canadian manufacturer other than 
the Spray Motor Company at London, Ontario, that is turning out an up to 
date spraying machine. 

Q. Do you know what part of the tariff that comes under, Mr. Fairbairn? 
—A. What part of the tariff? 

Q. Under what item, or what other things it is grouped with?—A. I could 
not tell you that, sir. 

Q. Well then, you go ahead, sir—A. These articles such as baskets, boxes 
and barrels—I can give you details with regard to baskets very briefly—showing 
the increased cost, 1915 as against 1923. In 1915 our basket complete, that is, 
the 11 quart basket cost us $44 per thousand, and 1923, $79 per thousand. The 
6 quart basket complete in 1915 cost us $34 per thousand, and in 1923, $69 
per thousand. In 1921 we reached the peak of prices in so far as baskets were 
concerned when we paid $140 per thousand for 11’s, and $130 per thousand for 
6’s. There has been a falling off in the last two years in those prices to our 
advantage, because we as growers must assumhe the cost of the packages. 
We have no way of passing that on to the consumer. The same thing applies 
to barrels, which to-day are twice the value of pre-war costs. The same 
applies to boxes, bushel boxes, for wrapping and packing apples. 

Q. Do you do much of that?—-A. We have not done a great deal, although 
some individual growers, myself for one, have packed from 800 to 1,000 boxes 
a year. 

z Q. And how do you find that worked out?—A. Our difficulty is in a district 
such as ours to get a sufficient uniformity in one variety of fruit to establish 
central packing houses, where a uniform grade and pack can be maintained. 
and where that central packing house can be run along commercial lines. 
We have too much variation in size and in colour in each variety to judiciously 
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handle those packing houses. There seems to be more uniformity in British 
Columbia as to size and colour of each variety. That seems to be one of our 
big obstacles, and of course we have not had to any great extent co-operative 
organization in the Province of Ontario, handling fruit through central packing 
houses, and until such time as we can establish central packing houses, our 
box trade will never compete with the British Columbia box trade. We must 
establish this uniformity of grade and size of pack in order to stabilize the 
market, in order to demand and make and control a market, and as individuals 
it is hopeless to undertake that. I might be able to handle my own output 
and sell it privately to good advantage. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Have you taken any steps towards that end?—A. Yes, we have through 
our company, and we have very encouraging results from a central packing 
house at Burlington, operated through our own growers company, and we 
attempted last year, for the first time in the history of the Dominion to pack 
peaches in a central packing house. 

Q. Do you yourself sell them from your packing house, or do you try to 
find a market for them?—A. Our peaches that were packed centrally for the 
most part I think were shipped to the West, to Winnipeg and points west. 
We believe that if we put our peaches up properly, that is, if we pick them 
in a hard ripe condition, and pack them in boxes, and pre-cool them, we can 
place them on the Winnipeg and western markets at an advantage. We have 
a pre-cooling plant at Grimsby, but none at Burlington. It is owned not by 
the company but by about twenty fruit growers who went into it aside from 
the company. 

Q. They charge you for pre-cooling?—A. Yes. The company as a fruit 
growers company could not undertake the establishing of a pre-cooling plant, 
because of the partiality which they would show to Grimsky as against St. 
Catharines or Burlington, or any of the different shipping points that we 
maintain, so the growers in the vicinity of Grimsby were sufficiently anxious 
to undertake this thing, they went into it on their own, and the company pays 
for the privilege of using the place and so on. 

Q. Do you know how much was saved by the pre-cooling?—A. No, I 
could not give you any figures. 

Q. You would not have as much loss as on fruit that was not pre-cooled? 
—A. No, the big thing about pre-cooling was that we were able to demonstrate 
the advisability of more of those pre-cooling stations throughout the district 
to take care of the peak load in any one particular variety for a period of a 
week or perhaps two weeks. In the case of peaches we held them for three 
weeks to advantage, fifteen cars, and often it is just at the peak load of the 
peach season. For instance, Labour Day comes on Monday, the first Monday 
in September. It is a holiday. It is Toronto Exhibition time as well, and if 
the weather is exceedingly warm just at that time—. 

Q. It ripens very fast?—-A. Yes, and you can readily understand what 
happens? For the last two years we have been able to put in about fifteen cars 
of peaches at that particular time, and hold them for three weeks, and then 
sell them to advantage. Those are conditions that could be extended through- 
out the peach district, which would help wonderfully in solving the problem of 
distribution. Now, I have given you something with regard to the cost of 
baskets, and I say that the grower has had to take care of that loss. He has 
had to assume it, because he cannot pass on the cost of the package to the 
consumer. 


; [Mr. J. D. Fairbairn.] 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. I would suggest that that would depend on the state of the market. If 
the market were hungry for the fruit and the supply not abundant, you could 
not pass on the cost of your basket.—A. It is a perishable article and I question 
very much if we could include the cost of the package in the sale price of the 
fruit. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. The package is only used once?—-A. That is all. Now that is the 
hasket, which is to-day nearly double what it was in 1915. The box is 30 
cents, as against 16. The barrel is 85 to 90 cents, as against 42 to 45 cents; 
almost double. Our labour is less to-day than it was in 1920, but more than 
it was in 1915. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What do you pay?—A. At the present time? 

Q. Yes.—A. 25 cents an hour. 

Q. Is that to boys and men?—A. That is to men. 

Q. That is for picking and packing?—-A. General farm work of that kind. 
In the picking season we would pay more, but the average for farm work, 
pruning and spraying and doing the team work, all that sort of thing, tractor 
men and so on, you would probably pay them 30 cents 35 cents, as high as 40 
cents an hour; but generally as an average, 25 cents for men and 20 cents for 
women was the rate of wages last year. In the matter of taxes it shows quite 
an increase. I have an instance here of a piece of property which adjoins my 
own, on which the assessment has remained constant, and which has not in- 
creased in value, because of increased planting or anything that has really been 
done on the property, and the assessment is $2,250. In 1919 the taxes were 
$25.03. They have gone on until in 1922 they were $88.31. 

Q. Your cost of improved roads comes into that?—A. One road, the Q. & G. 
road as we used to know it; it is a provincial highway now from Hamilton to 
Niagara Falls. 

Q. Is that charged on the fronting proprietor to a certain extent?—A. 
Indirectly. The county pays a portion, you see. 

Q. What I was wondering was, is most of that tax due to the obtaining of 
good roads?—A. No, I would say not. These things then are the things that 
have led us to thing that something in the way of reduced freight rates, some- 
thing in the way of concessions, possibly, on the part of the railway companies, 
or perhaps a certain period to take care of peak loads in fruit to enable us 
to widen our markets would be of decided help in the way of encouraging the 
spirit of optimism, at any rate, to those who are now in the business and to 
those who contemplate coming in, because our planting has fallen off very 
materially. This year, for instance, the sale of nursery stock is about 60 per 
cent of what it was last year( due entirely to the poor prices that were 
received for fruit last year. It is no encouragement whatever to the grower 
to even keep up with his planting, and that, in the course of a few years, 1s 
going to have a marked effect upon the industry. It will have a marked effect 
upon the railroad and the traffic, the amount of fruit they are going to handle, 
and so on. While the industry may be small in our district, it represents 4 
value of eight to ten million dollars a year, and while it is difficult, I know, 
to make any material reduction in the freight rates and tariffs and things of 
that kind, without getting into pretty lengthy discussion, nevertheless we believe 
that the last increase in freight rates, which we believe was in 1920, on which 
we should have liked to have had representation, we believe that that increase 
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was unjustified at that particular time. It was undoubtedly tended to narrow 
our markets. ‘There are some things too which we believe would help us to 
widen our markets right up in Ontario, and I have in my mind now points that 
are not taken care of by the fruit tariff. 

Q. That is the fruit railway tariff?—A. That is the fruit railway tariff— 
a joint commodity tariff over the existing lines; in other words, if the grower 
or shipper from points like Vineland, Jordan, Peachland, St. Catharines, or 
others, ship to some points on the C. P. R. in the province, he is compelled to 
pay second class rates. To cite an instance, the rate to Montreal from our 
point, the regular fruit tariff rate, is 95 cents per hundred pounds hy express. 

Q. Do you know that they are charging my maple sugar growers $3.00 
per 100 pounds to Toronto?—A. That is the first class rate. Maple sugar 
comes under the first class rate. 


Mr. GarpiINer: Only this year. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That has been the charge, taking it from $2.00 to $3.00 per hundred 
pounds. What is the value of your product per pound, compared with maple 
sugar?—A. To what product do you refer? 

Q. Take grapes——A. Grapes per pound, 24 cents. 

Q. That is pretty low, is it not?—A. No, that is on last year’s prices, 
$45.00 a ton. 

Q. That is the rate they charge you? That is the rate you sell at?—A. That 
is the rate we sell at. I was speaking of the comparison between the express 
rate of 95 cents, as a fruit tariff rate, and the second class rate of $2.25 to thw 
same point. Now, the points, for instance on the C.P.R. between Ottawa and 
Montreal, but that are in the vicinity of Montreal—the man who cannot ship 
via C.P.R.—there are a lot of men who are compelled to ship by the National 
because there is no competing C.P.R. at their station—that man must pay the 
second class rate, which is a $2.25 rate as against a man ten miles further up 
paying the 95-cent rate. We feel there should be a commodity rate fixed which 
would enable us to extend and enlarge our markets, because the consumer can- 
not pay that $2.25 rate as against the 95 cent rate. Then again, the point in 
question is Ste. Anne, twenty miles out of Montreal—I happen to have some 
friends who live there, connected with the college, and they tell me they have 
to buy their peaches in Montreal and carry them out themselves, because the 
dealer in Ste. Anne cannot afford to buy his peaches on the Montreal market 
and pay the freight rate from Montreal to Ste. Anne. ; 

Q. Your idea is that they should be able to have the peaches taken off at 
St. Anne and have the same rate?—A. The same rate, at least. 

, gfe You have been studying freight rates a good deal?—A. Not a great 
eal, no. 

Q. Have you been able to realize on what principle they have been car- 
ae out?—A. I appreciate the fact that they must be based on the carrying 
charges. 

_ Q. I must frankly admit that I have not been able to grasp—perhaps it 
1s my own fault, but I have not been able to grasp any underlying principle of 
freight rates. It does not cost the railway any more to take care of your 
grapes down to St. Anne, twenty miles west of Montreal, than to take them 
to Montreal itself?—A. It ought not to cost a bit more. 

__ Q. According to you they charge more?—A. Yes, because they take them 
into Montreal and take them back over the road again. 
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Q. That does not seem to be a wise action, carrying a thing a certain 
distance and pulling it back part of the way.—A. Because they can get a 
better rate out of it. 

Q. We are looking at it from a national standpoint. It does not seem 
economic wisdom, does it?—A. No, it does not. There are quite a number of 
places, I believe—I asked our agent and he gave me to understand that there 
were quite a number of places where there was no fruit tariff rate, and where 
the second-class rate would apply, and I know that our company is anxious 
to extend the market in every way that they can. They are anxious to reach 
out to the smaller towns throughout the province, and it is those smaller towns 
in a great many cases that are not exactly in the tariff rate. 

Q. Have you taken this matter up with the Board of Railway Commis- 
sioners?—A. Not recently, no. Our growers have been represented before the 
Railway Board at different times, when some of these increases were put into 
effect, but I am led to understand that at the time the increase in the express 
rate was made the Railway Board appreciated the fact that rates ought not to 
be unduly heavy on the fruit industry, and we have, as against three increases 
in freight rates, had but one increase in express rates, which we feel is quite 
in accord with the service that they have been endeavouring to give us, and 
we make no complaint as tot the increase in expresse rates, which has been 
moderately considered. The express companies have tried in more ways than 
one to improve their service, and we are quite prepared to accept help in the 
service and accept the rates that prevail. 

Q. Is your district served by both the Canadian National and the C.P.R.? 
—A. A portion of the district is, yes. 

Q. I would like your view as to whether there is any substantial difference 
in the quality of the service afforded by the two lines?—A. You appreciate I 
would be giving you a personal viewpoint? 

Q. Yes.—A. Prior to the formation of our company, as I told you, I sold 
my own output myself personally, and I must say I always preferred to deal 
with the C.P.R. and I did it whenever I could. Where the two lines were going 
to the same point, I used the C.P.R. because of the service. I had less claims 
for adjustments at the end of the season with the C.P.R., and I found that when 
I went to make them, they were made more readily and more pleasantly. I have 
claims outstanding at the present time of five and six years duration with the 
then Grand Trunk, the Canadian Express Company, and I do not expect that 
they will be settled, but no such conditions have existed with the C.P.R. 

Q. After all since the change in the management, have you seen any im- 
provement in these conditions?—A. There was a decided improvement last 
year. We felt that we assisted very materially in that improvement, I mean 
to say, our company did, in that they were able to predict or ascertain before- 
hand the probable number of iced cars for the various points. They were able 
to hand this information to the railway company, and the railway company 
went so far as to place a man in Hamilton, whose sole business it was to look 
after refrigerator cars and see that there were a sufficient number of cars each 
day at each shipping point, and I want to say in fairness to the company, that 
I have never had as good service before as we had last year. There was never 
a day when the required number of refrigerator cars was not available, whereas 
in 1920 there would be a demand for from 12 to 15 refrigerator cars at a point, 
and 3 would turn up. That ocurred time and time again, and every available 
place within half a mile of the station was packed full of fruit and held over 
night and over Sunday because the refrigerator cars did not come along as 
ordered. These conditions did not exist last year. The conditions were very 
satisfactory indeed. You are probably familiar with the increases that have 
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been made from time to time. In March 1918 there was a 15 per cent increase. 
In August of 1918 there was a 25 per cent increase, the 25 per cent cancelling 
the 15 per cent of the March before. In 1920 there was a 20 per cent increase. 

Q. These are freight rates, not express rates?—A. Freight rates, yes. Now 
the multiplication of these rates result in approximately an eighty per 
increase in Eastern rates, with a fifty per cent in crease in the Western rates. 
I am giving you a comparison of these rates from points in our district, say 
St. Catharines to Montreal. The rate in 1914 was 31 cents. 

Q. 31 cents per hundred pounds?—A. Yes, sir. At the present time it is 55 
cents, an increase of 79 per cent. ' 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Let me interject a question here. Have you ever considered what in- 
creased labour charges the railways are being obliged to pay now over what they 
paid in 1914?—A. I presume they are obliged to pay more, Mr. Chairman. On 
the other hand I presume their total business is greater, their volume of business 
is greater, and they are better able to take care of that increase than we 
are. Our total volume is no greater, it is less, in fact. I am looking at it 
from our point of view. 

Q. We are trying to look at it from all points of view. 
that, but I must look at it from my point of view. 

(. Of course you must, and I do not want to limit you in the presentation 
of it. But will you answer this question: How does the remuneration paid to 
railway men in your part of the world compare with the earnings of men of 
similar education and physical capacity in other walks of life?—A. They would 
be about three times as great, I would say. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 

Q. Three times as great, provided they are working steadily?—A. Yes, 
provided they have steady work. 

Q. Do you know whether they are working steadily or not?—A. Yes. Our 
men are engaged for the most part by the year, twelve months, and the current 
wage for a married man is from $500 to $700 per year, while a railway man will 
earn $1,500 a year or more if he is working the twelve months. 


A. I appreciate 


By the Chairman: 
Q. The engineers, firemen and conductors earn very much more than $1,500 
a year?—A. Yes. I said three times as much. That is how I was basing it. 
They would earn three times as much, and possibly more. Our men will not 
average $700, but the best of them are getting $700. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 
Q. What do you mean by your men?—A. The married men working on 5 


fruit farm twelve months out of a year. 
Q. They do not get more than $700 a year and provide for themselves?— 


ne ING: 
By the Chairman: 
Q. Does a married man get his house rent thrown in?—A. In some cases 


yes, but probably no. 
Q. He will have to pay house rent in addition?—A. Yes, but only from $3 


to $5 a month. 
By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 


Q. What kind of a house would he get for from $3 to $5 a month?—A. A 


house with four or five rooms. 
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Q. With water laid down, and ordinary sewage?—A. No. 

Q. Would he have water laid down in the house?—A. No; he would have 
to carry it. 

I was giving you some comparisons of freight rates from St. Catharines 
to Montreal. From Grimsby to Cochrane the rate was 51 cents in 1914; at 
the present time it is 91-5, an increase of 75 per cent. The rate from Burlington 
to Ottawa was 29 cents in 1914; it is 52-5 at the present time, an increase of 
84 per cent. From Stony Creek to Winnipeg the rate in 1914 was 66 cents, as 
against $1.06 at the present time, an increase of 61 per cent. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That Winnipeg rate is pretty low?—A. It is $1.06-5 on a mileage basis. 

Q. What do you pay to Montreal?—A. To Montreal we pay 55.5. 

Q. That is about 350 miles?—A. Yes. 

Q. The distance to Winnipeg would be how much?—A. 1,400 miles, or 
something like that. 

Q. One of the things in railway rates to be considered is that the longer 
the haul the cheaper the per mile rate?—A. Yes, that is where the long haul 
comes in. The average increase shown by the figures I have just given you is 
82-5 per cent as against the 1914 rates. I pointed out the 1914 conditions with 
regard to the cost of packages, with regard to taxes, with regard to labour, and 
here they are with regard to freight and so on. The prices for fruit that we 
received last year all along the line, with the exception of red raspberries, were 
decidedly less than they were in 1914, yet we have had to maintain these 
increases in everything that entered into the cost. 

Q. Tell me this: were those very low prices last fall due to a very abun- 
dant harvest?—A. Partly, assuredly. But to my mind there is not enough ter- 
ritory in the Dominion of Canada where tender fruits can be grown to supply 
the population of Canada, if we could reach the people, if we could offer the 
population the fruit when they wanted it. One-half the people in the Dominion 
are not getting the privilege or the opportunity of buying. We never can hope 
to produce more tender fruit in the Dominion of Canada than the population 
will take care of, because the area, geographically speaking, is so circumscribed, 
so small. You cannot grow tender fruits except in the southern parts of the 
Dominion and in British Columbia. 

Q. You are talking of such fruits as peaches, apricots, and cherries?—A. 
No. We can grow cherries along the north shores and in Quebec. I refer more 
to peaches and strawberries. 

Q. We grow strawberries.—A. Not commercially, not all over. 

Q. But people can grow them for themselves in the country. We had a 
gentleman here from Prince Edward Island who told us of the strawberries 
grown there.—A. Yes, but outside of the Niagara Peninsula and the souti- 
western part of Essex and Kent, and the Okanagan Valley in British Columbia, 
commercially speaking, these fruits are not grown to any extent. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 


Q. Strawberries are grown on Vancouver Island—A. Yes, and in Nova 
Scotia a limited quantity is grown. But generally speaking we cannot hope, 
because of the geographical conditions, to overtake the demand for the produt- 
tion of tender fruit, in my estimation, even if we make an honest effort to do it. 
We have never done it yet. We have crowded into Montreal and Ottawa aud 
flooded those markets, while the outlying points are not reached, anyway. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you read of Mr. Shapiro, the gentleman in California?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. The situation in California was not unlike the situation you are com- 
plaining about to-day, I think?—A. Similar to a certain extent, I imagine. 

Q. He overcame the difficulty by co-operation?—OA. Yes. 

Q. As I understand it, their system was to bind the growers of a certain 
specified fruit together by long term contracts, and that gave those responsible 
for the movement the security which, having several years to work the plan 
out, entailed. Are your ideas along that line, Mr. Fairbairn?—A. Only partly, 
sir. The difference between our conditions and the Californian conditions is this, 
that in California 85 per cent of the fruit produced, that is, similar to the fruit 
we produce, is not placed upon the fresh fruit market, it is taken care of by 
evaporators or canning factories, and 15 per cent of it is put on the fresh fruit 
market. In our case 85 per cent goes to the fresh fruit market, and about 15 
per cent of it goes to the canning factories. The conditions are absolutely 
reversed. I got that information from Mr. Shapiro himself. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. That system would not work in Canada at the present time?—A. Not 
at the present time. 

Q. Suppose you take the situation in Western Ontario, with all this supply 
of fresh fruit, how could you, with these excessive freight rates, supply places 
such as Arnprior and other places up the Ottawa river? The prices are so 
high that the people cannot touch the fruit, while thousands of dollars worth 
go to waste?—A. That is correct. What I am trying to point out is that there 
is a certain portion of our district which is compelled to ship all its fruit, because 
of the difference in freight, to Canadian National points. They have not the 
opportunity of using C.P.R. points, because of the fact that they must pay the 
second class rate, which is from one-third to two or three times as high, depend- 
ing upon where it is. There are some inconsistencies in the tariff, too; for 
instance, in our own district, St. Catharines, which is seven miles by railway 
from Vineland, I think, and beyond that Merritton, beyond that again Niagara 
Falls, Bridgeburg, Stevensville and a lot of little points down there, they are not 
in the freight tariff, and if I want to ship fruit down there I have to pay the 
second class rate. 


By Mr. Bouchard: 


Q. Do I understand that you have different rates on the Canadian National 
from the C.P.R.?—A. I do not understand the question. 

Q. Are there different rates for points on the C.P.R.?—A. No, but if I ship 
from Vineland, which is a Grand Trunk point or a Canadian National point, 
to some point on the C.P.R., I must pay the second class rate. 

Q. Why so? Is there any reason for that?—A. That is up to the people, 
I presume. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You cannot see any reason for it?—A. No. It is hurting our business, 
it is hurting the extension of our market. 

Q. When you make a complaint, what do they say to you, what reply do 
they make?—A. I cannot say that this matter has been before the Board, that 
is, before the Railway Board. 

Q. You should bring it before the Board with all your strength. It is a 
matter of real importance to the people of Canada, that so long as the carriage 
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of fruit can be effected without public loss, either to the railways or to the 
public, that is, as to a railway deficit, all places in Canada should be placed 
upon a fair basis. That is to say, the cost of carriage should be the deter- 
mining factor, and the small place as well as the large place should have the 
privilege of having its fruit carried to it at the same rate—A. Yes. 

ts 7 It would seem to me that that should be a matter of public policy.— 

ig dads. 

_ Q. If you had that principle applied, do you believe you could enormously 
increase your sales?—A. Yes, sir, we believe we could extend our markets, widen 
our markets wonderfully. . 

Q. Last fall I understand there were parts of Ontario where fruit rotted 
on the ground, because it did not pay to pick it, while in many other parts of 
Canada people were being charged comparatively high prices for fruit, and 
would have gladly taken all that fruit which was spoiling if the freight rates 
had been sufficiently low to enable those fruits to be delivered to the consumers 
at reasonable prices.—A. We believe so. In 1920 there were tons and tons and 
tons of delicious peaches, luscious peaches, that were never picked. Plums we 
did not pick in 1920. In 1921 the crop was less, and we picked practically 
everything that year. 

Q. Have you canning factories or drying factories in your part of the 
world?—A. There has been nothing done with regard to evaporating or 
de-hydrating as yet. We have asked the Dominion Government to conduct 
some experiments this year in regard to de-hydrating, and we have a reasonable 
assurance that something will be undertaken. You will understand that our 
fruits differ from Californian fruits. They differ in their sugar content, in their 
moisture content, and so on. In order to de-hydrate them and compete with 
de-hydrated Californian fruit, we must be able to maintain their high standard 
of colour, because a de-hydrated fruit that lacks that colour which the public 
has become accustomed to, would not sell. We could not undertake the business, 
so we have asked that some preliminary experiments be undertaken to deter- 
mine whether it is a feasible practice or not. 

Q. Let me ask you this: What would prevent your part of Canada being 
a preserving or a canning centre—or is it now?—A. It is not now, nor, sir; it 
certainly is not now. 

Q. You have the fruit, but sometimes you have not got a ready market 
for the fruit. I am not a fruit man or a merchant, but it would seem to me 
it is a sort of economic necessity that you should have preserving plants, where 
you could can or preserve your surplus fruit—A. It looks that way. But I do 
not know enough about the canning business to know whether it would be 
profitable or practicable. We have had canning factories throughout the entire 
district. I do not know what has happened to them, perhaps you gentlemen 
know better than I do. Some are closed up, and the whole thing is being bought 
over this year and run under the one management. 

Q. Who is buying it?—A. The Canadian Canners, I think it is called. 

Q. Not the Dominion Canners?—A. No, but the Dominion canners | 
presume are part and parcel of the organization, although I understand the 
Canadian Canners have the major portion of the stock. The canning factory 
at Jordan is being closed up this year. I understand, although I am not sure, 
that the one at Vineland is to run; that is only hearsay. Beamsville has a 
canning factory, and Grimsby has two. 


By Mr. McKay: 
Q. Are those private factories?—A. There is one private factory at Grimsby, 
and there is one at Vineland. I do not know about St. Catharines, perhaps 
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Mr. Chaplin can tell you about St. Catharines. I am not sure, but I think St. 
Davids has one, which is a Dominion Canners factory. 


Mr. J. D. Cuapuin: There are about twenty canning factories in the county 
of Lincoln. About one-half of them are Dominion Canners, and the balance 
are what might be called independents. Those have not been making any 
money. I understand, just as Mr. Fairbairn says, that it looks as if there was 
an amalgamation of the whole of them taking place now, to put them all on 
their feet. I do not know anything about the basis of the arrangement at all. 

Witness: No, sir, we have not. We want to make a success of the other 
thing, if we can. That is a possibility of the future, of course. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 


Q. The combination as far as you know, would be in a better position to do 
business?—A. I have heard nothing of it. I know practically nothing about it. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Pass on to the next.—A. I would like to point out to this Committee 
that in 1904 the then existing rate to Winnipeg was 84 cents, and that when the 
first Railway Board was established representation was made on behalf of the 
fruit industry, and a special commodity rate was given at 63 cents, and in the 
second year that meant something over 190 cars more of fruit shipped to Winni- 
peg. Some of our growers have intimated that if a special commodity con- 
cession could be made for a certain period in the year to take care of peak 
loads—I know there are a great many difficulties in the way of the working 
out of some scheme—at any rate the idea we have in mind is that if we could 
have at the peak load of any particular crop, a reduction— 

Q. When does your peak load come? September?—A. Yes, the month of 
September is the peak load in pretty nearly everything,—that that in itself 
would be a big help in widening our market to the Maritime Provinces as well 
as to the west. 


By Mr. McKay: 
Q. You mean for apples?—A. No, I mean for peaches largely, and grapes. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 
Q. How many weeks would that period last?—-A. From four to six weeks. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Is there any way of placing this fruit in cold storage?—-A. We could 
spread the delivery over about three weeks by placing it in cold storage. We 
demonstrated that by the plant we started at Grimsby. In fact we bought 
over the old Dominion Government experimental plant, and tore the whole 
inside out of it, and we have a commercial plant there now. It is working to 
capacity and working splendidly, but we could do with one of those plants at 
every shipping point, and that would be a wonderful help, and there would be 
other things. We could freeze strawberries and raspberries and hold them all 
winter, and dole them out to the canning factories, as they wanted them. 

Q. Have you ever undertaken to ship peaches to the Old Country ?—A. 
We did last year. Just a very small quantity. The Provincial Minister of 
Agriculture, Mr. Doherty, has expressed himself as willing to undertake some 
experiments, along that line, this year, and I believe he is working in conjunc- 
tion with our company to attempt some experiments along that line. 
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By Mr. Munro: 


Q. Do you use pre-cooling plants?—A. Yes, at Grimsby. 

Q. Do you not find that it is a disadvantage not to have pre-cooling plants? 
—A. Yes, it is a big disadvantage. Had we a plant such as is at Grimsby at 
each shipping point, it would make a wonderful difference. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 

Q. How long would pre-cooling lengthen the shipping period of peaches? 
How many more days?—A. Well, we could hold them to advantage for three 
weeks. We have demonstrated that. We have held them three weeks, and 
sold them for 10 to 15 cents a basket more than we could have got for them 
in the peak load of the season. 

@. So that pre-cooling means a tremendous advantage?—A. Yes. We 
could put our peaches in Edmonton without any difficulty. 

(). What does a plant such as you describe cost, roughly?—A. Roughly, 
$200,000. 

Q. What would be the capacity of a plant like that in carloads?—A. I 
know that we have had 15 cars of peaches in there at one time, along with some 
other stuff. I suppose maybe 20 or 25 ears. 

Q. That would be about the capacity of your plant at Grimsby now?—A. 
Yes, I think that is about the capacity. I may be a little high. 

Q. For how many months in the year do you use that plant for fruit 
storage?—A. About eight months—nine months. 

Q. Are you using it also for the holding of your apples?—A. Yes, we only 
just cleaned out about a month ago. 

Q. What line of apples are you putting on wails market as a result of that? 
—A. We are all through now. 

Q. What was your last variety?—A. We took some McIntosh out of there 
just the other day that were in perfect shape. 

. Did they stand up pretty well in the market?—A. Splendidly, Spies 
and Greenings and Baldwins. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What do you grow in your district?—A. You mean apples? 

Q. Yes.—A. Beginning with Duchess as a summer apple, Transparent 
and Astrachan in the month of August, and then Wealthy and Gravenstein for 
fall varieties chiefly, and Greenings and Snows and Spies and McIntosh Reds— 
Baldwins. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 

Q. Any Jonathans?—A. No Jonathan—no Delicious. 

Q. Do not Delicious grow in your district?—-A. They are not being 
planted commercially. 

©. Have there been any signs of disease in the Delicious, as far as you 
have gone?—A. No, they are not old trees yet. The oldest I have in mind are 
about ten years. 

Q. Do you get good colour?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Fairbairn, I think you have some figures about the cost of pro- 
duction. If you are finished with what you want to say, you might just pass to 
that, but I do not want to hurry you—A. I want to indicate one other thing, 
just while I am on the haulage matter, and that is that for a long number of 
years our shippers enjoyed the privilege of unloading, shipping in carload lots 
to the west and to the Maritime Provinces, with unloading privileges at a num- 
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ber of points. Now that privilege has been cut off, and at the present time we 
may unload at three points by paying $6 for each opening of the first two. In 
other words, we could consign to Halifax, and open the car twice before we got 
there, and pay $6 for the privilege of each opening, or we could ship to Bran- 
don, and we could open twice before we got there, and pay $6 in addition to 
the rate. The privilege enjoyed as I say for twenty-five years or more was 
that we could open at more points in the west as well as in the east. The num- 
ber of places that can take a carload of fruit are decidedly few as compared 
with Ontario points that can handle carload shipments, so that if some conces- 
sion in that line could be made, it would also be a help towards extending and 
widening our market. 

Q. Have you made a complaint in this regard to the Board of Railway 
Commissioners?—-A. I believe that this matter was dealt with. Mr. Bunting, 
I think, presented this to the Railway Board a year or two ago. 

* Q. Who is he?—A. He is one of the oldest fruit men in Niagara District, 
living at St. Catharines. 


By Mr., Hammell: 


Q. Did he go before the Railway Board in his private capacity?-A. No, 
as representing the Niagara Fruit Growers Association. He has been connected 
with the organization since its inception twenty years ago. Now, you asked 
me for some costs. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. It would be rather interesting to us, because the British Columbia 
people have put in a memorandum of their costs, and we had some figures on 
costs from Nova Scotia, and from New Brunswick, as well as from Prince 
Edward Island—A. Well, take strawberries as an example. In 1920, 1921 
and 1922 the average yield per acre was 258 27-box crates. The gross income 
per acre for the same three years, 1920, 1921 and 1922, was—in 1920, $859.20; 
1921, $613.34, and 1922, $488.30. The cost per acre in 1922—I was not able 
to compile the other figures for you, but I will give you the 1922 costs—labour, 
$256; fertilizer, $85; packages, $100 and overhead, $35. 

Q. The overhead is the interest on the investment?—A. No, sir, super- 
vising, leaving out the interest on the investment and the taxes. This is Just 
a production cost as it were, leaving those two items out. 

Q. Just as if it was Crown lands that you had gct for nothing?—A. Yes, 
sir. We have not been able within the last three years to show a balance on 
the right side. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 


Q. In a developed district, would not the natural increase in the price of 


land more than meet the interest?—A. In a growing district? 
QO. Yes? 


By Mr. Hammell: 
Q. What is the average cost of land per acre? 


By the Chairman: 


_Q. It is the westerner’s view that really you hold land with the hope of 
selling it?—A. Mr. Chaplin reminds me that ours is going back. We thought 
we had reached the peak as far as land prices is concerned, a few years ago 
possibly. 
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By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 


Q. What is your land worth, planted to a varieiy of apples, like Spies, 
per acre?—A. Well, if I could buy it in our district planted that way, I would 
gladly pay $500 an acre. It is not available. We have not got any for sale 
just like that. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. What is the average price of land between Hamilton and St. Cathar- 
ines?’—A. Well, the average price of planted land is— 

Q. I mean, some of those vineyards?—A. With reasonable buildings on 
it, if the acreage is fair sized, if you are buying a 5 or 6 acre proposition, with 
pretty fair buildings, you are likely to pay from $1,09C to $1.500 an acre. In 
fact I know of one or two instances where they paid $1,500 to $2,000 an acre, 
for a small acreage with good buildings, but a 25 or 50 or 100 acre proposition, 
with some good buildings—there is usually some open iand on it. There is not 
very much planted land being offered for less than $509, $600 or $700 an acre, 
and up as high as $1,000. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 
Q. If you had 10 acres, it would cost you $500 an acre?—A. Yes. 
Q. How long does it take the Spy to come into bearing?—A. It is one of 
the slowest. Full bearing will take 15 to 18 years. 
Q. You have to start young at that game to make any money?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What do you say now as to the method of accountancy which leaves 
out the overhead in respect to capital invested and taxes?—A. That seems to 
be the general way. 

Q. I noticed that Mr. Newman did the same thing. We have had other 
experts who have come and given us different ideas, but among a multitude 
of counsellors there is wisdom.—A. That total that I gave you for labour cost 
is $476 per acre, as against the income of 1922, $488. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. How much per acre did that net the producer? What is the selling 
price per acre?—A. I have not got the average for last year, but the average 
would be about 8 cents—84 to 9 cents a box. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 
Q. How many pounds are there in one of those crates?—-A. 27 boxes. I 
do not know just how many pounds there are. 
Mr. Cuapuin: There are two crates to 100 pounds. 
Witness: Somewhere about 48 pounds possibly to a crate. 


By fon. Me.. Toluaies 
Q. As heavy as that, for a strawberry crate?—A. Yes, 27 boxes. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What is the result, estimated on your basis?—A. In strawberries? 
Q. Yes?—A. The yield? 
Q. What was the profit or loss per acre? That is what you are getting at, 
is it not?—A. $12 an acre. 
Q. Profit?—A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. Well now, if you added taxes?—A. The rent of that land would be $20 
an acre, if you want to rent it. The taxes on that land would be about $7 an 
acre. 

Q. Then there was a loss to you. If you count in your overhead, as I think 


you should, there would be a loss of $15 an acre on these strawberries last year? 
—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 


Q. Was that a bad year?—A. No, that was not a bad year. 

Q. Do you lose that much every year on your strawberries?—A. The year 
before, Doctor, was $613. There would be a slight difference, probably $100 
the year before. 

Q. Profit?—A. Profit without figuring the interest and the taxes and so on. 

Q. Take the last five years, how many of those years paid you?—A. The 
last five years have been the best years we have seen in the business for twenty 

ears. 
t Q. So the five previous years do not show as good a record?—A. Previous 
to what year? 

Q. Beginning at the last five years, and going back five years more?—A. 
No, 1910 to 1915 would not show as good a record, 1915 to 1920 would. Those 
would show the best years that we have had in strawberries and red raspberries, 
cherries and peaches and grapes. 

Q. To what do you attribute the low profit? Is it due to excessive cost of 
handling, or to the low prices in the market?—A. It is due to both. 

Q. How much do you figure your productions have increased in percentage 
in the last five years over the previous five years?—A. Well, I would say from 
40 to 50 per cent. Barrels, boxes and baskets have increased practically 50 
per cent. Taxes are more than 50 per cent, and the labour cost is not so much. 
The increase in labour is not so great. 

Q. What does the picking cost in one of those crates? Do you do much of 
your work by contract, picking by the crate?—A. Not generally speaking. The 
picking is done by the day. 

Q. Is there any such thing as contract picking of blackberries, raspberries 
and strawberries?—A. For blackberries we pay so much a pound. 

Q. How much a pound do you pay?—A. For picking? 

Q. Yes.—A. We pay about 44 cents. We pay about 2 cents for straw- 
berries; 3 to 4 cents for raspberries and 44 to 6 cents for currents and so on. 
That will depend on the crop and on the year, you see. 

Q. What variety of blackberries do you grow down there? Himalaya or 
Evergreen?—A. I thought you had reference to currents. We do not grow very 
many blackberries. You are speaking of the large logan berries? 

Q. Do you grow these?—A. No, not to any extent. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Let me read to you what Mr. Dewar of Prince Edward Island said his 
cost of growing an acre of strawberries was: rent of land, $28; preparation of 
the soil, $5.80; fertilizer, $40; plants, $28; planting, $12; cultivation, $30; 
mulching, $24; crates, $37; boxes, $37; picking, $125; marketing, $40; making a 
total of $406. He says that he got 5,000 boxes last year, and his profit last year 


was probably $350 an acre——A. Well, I am glad they were so well off down 
there, so fortunate. 


Mr. Hammett: He sold them at 15 cents a box. 
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_ The Wrrness: That is twice the price we sold at. That is twice our 
price. 


Hon. Mr. Toumigr: Where did Mr. Dewar market his? 


The CuarrmMan: He sold them in Sydney and some locally, in Charlotte- 
town. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Is the Toronto and Hamilton market not so good as the Sydney 
market?—A. It could not have been last year. That was our company’s 
price. 

Q. It is a large industrial centre?—A. These figures were based on our 
company’s prices last year. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. There was not so much difference in the yield? Your yield was about 
7,066 boxes?—A. Yes. 

Q. Mr. Dewar gave his yield at 8,000 boxes.—A. He has a difference of 
$70 in the cost of production. Our cost is $70 greater than his in the cost of 
production. That is quite possible. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. I would have you know that he charges in rent of land, $28.—A. Yes, 
I told you the rent would be $20 for strawberry lands and for good raspberry 
land. 


By Mr. Hammell: 
Q. His is $28?—A. Yes. I was trying to be conservative. 


By Mr. Tolmie: 

Q. That is a good thing—A. Our company endeavoured to work out for 
their own satisfaction some figures with regard to the relative cost, which I 
have here. I do not altogether agree with the one item, which is the retailer’s 
cost, but Mr. Baxter gladly gave me those figures in the event that they might 
throw some light on the situation, and I will just read some of them to you. 
In the case of plums, in 11-quart baskets, Toronto, Montreal, Quebec, Halifax, 
North Bay and Winnipeg—these were destinations. That is net to the grower 
—that is what the company paid us in each case, 18 cents for an 11-quart 
basket. The company got for operating, 4 cents. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Out of that 18 cents, did you furnish the basket?—-A. Yes, at a cost 
of 9 cents, and then we paid the picker for picking them, and then we hauled 
them, and so on. When you are speaking of baskets too, just let me point out 
—TI think I have given you the price of baskets already. 

Q. You have, yes——A. It does appear these manufacturers of baskets are 
able to meet together at any rate, and pretty well decide on what we ought 
to pay for our baskets, from time to time. 

Q. They have at least a gentlemen’s agreement?—A. It would appear s0. 

Q. Just tell us about that. How do you come to that conclusion? Do 
you find they quote the same price?—A. Last year our company wrote and 
asked each individual manufacturer of baskets to submit prices on a million 
baskets, and strange to say there was a marked similarity in the replies that 
came back. 

Q. Even the phraseology was the same?—A. Nearly so. The prices were 
identical, in other words. 
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Q. Even the phraseology of the letter was the same, which would show 
the letters had all been drafted by the same people?—A. I did not see the 
letters. I could not say as to that. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Did your company ever consider the idea of making the baskets?—A. 
No, I cannot say that they have. 

Q. It seems to me if you got in a country such as I came from, where there 
is more timber and basket material wasted than would make all the baskets 
that the Niagara Peninsula uses, you would make your own?—A. You under- 
stand we are a new company just started, and practically without capital. We 
paid 20 per cent of our share at the time that we Joined the company, and 
that simply represented one-fifth. A man can only buy five shares. Everyone 
was limited to five shares, of $100 each, and the result was that most of the 
twenty per cent that was paid in was used up for organization expenses. 

Q. Did you ask for prices on baskets from the co-operative concern situ- 
ated at Niagara-on-the-Lake?—A. I think so. Not being an official of the com- 
pany I could not answer. I could not tell you about that, but I believe— 

Q. You believe such a step was taken?—A. I think so. 

Q. Do you remember whether you got the same price from this co-operative 
association?—A. I could not say as to that. 

Q. I see that baskets seem to be fairly heavily taxed by the tariff. Do you 
know whether your competitors in the other side of the border have to pay as 
much for their baskets as you have?—-A. Yes. The only inquiries I have made 
there are with regards to the bushel hamper which they use almost exclusively. 
We use the climax baskets more than we do the bushel hamper, and I compared 
the prices of the bushel hamper over there, not recently, but two or three years 
ago, and it was practically the same. In fact, we use mostly the American 
hamper ourselves. The bushel basket that is made in Ontario does not begin 
to come up to the standard that the bushel hamper of the United States does. 

Q. Do they ask the same price for it?—A. Yes. 


Q. It pays you to buy on the other side of the line and pay the duty?—A. 
We buy it on the other side of the line. Mr. Chairman, we do not mind in 
the least paying the duty on the bushel hamper. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. So long as it does not hamper the trade?-—A. So long as we can get a 
fair price, such as we get, from fifteen to twenty per cent for our product, when 
it was ready, when there was a period of prosperity in this country, when every- 
body was at work, and the labourers were making good money; there was a 
ready demand for all the fruit we could produce at prices that enabled us to 
make money, and we were glad to pay the prices for the hampers made on the 
other side with the duty that would be charged on our spraying implements or 
anything else. We could readily do it, and have a good margin on the right side 
at the end of the year, but the bushel basket as made over there is as far ahead 

of ours for fruit shipping purposes, as it can possibly be. If I were going to 
ship potatoes or some roots or something of that sort, it would be a different 
matter, but for peaches, or for apples, I think Dr. Tolmie will bear me out 
that there is no comparison between them. 


Q. Is there any reason why our people on this side of the line cannot make 
as good a bushel basket as they do in the States?—A. There is no reason, that 
I can see, but they have never tried to compete in that particular article. 
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By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Are they wire bound?—A. They are wooden bound. The only wire is in 
the handle. 


by the Chairman: 

Q. I suppose you would be glad to buy them in Canada if you could get 
as good an article?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there much demand for them?—A. The demand is increasing. It 
would be just a guess if I were to say how many carloads were brought in, but I 
suppose our district would take care of five or ten carloads in a particular 
season. 

Q. I suppose there is a much greater demand for the basket on the other 
side of the line? —A. They use it entirely over there. Well now, getting back 
to this statement: plums, 11 quarts, 18 cents to the grower, 4 cents to the com- 
pany, 9 cents to the express company for delivering in Toronto; 16 cents to the 
express company for delivering in Montreal; 26 cents to the express company 
for delivering in Quebec; 35 cents to the express company for delivering in 
Halifax; 20 cents to the express company for delivering in North Bay; 54 cents 
to the express company for delivering in Winnipeg. 

Q. To Winnipeg, or in Winnipeg?—A. To Winnipeg. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. 54 cents?—A. Yes. 

Q. How much do you say to Toronto?—A. 9 cents to Toronto, 54 cents 
to Winnipeg. 

Q. 18 cents to the grower. 6 cents to the company?—A. 4 cents to the 
company. 

Q. What are they sold at in Toronto?—A. What do they sell at in 
Toronto? 

Q. Yes.—A. The wholesaler in Toronto got 124 per cent or 4 cents, and we 
are assuming that he retailer got 334 per cent, or 12 cents. 

Q. You assume that?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that a fair assumption—A. 1 think that is a very conservative 


assumption. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. What are they sold at in the retail shops?—A. I have not the selling 
figures. The consumer, 50 per cent. 

Q. The consumer 50 per cent?—A. Yes, and the other items I have given 
you make up the other 50 per cent. I am showing whereas the consumer m 
Toronto paid double what it cost to put it there. 

Q. That is not just as clear as it might be. The consumer paid a certain 
price—A. Assuming that the price was $1. It cost 50 cents between the 
erower’s company, the express company, the retailer, and the wholesaler got 


50 cents and the consumer paid $1. 


By Mr. Sales: 
. Eighteen cents to the grower?—A. Yes. 
Nine cents to the express company?—A. Yes, 
Four cents to the company?—A. Yes. 
Four cents to the wholesaler?—A. Yes. 
Twelve cents to the retailer?—A. Yes. 

. That only makes 47 cents. 

The Cuarrman: That is what the consumer paid. 
(Mr. J. D. Fairbairn.] 
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Mr. Sates: There must be something else we have not got. 


The CuarrMan: Perhaps if you will let me see that I will see if I can 
make it out. 


The Witness: These were compiled by the company and sent down to me. 


By Mr. Hammell: 
Q. The consumer should be the next party after the retailer?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. According to those figures, it cost the Winnipeg man 92 cents?—A. Those 
figures show $1.20 odd. 

Q. At Winnipeg?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have missed something. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 
Q. That is for a crate of plums?—A. An 11-quart basket of plums. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Then we wonder why they do not use many of them—A. They were 
retailed out there, I am told by friends, at $2 and more per basket. 

Q. We do not know. We did not buy any. We are growing our own 
stuff in our own gardens as much as we possibly can, and are pretty nearly 
getting away with it, too.—A. You are able to grow some fruits? 

Q. They are not of as big a variety as we would like. You take raspberries, 
citrons, squash and a lot of rhubarb and some currants, we can get along, because 
that is the advice we give, to economize and live within ourselves. You can 
decide whether it is any good to you as a fruit grower down east or in British 
Columbia. If we follow out that advice, it will be disastrous to you.—A. Do 
you think you can produce those things you need, so to speak? 

Q. We can produce a fruit. It is not what we would like, altogether, but 
when the price gets high and our money does not go around, these are the 
things we have to cut out. 


The CuHatrman: Mr. Chaplin and I have worked this out. It does not 
mean that the consumer has paid $1, it means that the consumer paid 50 cents, 
and that 50 cents is made up substantially as follows: The grower got 18 cents, 
the packer got 4 cents, the express company got 9 cents, the wholesaler got 4 
cents, the retailer got 12 cents, which makes 47 cents, and the consumer paid 
50 cents. The retailer got a little more, or somebody else might have got a 
little bit more, but that is a fair division. In Winnipeg they paid $1.20 for 
an 11-quart basket of plums. Of that amount the grower got 18 cents, the 
packer got 4 cents, the express company got 54 cents, the wholesaler got 15 
cents, the retailer got 30 cents, which makes $1.21. That is the way it works 
out. Thirty-three and a third per cent is not an out of the way retailer’s profit, 
I do not suppose. 


iy Mr. sales: 


Q. Fifty-four cents seems a lot of money. How many crates would there 
be in a car, Mr. Fairbairn?—A. How many crates? 

Q. Yes—aA. Baskets you mean? 

Q. Yes, baskets?—-A. Of 11-quart baskets to Winnipeg there ought not to 
be over 1,500. 

Q. At 54 cents each?—A. Yes. 

Q. That would mean about $800 for that carload?—A. Yes, about that. 


(Mr. J. D. Fairbairn.] 
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at ee Doesn’t that seem high, or is it?—A. That is figured on a carload rating, 
aink. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. How many times has that car to be iced on the road?—A. About three 
times, I think. 

Q. That is where labour comes in again?—A. The result in either case is 
comparative, Mr. Chairman. This statement covered plums and peaches in 
both eleven- and six-quart baskets. Taking Winnipeg, the cost of carriage is 
the same, but instead of $1.20 the price was $1.35. So that the figures all 
through are practically the same. 

Mr. Sates: Did you get the cost of production, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. HaMMeE tu: $476 per acre of strawberries. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Is there anything else you wish to say to us, Mr. Fairbairn?—A. One 
of the outstanding needs of our district at the present time is fertilization. 


By Mr. Hammell: 

Q. Fertilizers are free now.—A. We are sadly in need of more barnyard 
manure, manure from stockyards, abattoirs, and that sore of thing. That are 
possibly two factors that are militating us: one is the increased freight rate, 
which is about $16 a car from Toronto to our points, from $16 to $20 a evr 
increase over our 1914 or 1915 prices. Another thing is the restriction placed 
by municipalities against unloading cars at certain seasons of the year. They 
have us narrowed down now to about two or three months; the rest of the time 
we are prohibited from bringing in manure. That is becoming a very serious 
question. The freight rate is also a serious question. There is an increase of 
2 cents per 100 pounds in the freight rate on manure. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. What does Toronto do with in the summer time, when your muni- 
cipalities will not allow you to unload it?—A. I do not know where it is going. 
They truck it out somewhere. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. They probably send it to municipalities with less sensitive olfactory 
nerves?—A. There are no municipalities along our line that are allowing to 
bring it in. 

By Mr. Hammell: 

Q. Have you ever shipped very much of your fruit into places like Hamil- 
ton and Toronto by motor truck?—A. The trucking business is increasing by 
leaps and bounds. Individual men with trucks are coming to the district from 
outlying points, filling their trucks and going off with the fruit and all that 
sort of thing. 

Q. That cuts out a !ot of handling, I suppose?—A. Yes, a tremendous 
amount. Trucks are coming from all points within 100 miles every day. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Can they carry it for less than the railways?—A. Well, these men are 
jobbing it out. They are not carrying on a railway haulage basis, they are 
coming in and taking a truckload of peaches away to some point where a rail- 
way does not go, and selling it, or to small hamlets where the people are not 


being served. 
[Mr. J. D. Fairbairn.] 
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Q. Shipping it in truckloads saves handling the fruit. It has to be taken 
to the loading point, put into a car, shipped to destination and unloaded on tu a 
truck again?—A. Yes. I have not said anything about grapes, I have not said 
anything about raspberries, and I have not said much about cherries. Thosc 
constitute quite a share of our fruits. 

Q. What about grapes for wine?—A. It looks very much to me, from what 
I have heard, that the price of grapes is going to diminish pretty quickly. We 
do not look with favour upon the reduction in this wine tariff. 

Q. You do not favour a reduction in the wine tariff?—A. Not the redu:- 
tion which has been brought about within the last few days, from 30 per cent 
down to 73 per cent. 

Q. Your worthy representative was preaching that in the House of Com- 
mons here.—A. I am glad he was. I am sure he would not miss the oppor- 
tunity. 

Q. But he was preaching the reduction—A. Grapes at the present time 
are yielding a fair return per acre. During 1920 of course the prices were the 
highest on record. In 1921 they were still very good. This past year they were 
down to about one-half of what they were the last year. The cost of the pro- 
duction of grapes I have not got before me. The grape is one of the cheapest 
crops to produce, I think. If we were assured of present day prices, it would 
be one of the most reliable of the fruit crops to engage in, because from year to 
year it can be relied upon and depended upon for a fair return for the labour. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What proportion of your grapes are sold raw; what proportion gces 
into the alcoholic wine, and what proportion goes into grape juice, do you know 
that?—A. I would say about 75 to 80 per cent are sold raw, with 10 per cent 
going into wine and 10 per cent going into grape juice, something in that pre- 
portion. Possibly Mr. Chaplin will have more information along that line. 

Mr. Cuariin: I do not know myself, but I think the figures are astray. 
From what I hear from all sources, in our end of the county it is about fifty- 
fifty. 

Witness: That is the only point where there is any pressing done. 

Mr. Cuapiain: Fifty per cent goes into pressing. 


Witness: That is the only point in the district where there is any pressing 
done. 

Mr. CHapuin: You-are getting into the pressing of grapes at Jordan. 

Witness: It has just started. 

Mr. CuHapiin: There were 150,000 gallons pressed at Jordan last year. 

Witness: The estimate I have given you was made by one of the grape 


men a year ago; he said they had not used ten per cent of the grapes for grape 
juice. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. You have the exact figures available?—A. I have not got them here. 
Q. They can be had?—A. I would imagine they can be had. 


Mr. Sates: The thing that sticks out here is that there is no lack of ability 
to produce. The question is, how to get the produce to the man who wants to 
get it. It is eaten up on the way. 


(Mr. J. D. Fairbairn.] 
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The CHarrMan: It is the cost of distribution which is one of the great 
problems. 


Mr. Sates: And transportation. 
The CHAIRMAN: Transportation is included in distribution. 
Mr. Sates: That sticks out everywhere. 


By Mr. Milne: 
Q. You have no export market, I suppose?—A. Practically none. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. You could not export those soft fruits, anyway?—A. Perishable fruits? 
Q. Yes.—A. No. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. If they had refrigerator compartments on the ships, you could?—A. If 
we had a lake service with refrigeration appliances, which could take our fruit 
from our local points down the lake and across the ocean, I do not see why we 
could not compete in the English markets with other fruits. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Is it possible to ship these soft fruits, such as raspberries, strawberries 
and peaches?—A. Raspberries, I do not think so, unless in a frozen condition. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. To compete on the English market you would have to pick the straw- 
berries with their hulls on?—A. Yes. 

Q. Place them in powdered sugar and introduce them into the mouth 
singly, one by one, in the English manner, that would require a change in our 
picking customs, would it not? 

Mr. Sates: We do not eat strawberries with the hulls. 

The CHamrMAN: They come to the table with the hulls and the stems on. 

Hon. Mr. Toumte: I have seen strawberries eaten with the hulls on. 


The CHamrMAN: In England they eat them with the hulls and stems on. 
The custom is to take one strawberry and dip it in sugar. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What else have you to give us, Mr. Fairbairn?—A. I think I have 
covered it pretty well, Mr. Chairman. The main points I wish to impress upon 
you are that the things we buy, that come down to us in the way of packages, 
barrels, boxes, machinery and all that are double the cost, and we have to bear 
that cost. We have to pay the sales tax on our baskets, boxes and barrels; it is 
charged up to us by the manufacturer in his bill. We cannot hand that on to the 
consumer in any way, shape or form, we have to absorb it. We have to absorb 
the increased taxes on our land, which are more than three times what they were 
in 1914. We have also to absorb the increased cost of labour. I say we have 
to absorb all these things, and yet our selling price of the various fruits rT have 
given you is less, and has been during the past two years, than it was prior to 
1914. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. How long can you continue that without going out of business?—A. One 
more year will about wipe out most of us. 
{Mr. J. D. Fairbairn.] 
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Q. You will join the blue ruin brigade?—A. I might tell you, sir, that there 

are more taxes in arrear in our district this year than have ever been known 
before. 
- @. All I can tell you is that you have had some very good advice; Mr. 
Fielding says to have faith in yourself and your country, Mr. Bradshaw says 
practically to produce more, and Sir Frederick Williams Taylor says to practice 
a little more economy. That is what I have to take back to my people in the 
West, and I guess it will have to apply to you. 


The CuHarrMAN: Mr. Fairbairn, we are obliged to you for your attendance 
and for the information you have given to the Committee. 


Witness: The taxes? All the taxes are greatly increased. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. During the last three or four years, say since 1912?—A. I have the 
taxes here on a parcel of land adjoining my own, where the assessment has 
been constant—a 32-acre piece of land with just a barn on it, and there has 
been no change in the planting, and the owner is not living on the property. 

Q. The assessment has stayed the same?—A. The same, exactly. Now, 
in 1911 the taxes on that property were $25.03. 

Q. That was composed of the school rate?—A. The county rate of 3 mills, 
township rate of 6 mills, and school rate of 2% mills. 

Q. That was in 1911?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any debenture rate?—A. No, no debenture rate. I can give 
- you an intermediate year, if you like, say 1916. The county rate was 7} mills, 
the township rate 6 mills, and the school rate 24 mills. The taxes that year 
were $34.42. 

Q. 1919?—-A. The county rate was 13} mills, the township rate 9 mills, 
and the school rate 3 mills. The taxes were $56.70. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. What size of a farm is that on?—A. 32 acres. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. It is the mills that I want to get at—A. In 1922 the county rate was 
22 mills, township rate 8 mills, and the school rate 6 mills, and a special school 
rate. 

Q. Debenture, I suppose?—A. Well, the rate is not given, but the figures 
were $9.56 in the particular assessment, making a total of $88.31. 

Q. Your county rate has increased seven times since 1911?—A. Yes. 
re Q. ea do you account for that?—A. Not being a member of the County 

ouncil— 

Q. You should be interested in the County Council’s doings, I think.—A. 
County roads have been an important factor in the increase. 

Q. Who demanded these roads? Was it the people of the county?—A. I 
am not so sure that it is, because most of the people have been condemning 
the roads. The farmers generally cannot use them. They have been building 
a type of road that our horses cannot stand up on. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is that?—A. Tarvia. 


Q. It is very slippery?—A. Yes, except for about two months of the year 
and the rest of the time we take the side roads in preference to it. 


(Mr. J. D. Fairbairn.] 
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By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Your school rate has more than doubled in that same time?—A. Yes. 

Q. And your township rate has increased 25 per cent?—A. Yes, about one- 
quarter. 

Q. More than a quarter?—A. 6 to 8. 

Q. It is not the Dominion Government that has caused the increase?—A. 
No, I cannot blame the Dominion Government, but as to the taxes on baskets, 
boxes and that sort of thing, I cannot pass that on. We have no escape from 
them as growers. It is impossible for us to pass on the cost of the package to 
the consumer. We must absorb the cost of the package, and naturally the tax 
is placed upon that package by the manufacturer. We get our bill for so many 
baskets, with whatever per cent it is charged on the bottom. 

Q. Tell me, Mr. Fairbairn, do your growers use horses very extensively on 
the road?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Do you not all own automobiles?—A. No, sir. 
Q. What proportion?—A. Well, that would be a guess, if I were to give 
you the proportion. I would certainly say that the majority of our people 
deliver their stuff with horses—the big majority. 


By the Chairman: : 
Q. You have to have horses to work in the orchards?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. That does not say they do not own automobiles?—A. No, but I would 
not think, sir, that 50 per cent—not 40 per cent, would own automobiles. 
(. I was just wondering whether we had the same idea of you as you have 
of us. I am a western farmer. I know what the idea down here is of the west- 
ern farmer, that he is extravagant and buys automobiles. 


The Cuatrman: And spends his winters in California. 
The Wirness: There is an odd one or two of our people who do that. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. To what do you attribute your low prices?—A. We attribute the low 
price first of all to the buying power of the public generally. 

Q. The lack of buying power.—The lack of ability to buy, the lack of 
funds. We attribute it also to a narrowing of our distribution, because of some 
of the inconsistencies that I have tried to point out with regard to rates, the 
high rates of transportation and that sort of thing, and some of the outlying 
points that we cannot reach because of no fruit tariff rate. If the buying power 
were re-established as it existed in 1918 and 1920 we could take care of our 
present high costs of production. 

The CuHatrman: Gentlemen, if there are no further questions, I will 
excuse Mr. Fairbairn. I received a few days ago a memorandum from the 
British Columbia Fruit Growers, containing costs of production, and quite a 
long statement. It was accompanied by a certain number of printed reports, 
which I do not think we should reproduce, but with your permission, gentle- 
men, I will put it in so that it will go along with the records of Mr. Fairbairn 
as being along similar lines. I will pick out what I think should be published. 


Exutpit No. 200 Printed as Appendix 
Witness retired. 
The Committee adjourned until 10.30 a.m. on Tuesday, May 15, 1923. 


(Mr. J. D, Fairbairn.] 
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House oF CoMMoNs, 
CommMitTtTEE Room 268, 
Turspay, May 15, 1923. 


The Special Committe appointed to inquire into Agricultural conditions 
throughout Canada met at 10.30 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. A. R. McMaster, 
presiding. 


Huntiey R. Drummonp, called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What position do you occupy with the Canada Sugar Refinery?—A. I 
am the President. 

Q. The people of this country have been somewhat disturbed at the high 
price of sugar which we have had for some weeks past, not only the house- 
wives but people engaged in the canning and preserving industries, whose re- 
auirements of sugar are of course very extensive, and we have asked the assistance 
of the refiners this morning so that we might examine the situation together to 
see what it is due to, and to see whether anything can be done to help it out. 
I presume, sir, you are familiar with the situation, and you possibly can help 
us in our examination of the question?—A. I shall be very pleased to do so. 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am very glad to be here to-day to assist in this 
inquiry, because the subject is one which is very little understood by the public 
in general. It is a very intricate one; and probably for that reason most of the 
people are unable to grasp it. The aim and object of the sugar refiners is 
exactly the same as I understand the aim of this Committee to be, that is we 
no more like the high cost of sugar than anybody else does. It acts to our 
detriment. I intend to try, sir, to explain the situation; and I would like to 
say that in explaining it I personally feei that I have no apologies to offer, 
that I shall demonstrate to you I believe, that the refiners have nothing what- 
ever to do with the high cost of sugar, and instead of feeling that we should 
apologize I claim, sir, a moderate pride in what the refiners have done. It is 
very suitable, sir, that this Committee should have the question of sugar before 
it, because the question of sugar is an agricultural one entirely, almost, and there- 
fore this Committee with their knowledge of agriculture will be able to follow 
that line of thought, and I will show you, whatever the high cost of sugar may 
be doing to the consumer, and so on, it is enuring to the benefit of the producer 
of sugar, who is, if I may call him, a farmer. He is raising sugar instead of 
wheat, or he is raising sugar in two different forms. In the tropics he is raising 
sugar from sugar cane; in Canada and in other countries in the temperate 
zone he is raising it from beet root. 

I make this statement to begin with; the price of sugar in this and other 
countries depends solely on the cost of the raw material. 

Q. When you speak of sugar you mean refined sugar?—-A. Yes sir. The 
refiner occupies a somewhat similar position to the miller. I perhaps may go 
into detail a little— 

Q. Yes; it helps to lay the whole situation before us, and it will save time 
in the long run for you to put the whole thing before us.—A. I want perfectly 
frankly to put before the Committee everything I know. He occupies some- 
what the same position of the grower that the miller does to the grower of his 
raw products, which is wheat. We take an article of food which is not in a fit 
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state of consumption and we refine it to the highest degree, and then resell it; 
and I may say incidentially that I claim that in Canada we produce a refined 
article which is second to none produced in any other country in the world. Our 
business is this briefly: we buy our raw sugar naturally as cheaply as possible; 
we have to freight it to the refinery, we pay the customs duty, the current rate 
of exchange, because sugar on this side is sold on the basis of New York funds, 
and therefore if there is a discount in Canada we pay the discount; and we 
convert the raw product into the refined article, and our share consists in adding 
to the cost of the sugar laid down the margin which we have which covers the 
expense of refining, and a very modest profit to the refiner, as I shall show you, 
and in some cases no profit at all. 

Q. Your raw material, where does it come from?—A. Our raw material 
comes from the West Indies very largely, some from South America, but the 
sugar countries in the vicinity of this continent mostly. 

Q. You get great Seite from Cuba?—A. We get sugar from Cuba; 
we get sugar from the British West Indies under the preferential rate of duty, 
we get sugar from South ates sometimes from Brazil, sometimes from Peru, 
sometimes from Java, and in the old days we used to even get beet sugar here 
from the other side. 

Q. In comparison with your whole supply during the last year roughly 
what proportion would come from Cuba?—A. I have not got that exact 
statistic, but in speaking of the sugar industry Cuban raw sugar is taken as the 
standard on which other prices are based, and when I speak of the cost I speak 
of the cost in Cuba on which all other prices are practically based. To show 
you the smallness of the influence, to prove my statement, that the refiner 
can possibly have on the price of sugar—and I will give these in round figures, 
they may not be correct to a fraction of a cent—in round figures the cost 
of sugar in this country to the consumer is perhaps twelve or thirteen cents, 
something varying on what the retailer gets. The net difference between what 
his raw sugar costs the manufacturer and what he sells it for is in the vicinity 
of, varying at times, but somewhere in the vicinity of two cents; therefore what 
he can possibly influence is about one-sixth of the whole, that is to say, gentle- 
men, out of a dollar 16 cents is his possible sphere of influence; but out of 
this 16 cents at least eighty per cent is uncontrollable expenses, that is to 
say the expenses which he has to pay out for the work which he does; and he 
therefore only possibly controls 20 per cent of one-sixth, one-sixth being 16 
cents on the dollar, and one-twentieth of that is only a fraction over three cents 
on every dollar that he has got any influence on. Even if he were to work 
without a profit he could only influence it to that extent. Our price is based abso- 
lutely on the cost of the raw product laid down at our works. Our price goes 
up and it goes down in accordance with what our raw product costs us, and with 
the making of that price we have nothing, and can have nothing whatever to do. 
‘hat price is made irrespective of us by world conditions, and ali we can do 
is to get the sugar at the cheapest point and to base our prices on what it costs 
us; in other words the refiner does not make prices, he follows them; he is not 
responsible for higher prices, it is the grower in the tropics or elsewhere who 
fixes the price; the refiner is not a producer of raw material, he merely converts 
in into an edible form, and as I have shown, his influence on prices is and must 
be negligible. Now, we were asked to explain the relationship between the sugar 
industry of this country and other countries. That is a somewhat bread ques- 
tion. 

Q. You have been dealing with that to a certain extent already?—A. Yes, 
sir. It can only be done in a very sketchy way. But this may he said: sugar 
is grown all over the world. In the tropics it is produced from sugar cane; in 
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the temperate zone it is produced from beet root, and before the war the 
production from beet root was about the same as the production from cane, 
slightly larger, I believe; but owing to the war cane has gone ahead, and now 
the production is about two-thirds cane and one-third beet; but the beet sugar 
industry is getting on its feet, and the reason it is getting on its feet, and one 
of the main reasons is, that the price has gone up, and it is becoming profitable 
for the farmer to raise sugar. Now, the price of sugar is influenced all over 
the world nowadays owing to cheap freights, and so on, the price of sugar all 
over the world is more or less on a common basis. If there is a scarcity and a 
local rise in price anywhere, sugar flows in from all over and tends to reduce 
that price to one common level; that is speaking broadly. 

Q. Speaking generally the world is one market for sugar?—A. The world 
nowadays is one market for sugar owing to the means of communication being 
so much more diffused than they used to be. Incidentally this is a matter in 
which Canada and in which the Canadian farmer is also interested, because 
we have, gentlemen, in Canada, in Ontario, a beet sugar industry which started 
from small beginnigs, and has grown to be a very important one, and many 
millions of pounds of sugar are annually made in Canada from beet root, and 
incidentally the price which is received by the farmer for his beet root, for the 
crop that he raises, is absolutely dependent on the price of sugar. Therefore 
from the Canadian beet root farmer’s point of view as the price goes up it 
enures to his benefit; so that if we are all suffering from high prices there 
is one man at any rate that is coming out all right. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. Just in connection with that last statement that you made, that the 
farmer is benefited by the price of sugar, in what way is the grower of beets 
last year benefited by the price of sugar at the present time, or in what way 
will he benefit during the coming season?—-A. He will benefit hecause the 
price which he is paid per ton of beets is based on the price at which the sugar is 
sold in this country. I do not know the exact details; I am not in the business, but 
every cent advance in sugar means so much more a ton for his beet crop. 

Q. But the trouble is that most of those men who grew beets last year 
have already got their cheques for that crop; do you mean to infer that the 
sugar refineries will come along and send them an additional cheque?—A. 
Well, you would have to ask— 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Speaking for your own refinery?—A. I could not answer that; you wiil 
have to ask the beet man that question; I do not know whether he does it or 
not, but I think he will be able to show you that on his crop with the high 
prices of sugar the beet grower expects to benefit, and will raise more beets; 
I think he will show you that. ; 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Is it not a fact that these beet growers have already contracted a year 
ahead so much a ton for the beets?—A. I believe it is based on the price of 
Sugar; as the price of sugar rises the price per ton increases of the grower; 
I think I am correct in that. ; 

Then to come to another point, and showing further that the refiner is 
not responsible for the increase in price which has occurred this year; I will 
base this on the cost of Cuban raw sugar, 96 sugar delivered in New York, 
and in the period since January up to date the price of raw sugar has 
advanced from 34 cents to 64 cents. 
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[vy the Chairman: 


Q. What prices are you giving, the duty paid prices?—A. No, sir, C1 F 
New York. 

Q. Is there a duty on Cuban sugar into Canada?—A. Yes, $1.79 per — 
hundred pounds. ia 

Q. Why I ask that is because I have before me a memorandum prepared 
by the Bureau of Statistics giving me the price of raw sugar, 96 degrees Cuba, 
spot prices, duty paid in New York, and it ran from 2nd January $5.65 to the 
12th May $8.28, and I presume the difference between your figures and mine is 
that you have not included the duty and the compiler of the figures included 
it?—A. J thought it would be clearer to take it cost and freight New York, 
because then we add our duty, which is different from the States, and it gives 
the price. 

Q. I think your method is the better?—A. In any case, as you can see, 
the price has advanced 34 cents per pound, or $3.25 per hundred pounds. 

Q. Before you go from that, what is your price on the 2nd January, have 
you got it there?—A. I have not got the 2nd January; I have the low point in 
January up to to-day. 

Q. The low point in January was about the 19th or the 20th?—A. 31] 
think is correct. 

Q. That is the lowest price in January?—A. Yes. 

Q. $5.25 per hundred?—A. Yes. 

Q. And then are you taking the highest price in May?—A. The price I 
have taken at 64 cents, you must understand gentlemen, that the price varies 
irom day to day; I am giving what it is, it had gone up to $6.75 actually I 
believe—that was last month—but practically I am correct in saying it is 64 
cents or in that vicinity to-day. I have not received my telegram this morn- 
ing as I do every day in the year which may note a difference of one-eighth or 
one-quarter cent since this statement was made up. 

Q. Your latest figures, sir, show that between the lowest point in January 
to date there is a difference of $3.25 per 100 pounds, or in other words that 
the price has doubled.—A. The price is double, yes. Now in that same period 
the price to the retailer in Canada, the gross price that is—and I will show you 
it subject to a discount—has gone up from $8.05 per hundred to $11.10. That 
is the gross price to the retailer. 

Q. Just state those figures again please?—A. $8.05 in January, to $11.10. 
And in giving these prices, Mr. Chairman, I want to explain that this was com- 
piled before the budget was brought out, which reduced the duty on our raw 
sugar by 40 cents, which reduction in duty we immediately handed over to 
the public. 

Q. Did it make the same reduction on the refined?—A. 50 cents on the 
refined and 40 cents on raw, incidentally pocketing the loss which accrued on 
all our stocks on hand. But we followed it promptly and yesterday morning 
we went down. Now that shows that the advance to the retailer here was $3.05, — 
while the advance on the raw material was $3.25; but the comparison as regard 
the refiner, who is under examination, is different, because those two prices that 
I have given you, $8.05 and $11.10 are subject to a discount of 5 per cent, which 
is given to the wholesaler for selling sugar, and therefore we are giving a larger 
discount on the higher price as you can readily see, and that reduces the price 
which the refiner is receiving to the net price of $2.89 per 100 as compared 
with $3.25 which he is paying for his raw material. 

Q. In other words his raw material has gone up $3.25 a hundred and he 
has advanced the price to the consumer $2.85?—A. $2.89, sir. And this even 
does not tell the whole of the tale, because—for a reason which I will explain 
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later, and which is very little known, so I would ask your attention to it—it 
takes 107 pounds of raw sugar to make 100 pounds of granulated. Therefore as 
you will readily see, as the price of raw sugar advances, the loss, as we call 
it in refining, also increases. That is, as you see sir, if raw sugar costs the re- 
finer four cents, he loses 28; if it is eight cents, he loses 56 cents. 

Now there is another loss which he pockets or which goes into his working 
expenses; an increase of approximately 25 cents more. So that the net position 
of the refiner, is better by $2.64 as compared with the position of the producer 
of the raw material, of $2.25. That is to say that the refiner is absorbing on 
this advance 61 per cent per hundred pounds, and that 61 cents enures to the 
benefit of the consumer in this country. Now, Mr. Chairman, that is the gist 
or the nub of the case and I want to know if I have made it plain. 

Q. Your view is, Mr. Drummond, that you and the consuming public are 
all victims of circumstances over which we have no control?—A. Absolutely, 
sir, and in addition to that the refinery is actually suffering. 

Q. And you are hit worse than we are?—A. Yes, because I eat a little 
sugar myself, sir, and I suffer that way, and in my business I suffer severely, 
very severely. 

Your Commission is going into that a little later. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. Just a question there, Mr. Drummond. When does the raw product of 
Cuba come on the market?—A. It starts to come on in December, and it 
reaches its height about March, April, and May, and it tapers off perhaps in 
September, say in the next year. The beet sugar begins in California and warm 
climates about August and goes on until perhaps the end of the year, so that 
the two sort of dovetail. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. How far ahead do you lay in your stocks?—A. That is one of our 
difficulties as compared with the New York refiner. Sugar is coming into New 
York practicaly every day. There the refiner buys his sugar and perhaps sells 
it at the same time. We buy our sugar a month, sometimes two months and 
possibly more, in advance of the time we sell it; and where it works against us 
naturally is on a falling market. It works for us in a rising market; against us 
in a falling market, because by the time the sugar has arrived the price has 
dropped; and the loss, I would like to emphasize that, which the refiner suffers 
on the falling market, is greater than the gain he makes on a rising market, 
because as you see, on the rising market in place of basing it exclusively on 
replacement, we are absorbing part of the rise; we cannot help it. And on a 
falling market, not only does the price fall, but the demand, for business reas- 
ons, absolutely goes to pieces. Assume that there is an article begins to fall 
mm price; nobody wants to buy, and you have got to hold your stuff longer. 
That is one of the laws of trade. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. Mr. Drummond, I do not know whether you explained it to the Com- 
mittee before I came in but what different processes does this product go 
through from the time it leaves the grower until it reaches the refiner? Would 
you or the beet refiners consider the sugar beets as being their raw material? 
Would you call that their raw product? Is that what you refer to when you say 
that advanced, or is there another process between the grower and the refiner? 
—A. No, in the beet industry they produce it in one process from the beet to the 
sugar, the refined article. In the cane process, there is a preparatory stage 
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which is gone through in the tropics, and which produces an article that they 
call ‘96, crystals.” That is our raw product and then we put it through a fur- 
ther process. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What does “96” mean?—A. “96” means, sir, the test according to 
an instrument called the polariscope. The polariscope is an optical instrument 
which separates by a principle of light the rays of true sugar or crystallizable 
sugar from the rays of invert sugar or non-crystallizable sugar, and it shows 
you by the difference in the shade of the disc which you look at through a 
thing like a microscope, the different colours on different sides of the thing, 
and there is a scale which shows you how much crystallizable sugar there is 
in the product. They melt a certain fixed amount, and mix it in a certain pro- 
portion of water and find out how much crystallizable sugar there is. 96 means 
that there is 96 per cent of crystallizable sugar in the raw sugar, and that it 
also contains other products, which prevent, by any known means up to date, 
extracting the whole of that 96 pounds. It comes down so that you lose 7 
pounds, sir, that is the general acceptation. 

(. Before you pass to another phase of the subject, Mr. Drummond, what 
was the price laid down in Montreal, to the refiner, freight and duty paid, when 
sugar was $3.25?—A. I have not got that with me, sir. I was so intent on 
preparing this statement to answer the question that I have not got those sta- 
tistics with me. I would not like to give it without consulting my books. Some 
of the others may have it. 

Now dealing with the reasons for the higher cost of sugar. This is a deli- 
cate subject, because you will understand, sir, and gentlemen, that if the cause 
of the high price is natural the more you talk about it the worse it is going to 
eet. If it is artificial then the conditions are reversed. Now what I have to 
say on that is, that the cost of sugar varies like wheat or any other article in 
the world. When there is an abundance the price is low when there is a scarcity 
the price is high. Going back to the year 1920— 

Q. Just before you go to that, I would like to see what common ground we 
have. It would seem to me that scarcity is not the only reason for advance in 
prices; that scarcity or the fear of scarcity might put up the price——A. That is 
very apt. The fear of scarcity probably is just as influential and in fact worse. 
because it is hard to deal with. The fear of scarcity will put up the price. 

(). And although it is very hard to lead people astray when exact figures 
are known, it is possible to play on people’s fears, and thus increase prices, is 
it not?—-A. Yes, sir, it is possible. 

Q. We will examine that phase of the question after a while—A. My 
experience is that it is not necessary, that they do it for themselves. That 1s 
the people generally. They are apt to run away with mistaken ideas in my 
judgement. But in 1920, as I said, the price of sugar rose to a height that had 
never been known before. 22 or 24 cents, I forget the exact amount. And 
at the time no less an authority than Mr. Hoover made the public statement 
that sugar was going to be very expensive for the next several years to come. 
And, showing the danger of prophesying, within 18 months sugar was down to a 
cent and three-quarters per pound, away below the cost of production. So 
don’t ask me to prophesy; but sugar went down after that. Why I mention 
that is that after that enormous height it went down below the cost of pro- 
duction and then it reacted. During last year the price of sugar was very 
low, the cost of production gradually rising through the year, and the reason 
was that there were enormous stocks of raw sugar left over from the previous 
vear. There was a million and half tons of sugar carried over from the previous 
crop. 
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Q. What year was that?—A. That was the end of 1921. There was 
about a million and a half tons carried over which bore on the market in 1922. 
During the course of the year the low prices encouraged consumption to such 
an extent, and the world was so short of sugar, that the whole surplus was 
absorbed, and this year in place of having that surplus as compared with last 
year, our position to-day is that there is a very large deficit of sugar as com- 
pared with this same time last year. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. How do you reconcile your two statements, Mr. Drummond, that there 
were a million and a half tons carried over and yet the world was so short 
of sugar—A. I did not mean to say the world was so short of sugar; I mean 
to say the general stocks of the world had got down to a low point and the 
demand for consumption had reached a very low point, owing to the tremendous 
high price. When sugar had got down to a level where people could afford 
to buy it, the demand rose sufficiently to absorb that amount. 

Q. Where was the million and a half tons that was carried over?—A. It 
was in Cuba. 

Q. And carried over as raw material?—A. Yes, in the shape of raw sugar. 


By Mr. Munro: 


Q. I think the wholesaler that was here the other day informed us that 
the demand for sugar had not dropped appreciably because of the rise in price? 
—A. At the present time. 

Q. Yes.—A. Well, I would say that it is a fact, and we know it, that high 
prices check the consumption, and that is another reason why we don’t like 
high prices; they check consumption; they must; and low prices must encour- 
age consumption. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. As a matter of fact the consumption of sugar responds very quickly to 
variation in prices?—A. Yes, the consumption responds, although it does not 
respond the way it used to, because there was a time when people really 
economized. There are not a great many people economizing to-day unless 
they have to. s 

Q. You think the virtue of thrift is not as widespread as it used to be?— 
A. It is not perhaps so conspicuous. 

Q. I think that is true, Mr. Drummond, but I will ask this question, to 
see how near we are together as we go along. Is it your thought that there 
is a real scarcity of sugar in the world?—A. Well, I think that if we say—not 
perhaps that anyone will listen to me—that there is a real scarcity of sugar in 
the world and it were believed, what would be the result? That is what 
makes me conservative in answering that question. What would be the result 
if people did believe it? The inevitable result would be a further rise in sugar. 
__ Q. But must we not try to get at the facts? It seems to me that it 
is better to run that risk than to go on blindly, in the dark. That is my view. 
—A. Well then, sir, I will say this, that my conclusion is that the rise in price 
is natural, and not artificial, owing to the conditions as I know them. 


By Mr. Robinson: 

Q. Have you any figures to show the production in sugar? And to show 
that it has fallen off? It seems to me that we can get at that—A. Yes sir, the 
crop last year—I give these figures from memory, but they are substantially 
correct—was just on four million tons. That is the Cuban crop. You can 
take that, Mr. Chairman, as a sort of standard. It is about four million tons 
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and it is at least ten per cent less this year. Those are estimates that I see, 
I do not know that personally. 

Q. Are they based on official records?—A. Yes, but there are various 
estimators who actually give you different estimates. There is 3,700,000 and 
3,600,000 and you have got to more or less judge for yourself what is correct. 

Q. Do the Cuban authorities put anything out on this themselves?—A. 
There are a number of statistics given. There are two or three recognized 
authorities like Hinely and Gumameyer. He must be a Cuban, who produces 
estimates every year of the Cuban crop and the figures are based largely on 
them. 

Q. What are they, exporters of raw sugar?—A. No sir, they are statis- 
ticlans pure and simple. But they suffered this year from drought. The 
reason was they suffered from a drought in Cuba. ; 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Is this a crop that they can go in and out of? Is it an annual crop?—A. 
It is an annual crop, but if they grow sugar, so far as my knowledge goes, they 
could not change and grow wheat or anything else, they grow sugar year in 
and year out. 

Q. And this year it is very low and they cannot get out of it at all, they 
have to grow it for next year—A. Yes, it is planted for next year. 

Q. Describe it so that we can understand it. Suppose that sugar is high 
and that I am a Cuban farmer and think of going into sugar. When can I 
plant it?—A. I cannot answer that. 

Q. Does the crop planted this spring bear fruit this year?—A. No, the 
canes go on, but I must throw myself on your mercy as to that: I am not a 
farmer and I do not know the exact history of the plant. Probably someone 
else will tell us. Some gentleman behind me says three years. 


Mr. Muwro: I think it continues on from year to year like raspberry 
bushes. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. When do you get your first crop?—A. I am told at the end of three 
years. The grower is a victim of circumstances. He is in the unfortunate 
position of most farmers, he has to grow it and trust that the price will be 
right. He cannot help himself on that. 

Q. Is he in the same unfortunate position as the wheat grower, there is 
an exchange and manipulation of prices by those who do not grow or refine 
sugar but who speculate in it?—A. Yes, there is speculation in sugar. 

Q. Where does that take place?—A. It takes place all over the world. There 
is a Sugar Exchange in New York; one in London; and wherever sugar 1s 
handled, there is a market. 

Q. There is speculation, even with the refiner?—A. The refiners unfortu- 
nately, sir, are necessarily speculators. If we could eliminate that risk I would 
be happy. 

Q. Let me understand. You get your cable or your telegram from New 
York this morning. If the price was up half a cent a pound what would you 
do?—A. If we thought that was a genuine advance and not merely a temporary 
fictitious advance. 

Q. How would you know the difference between a speculative advance and 
a genuine advance, when you receive a telegram that sugar is up half a cent?— 
A. I would judge from my general knowledge of conditions. Ii sugar advances 
we would advance our price, if it declined we would put down our price. That 
is the principle we follow. 
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Q. Therefore, if you buy two months ahead and sugar goes up three cents 
a pound, naturally you get smaller profits?—A. Yes, sir, and if it goes down| 
three cents a pound we lose it. 
Q. Are you like the general public, do you generally buy heavier when it 

is going up?—A. Yes, we are human, I expect we do. 

Q. But you know? You do not have to guess at the methed you are fol- 
lowing, Mr. Drummond?—A. Well, I base my purchases naturally on my view 
of the market. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. And if you consider that the market is going up, you will buy to-day, 
because you may think that this time next week it may be very much higher?— 
A. Yes, that is inevitable. If I think it is going down, I will try to reduce my 
commitments, knowing that when sugar does go down not only will I have to 
take a lower price for my product, but I will get the dreg of the market, I will 
not be able to sell it. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. And you buy for future delivery?—A. We buy to provide for our wants, 
and necessarily in advance. 

Q. For future delivery?—A. Yes, but as short a time as we can get it in, 
handle it and refine it, and sell it to fill our demands. 

Q. Can you sell that option again without really taking the sugar?—A. It 
is not an option; it is an actual purchase of the sugar. 

Q. It is not like a wheat exchange?—A. No, we don’t buy on the exchange 
at all; we buy direct from the grower or through an agent. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. In Cuba itself—A. Well, the Cubans have agents in New York and we 
buy there. 

Q. Let me just ask you this question about the world’s supply. Are you 
familiar with Willett & Grey’s estimates of sugar?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are they regarded as accurate?—A. Well, they are. 

Q. As accurate as people are who are dealing with things which are more 
or less estimated?—A. Yes, they are well known. 

Q. I take from the Weekly Statistical Sugar Trade Journal, of the issue 
of the 28th April, 1923, the following figures:—grand total cane and beet sugar, 
18,212,839 long tons. I think sugar is all computed in long tons?—A. Yes, 
those are long tons. 

Q. That is compared to last year’s total crop, 17,699,659; compared with 
the year before, 1920-1921 of 16,748,601, an estimated increase in the world’s 
production of this year over last year, of 513,182 long tons, or in round figures, 
half a million long tons more. Now, if those were correct, there would hardly 
be a shortage, would there?—A. Yes, but you have to go back to a good many 
years to find out what the consumption of the world was, say before or during 
the war. We are getting back and we are almost back to what the consumption 
Was ten years ago, whereas undoubtedly the consumption must have increased 
in the last ten years. Now, could I go on? 

Q. Yes.—A. Just a word in regard to our system, that personally we sell 
to the wholesaler at a price. He is supposed to turn over the sugar to the 
Tetailer, and we pay him a commission for that of 6 per cent on the gross. Te 
turns over the sugar to the retailer, and the retailer adds whatever he is able to, 


pretty much, to that, and sells it to the consumer. 
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By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. Do you only sell through the wholesaler?—A. No, sir, not only through 
the wholesaler, but our system of distribution is mainly through the wholesaler. 
We sell to the manufacturer. Our principle is this, that we will sell to any- 
body who comes in with the cash and whose credit is good for a car of sugar. 
That is our principle. As a matter of fact, it works out that the wholesaler 
buys the domestic sugar, and also the various others, like the departmental 
stores and so on. 

Q. When you sell to a retailer in carload lots, is the freight prepaid, or 
do you charge up the freights?—A. We have a price fixed, based on this system 
of equalized rates all over the country, the net result of which is that we 
absorb a certain amount of the freight; that is, we sell sugar in other points ° 
than Montreal at a lesser price than the Montreal price, plus the freight. We 
absorb some of the freight. 

(. So that there really is no competition among the refiners in regard to 
the location of these refiners. For instance, a sugar refinery in Western Ontario 
—the rates are the same, though the shipment came from Montreal for points 
in Ontario. Equalized rates prevail all over the province?—A. Equalized 
rates prevail and each refiner pays the freight, whatever it may be. 

Q. What are those rates based on. How do you arrive at the rates which 
prevail and are in effect among all the refiners and the wholesale houses?—A. 
The equalized rate system is the child of the wholesaler. 

Q. Of the wholesaler?—A. Of the wholesaler. 

Q. Which you observe?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, I have some rates here which you charge. For instance, the rate 
to Toronto is 34 cents per hundred pounds, is that not correct?—A. The rate 
which we charge? 

Q. To Toronto, to be prepaid.—A. I think it is 28 cents. 

Q. That would be with a reduction given, or a discount?—A. No. I think 
our rate is 28 cents, but I am not so familiar with that part of it. 

Q. You have not those rates with you?—A. No, I have not. 

Q. The rates to Oshawa, I believe are 19 cents per hundred pounds, more 
than they are to Toronto. Shipping from Montreal to Oshawa you would 
charge 19 cents per hundred pounds more than you would if you sent it to 
Toronto?—A. Well, I have not the rates before me, and I could not answer 
that specific question, but I can say this, that the net result to the refiner is 
that he pays part of the freight. He absorbs part of the freight. 

Q. Why this discrimination in certain sections of the country? For instance, 
shipping from Chatham to London the rate would be 43 cents, and shipping from 
Montreal to London it would be 43 cents. There must be some understanding 
among the refiners in regard to this matter, and I would like to know what 
the rates are based on. For instance, you ship to Brantford at 42 cents per 
hundred pounds and to London at 43 cents per hundred pounds and all the 
intervening points between are from 62 to 68 cents, or a difference of 20 cents per 
hundred pounds more; 62 cents per hundred pounds to Woodstock and 43 cents 
per hundred pounds to London?—A. I cannot answer your question by the 
book, because I have not got the figures, but I can re-iterate my statement 
that the refiner absorbs part of the freight. I would say this, that this equalized 
rate system was investigated and a report was made, which I hold in my hand, 
by a Mr. O’Connor of Ottawa, who was the Cost of Living Commissioner, and 
it was published in 1917, and his conclusion, after a study of this rate system, 
which is very intricate and very involved, was this. He says, “we strongly 
reached the conclusion that notwithstanding, the system of sale and the system 
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of distribution, have been and are fair and indeed beneficial in their operations 
to the public.” That is the report of an expert who spent a month in investigating 
this system. 

Q. With all due respect to Mr. O’Connor’s opinion, there is a difference 
of 20 cents per hundred pounds bctween those two intervening points, Brani- 
ford and London, of which I have spoken, and people can go to either one or 
the other and purchase sugar and come back to these intervening points and 
have a profit of about 20 cents per hundred pounds on the sugar.—A. They 
could go to these, but they would have to freight it to these intervening points. 

Q. Why would not they give these intervening points the same rate that 
they give for the greater destination. Woodstock, for instance, is the county 
town of the County I come from. The rate is 62 cents per hundred pounds.—A. 
I am not an expert on this th.ng. I believe, as a matter of fact, that there are 
two or three people who exactly understand the operation of this system, and 
the general results of it, I believe, with Mr. O’Connor, are beneficial to the 
public, but as to the details, that does not come within my duties and I cannot 
give you an answer to that. 

But I an give you an answer to this, which affects my answer, that I 
know we pay part of the freight. 

Q. You are a large dealer in sugar, and a manufacturer. Surely you 
understand something of the basis upon which these rates are fixed. You 
will not sell to the retailer only with the price prepaid—A. Yes, but you will 
understand that I am in a large organization. My duties consist of certain 
things, and I am not familiar with this. 

Q. But there is no competition— 


Mr. HaMMeEL.L: This is not relevant to the question at all. The Honour- 
able Member was absent from the Committee for two or three days when the 
whole question was gone into, and it has satisified the rest of the Committee. 
If the gentleman would read the reports, he would get his information. We 
are holding up this investigation, and covering up our reports with repeated 
evidence. 

The CHarrMan: I think Mr. Sutherland is very much interested in this 
question. We have had grocers. Mr. Pyke gave us his view of the matter. It 
is not a very clear one. One of the largest refiners in the country, does not 
say in so many words, but for instance, it is something like the things abcui 
religion: it is a great mystery. I would like to understand why between two 
different points the price should be different than at either end of the district, 
and although we have gone into it with Mr. Pyke, I would not like to rule the 
questions out of order. I presume Mr. Sutherland will bring his questions to a 
close shortly, and I do not want to interfere. 


Mr. Sur#ErRLAND: If you are satisfied with the explanation which has 
been given, I am quite satisfied not to ask any further questions on the matter, 
if the matter has been cleared up to your satisfaction. 

The CHatRMAN: I would not like to say I was entirely satisfied, but the 
explanation, as I understand it, given by Mr. Pyke, was this: that there were 
certain shipping points to which carload lots would, according to the ordinary 
custom, be sent, and that the rates at points which were not what might be 
called carload lot points was based on the rate to the nearest carload point, 
plus the local freight rate from the carload point to the place in question. 
That, as I recollect it, was the explanation given by Mr. Pyke. He did not 
clear the thing up entirely with.me, but that was the explanation, if I recollect, 
that was given. I do not know whether we should perhaps spend much time on 
it, but one or two more questions I would be glad to permit. 
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By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. Notwithstanding the statement made by the member for Muskoka, 
I have read the proceedings before the Committee as much as I could, and 
those points which are in the non-competiting points, are not for broken lots, 
but for carload lots, and why these people should be discriminated against is 
a matter I would like to find out, from one of the largest dealers in the 
country. 


_ The Cuatrman: I think that is a matter of distribution, which is really 
“ raga of the wholesalers, and that he does not thoroughly understand it 
umself, 


The Wirness: Your explanation was very clear as to the principle. 1 
think that is the principle as to the equalized rate system, and on the whole 
1 have accepted it—it came down to us, being in vogue for a great many 
years, and I do not know this, that we had been discriminated knowingly against 
in one case. The system works out that we pay part of the cost. We pay 
part of this cost of distribution. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. And the people between those intervening points pay the difference 
where the rates are higher?—A. Well, the equalized rate system, I believe, is 
in no case greater than the freight, the through freight. I think I am correct 
in that. 

Q. But there is no competition among the refiners as to location, as to 
preference given to any one, whether you are convenient to a refinery or not. 
The same rates prevail all over?—A. No, sir, because in Montreal the rate is 
the flat price, $11.10. It is the flat price in Montreal. In Toronto it would be 
28 cents more. 


Mr. Gaxprner: I submit that if Mr. Sutherland desires to cross-questiza 
this witness, he should be given the opportunity to do so. I cannot see why 
there should be the discrimination as outlined by Mr. Sutherland, and it is the 
duty of the Committee to go into the real reason. 


The CHaAtRMAN: The only suggestion is that Mr. Drummond has told us 
very frankly he does not understand the system himself, and I doubt whether 
we will get anything more out of him, because I have no doubt that when he 
says that, it is true. 

Mr. SuTHERLAND: Probably he could tell where we could get the informa- 
tion. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 

Q. Have you any gentlemen among the refiners who could throw light on 
this question?—A. I would say that this being a grocer’s system, I should say 
that the proper person to throw light on it was the representative of the grocers, 
whom I understand has already been before you gentlemen. That would be 
my idea. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. I am quite sure you would be willing to give us any information you 
have?—A. I am ready to give you anything, but I do not want to pose about 


a thing I do not know anything about. _ 
Q. If you care to sit down, you may sit down. It would be more comfortable. 


—A. Thank you very much. When I have finished my statement, I will. 
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By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. Do you infer by your answer that you would allow the wholesale grocers 
to dictate to you the policy as to the distribution of sugar?—A. Well, I would 
not say there was any dictation about it. 

Q. What is it then?—A. I would not say there was any dictation. It was 
made by them and accepted originally many many years ago by us, as the 
fairest system that we could evolve for the distribution of sugar. 

Q. Can you substantiate really that it is a fair system whereby all inter- 
vening points have to pay a higher rate for sugar that does not have to travel 
so far. Can you really claim that it is a fair system?—A. You have to have 
some sort of a system. You either have to have this system; that would be 
price in your home town, plus the actual price to any one point. That is one 
system. Another system, which is used by some manufacturers, is to make 
one price all over the whole country, so that anybody in any part of the country 
can buy at the same price. The third is the equalized rate system. Against 
every one of these comes the possibility of the accusation of discrimination. 
If you make one price over the whole country, why should the man starting 
from Montreal pay as much as the man in Toronto or Winnipeg and so on? 
He, of course, endeavoured to reach the most equitable system. That was his 
idea, to make it one all over. 

Q. This equalization system which you have in effect at the present time is 
a system which does not equalize costs, where people at intervening points pay 
more than at points far away. That is not equalization—A. I would not admit 
that that was the case without absolute proof of it. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. By way of illustration: there is a sugar refinery in Chatham; a retailer in 
Hamilton orders a carload of sugar and the rate charged is 35 cents per hundred 
pounds, which he has to pay the refiner when sugar is shipped to him. A dealer 
in Dundas, which is five miles closer to London, is charged 56 cents per hundred 
pounds, or 21 cents more; if it were shipped a little farther, to Hamilton in a 
carload lot and prepaid, why should that system prevail?—A. Actually the 
freight rates work in that very same way. I used to be in the coal business. 
It used to cost us $1.69 to bring coal from the Maritime Provinces to Montreal. 
Years ago, I am not sure as to the cent, but it used to cost us $2.32 to take it~ 
to Riviere du Loup, and I certainly never understood it, but it was a fact, I 
can assure you of that. 

Q. We are to understand that the refiners accept the rate which has been 
fixed by the wholesale sugar dealers. Is that a fair assumption, that this 
equalized rate has been fixed by the wholesale grocers and you accept those 
rates?—A. We agreed to— 

Q. You agreed with them?—A. Yes, but I might say it is very many 
years ago; going on for I think thirty or forty years at least. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Might I just make this suggestion, that I can see the unfairness in this, 
but I think if there is an unfairness it is an unfairness which those who estab- 
lished the freight rates are more responsible for even than the grocers and 
refiners. I have never been able to understand on what basis freight rates are 
based. They are a great mystery too.—A. Inscrutable, sir. 

Q. Go ahead with your statement. I will allow you to finish and then we 
will ask you some questions—A. Now, I would come to another point, and I 
would like ‘to read this, because I think you will agree it is necessary: ‘‘ No 
survey of the sugar industry of Canada would be complete without a review of 
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the situation in which the refining interests were placed through the operations 
of the Government, through the Board of Commerce, in the year 1920.” At 
that time the Government took complete control of the sugar industry through 
the agency of the Board, and the result of it was the refiners were involved in 
enormous losses. In 1920, sugar raised from 114 cents in January, to 224 
cents in May, the same month we are in. The Board of Commerce refused to 
allow the refiners to sell their product on the basis of replacement cost of their 
raw material, which is the only sound business principle, and our experience of 
that experiment, which was tried out by the Government, proves the truth of 
this. We pointed out to the Board that unless we were permitted to establish 
reserves to meet the inevitable losses that would follow a decline in price that 
we would meet with distaster. While admitting the soundness of our conten- 
tion, the Board refused our request, but they gave us an undertaking that they 
would protect us on a falling market, which was inevitably coming, to the same 
extent that they had protected the consumer on the rising market. They failed 
to implement their promise, and the Government failed to make them imple- 
ment it, and the refiners were left to meet the falling prices which occurred 
towards the end of the year and brought down prices to 73 cents by the Ist 
of December. In England the Sugar Commission also—what they called the 
Sugar Commission handled the whole of the sugar interests in that country, 
and when they wound up they lost millions of pounds, instead of putting it on 
the refiners. Now at that time, gentlemen, we stated to the Government that 
our loss, if we had to sell at a certain price, would amount to nine and one 
half million dollars. If we had to sell at a further reduction, it would amount 
to 19 million dollars. Now I want to tell you gentlemen that we were too con- 
servative in those figures. The loss was even greater than the higher of those 
two figures, so that the industry, through no fault of its own, in the year 1920, 
under Government control, was saddled with a loss from which it is doubtful 
if it will ever recover. In this connection I want to say that it is generally 
supposed—this is one of the most popular conceptions of it—that refining is an 
extraordinary lucrative business. Now, an investigation was made at that 
time, covering the years 1913 to 1919. An average taken of the net profit of 
the refiners over that period, which you will realize, sir, covered the period of 
the war, when abnormal profits were quite the rule, and it was found that the 
average profit of the refiner was just one-fifth of a cent per pound over that 
term of years. One-fifth of one cent per pound. Nothing but a very large turn- 
over enabled the refiners to make any profits whatever. This figure of one-fifth 
of one cent is borne out by this same report by Mr. O’Connor in 1917, in which 
ke found the average profit—he has it here—was 21 cents per hundred pounds, 
just on a one-fifth of a cent per pound. He says, “ of the six refiming companies 
in that year, two failed to show a profit, and one made a large loss.” This 1s 
an extraordinarily interesting report of Mr. O’Connor’s, and has a bearing on 
my statement in regard to the cost, the responsibility for prices. Here is what 
Mr. O’Connor said: “as I have said, refiners are dominated always by the raw 
sugar market. Whether that comes up or down, they follow it.” The Cuban 
crop of raw cane sugar, controls the crop in Canada. What we have said for 
the responsibility of the higher prices was laid at the door of the grower, and 
this report bears us out. The advance of the raw market was $3.25; the 
advance of the refiners of Canada was 61 cents less, which the consumer of 
Canada got. It is much better for us to deal with the low market than the 
high market. Our loss is less. It takes one-half the money to finance the 
operatons as you can readily see, and I tell you gentlemen that since 1920 
finance has been a serious consideration of the refiners of this country. I trust 
I am not tedious, Mr. Chairman. I want to deal briefly with this statement. 
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This statement was compiled before the budget was brought down on Friday 
by the Minister of Finance, and I would be pleased to deal with it, because it 
is extremely interesting to us, at least. The net results of that budget very 
briefly put are these; the duty on refined sugar, non-preferential was reduced 
from $2.39 to $1.89 per hundred, that is 50 cents reduction. The duty on raw 
sugar, non preferential, was reduced from $1.69 to $1.29, that is 40 cents reduc- 
tion. The apparent protection of the refiner was reduced from 70 cents to 60 
cents, that is 10 cents, and I say apparent protection, because owing to the fact 
you have to buy 107 pounds of raw to make 100 pounds of refined your real 
protecticn is not as big as it appears; you have to pay that extra 7 per cent 
duty. On preferential sugar the figures were, refined $1.79 to $1.09, 70 cents 
reduction on refined. Raw sugar 85 to 45, 40 cents reduction, an apparent 
protection reduction from 94 cents to 64, 30 cents per hundred, and in addi- 
tion the dumping clause was taken away when sugar rose above a price of 8 
cents per pound. With your permission I would like to say a word on that, 
because it is of vital importance to the refining industry, and so vital that I 
hesitate to put into words what I think the result of it may be. The dumping 
clause very briefly is this; it states that when an article of a kind made in Can- 
ada is imported into Canada at less than the fair market value of the article 
when sold for home consumption in the country whence exported. that an addi- 
tional duty not to exceed 15 per cent ad valorem should be levied. This clause 
was designed to prevent unfair competition through the sale of products from 
abroad at less than their home value, and it is of special importance in an 
article in which the price varies so rapidly and so violently as sugar, for this 
reason, that as you can understand very readily with sugar rising from Janu- 
ary to May in this year by 34 cents a pound, there are opportunities for opera- 
tors to buy large quantities of sugar, a lucky operator I will put it, to buy a 
large quantity of sugar and to hold it up till the price has perhaps gone up one 
cent a pound, and then, as happens in the speculative market, when the market 
hesitates and shows signs of perhaps going back, he has the opportunity with 
the dumping clause eliminated, of dumping this sugar into Canada at a price 
poenee the Canadian refiner can then buy his raw product and make it into 
refined. 
By Mr. McMaster: 


__ Q. Who is the lucky operator you speak of? Is he a refiner or a speculator 
in sugar?—A. I would say a speculator in sugar, but I was going to answer 
that his name was legion on a rising market. If the price of sugar were on a 
stable basis this would not be so important, but as everybody knows there is 
a rising market there is always speculation, and it is on a rising market that 
this is especially dangerous. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. Do these speculators not tend to increase the market, to make the 
price increase?—-A. I should say they do, sir. 

Q. If they were eliminated, if those fellows were cut out, what effect 
would that have on the ultimate price?—A. I do not know, it would depend— 
I would say this—more on the basic conditions of the industry. I have no 
use for the speculator, but there he is. At this very day, sir, we are in the 
position that sugar in the hands of the speculator can be imported into Canada 
and might be imported into Canada and sold at a price that might put us 


out of business. 
By Mr. McMurray: 


_ Q. Do these speculators ever attempt to corner the sugar market?—A. No 
sir, I don’t think you could corner it, because it is too big. 
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Q. You see no evidences of attempting corners of the market?—A. I do 
not think it could be cornered. Mr. McMaster gave us statistics to show 
eighteen million tons of sugar; well, sugar at 6} cents a pound, that is $150 a 
ton— 

Q. Still he would not have to buy all that sugar to corner the market, a 
pretty small percentage of it would corner the market?—A. I do not know 
much about it, but I would not think it could be done. There are corners of 
course, local and small ones, but I would not imagine it could be done. I am 
very nearly through, but with your permission I would like to just repeat 
the points which I have endeavoured to make to you. Firstly, I think I 
have demonstrated it is in the interests of the refiners to have cheap and not 
dear sugar. 

Secondly, the price of sugar is based solely on the cost of the raw material 
over which the refiner in this country has no control whatever. ; 

Thirdly, the margin or the difference between the price that the refiner 
pays for his raw product and the price at which he sells is to-day less than one- 
fifth of the whole, and of this one-fifth only a very small proportion is under 
the control of the refiner, because the large proportion of it goes in actual 
expenses. 

Fourthly, although the cost of raw sugar has risen since January by $3.25 
per hundred, in that time the increase of the refiner has been 61 sents less per 
hundred than the increase enjoyed by the grower and that difference has been 
assumed to the benefit of the consumer in Canada. 

Fifthly, I venture this opinion, that the rise in sugar is natural and not 
artificial. I give that merely as an opinion for what it is worth. 

Q. Is the grower getting a higher price per bushel?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. The big season is from December to May, would not most of that sugar 
be out of the hands of the grower by this time?—A. Oh no, sold right along; 
I say the big season, the height of the season is the point where it reaches a 
height and gradually tapers off. It goes on from November right up to the 
next August or September I would say, I am not just sure. 

Q. There are some months in which there is a very big move?—A. The 
move depends more on the consumption, yes, but the months of the largest 
consumption of sugar are in the summer when preserving and so forth is on. 

Q. I am talking of the months of largest delivery by the grower?—A. He 
would not deliver it unless he had sold it. 

Q. Is he fixed financially so that he can own his crop?—A. I could not 
answer that question. But I know it is a fact that the large month of con- 
sumption is in the summer, and that is when the largest amounts are sold. 

Q. I want to get to the point of the man who grows the sugar, and when he 
parts with it?—-A. He parts with when there is a purchaser, and the pur- 
chaser is there in larger quantity in the summer than any other time; that is 
what I would think would be the natural answer. 

Then in 1920 under government control the refining industry suffered a 
staggering loss, and through no fault of its own, and under circumstances that : 
consider, gentlemen, entitle us to the sympathy and not the condemnation 0 ) 
every fair minded man such as I think this committee consists of. 

Q. To go back to that point as to the producer selling the crop, do br 
stock up very largely in your refinery?—A. No sir, our stocking would depen 
on what it was costing us to lay the stuff down, and what we thought the 


market was going to be. 
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Q. That is not any answer. My question was do you stock up very 
largely at any time; never mind the circumstances?—A. At some times to a 
larger extent than others, yes. 

Q. To a very large extent?—A. Approximately— 

Q. To what extent?—A. I could not say. 

Q. Two or three months ahead?—A. Oh, no, I should think if we had a 
month’s supply—well, it might run over a month, because we are also dependent 
on this, we are dependent on selling our sugar, so if we had a considerable 
stock or even a medium stock and we were unable to sell our sugar, the sugar 
would then pile up in our warehouses, and it sometimes does pile up to a large 
extent. 

Q. But you do anticipate your requirements by buying large quantities of 
raw material?—A. We use our judgment on that, and if we did not the profit 
in refining does not admit of making many mistakes. 

Q. So that you have to make a little by speculation?—A. Well, I don’t 
like to be put down as a speculator, but we have to buy when we think the 
market is good; like everybody else in the world, a lot of business consists in 
that. 

Q. The point I am trying to get at is this advance is not going back to the 
real producer of sugar, because if he is like the grower of wheat his deliveries 
are very heavy in two or three months. People eat bread all the year round, 
but the farmer markets his wheat in about three months; now, I am wondering 
if the producer of sugar is in the same boat?—A. I would say not as compared 
to that, because his crop goes over eight or nine months, and there is a period 
of heavy consumption, that would be the difference, there is a period of heavy 
consumption of his products, which is in the summer months towards the end 
of his crop. 

Q. What is his harvest?—A. It goes over— 

The CHAIRMAN: December to June, six months?—A. Later than that, sir. 

Q. I am taking this from the Willett & Gray’s estimate of it, which says 
from December to June?—A. It actually runs over that. I am nearly finished. 
I was alluding to the loss that we suffered under government control, and this 
loss was sustained through the theory that prices should not be based on the 
cost of replacement of goods. 

Ninth, I think I have demonstrated, instead of being an unduly profitable 
business the net gain of the refiners is very small over a period of years, 
amounting as I have said, to only one-fifth of a cent per pound. I have only 
one thing to say in conclusion, and that is that I am even sorry that this investi- 
gation did not take place earlier, and that we were not called to give you the 
facts so that you would have been familiar with them, and some echoes of them 
might even have reached the Minister of Finance before we received the treat- 
ment we did, because it is an extremely serious thing for us. I would like to 
impress that on the committee, in as far as it lies in my power, that we have 
received a very very staggering blow in this budget, and investigation may not 
interest us very much longer if it is carried out as it is proposed now. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I hope you are not adumbrating that it will be a post mortem rather 
than an ante mortem ceremony?—A. We are not dead yet, but we are not 
very well. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. The witness made a statement with regard to financing, that that was 
@ serious consideration during the last two or three years; will the witness give 
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us some information with regard to how it is a serious question; can you not 
get proper financial accommodation? 


By the Chairman: 


Q. He is a Director of the Bank of Montreal, he should be able to tell 
you.—A. Yes, but you cannot get financial accommodation without paying for it. 
By Mr. Gardiner: ! 

Q. Does that mean to say that you are paying too high for the accommo- 
dation—A. No, I don’t think we are paying too high, but it is a heavy item. 

Q. How is it a serious consideration if you can get sufficient money at a 
reasonable rate of interest?—-A. Because it amounts to a very serious amount 
in the case of a company. 

Q. I presume the consumer would eventually pay for that accommodation? 
—A. If he does not, sir, we will be out of business, naturally. 

Q. How is it a serious consideration—I took it from your remarks you 
were having difficulties in financing?—A. We certainly do have difficulties in 
providing, especially when prices go up, and when sugar is $200 a ton instead 
of $100 a ton, necessarily our financing is on a more serious basis, because it 
will need exactly double the amount of money. 

Q. Have you any difficulty in getting it?—A. We have great difficulty in 
getting it, and we have to give every security as far— 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. What bank do you do your business with?—A. Since 1854 with the Bank 
of Montreal; we have been in existence since 1854, sixty-nine vears. 

Q. You will be in business for sixty-nine years more?—A. I am afraid I 
won't. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Just let us go back to this question as to whether there is a real, 
shortage or not; you incline to the opinion that there is a real shortage; I have 
brought before you Willet and Grey’s estimate which shows the estimated 
increase in the world’s production of this year over last year is just about half 
a million long tons, and I have also in my hand a memorandum which is issued 
I think week by week by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Washington, called Foreign Crops and 
Markets, which practically agrees. I won’t bother the Committee with the 
details, but it practically agrees within a very few thousand tons, with the 
estimate of Willet and Grey, and I would say from the little investigation that 
I have made that the scarcity of the world’s supply was by no means definitely 
ascertained. I know that there are different estimates made, some larger and 
some smaller, but from all I can learn it would look as if the world’s supply 
was not less than last year?—A. Mr. Chairman, you have to take the position 
as it exists to-day; what is the supply of sugar available from now on to the 
time that we will get to the new crop, or for the balance of the year? And 
those figures as nearly as I can possibly get at them show, as compared with 
last year on this continent at least, they show a tremendous shrinkage from 


last year. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. What do you mean by available?—A. I mean to say the stock on hand, 
and the balance of the production that has still to come out. You see the crop 
is not finished, there is so much, the crop is estimated at three million six, or 
something like that, there has been produced so much out of that crop already, 
therefore so much more to come out; there is also a stock in Cuba of so many 
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hundreds of thousands of tons, and taken together those represent the available 
supply for the balance of the season. At this date you see the Chairman is 
telling of the whole crops of the world as they appeared say on January Ist, but 
we have proceeded so far, and we have produced so much and consumed so 
much, and the available supply that is left is what determines the price. 

Q. Have you any figures available showing the stocks in refineries?—A. I 
do not think so, no, sir. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Drummond, I have before me a clipping from the New York Evening 
Post, entitled: “Concerning the production of Sugar in Cuba, April 10th,” which 
reads as follows: 


“Cuban sugar crop, Federal refining’—that is the Federal Sugar 
Refining Company—“says output to date ahead of last year. Cuba’s 
sugar production to date of the present crop is more than three-quarters 
of a million tons ahead of that at the corresponding time last year, 
reports the Federal Sugar Refining Company in its review of the industry. 
Up to March 31st, according to cable advices from Federal representa- 
tivés on the Island, production this year totals 2,755,785 tons. Last year 
at the corresponding date the total was 1,986,956 tons. A. difference in 
favour of this year’s crop of 768,829 tons. In connection with the Cuban 
Department of Agriculture’s estimates of an outturn of 3,500,000 tons 
Federal points out that this means that from April 1st Cuba will have 
to produce only 744,215 tons. Last year during the same period 2,900,233 
tons were produced; while to reach the Federal estimate only 1,347,072 
tons would have to be produced.” 


Now of course I am dealing with a subject about which personally 
I know nothing, Mr. Drummond, but if that estimate of the Federal 
Sugar Refining Company is correct, the Cuban crop is not going to be smaller 
this year than it was last year. And the estimates given by the American 
Bureau of Agriculture, Economics, and by Willett & Grey’s estimates are appar- 
ently right —A. Well, Mr. Chairman, those figures really answer the question, 
and show what I mean by taking the present position. Last year, if I get 
you rightly, up to date there had been produced two million? 

Q. 2,755,000, that is this year’s production, but last year at a corresponding 
date the total was only 1,986,956; a difference in favour of this year’s crop 
of in round figures, three quarters of a million?—A. Yes, sir, but look at it 
in this way; last year the total crop was 3,996,000 tons. 

Q. That is Willett & Grey’s estimate—A. And out of that, at this date 
last year 1,986,000 tons had been produced, leaving yet to come out the 
difference between those two figures, that is, 2,100,000 tons. Now this year 
the total estimate that you gave of the crop was 3,500000 tons. Production 
to date 2,755,000 tons. Leaving yet to be produced 744,000 tons as compared 
with 2,100,000 tons last year. 

Q. I think we are getting at cross purposes, Mr. Drummond. The gist 
of this article which I will pass you after you have finished your examination, 
so that you can correct me if I have taken a wrong meaning, is that the 
American authorities, their Government authorities, estimate the crop in round 
figures at 4,000,000, for the Cuban crop. The Willett & Grey estimate is 
4,000,000 about?—A. Well, sir, that has been reduced by those parties since 
then to between three million five and three million six or so. The estimates 
have been reduced by all these parties to between 34 and 33 millions. They 
have been reduced to that. 
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Q. Perhaps you will be able to put those before us, because on the latest 
figures I have been able to get I do not see any such reduction. There have 
been estimates made but you can check that. Now turning from the Cuban 
supply, is there any substantial difference from the latest figures you have got 
to what Willett & Grey gives in round figures of 18,213,000 tons? That is 
their estimate on the 26th April, 1923. Have you any later figures than that?— 
A. Those are the estimates made up at the beginning of the season and they 
reprint them throughout the year, every second or third number I think, 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Without any revision?—A Well if the Cuban crop is down there at 
four million, Mr. Chairman? 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The Cuban crop is down at four million—-A. Well, the estimate of the 
Cuban crop has been reduced to three million six or three million seven or three 
million five since that date. 500,000 tons would be about three per cent and 
the bulk of that is in the Cuban crop. 

Q. Now turning to the situation in Canada when the sharp upward move- 
ment began. When was that, do you remember?—A. It began in January. It 
sagged off a little in the beginning of January until it reached the low point, 
and practically since then it has been going up with revulsions every now and 
then. 

Q. I have heard it stated, and you will correct me if I am wrong, that 
there was a report issued by the Department of Commerce in the United States 
on or about the 12th February 1923 which had some influence in pushing up 
the price?—A. Yes, they put their foot in it certainly. 

Q. Now can you tell me what stores of raw sugar the Canadian refiners 
had at that time?—A. I could not do that. I do not know what the others 
had. My statement, Mr. Chairman, is my own statement; it is not prepared in 
collaboration with anyone. I made out my own statement. 

Q. As I understand it the refiners supply the Dominion Bureau with figures 
of the supply on hand, the imports and exports, and I find on reference to the 
figures of the Department of Dominion Statistics the refiners had of raw sugar, 
on hand at that date, almost exactly 40 millions of pounds, and that they had 
on the same date of the preceding year 254 million pounds. I suppose we can 
take those figures as correct?—-A. I would imagine so, sir. That is 40 millions 
of pounds, about 20,000 tons. It is a small stock. 

Q. And a still smaller stock on the same date in the previous year, only 12. 
How much did you have of that and how long would it have kept you running? 
—A. I cannot answer that, but we could melt that 20,000 tons in a month 
and a half I suppose. 

Q. Is that a small stock?—A. Very small yes sir, because you have to 
operate your refinery; you have to have sugar coming in all the time in order 
to keep going. It is a continuous operation; we never stop except on Sunday. 

Q. Do you regard one and a half month’s supply as a small stock?—A. For 
myself, no. But for the whole of the refiners, there are six refiners and they 
would melt that in a week. 

Q. Do you remember what you had yourself on hand at that time?—A. 
I couldn’t tell you offhand, but I would regard having a week’s supply as being 
in a very dangerous position, if we had Just a week’s supply. ; 

Q. For how long do you generally have a supply?—A. Well, the art of it 
consists of getting in fresh raw sugar, as you turn out the other all the time, 
and the nearer you can get to that, the less cost you have, because raw sugar 
is expensive stuff to hold, so that we are between two fires; we cannot have too 
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much, because it is too expensive, and we cannot have too little, because that 
means that we won’t be able to operate. 

Q. What do you calculate to have on hand, what do you aim for?—A. 
That is dependent on the security of the communications. If we can be sure that 
we have other sugar travelling to us, two or three weeks’ supply we would 
consider safe. We would have to have other sugars travelling from Cuba, 
Barbados, or Demerara, or wherever it might be, so that we could count on their 
arriving at a certain time. 

Q. What do you try to keep in the warehouse for your needs?—A. We 
would keep from 5 to 6 thousand tons or up to 10 or 12 thousand tons. 

Q. From 5 to 12 thousand tons?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that would last you how long?—A. 10,000 tons would last us 
about three weeks. 

Q. The refiners began in the year 1922 with a very large carry-over from 
the year before did they not?—A. Yes sir, because of this fact; the sugar that 
we bought at high prices when the price fell down our sales dropped off to 
practically nothing. I have not the figures, except in my head, but for four 
months towards the end of 1920, we did not sell a week’s supply of sugar. 
The public simply would not buy it, and we had to hold it almost indefinitely. 

Q. At the end of 1921?—A. No, the end of 1920. 

Q. You are quite right, the end of 1920 and beginning of 1921, that was 
the situation then?—A. Yes; and I may say we had sugar that we finally sold 
at ten cents a pound loss. $10 a hundred pounds. We were operating at 
thousands and thousands of dollars loss for week after week. 

Q. Now the importations of raw sugar during 1922, were just twice as big 
I see as they were in 1921. That is all the refineries?—A. Well, there was a 
large export business in 1922. The sugar came in and went out. 

Q. When you are refining for export, are you able to make a profit on the 
operation?—A. Indirectly we make a profit because while it is done presumably 
usually at cost or very near it, it enables us to increase our turnover, which is 
the only way. 

Q. The only fair way it seems to me would be to put both export and import 
under the same operation and find out if the whole operation were profit- 
able or not, would it not?—A. Well it comes into that sir, in the end, naturally. 

Q. When you ship abroad, you have of course to meet world conditions of 
competition, have you not?—A. Absolutely. 

Q. And last year I note that the total refined sugar for export was about 
forty per cent as great as the home consumption. The shipments of refined sugar 
for domestic use were 809,942,816 pounds, while the shipments of refined sugar 
for export were 315,407,477 pounds. I presume that is about forty per cent. Do 
sugar prices charged by the different refiners approximates each other pretty 
nearly?A. Sugar prices are of necessity more or less the same in the gross 
price, that is like flour or any commodity of that sort, the prices approximate 
one another but only approximate. They differ. Prices differ. 

Q. If you would “Let Redpath’s sweeten it” does it cost about the same 
as if you were buying from the St. Lawrence?—A. The benefit you receive is 
greater, in our case. 

_ Q. Do you pay the same price?—A. This formal price that I have mentioned 
Is not always the same, no. At times we differ in price and we must approxi- 
mate the same figure. 

Q. Do the shiftings up and down of prices bythe different refiners syn- 
chronize?—A. Within a month there has been a variation of 15 cents per 
hundred pounds in the prices. 
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Q. Charged by different refineries?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that the ordinary case?—A. Quite ordinary, yes. It happens fre- 
quently. 

Q. I notice in these figures of melting and shipments that in 1922 there 
was considerably more melting done by the refiners than in 1921. 1,188,941,572 
pounds in 1922 as against 750,209,034 in 1921.—A. The difference was the stock 
carried over from 1920, this enormously heavy stock we had, which we were 
still liquidating in 1921, and consequently we were not melting the same amount. 

Q. I see “shipments.” What do shipments mean? Does that mean shipping 
from one refinery to another?—A. It does not actually mean sales. 

Q. Does it not mean shipments between refineries?—A. No, sir, but it means 
sugar sent away from the refinery, sent all over the country. 

Q. Do you ever ship from one refinery to the other?—A. No. It has 
happened but we do not. 

@. Does this ever happen, that Redpath’s sugar is handled by the Do- 
minion Refineries?—A. This will happen, Mr. Chairman, presuming that our 
refinery was closed down, as our refinery is in Montreal, on the Lachine Cana), 
as you know, possibly in its wisdom, the Government closes the Lachine Canal 
for a month every spring because somebody has to get some work. About that 
period and during that time we may run out of a particular grade of sugar and 
in that case we would try and buy it from one of the other refiners in order to 
fill our orders. Those would be the circumstances under which that would 
arise, 

Q. I have heard of Redpath’s bags being sent to the Dominion and filled 
with Dominion sugar and then being shipped to the trade.—A. No sir. 

Q. That could not happen?—A. No sir. 

@. People would detect the difference?—A. I hope they could. 

@. I wish you had been able to give me the laid down cost in Montreal 
of the sugar, to give me the Cuban cost. It would have been interesting to 
have compared the laid down prices of sugar in Montreal with prices the con- 
sumers are paying now. You say you have not got that?—A. No, I have not 
got that. 

Q. During the luncheon adjournment you may telephone down and get it? 
—A. I could make a calculation. 

Q. Would it be pretty near right?—A. I think so. 

Q. Let us make it together. Take the lowest price, $3.25 per hundred 
pounds. Now the duty on that into Canada would be what?—A. Would be 


$1.693, say $1.70. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. That would be from Cuba?—A. Yes, sir. We are speaking of Cuba. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. And then your freight?—A. This was in the month of January. 

Q. This was in the month of January—A. This was January. Well then 
we would pay the freight, in our cost from New York to Montreal, say 28 cents, 
I think. 

Q. If you are not through—A. That is approximately very nearly correct. 

Q. The laid down cost. Would that be cost insurance and freight, c.if.? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. That would be $5.23?—A. Then we would pay the exchange, whatever 
the rate was. Take 2 per cent. That would be 64 cents. We pay exchange 
on the— 
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Q. 2 per cent would be 10 cents?—A. No it would not be on the duty. 
It would be on the $3.25 and the 28 cents. It would be on the $3.53. Call it 7 
cents. 

Q. Is there any sales tax?—A. No, sir, there is no sales tax. Commission 
to the New York buyers, 25 cents. There would be loss in weight, 5 per cent. 
That would be 14 cents, and other small charges, about a couple of cents, 
cartage, etc., about a couple of cents more. 

Q. Call it what?—A. Call it two cents more. - 

Q. Call the whole thing what? $5.35?—A. $5.36, I make it. 

Q. You sold that to the wholesaler. We are talking about January now. 
Was this price of $3.25 a normal price?—A. A normal price. 

Q. Would it be a price that——_?—A. That was the ruling price at that time. 

Q. That was the ruling price at that time. Would that be a normal price, 
from your experience of the business or was it a little below the normal?—A. 
It was, as I remember it, I think just down to that price for a short period. 

Q. Were you buying heavily at that time?—A. It was only used generally 
but I could not tell you whether I got in then or not. Probably not. I would 
be extremely lucky if I got in at that price to any extent. That is all I can say 
and I think that probably if the price was going—of course naturally you do not 
know when the bottom is reached and you very seldom get it at the bottom. 
You get an average as a usual thing. It is quite likely to be one-eighth of one- 
quarter more than that. 

Q. Taking $5.36 as your basis, what does it cost you to refine, and what 
do you sell to the consumers at?—A. We sold to the grocer at $8.05 less 5 per 
cent. 

Q. That is less 41 cents?—A. And less the freight absorption, which varies 
but I should think it would net us perhaps $7.45. 

Q. Call that $7.45. That is a gross profit, about 2 cents?—A. Yes, roughly. 
Yes, roughly, if I got in, as I said, at the $3.25. If I did not get in there, if I 
got in at $3.50 it would be 25 cents less, and so it is somewhat less than 2 cents. 
I think it was less than 2 cents. 

Q. What do you calculate your net would be on that spread?—A. The 
question is a very delicate one. I have not the slightest objection to telling 
my cost to you, sir, privately but I think—I hardly think that my competitors 
sitting around me you should ask me for my cost but I am prepared— 

Q. Supposing we served out the same treatment to everybody, would that 
remove the unfairness?—A. No, sir, because even this would be a_ possible 
danger; I would feel very strongly on this. Suppose we had spread these things 
abroad and they would possibly filter down to other competitors we have in 
the country, we would possibly be exposing our hands to the very people from 
whom we anticipate the most danger, that is at the present moment the Ameri- 
can. It might have a very serious and a very detrimental effect on us if ycu 
insisted on it. 

Q. We are not going to insist on anything that is unfair—A. I want to 
give you every possible thing I can but I want to serve the interests of the 
whole community in doing it, and anything that would expose us to danger 
outside the country or inside it, I venture to submit to you, sir—it might be 
given in private if you want it but should not be printed and spread broad- 
cast. : 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Have you any knowledge of the cost of production in the States? Have 
you any competitors?—A. I have a certain amount of knowledge, that is to 
say, I know that they produce there very much cheaper than we do, for this 
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reason that they put through enormous quantities of sugar, consequently their 
overheads and every expense incidental to the thing is very largely reduced, 
They have a market of 110,000,000 and we have a market of 8,000,000, scattered 
all over an enormous territory. The only profit in refining is in putting through 
large quantities and they put through very much more than we do. They get 
their coal very much less than we do; they get their bags and various other 
things, which are a heavy cost, at very much less than we do, and altogether 
they must produce—well, I do not know—but certainly at probably not one- 
half or two-thirds of our cost. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. What is the rate of duty on sugar going from Canada to the United 
States, Mr. Chairman. 


The Cuatrman: I do not know. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Do you know, Mr. Drummond?—A. On sugar raw, duty is $1.69. 

Q. The duty on refined sugar going from Canada to the United States?—A. 
I have got the raw duty, I have not got the refined duty. 

Q. Is there a duty on raw sugar going from Canada to the United States? 
—A. There is no raw sugar goes but they get it from Cuba. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Do you get a drawback on your duty when you export?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Of 99 per cent?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Does the United States raise the rate on sugar from Cuba to the United 
States the same as our sugar coming through to Canada?—A. No, sir. On 
Friday we reduced our duty here. 

Q. Previous to that?—A. It was approximately the same. 

Q. Approximately?—A. Yes. It was a little up, I think, this last year. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Where do you export to principally?—A. To the United States, to the 
United Kingdom. 

Q. At a less price than it is sold at here?—A. Well I would not say that 
always, but the price that we get for export is the exact price that the American 
can get for export. He exports 10 tons to one of ours and whatever price he can 
> get we get that price and no more. 

Q. I am not any wiser?—A. You see that is what regulates. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. That price as a rule is below our price?—A. Very often it is. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Generally?—A. Yes. 

Q. About how much, can you tell us?—A. I could not make a statement 
on that because every price varies, but the advantage of it, sir, from the manu- 
facturers’ point of view is this, that it increases his output and reduces his cost 
and hence it enables him to sell at a lower price in his own country. 

Q. If you did not have a protective duty on sugar you would not be able 
to sell to the people of Great Britain cheaper than you can sell to the people 
of Canada? If you did not have a protective duty on sugar coming into Canada 
you could not sel! to the people of Great Britain sugar cheaper than you do the 
people of Canada?—A. I do not know what would happen. 
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Q. In other words—. A. No, we could not, for the reason that we would 
‘not exist. We would not be here at all. 
Q. In other words the consumer in Canada has to help keep the English 
_people?—A. No sir. 
Q. He certainly does in bacon and in flour?—A. The consumer in England 
would not be able to help keep the consumer in Canada by enabling us to do 
our jobs cheaper. That is my theory of it. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. This is the situation, Mr. Drummond; it seems to me it is not unfair to 
ask any manufacturer who enjoys protection to let his costs be known. Anyone 
who receives aid from the state directly or indirectly it seems he should not be 
allowed to keep to himself the costs of production. That is the view that I 
take, but at the same time we do not wish to put you at any disadvantage 
either with your Canadian competitors or your competitors elsewhere, and if 
we decide to ask you to give us your cost of production we will do it in such 
manner as to endeavour to do you no harm.—A. I respectfully submit it would 
be a very grave detriment to ask these costs and indirectly have I not answered 
these questions, because I have given you the margin that the refiners have had 
for years, the margin of profit that they have had, and that margin was demon- 
strated to be one-fifth of a cent per pound over a period of eight years. 

Q. How is that arrived at? The cost must have been given to some one 
who arrived at that?—A. No, not the cost. That was the only margin, the 
net profit of the refiner. 

Q. The only way you can arrive at the margin is by having your cost and 
taking the difference between your cost production and seeing what you get for 
that product. That is your net profit—A. We get the net profit by finding the 
net profit and dividing it by the number of pounds we put through in a year. 
That shows you the profit per pound or per hundred pounds. 

Q. Supposing this Committee find there was a large margin in your cost 
of production but you lost the benefit of that by unfortunate speculation in 
buying. That might be given as a thought to the Committee. I do not think 
it is unfair. However, I do not think we will decide the point until we have 
met in executive session and I can assure you the same treatment will be meted 
out to everybody if we decide to do it and your competitors outside the country 
and inside will be given no knowledge of it. I might tell you we had the Massey 
Harris Company’s representative here the other day. We built a binder in 
this Committee Room. We discovered everything that went into a binder. 
It took us three hours and they had their costs down to one-tenth of a cent 
and from their figures we learned they were selling their binders at less than 
cost—A. You can imagine what I was going to say. You can imagine when I 
learned they were doing it what I was going to say and what I hesitate to say. 

Q. Just as I say, public sympathy would be aroused for unfortunate 
manufacturers if it was known they were carrying on their business at a loss 
and they were just in the same boat as the farmers who tell us they are carrying 
on their business at a loss?—-A. I cannot run my business on public sympathy. 
I am afraid they have not any sympathy for us. 

Q. Can you bring with you this afternoon your stock book showing your 
aoe from time to time of raw sugar?—A. No, sir, I have not got that 

ere, 

Q. You could telephone down to the man who is the purchaser. He could 
give it to you from the office before we meet at 3.15 this afternoon. 

The Committee adjourned until 3.15 p.m. for executive session. 
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Afternoon Session 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into agricultural conditions 
throughout Canada, resumed hearing evidence at 3.30 p.m., May 15, 1923, the 
Chairman, Mr. McMaster, presiding. 


The CHatrMan: Before the adjournment a question was asked as to 
the duty on sugar going into the United States. I believe this is covered by 
paragraph 503 


Mr. Caupweuu: From Canada? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, or from anywhere else. I believe this is covered 
by paragraph 503 of the Tariff Act of 1922, as follows: 


‘Maple sugar and maple syrup, 4 cents per pound; dextrose testing 
not above 99-7 per centum and dextrose syrup, 14 cents per pound. 
Sugar cane in its natural state $1 per ton of 200 pounds; sugar contained 
in dried sugar cane, or in sugar cane in any other than its natural state, 
75 per centum of the rate of duty applicable to manufactured sugar of 
like polariscopic test.” 


When the Committee adjourned for the noon recess the question as to 
whether we should ask refiners to give us their costs of manufacture was left 
for further discussion. We have discussed the matter, and we have come to 
the conclusion that our investigation would be inadequate and incomplete 
if we did not ask these gentlemen to give us their costs. At the same time we 
do not wish to be unfair in any way to the refiners, and before proceeding with 
the investigation as to costs we will hear argument from Mr. Drummond or 
any other who may desire to address the committee on the question as to 
whether there is any real danger of prejudice being suffered by Canadian 
refiners, by the publication of such details. If after hearing argument we come 
to the conclusion that there is danger of prejudice we will hold the investiga- 
tion in camera, and do what was done two or three years ago in the House of 
Commons by a similar committee which went into the question as to whether 
it would be wise to pass legislation restricting the export of various things 
from Canada. I formed a member of that committee. We sat in camera 
and not one word of the evidence leaked out. We have decided to follow the 
same procedure, which we think would be eminently fair, if we come to the 
conclusion that it would be against the interests of the refiners to have the data 
which we will ask them for published. So that I will ask Mr. Drummond and 
any other of the refiners who are here present to address the committee and to 
explain to us why it would be a prejudice to them to have their costs of manu- 
facture disclosed. I would like to say on behalf of the committee and myself 
that we should much prefer to have everything heard absolutely in the open, 
and it would be our desire to have the investigation proceed in this way. 
However, we are open to argument, and if arguments are made which lead us 
to the conclusion that there would be a prejudice suffered by the refiners in 
having the investigation of costs opened, we will conduct it in camera. 


Mr. DrumMonp: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: It is somewhat difficult 
for me to give absolute specific reasons. There are a number of things to a 
certain extent you know to be facts, and yet it is somewhat difficult at times 
to give the precise reason why you know. At the same time li 
want to state to the committee that we are here anxious to be as fair and open 
as we possibly can be. I have given you already data which nobody else could 
have got from us under any consideration. The question of costs is a very vital 
one with an industry. If we take the instance, as might well occur, where a 
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refiner was obliged to state that his costs were a certain figure, which was a very 
high one, that certainly gives his competitors, and I do not restrict them to the 
competitors in Canada, but as I said before, to the competitors outside the 
country, the opportunity of saying “‘ Well, these people have got costs of so and 
so; our costs are so much less; we therefore could go in and put these people 
out of business”. Or they might even say in this instance. ‘‘ These people are 
behind the times,; they do not know what they are doing; we could manu- 
facture at very much less cost; we will go in and we will establish a factory in 
Canada and manufacture at this lesser cost, and achieve the same end.” That 
might be founded on a completely wrong impression, but it would not help this 
established industry in Canada if another concern were to come in and were to 
join in the over-production which exists in this country already. 

The consumption of Canada, domestic consumption, is roughly—you gave 
the exact figures—about eight hundred million pounds a year; I am not exagger- 
ating when I say that the capacity of the refiners is from 50 to 100 per cent in 
excess of that amount, that this is really a very very serious detriment to them 
in their working costs, it is a condition that confronts us, and not a theory; 
they are here, and they have money invested, and we have got to make the best 
of it; but to contemplate another man coming in under a misapprehension, it 
might be, and founding another factory, would certainly be an extremely serious 
thing for the refining industry of Canada— 

The CuHamrMAN: Let me just interject a question here; do you think it 
would be likely that a new refining concern would come into Canada and 
establish itself just on the evidence that you or others would give before this 
Committee? It would strike me, and you will correct me if I am wrong, that 
before any industry of that kind come into Canada they would make the most 
careful investigation themselves. 


Mr. Drummonp: You would be surprised if you knew on what basis a 
great many things are started, and how slim the investigation very often is about 
going into a new thing. I have no doubt you have had the same experience, 
where some friend has said “ Come in, here is something good”, and you have 
gone in on his say so without any investigation. I repeat to my sorrow that 
has happened to me several times; and why they come in is not obvious, and 
totally non-understandable to anybody in the business, but it does happen, and 
it has happened in Canada. When the last refinery started in Canada the 
refiners in Canada were perfectly capable of handling the whole of the output 
of this country. 

The CHaiRMAN: The newcomer, which one was that? 


Mr. DrumMmonp: That is the Atlantic Refinery. I mean nothing personal 
at all, but the refining capacity was ample to look after the needs of the country, 
and a new industry was established. We could not see why, but it was a fact. 


The Cuamman: Is it likely that you or any other of the refiners in giving 
their costs will indicate costs of operation so as to lead outsiders to the con- 
clusion that you must be following old methods, and that they by coming in and 
introducing better methods should be able to operate more cheaply? 


Mr. Drummonp: Yes, sir, because the costs are a matter which it is 
extremely difficult to get a correct appreciation of, because it depends on your 
output and so on, over a given period. The refiners in Canada operate under 
this handicap, that the market is not large enough to absorb all that they can 
do, and I state most emphatically that I consider it would be very very detri- 
mental to us to have those facts known outside. I will state that as my absolute 
conviction. 
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Mr. HAMMELL: Outside of this committee. 

Mr. DruMMonp: Yes. I am prepared to hand privately to the Chairman 
what our costs are, to be communicated, but I would implore you not to publish 
these costs; it would be very detrimental. 

The CuHairMANn: If we come to the conclusion that your objections are 
well founded, what we will do is, the Committee will sit as a Committee in 
camera and we will exclude the newspaper men and we will not print the 
evidence; that is what we will do if we decide to follow your suggestion. We 
do not want to make flesh of one and fowl of another. Perhaps there are some 
other refiners who would like to be heard along the same lines. We under- 
iter a position. You think it would be a real detriment to have your costs 
published, 

Mr. DrumMmonp: I honestly do, sir. 

The CuHarrMan: Does any one else wish to speak for any of the other 
refiners? 

_ Mr. McConnetu: I have prepared a memorandum which I think might be 
of interest to the Committee— 

The Cuairman: The first thing is whether or not you have any objections 
to having your costs published? 

Mr. McConnetu: I have in accordance with your request brought with me 
the average price of my raw sugar, and also in a confidential memorandum my 
costs of operating, but I have added to that memorandum a special request that 
it be kept private, because I have said to you, without knowing that Mr. 
Drummond was going to say anything at all, that it would be very detrimental 
and inadvisable from my point of view to have my competitors or outsiders 
know my detailed cost of operation. 

The CuamrMAN: You think really that would hurt you? 

Mr. McConnett: I think it would hurt me very much. 

The CuarrMAN: Explain how it would hurt you? 

Mr. McConnetu: Take, for instance, the first three months of this year, 
we have been operating on a very low rate, and at a great disadvantage; we 
have maintained our workmen, as much as it was possible to do so, rather than 
throw them out of positions, and our refinery during that period operated at 
probably the lowest ebb for a number of years, probably not over thirty-three 
and one-third per cent capacity; during that time our costs were high. It is 
not a creditable showing at all, and I certainly would not like to be held up as 
a sugar refiner with costs such as I must show for the first three months of 
this year. 

The CuatrMANn: Could you not offset that by showing us what your costs 
are for the whole of last year? 

Mr. McConneEtu: Yes, I can do that. 

The CHatrMAN: If we ask you to do that would there be any disadvantage 
to you in giving your costs? 

Mr. McConneuu: Only this disadvantage that would, of course, be to any 
manufacturer who is here to show his private operations. I do not think it is 
right or reasonable. 

The CuHamrMAN: Sugar refining is not a secret process? 

Mr. McConnetu: Yes, it is, very much so. 

The CuarrMAN: Refiners have different secrets? 


Mr. McConne Lu: Yes, quite so. 
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The CuairMAN: You know something about sugar refining that Mr. Drum- 
mond does not, and Mr. Drummond knows something about it that you do not. 

Mr. McConnetu: I think Mr. Drummond knows a great deal more than 
I know. 

The CHAiRMAN: We understand your point of view. Is there anybody else 
who wishes to speak on behalf of the refiners? 

Col. W. A. Hossrns: I represent the Atlantic Sugar Refinery. Personally, 
sir, speaking for my company, I would much prefer not to disclose our costs. I 
have made up and have ready for you and for the Committee full details of our 
operations during the last three months, and our present costs. I do not like the 
idea of my competitors in the first instance knowing exactly and being able to 
figure first of all our system of buying our raw sugars, and secondly, the advan- 
tages or disadvantages of our modus operandi. We have all the way along since 
the terrible crash of 1920 realized to sit down and just melt it purely on the 
domestic basis meant entire elimination of our company. We therefore took 
steps to avoid that, which we are rather proud of, and the whole system we 
would rather like to keep to ourselves. In addition to that, sir, we are in direct 
competition with the American refiners. In addition to that, we are in com- 
petition with the English refiners on our export business, and I think I may 
say without fear of contradiction, that no English refiner has ever been called 
upon or has ever disclosed the course of his operations. 

The CuairMAN: They are in a little different position; they have not the 
duty to help them. 

Col. Hossins: A duty in what way? 

The CuarrMan: They have not got a protective duty on foreign competition. 

Col. Hospins: They have a duty on refined sugar of five cents a pound. 

The CuHarrMAN: Since when? 

Col. Hoppins: For a good many years. 

The CuatrMAN: I did not know that; when did that duty come in? 

Col. Hopstns: They have a duty on refined sugar of twenty-five shillings 
~ and eight pence a hundredweight. 


The CuatrMAN: A hundredweight? 
Col. Hopsrns: Or a ton. 
The CuarmMan: What does that work out a hundred pounds? 


Col. Hoszins: Twenty-five shillings and eight pence a hundredweight of 
i112 pounds. 


The CuatrMan: What does sugar cost? 

Col. Hospins: I have not the proof here, but I will be very glad to furnish 
it to you. 

__ The Cuairman: It is surprising to me that there is a duty on sugar going 
into the Old Country. 

Mr. Drummonp: That is the fact. 

The CuatmrMan: Is there any differential duty? 

Col. Hopprns: All sugars made from preferential raws, that is British 
grown sugars, it is four shillings and threepence less—twenty one shillings and 
eightpence. 

The Cuarmrmaw: Is there any countervailing duty? 

Col. Hopsins: Not that I know of, sir. 


The Cuairman: You feel it would be unfair? 


[Col. Hobbins.] 
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Col. Hosnrns: In addition to that, if I may just mention, we are in direct 
competition with the American refiners in the English and continental markets, 
and if we give away our position to them it is not difficult for a refiner to work 
out at what price he will have to—he knows what our purchases are, they can 
always find that out in New York, he knows what our costs are, he knows 
what prices he will have to quote to undersell us. 

Mr. McConnetu: In July 1922, the Canadian price was 74 cents a 
pound, and the English price par of exchange was 10 cents a pound; the differ- 
ence being accounted for in the extra duty on English sugar, that is July last. 

The CrairmMan: If you have a duty at twenty-five shillings and eight- 
pence for 112 pounds— 

Mr. McConnetu: Twenty-five shillings reduced to dollars is about $5.50. 

Mr. Drummonp: It makes it a little under 55 cents a pound, as I figure it. 

Mr. McConneuu: The English hundredweight is 112 pounds. 


Mr. Satrs: 54 cents a pound duty, how can you pay 54 cents a pound 
duty in importing sugar into England, which sold over there at ten cents? 


Mr. McConneuu: I gave you here the relative prices of refined sugar. 
During July the refined sugar was selling at 74 cents per pound, raw sugar was 
perhaps available at 2 or 24 cents you see. The English importer pays the 
duty; if he buys refined sugar from Canada he buys it in bond, and he pays 
the duty; he must get that sugar at such a price as will enable him to pay 
the English duty of five cents a pound and sell it at the current ruling price 
in England. 

Mr. Sates: You are exporting refined sugar? 

Mr. McConneuu: Unfortunately I have not been able to compete. I 
see I got the wrong column, the English price was 12.27 per pound; the price 
I quoted was the Japanese price. 

The CuatrMAN: Mr. Drummond, and gentlemen, the Committee feel that 
the arguments you have put forward are such as to lead us to believe that the 
inquiry as to costs should be conducted in camera; so with regret, we will 
have to see that the press and everybody but the witness under examination 
disappear. 

Mr. Sates: There may be a possibility but it certainly does not sound 
reasonable to me that our Canadian plants are so obsolete in their methods. 
The Cuairman: I hardly think that is altogether a fair observation. 

The Witness: I did not say so. I said they might think so. I will hope, 
sir, that if they did come in I will have a surprise or two up my sleeve that 
might alter it, but that would not help my owners if another refinery was estab- 
lished in the country. 

Mr. Canpwetu: Mr. Chairman, before we proceed, let us understand this 
definitely. Have we decided that we will hear this in camera? 

The CuairMAN: We have decided that this evidence is being taken in 
camera. We can give our recommendations based upon it, but we will not 
divulge it, that is the understanding. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Now Mr. Drummond when we discontinued our examination of costs, 
you had told us that in January your raw sugar laid down in Montreal cost 
$5.36 per hundred; and you told us also that the net price from the wholesaler 
to you was $7.45. Those are the figures I have made a note of.—A. Then you 
asked me to get, sir, the purchases from the beginning of the year. I was 
only able to get my office just after three o’clock and I have not been able to 
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get them into any form. We can make them up and give them to you at a 
later date, but I do notice one thing, we did not get any at that $3.25 price. 1 
did not know that. The nearest to that was about 15 cents more. 

Q. Let us get what you actually did—A. That was one small lot that we 
got that cost us, I figure roughly, because I got this over the telephone, and all 
the costs were not added in there, and I had to make an estimate of those, I 
figured $3.40. 

Q. We will call it $5.40. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Could you have those figures before us to-morrow morning?—A. Yes. 
Every one of these needs calculation or an estimation of the various costs like 
the exchange and so forth that are added to it, which vary from day to day. 

Q. But you keep a record of that?—A. Yes, we keep a record and we 
could look up our records, but these are matters of estimation you see. 
This point might also be remembered, sir, how much did we get at a low price? 
That affects the whole argument very much. How much did we get at the 
low point and how much at higher points? 

Q. That is why I would prefer to have your stock record in, and if you 
say we bought so much at such a price and then we bought so-and-so, then we 
know what we are doing. But this estimate is only an estimate anyway. 

Mr. McMurray: I think we should have the book. 


Mr. Catpwe.tu: Mr. Drummond admits that without the books it is more 
or less an estimate. I do not think it would serve any good purpose to take 
estimates on this. If we are going to investigate this we should do it in a man- 
ner that will insure a thorough investigation. 

Mr. Sates: You can tell your people in Montreal to take it from the 
books. 

The Witness: I can tell them to make up a typewritten statement show- 


ing the purchase and the costs laid down of everything we have bought this 
year. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. Would that come through the mail?—A. It would have to come through 
the mail. 


Q. How big is your stockbook?—-A. I suppose there are thirty or forty 
purchases in that period. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Is that all in one book, Mr. Drummond?—A. There is a contract 
book, yes, in which these are entered. Whether he keeps the exact figures of 
the cost in that book, I don’t know. We know the price at which we purchased 
and that is in that book, but whether the exact figures are in I am not per- 
sonally familiar, but it can be made up. 

The CHatrMAN: How would this do? We asked Mr. Drummond to 
telephone to Montreal to get in touch with whoever in his establishment is 
responsible for these matters, and to ask the man responsible to prepare and 


bring to Ottawa a statement showing the costs laid down in Montreal on the 
various purchases which he made. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. For how long back should we ask that, Mr. Drummond, in order to get 

a fair idea? What we are after is to get fair idea of the situation neither 

exaggerated on the one side nor the other, and how far should we ask you to 
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go back in order to give us a fair birdseye view of the situation?—A. I would 
propose to the first of the year. May I ask this question? Is the idea of the 
Committee to see what our raws have cost us? 

Q. Yes, and what you have got for your finished product and what your 
cost of manufacture has been?—A. Yes. Of course I have stated that the 
method on which we proceed on a rising market is to base our price on the cost 
of replacement from day to day, or whenever we make a variation, which 
experience has shown us is the only possible way because we will imevitably 
have a period when prices are declining and when we will lose whatever we 
apparently might be making at this time; and I have also shown you I think 
that we have not strictly adhered to that principle not as much as should have 
in our own interest, because we are assuming a part of the increase ourselves 
at this very moment, based on the cost of replacement. We are assuming 
even now 60 cents of the cost that should be on that principle passed on. 

The CHarmmMan: Mr. Gardiner, how far do you think Mr. Drummond 
should go back? 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. When is the end of your financial year, when you make up your annual 
statement?—A. The calendar year. 
By Mr. Sales: 


Q. You would show what stock you have on hand on the 31st December? 
The stock of raw sugar on hand?—A. Our statement would show that. 

. Then if we had that statement and your purchase from that time Mr. 
Drummond. 

Mr. GarpiIner: That would do, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Cautpweui: Another point, Mr. Chairman, I think Mr. Drummond 
told us this morning that the operating expenses had been abnormally high. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. McConnell said that. Have you been operating at about your 
normal?—A. No, we have been operating at a small output too, but that is 
because we have not got the market, gentlemen. We cannot help it. In the 
winter we cannot export from Montreal, as you know the river is closed up. 
We are operating at a small output and the costs are excessive, but they must be 
because we have not got the market. 

Mr. CALDWELL: The point is that possibly we will not get a normal idea 
of operating and its cost for those months. Would it be unfair to ask, not from 
the first of the year, but for the previous year? 


By the Chairman: 
Q. I think Mr. Drummond that would really give a fair idea would it not? 
If you take not only this year but last year as well?—A. That would give a 
fairer idea, sir, of normal conditions with a certain output, but it would give 
an absolutely unfair idea of present conditions. 


Mr. CALDWELL: We will take the past four months as well. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What I would suggest—you will tell me whether you think my sug- 
gestion fair—that you were prepared this morning to give us the cost of pro- 
duction on your last year’s operations, and that you also prepare a statement 
showing your cost of production so far as it has gone. Would that give a cor- 
rect birdseye view of the situation.—A. Yes, sir, always remembering that the 
cost depends on the amount of production; that if we have an exceptional time 
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in which we are exporting we may have lower costs than we would at another 
time when the export is cut off. 

Q. I understand that, sir, and probably you will put these figures in, and 
accompany them with any explanation that you think the Committee should 
have in order to get a just appreciation of the figures. 

Mr. GarprnreR: There is just another point in connection with that, Mr. 
Chairman. It would seem that they have what you might term normal and 
abnormal periods of production. As far as I can see it would hardly be fair 
to this Committee or to the refiners unless we had the information for a full 
of our company has been as it was, it has never altered since the beginning; it 

Q. Previous to 1919, say in 1918, 1917 and 1916——A. In 1918 the capital 
term before us. 

The CuHaiRMAN: That is what I have asked for. I have asked Mr. Drum- 


mond to prepare a statement of costs for the full year 1922, and also for the 
54 months of 1923. 


The Witness: We would have them up to the end of the previous month. 
Naturally they would not be made up for this month. 


The CHAIRMAN: That would be quite satisfactory. 
Mr. CaLpwe.u: I think that will give us a fair idea. 


Mr. Mitne: What about the earlier time in 1913, to make a comparison 
with normal conditions? 


The CHarRMAN: Could you give us the same for 1913, the last normal 
year. 


Mr. GarpINeR: There is another point that the Committee might wish 
some information about, seeing that this evidence is not to be printed; and that 
is the capitalization of the company and so on, so as to tell us how they are 
coming out financially. 


Mr. CaLtpwELL: The amount of dividends covering how many years? 
Mr. Garpiner: Take 1913 as a normal year. And last year if possible. 


The Witness: I can answer part of that now, sir, that my company has 
paid no dividends since 1919. 


Mr. Caupweui: But since 1913. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Previous to 1919, say in 1918, 1917 and 1916?—A. In 1918 the capital 
of our company has been as it was, it has never altered since the beginning; it 
is a million dollars since we started; since the company was in shape as a com- 
pany, our capital is a million dollars. 

Q. Is that 69 years since?—A. Well, I would not say 69 years, no. 

Q. You said this morning you had been in business 69 years.—A. Well we 
started in 1854. 

Q. And how long has it been capitalized at a million dollars?—A. I am 
sorry, I cannot say that. We have been a company certainly for thirty or forty 
years. I could not say definitely without looking it up. 

Q. And it has been a million dollars for that period?—A. I think so but I 
would not like to make that positive until I verify it. 

_ Mr. Garpiner: There is another point, Mr. Chairman. I understand that 
this refinery has made a financial loss. I should think from the evidence that 
such has been the case for the last two or three years. It might be interesting 
for this Committee to get a little information as to how those losses were taken 
care of, whether out of reserves or in what manner; and what are the resources 
of the company. We have asked for that information from other concerns. 
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By the Chairman: 


_Q. We asked the Massey-Harris to tell us that. There is no objection to 
telling us that.—A. We wiped out all our reserves, and borrowed the rest. It 
more than took every reserve we had. 


By Mr. Sales: 


utr. Qi; How much were your reserves?—A. Our losses, which I gave an indica- 
tion of this morning, arising from 1921, were millions of dollars. 


By Mr. McMurray: 


Q. How did you get a loss like that unless you had a vast stock on hand?— 
A. We had, owing to the action of the Government, who compelled us, actually 
dictated our purchasing, and when the crash came, then they refused to let us 
advance our prices. ® 

Q. You must have had stock on hand, a vast stock of sugar?—A. As I have 
explained, they refused to let us advance our prices with the advancing market, 
so that we could have made a reserve that might have helped us when prices were 
going down. 

Q. But how could you lose unless you had a large quantity of stock?—A. 
We had a large quantity of stock and as I said when prices are dropping, busi- 
ness becomes very small. 

Q. But you could have stopped manufacturing?—A. We had the stock, sir. 

Q. You must have had a vast quantity of stock on hand to have suffered 
a loss of 7 million dollars?—A. Which we bought on the instructions of the 
Government, because if you remember, sir, in 1920, or during that period, there 
was talk of a shortage, and that is what drove the price up. One Government 
department was saying, stock up, sugar is going up. 

Q. How much sugar did you buy at the dictates of the Government, to 
sustain a loss of millions of dollars?—A. I couldn’t tell you offhand but that the 
loss is an actual one, I can assure you of that. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. Do I understand that the Government compelled you to buy a large stock 
of sugar?—A. They compelled us to buy. The situation was this, the year 
started with sugar at a high price. 

Q. I know, but I would like an answer to my question, did the Government 
compel you to buy any certain quantity of sugar at these high prices?—A. I 
don’t know that I have the exact proof in my hand, but the instructions of the 
Government were to buy sugar to supply the wants of the country. 


Mr. McMurray: Did they guarantee to support you? 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Just a moment, was that an order or advice? Did they order you to 
buy or instruct you to buy?—A. We took it as an order. 

Q. What department of the Government issued that order and what was 
their authority?—A. The Trade and Commerce. 


By Mr. McMurray: 


Q. How much did they order you to buy?—A. I couldn’t say that. 
Q. Was it one order or many?—A. I could not answer that offhand. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. Did you believe it was a good plan to buy all the sugar you bought?— 
A. No, we had to. 
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By Mr. McMurray: 


Q. Is this right, Mr. Drummond, that a sugar ring in the United States 
guaranteed to the Canadian refiners the export trade if they would take their 
surplus stock off their hands?—A. No, sir, absolutely. I never heard of that, 
I never heard one syllable of it. No such thing. 

Q. Did you ever hear of a sugar ring in the United States?—A. I have read 
the papers, but I also know that the sugar refiners, if you are referring to them, 
are in fierce competition in the United States. 

Q. I am not referring to the sugar refiners; I am referring to bankers on 
Wall Street, who formed a sugar ring and got control of the Cuban sugar. Did 
you ever hear of that?—A. In what period? 

Q. Away back in 1917, 1918 and 1919?—-A. No, I never heard of it. 

Q. Did you ever hear of the Havana Banking Company ?—A. I don’t know 
them. 

Q. And that they got a lien on the Cuban sugar crop?—A. No. 

Q. You never heard of that?—A. No, I never heard of them, and I don’t 
think any banking company could get a lien on the sugar crop of Cuba. I 
don’t think it is possible. The sugar crop of Cuba amounts to 4 millions of 
tons. The price during that year rose to 224 cents. That is $500 a ton. 

Q. Suppose they got that lien before that price came on? Supposing certain 
bankers in the United States, looking out over the field, recognizing that there 
would be a shortage in sugar, being astute as to that, advanced money to a bank- 
ing interest in Havana, and purchased up the Cuban sugar crop; did you ever 
hear of that being done?—A. No, sir, never. 

Q. Can you say it was not done?—-A. I say I never heard of it, and I 
express my belief that it would be an utterly impossible operation. 

Q. There came a time in the history of your operations in 1917, 1918 and 
1919 when you found it very difficult to get sugar?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And sugar was doled out to you almost by rations, from the United 
States; isn’t that right?—A. We were in 1916 and 1917; I think the Govern- 
ment took charge here. 

Q. But before the Government here took charge you were getting sugar 
in doles from the Americans?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you say that is not so?—A. I say absolutely it is not so, because 
we don’t buy from the Americans. 

Q. Where do you buy?—A. We buy from a number of different sources. 
Here is my list, we buy from Venezuela, Cuba, Jamaica, Demerara, San Dom- 
ingo, Antigua, and from St. Kitts. 

Q. Were you getting sugar from those sources in 1917, 1918 and 1919?— 
A. Yes, sir, every year, naturally. 

Q. From the same houses you purchased from before?—A. Just exactly 
the same sugars. We always got them. Whenever we got sugars we got them 
wherever we could. 

Q. Then up to a certain time you had difficulty in getting sugar through 
those periods?—A. There were periods of shortage. 

Q. Then all of a sudden there came a time when you got into your pos- 
session vast quantities of sugar, when the Government made you buy it?—A. 
Yes, at that time there was a supposed scarcity of sugar, all during that period. 

Q. And that turned out not to be true?—A. It turned out not to be true. 

Q. And vast quantities of sugar came into your hands?—A. Yes. 

Q. At a high price?—A. Yes. 

Q. How would you get such vast quantities of sugar lying loose and still 
the price being high? If there was a vast quantity of sugar to be had would 
not the price naturally go down?—A. The price did go down as soon as the 
facts were known. 
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Q. Why did you have to pay such a high price?—A. As soon as the facts 
were appreciated the price went down like that. As soon as the facts were 
appreciated that there was a surplus it immediately dropped. 

Q. And apparently the Government and you did not appreciate the fact 
that you had in your possession hundreds of millions of pounds of sugar—A, 
Well I don’t know about hundreds of millions. 

Q. They tell me they had sugar here in the grain elevators—A. I never 
heard that. 

Q. But you will acknowledge that you had hundreds of millions of pounds 
of it?—A. No, I don’t acknowledge that. 

Q. Then how did you sustain the loss?—A. Well, sir, let me explain that; 
it is very simple. We sustained a loss on some sugar of ten cents a pound. Can 
you realize how much that is? The margin on sugar is one-fifth of a cent a 
pound. Some of this sugar we actually lost ten cents a pound on. 

Q. I know you did, by getting a vast quantity in your possession at a high 
price.—A, Yes, and by the Government refusing to allow us to put up our prices 
to correspond with the prices at which we were purchasing. 

@. How could the Government prevent you putting up the price?—A. By 
putting us in jail. 

Q. How would you put up the price, if the Government had not prevented? 
—A. We would have advanced the price as we paid more and more for our 
material, knowing that eventually the slump would come when we would lose 
it. 

Q. How would you keep the price up? You said you would advance the ~ 
price or keep the price up, what would be your modus operandi of keeping 
up the price of sugar in Canada? Granting that you had vast quantities of 
sugar on your hands, how would you keep the price up in this country?—A. We 
would have advanced the price as the raw sugar advanced. 

Q. How would you advance it, simply hold it back?—A. No, sir, we would 
have sold it. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Was the price controlled at that time?—A. The price was absolutely 
controlled at that time. 


By Mr. McMurray: 


Q. By whom?—A. By the Government. And we were absolutely not 
allowed; we were told what we had to sell at. 

Q. By the Board of Commerce?—A. By the Board of Commerce, yes. 

Q. And you pointed out to them that you were losing 7 million dollars? 
—A. We pointed out to them that if a decline came as it was coming, and was 
already beginning, that we would lose a very large sum of money, and it made 
no difference. 

Q. And you say to the best of your knowledge, Mr. Drummond, there was 
no sugar ring in the United States that put up the price of sugar?—A. Well 
if there was I knew nothing about it. 

Q. And doesn’t it strike you as remarkable, that the people of this country 
would be paying a terrific price for sugar and you able to get it by hundreds 
of millions of pounds?—A. The people in this country, sir, were paying a price 
which was at least ten cents a pound under what they were paying in the United 
States in the same period when sugar was not controlled. 

Q. If there were millions of pounds of it there and it was not controlled, how 
would the price stay up? Would not the law of supply and demand govern 
prices?—A. How would they pay it? I am telling you that they did pay it. 
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Q. Yes, I know it was done, but I think the law of supply and demand was 
interfered with?—A. No, sir, at that time there was presumed to be a great 
shortage. 

Q. And yet you had hundreds of millions of pounds here, and there was 
presumed to be a great shortage there-——A. I do not know on what that presump- 
tion was based. The fact remains during the first part of that year the price 
kept advancing. In the United States, where sugar was uncontrolled, the refiners 
advanced their prices to correspond with the increased cost of their raws until 
it reached a point where under similar circumstances we should have been getting 
10 cents a pound more than we were here. Finally the bubble collapsed, and it 
was discovered that there was more than enough sugar and prices fell down. 

Q. Did there ever come a time when United States sugar men were not 
exporting to England?—A. I cannot tell you what they did in the States that year 
but I can tell you at the time when sugar could have been exported from Canada 
into the United States, by Canadian refiners, who would thus have got rid of 
their surplus, that by order of the Board we were not allowed to export, because 
they still feared a shortage in Canada. 

Q. And you with hundreds of millions of pounds on hand. 
absolutely refused permission to export it. 

Q. Did you export any of that to Great Britain?—A. Any of that sugar? 

Q. All this quantity of sugar you had on hand?—A. No, because there was 
no export that next year, but we were absolutely refused permission to export, 
to save our skins. 

Q. You never heard of Kuhn & Morgan taking over the bank in Havana 
and getting control of the Cuban sugar crop?—A. No. They are only names 
to me, like they are to you. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. How long a time did your period of losses cover?—A. They all arose in 
1920 and were carried over until 1921, because some of the sugar was not sold 
at the end of 1921. ; 

Q. What amount of stock were you carrying as a rule at that time?— 
A. Well, a considerable—I could not give you offhand the amount that we 
had, but it was sufficient to involve us in this amount of loss. 

Q. If you lost millions of dollars and you consider your losses were at 
the rate of ten cents a pound, you must have had a stock, to have lost that 
amount of money of seventy million pounds?—A. No. During the period that 
would be seventy million pounds on your figures. I do not know whether they 
are right. That would be thirty-five thousand tons. That would be about three 
to four months stock, our normal consumption. The consumption fell off prac- 
tically to nothing. That is, gentlemen, the explanation of the facts. We did 
make that loss, which was owing to the operation of Government control, and it 
was because we were not allowed to observe the law of trade. You must base 
your prices on the replacement value of your raw material. Similarly on every 
rise in the price of sugar, if you do not base your profit on the cost of replacing 
your loss, when the slump comes, as it must, as it will and always has, you are 
going to lose far more than you could possibly make as it went up. That is 


why we would prefer stabilized prices, but we have no more control over that 
than a fly. 


A. We were 


By the Chairman: 


_ _Q. Have you been following at all the agitation which has been going on 
in the United States against this rise in sugar?—A. Yes, sir, I have followed it. 
I have seen about it in the papers. I have read about it. 
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Q. There has been a suggestion made by certain people in the United States 
that the National City Bank of New York, the old Colony Trust Company of 
Boston and a large Montreal bank, whose name is not given, were interested— 
first of all, had made heavy losses in Cuba at the time of the slump referred 
to, and that this flurry in sugar prices is due to the joint operation or a desire 
of these banks, with the sugar people, who were customers of theirs, to raise 
the prices —A. I have heard that. I believe it is perfectly true that the sugar 
producer in Cuba did lose large sums of money when sugar went down. When 
sugar went down to 1} cents the unfortunate grower—and I might tell you my 
sympathy is with him—he must have lost money, because he was manufacturing 
below cost. 

Q. I suppose the banks that held his paper stood to lose money?—A. I should 
imagine so. 


By Mr. McMurray: 


Q. Do you say the grower lost money in Cuba with the high prices?— 
A. When the slump came and sugar went down to 13 cents. 

Q. Did not the product in Cuba double with the high prices? Was not 
sugar growing boomed in Cuba?—A. During 1920 and the slump came in 
1921. 

Q. But it grew so fast that it got away from the combine and left their 
hands full of sugar. Was not that what happened?—A. I do not know what 
the sequence of events was, but this of course is perfectly true, that with the 
reduction of beet production it gave an impetus to the cane production. When 
Germany which produced two and one-half or three million tons of sugar yearly 
was at war, it gave an impetus to the tropical producer, and it gave an impetus 
to the beet producer in the United States and in Canada. 

Q. They simply doubled their production—A. Probably not double it, but 
increased it largely. 

Q. I have heard this suggestion, Mr. Drummond, I do not know whether 
it is true or not, that the quantity of sugar in Cuba produced became so 
great that this sugar ring in the United States got loaded up with it. They 
could not sell it in the United States without breaking the market; they passed 
a vast quantity of that sugar over to the Canadian refiners with the under- 
standing that they would withdraw from the export field and you fellows would 
have the export field and they could hold the price in the United States—A. 
I absolutely assure you there is not one word of truth in it. 

Q. How is it we came to get such a vast quantity of sugar flooded in, so 
many times more than we needed altogether?—A. Because it is a very peculiar 
situation, and during times of advancing prices here, people will purchase 
more and more sugar than they need. 

Q. When prices are going up to dangerous heights?—A. I say when prices 
are advancing, purchases are active. That is a law of business. In addition 
to that, the Government, both in Canada and the United States were going 
around saying, “there is going to be a shortage. Do not hoard sugar,” and 
that was sufficient for every smart Aleck to get hold of all the sugar he could 
before it got more expensive. 

Q. You do not refer to your brother refinery and yourself in those terms, 
do you?-——-A. I refer to the consumer. There was sugar purchased in the begin- 
ning of 1920, and many a man had over a year’s supply of sugar. 

Q. How would you sustain the loss if you were buying it and bound to get 
it?—A. Because we were not allowed to advance our prices. 

Q. If the Government compelled you to buy hundreds and millions of 
pounds of sugar at the terrific prices—millions of dollars was your loss. You 
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must have bought at least 100,000,000 pounds to sustain that loss?—A. As I 
say, we put through, I cannot remember exactly, but we put through in the 
neighbourhood of 190,000 tons a year, so that would be about one-third of a 
year on that basis, but it took us nearly nine months to sell it. There are a 
ereat many ways to lose money besides on the actual cost of your product, and 
your sale price. For instance, if we are carrying on a business and it is shut 
down for three or four or five months. 

Q. I offer this suggestion to you, that you had this sugar on hand before 
the Government set the price-—A. No, sir. 

Q. Then you must have gone on buying the sugar at the tremendously high 
prices, knowing that you had to sell it at a loss of as much as ten cents a 
pound—-A. No, we did not know that we would have to sell it at a loss of 
ten cents a pound. It was subsequent events that showed that to be the case. 
We of course at that period did not know, nor did the Government know, that 
there was going to be this loss. That is how it turned out. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Did you have any undertaking from the Government that they would 
see you through?—A. We had an undertaking from the Board of Commerce. I 
think I read it to you this morning, but the exact wording of it was this. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. What is the date of this?--A. This was a statement made by the refiners 
when they appeared before the Privy Council. There is no date on it, but 
in the end of 1920, when we knew or could surmise our position, we asked the 
Board to be allowed to sell on basis of replacement cost of our raw material, 
when raw sugar was raised or was carried to approximately 24 cents a pound, 
and we were at the same time, selling at 21 cents, on the basis of actual cost of 
the raw sugar being used instead of at 28 cents a pound, which would have 
been the price of replacement valuation. We asked the Board to permit us to 
sell at or near the replacement value. We pointed out unless we were permitted 
to make the reserves, which would follow on a falling market, which was bound 
to come, we would meet with disaster. The soundness of our contention was 
admitted, but cur request was refused. There was a tremendous outcry at that 
time about the cost of sugar, etcetera, profiteering and so on. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 


Q. They were talking about the Sugar King—-A. We had that title at one 
time, but we have gone the way of all the rest of the kings, into the discard now. 
The Board answered they would protect us on a falling market to the same 
extent they protected the consumers on a rising market, so that we would not be 
driven to sell on a replacement. market, in such a market. That was what the 
Government failed to implement. 


By Mr. McMurray: 


Q. From what are you reading?—A. This is a statement that the refiners 
made before the Privy Council. I would like to give you a copy, or anyone 
who wishes it, because I think it is a very convincing document, but it received 
no consideration. 


By Mr. Munro: 


Q. What reason did the Government give for not implementing their 
a I think their reason was that they would lose the next election if 
they did. 
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By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. When you are speaking about the control, you are speaking about the 
control exercised by the Board of Commerce, over which the Government had 
no control—A. The Government appointed them and gave them power to 
regulate prices. which they exercised. 

@. And when the price of sugar was much higher in the United States they 
refused to allow you to put up your prices over here?—A. To a corresponding 
figure. 

. When the price slumped in the United States, they refused to give you 
the support you would naturally expect to have had?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Do you not think you would like to have this published, what you are 
telling us now. Is it not of real advantage to you as a refiner, that these things 
should be known?—A. This thing I would like, above all things, to be published, 
just as I said the other day, that I wished we could have had proceedings before 
this Board in front of the Government so that they might have seen the position 
in which the refiners were. 


Mr. Suruertanpd: Has it not already been published? 


The Cuatrman: Let me make this suggestion: if we have finished with 
the costs, I think we ought to invite the press back, or will we have to get the 
other fellows in for their costs? We will let this part of the evidence be printed. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 

Q. There is a point with regard to the Board of Commerce that I would like 
to get. Is it not a fact that the Board of Commerce did pass an order for the 
purpose of sustaining the price of sugar when that drop came, but the Govern- 
ment stepped in and countermanded that order?—A. Practically. 

Q. Eventually when the Board of Commerce took control of the prices, 
when the prices were going up, they evidently did not have an understanding 
with the Government on that point?—A. No, I do not think so. 


By Mr. Hammell: 

Q. Mr. McConnell made the statement that the refining process was more 
or less of a secret to each of the different refiners. Do you mind giving us 
an outline of the process?—A. The process is in one way extraordinarily simple, 
and it is in another way extraordinarily complex. We receive this raw sugar 
in the shape of brown or grey crystals, as they call them, containing a certain 
amount of impurities, ash, invert sugar, molasses. 

Q. What is invert sugar?—A. Invert sugar is what goes on the left side 
of the polariscope. Crystallized sugar is what goes to the right side. Inveit 
sugar is sugar that will not crystallize. We have to melt this, and we have to 
boil it again into a crystal. Now the invert sugar will not boil into a crystal. 
That is why we only get 93 pounds out of 100. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. The rest of it goes into molasses or syrup?—A. It goes into blackstrap, 


or whatever you call it. é 

Q. It is not absolute waste?—A. It is not absolute waste, but it is practically 

at the waste value. We melt this sugar, we strain it and filter it with various 

materials, which takes the dirt and muck out of it. We then put it over chat- 

coal, which takes the colour out, and we reboil it into a crystal. We centrifuial 

the crystal and wash the crystal and dry it and sell it. That is the process, but 
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it is full of chemical processes from one end to the other, and there are a great 
many devices for doing various parts of it, patents, and so forth. 

Q. Now, Mr. Drummond, I will tell you what the Massey-Harris Company 
did here. They came before us with a rather pitiful tale of losses for the last 
two years. We said to them “Can you give us the particulars of your last ten 
years’ operations, including the two bad years at the end.” They did that, and 
I think perhaps it would not be unfair to ask you to do the same.—A. We have 
given the results of our operations before this previous meeting, for the years 
1913 to 1918, I think it was. 


The CuairMan: So that there is no objection. Are there any more ques- 
tions? My feeling is as far as the questions of costs are concerned, those might 
be postponed until Mr. Drummond comes before us tomorrow with his figures. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. One other point I would like to deal with; we have too many sugar 
factories now and we can more than furnish Canada’s needs, and we have to have 
an export business in order to keep them going, that is your statement?—A. We 
have more sugar factories than we need in Canada. 

Q. Therefore we have to do an export business to keep them going?—A. 
Yes, we have to do an export business to keep ourselves going. 

Q. And you have to have a protective tariff which enables you to charge 
the Canadian customer more for his sugar than you otherwise would do if you 
did not have to do that export business?—A. Not to charge him more than we 
otherwise would do; for this reason, (that is a little complex) the more we do 
the cheaper we do it, the cheaper we do it, the more it is bound in the long run 
to enure to the benefit of the consumer. 

Q. Agreed; if you were doing as much as you could, and it was all in the 
Canadian market, you could sell sugar cheaper than you are doing to-day?—A. 
If we were working full time, yes, sir, our costs would be down, and we could 
do business cheaper. 

Q. And sugar would be cheaper to the Canadian consumer?—A. If we were 
working full time. You see that is our whole problem; that is our whole 
difficulty. 

Q. Then because we have too many sugar factories you have to do partly 
an export business, you must charge the Canadian consumer more than he 
otherwise would pay?—A. No, sir, not from my point of view, because doing 
the export business enables us to do the whole business cheaper, that is the 
raison d’etre of an export business; we do the whole business cheaper, and the 
Canadian consumer gets the benefit. 

Q. If we had fewer factories and you were working full time and selling your 

sugar in Canada you said you could sell it cheaper than you sell it now?—A. I 
say if we worked full time we can sell cheaper than when we are working 
partial time. 
_ Q. If you were selling all that sugar to Canadian customers working full 
time the Canadian consumer would get his sugar for less money than he pays 
to-day?—A. Yes, provided we are not working to-day at as full as we can go, 
provided we are not working full. This is the very problem that keeps worrying 
us the whole time; when we get down to the point that we cannot bring our costs 
down within the margin that is allowed us, we are lost, and therefore we take 
any opportunity we can to do extra business; that is our one object. It is 
because we are driven, we have not any theory as to this thing, we are compelled 
sir, we are compelled; it is a matter of life and death to us to do all the business 
we can. 
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Q. This is the point; have we got too many industrial concerns in Canada? 
We have perhaps more than can supply the Canadian people’s needs, you admit 
that?—A. More refineries. 


The Cuarrman: You admit that in your own line of business?—A. Yes, 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. If we had half the number of refineries and you could run at full time 
and sell all your sugar in Canada the customer would buy it for less?—A. Yes; 
I would say as a theory, yes. 

Q. No, no, in practice?—A. I have got to work out, my point is to work 
out these things and to make the best of them as I can; it is very hard to say— 
well, naturally you can do this and that, but it does not always work out in 
practice. 

QQ. If we had another sugar refinery come in, then there would have to be 
more sugar exported to keep you going, if you had another large factory come 
into this country you would have to do some more export business?—A. If we 
could get it. ; 

Q. And if you could not get it the costs would have to be passed on to the 
Canadian consumer?—A. Well, that might eventuate, or one of the factories 
might have to fail. 

Q. I think I have made my point— 


By Mr. Sutherland: 

Q. Along that line, were the Customs Tariff eliminated and the United States 
Tariff remained, it would be to your advantage to do your manufacturing on the 
other side of the line where you would have access to the United States markets, 
would it not, if the Canadian Tariff was eliminated, permitting United States 
refiners to put their sugar in here, and you were shut out of the United States 
market, it would be to your advantage to be manufacturing on the other side 
of the line?—A. It would be; we would be put out of business of course here, 
because in the United States owing to conditions they can manufacture—we have 
got to admit it—much cheaper than we can; we cannot help it, and I do not see 
any means of getting round it, because of climatic conditions, because of higher 
costs of materials, because of scattered population over a vast territory, and 
so on, our prices are bound to be, our costs are bound to be higher here. 


The Cuarrman: And we have to look forward to that in perpetuity?— 
A. I hope not, sir. 


By Mr. McMurray: 

Q. Has any sugar refinery failed in Canada to your knowledge?—A. Yes; 
there were originally three factories down in Nova Scotia, and two of them 
failed. 

Q. Were they large factories?—A. Large for those days. 

Q. What was their capital, do you know?—A. I could not tell you; it was a 
considerable time ago. 

Q. About the sugar conditions at the present time; when sugar was at 
a high price before, apparently there was a great deal of it in this country 
was not there?—A. What time? 

Q. In 1919 when you were paying a large price for sugar there was 4 
vast quantity of sugar to be had?—A. 1920 was the high price year. 

Q. Is it possible that that condition exists to-day, of a great quanity of 
sugar and high prices too?—A. I do not think so. : 

Q. Why would you say that, if it was vossible before why would not it 
be possible now?—A. Because the statistics do not show it, if we can believe the 
statistics. 
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Q. You had statistics before?—A. Might I answer that question? 

Q. Yes?—-A. Because the statistics show this year, as far as my judg- 
ment goes—of course I make mistakes all the time—that there is over a mil- 
lion tons less this year than there was this time last year; that is why I 
consider that the price of sugar has gone up. 

Q. Having a very large concern like you have, an industry like you have, 
you no doubt will make a very careful study of the production of sugar, the 
growing of it, in Cuba, Demerara, and Porto Rico, all the countries you buy 
from—no doubt you go down in the winter and look those fields over, do you? 
mm. NO, SIT, 

Q. You make a careful study of it?—A. I make what study is possible. 

Q. What study do you make?—A. Study reports, statistics, get informa- 
tion, every point that I can, keep in constant communication with New York 
by telephone, telegram, and so on. 

Q. You know now that there is a great deal. more sugar acreage under 
cultivation for instance, in Cuba, than there was in 1913?—A. Yes. 

Q. Treble as much?—A. I would not say treble as much—1913, there may 
be double as much; I don’t know; I could not tell you without referring to the 
statistics; Cuba has gone up, the beet product has gone down; that is what the 
explanation is. 

Q. When price goes up there must either be a real shortage or an artificial 
shortage, is not that so?—A. An artificial shortage, I don’t know exactly—I 
don’t exactly get that. 

Q. You have heard of an artificial shortage, have you not?—A. I don’t 
exactly know what you mean. 

Q. It is possible to hold large quantities of this stuff and keep it from the 
market, that would be an artificial shortage?—-A. Yes. 

Q. If that was done it would raise the price just the same as a real 
shortage?—A. Yes, that might have that effect. 

Q. So that the high price might be due to actual shortage or an artificial 
shortage?—-A. No, it is not due to an artificial shortage. 

Q. Why do you say that?—A. Because we know there are a million tons 
approximately less sugar available between now and the end of the year than 
there was last year. 

Q. How do you know that?—A. From the statistics. 

Q. Supposing some man has it stored away?—A. You cannot store it away 
like that. 

Q. Cannot store it away or corner it?—-A. You cannot store it away in 
that way without people knowing, because the crops are known, what the crop 
Is going to be, they make an estimate, they revise the estimate as they go 
along, and the actual figures come out; they know exactly how much has been 
produced, how much has been shipped, how much is in store, and so on, and 
therefore they know what remains to come out. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


_ Q. How did this vast quantity accumulat: in 1920 which caused the loss; 
if you had been the only man there would not have been a slump in prices?— 


sateen was a condition, I would say, that was created, what you call arti- 
cially. 


By Mr. McMurray: 
Q. You will admit there was a corner in that year?—A. No. 
Q. What do you mean by artificial shortage?—A. What I mean is this, that 


during the whole of that season the government officials were going all round 
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talking and blathering all up and down this country and predicting a shortage 
of sugar, and saying the crops are going to be short, you must go on rations. 

Q. You had 365 million pounds cornered up here in Canada, why did not 
you inform them and inform the public, why did not the refiners come out and 
say to the public of Canada “We have 365 million pounds of sugar on hand,” 
that would have settled that? 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. It might cause a drop in price. 
Mr. McMurray: There was that danger. 
Witness: This was going on for nearly six months or a year in advance. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. This accumulation of stock?—A. No, this propaganda that was being 
put out all over. 

Q. Did not you know better when you heard this propaganda, did not you 
know this immense amount of sugar was being accumulated by yourself?—A. It 
was not immense, 350 million pounds is not quite immense; as I have shown 
it is three months’ stock of sugar we had when the bubble collapsed. 

Q. Where do you get the major portion of your raw sugar from?—A. We 
get it from all over, the West Indies and South America. 

Q. Where do you get the large proportion of your stock—I am speaking of 
yourself and other refiners in Canada?—A. I will give you some of the places; 
I did read them out. 

Q. Just give it approximately; do you get your largest supply from Cuba, 
or the West Indies?—A. Cuba is one of the West Indies itself. 

Q. I know it is, but do not you get the largest supply from Cuba, larger 
than you do from any of the other groups of the West Indies?—A. No, not 
always, because we buy our sugar wherever we can get it cheapest. 

Q. Don’t you get the very large proportion of your raw sugar—?—A. We 
get a considerable portion in Cuba, but we get a large portion from San Dom- 
ingo, from Venezuela, from Jamaica, from Barbadoes. 

Q. I am done asking questions, it is a hopeless task?—A. I do not think 
that that is exactly fair; I am trying to give you the information that I have 
to the very best of my ability. - 

The CuarrMan: If you have not got it this afternoon you can give it 
to-morrow. 

The Witness: Mr. Chairman, our purchases vary from year to year, and 
in one year we may buy more from the British West Indies, another year we 
may buy from San Domingo, another year we may buy from Hayti, or any other 

lace. 
4 Q. I think you told us that the Cuban crop and the Cuban price largely 
determined the price of the whole?—A. The Cuban crop is the biggest of the 
lot and that determines the price. f 

Mr. CaLpweELL: That is what I wanted. 

The CuatrMan: He stated that this morning. 

The Witness: I based my whole argument and my statistics on the Cuban 
crop. 

Mr. Catpwetu: I want a further question; then the preference we gave 
on the sugar to the West Indies last year did not affect the priee to the con- 
sumer in Canada?—A. No, sir, for this reason, that the preference they add 
to their price, that is to say their preference under the old tariff was 85 cents, 
they simply added, as nearly as possible, 85 cents to their price of their goods 
f.0.b., you see; we were interested solely in the delivered price here. 
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The CuairMAN: And the Cuban supply being so much greater than theirs 
the Cuban supply determined the price and they got a little more for their 
goods?—A. They got practically to the extent of the preference. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. And the preference on the British West Indies raw sugar last year, 
instead of going to the benefit of the consumer in Canada, went to the benefit 
of the grower in the West Indies?—A. To a very large extent. That is what 
they thought it was for. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 

Q. How long have we had a tariff on sugar coming into Canada, Mr. Drum- 
mond?—A. I think ever since 1854. 

Q. Under the protective tariff, you to all intents and purposes have admitted 
that Canada has more factories in existence than are absolutely necessary to 
supply the Canadian business?—A. At the present moment. We have all been 
disappointed in the population increasing. 

Q. How much then would you figure that the protective tariff is responsible 
for keeping the price of sugar up to a higher point to the Canadian consumer 
than it should be?—A. I cannot answer that very well. I don’t see how I can 
answer that really. The policy of protection, I don’t know that we would get 
very far if we started to argue about that. 

Q. I am trying to find out if I can what it costs the Canadian consumer 
annually for this protective policy?—A. Well, I don’t think anybody could 
estimate that but presumably they thought it was worth while I suppose. 

Q. Practically all the sugar that we consume in Canada is produced out- 
side of Canada is it not?—A. No, sir, there is a beet industry in Ontario. 

Q. How much is the beet sugar production do you know?—A. It has run 
as high as 35,000 tons a year. 

Q. That would only be a very small amount of sugar in the total con- 
sumption?—A. It is a fair percentage. 


By Mr. McMurray: 


Q. About 20 per cent isn’t it?—A. Hardly 20, no. It would be somewhere 
around 10 per cent. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. Under this protective tariff policy we have induced more refineries to 
start up in Canada than were actually required, and due to the fact that we 
have to export a good deal to keep the factories going full time, you have to sell 
your sugar at a lower price outside of Canada than what you do inside. That 
1s practically the outcome of the protective policy isn’t it? Inducing factories 
to come in to a larger capacity than we required—aA. I don’t know that that 
is due to the protective policy or to the adventurous ideas or mistaken ideas 
of men in coming in. I suppose there might be even too many farmers in the 
country according to some ideas, if we could have too much of a good thing. 


The CHairmMan: Mr. Drummond, we are very much obliged to you and we 
appreciate your whole attitude to the Committee. And we will expect to have 
the pleasure of seeing you in the morning. Meantime, we are getting some of 
your friends to tell us about their costs if they have it: of course they may 
not have it, but we will get them in meanwhile and we will excuse you for the 
time being. We hope you will get in touch with your office by telephone, and 
tell them what to bring up. 
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_ The Wrrness: I understand, sir, you want to get a statement of the imports 
since the beginning of the year, and you want to get the costs for 1923, 1922 
and 1913? 


The CuatrMaAN: So as to make a comparison with the last normal year 
before the war, and I would imagine you would need your calculation of your 
imports in 1922, in order to be able to establish your costs for that year. 


The Witness: It would be difficult to calculate what we call the loss in 
refining, without knowing the average cost and so on. These are matters of 
calculation very much. 

The CuarrMan: We know, sir, that you will bring before us figures which 
we can accept, and if not the exact figures, just as near as it is humanly pos- 
sible to get the figures. 

The Wirness: I will see what can be done and if I cannot get it by to-mor- 
row I will tell you. It is half-past five and I am afraid my people will have 
gone. 

The CHarRMAN: Perhaps you can get them by telephone, as this is an 
extraordinary situation. We thank you very much, sir, and we will meet you 
at half-past ten in the morning. 


The Committee adjourned until 8.30 o’clock p.m. 
(Evening evidence taken in camera.) 


W. A. Hossins, President, Atlantic Sugar Refining Co., Montreal, Que., 
who was in attendance in obedience to summons Duces Tecum, was called, 
sworn, gave evidence in camera and retired. 


The Committee adjourned until 8.30 o’clock p.m. 


Evening Session 


Committee resumed at 8.30 o’clock p.m. 
Mr. W. A. Hobbins continued his evidence in camera. 


Mr. J. W. McConne tu, President, St. Lawrence Sugar Refinery, Ltd., who 
was in attendance in obedience to summons Duces Tecum, was called, sworn, 
gave evidence in camera and retired. 


Committee adjourned until 10 o’clock a.m. on Wednesday, May 16, 1923. 


HovusE oF CoMMONS, 
ComMMITTEE Room 268, 
Wepnespay, May 16, 1923. 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into Agricultural conditions 
throughout Canada met at 10 o’clock, Mr. McMaster, the Chairman, presiding. 


The Committee sat in camera. 


Huntiey R. Drummond recalled and concluded his in camera evidence. 
(Mr. H. R. Drummond.j 
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‘Davw R. Turnevutt called, sworn and examined in camera. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What company are you connected with?—A. The Acadia Sugar Refinery 
Company. 

Q. It has its establishment where?—A. Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

Q. We have been asking the refiners to give us their costs, and we have 
asked them to do it in this fashion; first of all to let us have their costs for 
the period beginning 1st January of this year and going down to the last period 
for which they had their figures; some have got them for the first three months 
and others for the first four months?—A. Yes. 

Q. And then also their costs for the whole of 1922?—A. Yes. 


Balance of evidence in camera. 


CuaruEs H. Hovuson called, sworn and examined in camera. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You come from what city, Mr. Houson?—A. Chatham, Ontario. 

Q. What is your company?—A. I am President of the Dominion Sugar 
Company. 

Q. Of Wallaceburg?—A. We have three refineries, sir, located at Wallace- 
burg, Chatham and Kitchener. 

Q. You make sugar from what materials?—A. From beetroot; and also 
from the imported raw cane sugar. 

Q. How is your manufacture distributed between these two sources of 
supply?—-A. That depends from year to year upon prices. If the price is high 
our production from beet sugar increases. 

Q. If the price of cane sugar is high, your production from beet sugar 
increases?—A. Yes. 

Q. And if the beets go up then perhaps you will use cane sugar?—A. If the 
price of sugar increases then we produce more beet sugar. If the price of sugar 
is low, then we import more of the cane sugar. 

Q. The price of cane sugar is therefore the determining factor as to 
whether you use beets or not?—A. It is to a certain extent. 

Q. We are sitting in camera for the purpose of considering costs of pro- 
duction, and perhaps you will give us your costs of production. First let us 
say for this year down to the period at which your books afford the informa- 
tion, and then in fairness to yourself and the Committee, of last year, as we 
do not wish to take too short a period upon which to base an opinion.—A. I 
have not the costs for 1922 with me, but I cou!d make them up at the hotel and 
hand them in later if that will be satisfactory to you. I brought with me the 
operating costs for this year. 


Balance of evidence in camera. 


JoHN W. McConne tu recalled and examined in camera. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You were kind enough last night to say you would get us some figures 
from your office in Montreal, and I would be glad to know if you have been 
able to get them?—A. Yes sir, I have those. I apologize for being a little late; 
I did not get them complete until almost half past ten. . 
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Q. It is all right; we just took some other witnesses, and no time has been 
lost?-—A. It might be interesting for you to compare these item by item with 
the figures I gave you last night. It is quite enlightening in a way. Taking 
ba first item, this is a twelve months run, the entire year 1922; wages and 
salaries—. 


Balance of evidence in camera. 


The private session here ended, and the Committee resumed in public 
session. 


JoHN W. McConne tu resumed. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Is the appraised value of the plant, $6,000,000 about the actual cash 
that was put into it?—A. Practically. It is a little more than the actual cash, 
because the replacement values are a little higher in market value. The 
appraised value is a little more than the cost. The replacement of a lot of these 
machines is double what it was, but our new machinery is costing us twice what 
it cost us six or seven years ago. 

Q. Take repairs.—A. We have to write it down. We bring old machinery 
up to date by repairs. Sometimes we have to throw a machine out altogether 
after we have repaired it to the limit, and then it is a total loss. If you would 
permit me to do so later on, I would like to give you considerable information 
on the sugar situation and the cause of the rise. 

Q. That is the reason I want that to be made public, and I have some 
information here and I am going to question you later on. You possibly will 
be able to bring everything out without questioning. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. I think you told us that you value your plant at more than the actual 
capital put into it, because it costs more to replace machinery now than it cost 
originally, but in your figures yesterday I think that was taken care of pretty 
well in depreciation, if you will just refer to the figures you gave us for deprecia- 
tion, the figures you gave us last night—A. Well, it is taken care of year by 
year, that item of depreciation. 

Q. It looks as if it were put in twice and added to the cost of your build- 
ings again. Possibly we are touching on something which you consider is 
closed.—A. No, you asked me the value of the plant and I gave you to-day’s 
value. 
Q. On account of replacement in cost to-day, is that not pretty well taken 
eare of in your depreciation and a charge against operation?—A. I could not 
tell you really the actual amount of costs to-day without going into figures, 


because it has grown over so many years. prey 
Q. That occurred to me that way.—A. The item of depreciation 1s neces- 


sary in order to take care of— — 
Q. It looks as if you were putting it on another basis——A. No, it 1s not 
really so. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I presume you, as a refiner, keep in close touch with the situation as 
regards your raw material, which is raw sugar that comes from Cuba and 
elsewhere.—A. Yes, sir. We endeavour to do so. 
Q. There has been within the last few weeks a very great deal of public 
interest aroused concerning a more or less general rise in the price of raw 
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sugar, and I think that this Committee would be interested, as well as the 
public, to be represented in having your views as to the why’s and wherefore’s 
of this rise. You might give it to us and we would be glad to allow you to take 
the time required and go into whatever detail you may consider necessary in 
order that we might appreciate as far as we can, the real situation.—A. Mr. 
Chairman, I am very pleased to have the opportunity of giving this Committee 
all the information at my disposal to assist them in arriving at the cause for 
the present prices of sugar, and if you will permit me to do so, I will present a 
statement which I have prepared, as briefly as possible, in answer to the 
questions asked in your communication, requiring me to appear before the 
Committee. Your communication asked information under the following head- 
ings: the high price of sugar; the cause thereof; explain the relationship which 
exists between the sugar industry of this country and that of other countries; 
produce figures showing the cost of your raw material, the price you are 
receiving for the finished products, cost of production, distribution, et cetera. 
Taking the questions in order, I shall endeavour to answer as briefly as 
possible. 

First, the high price of sugar and the cause therefor. 

After examining carefully the official records of production and consump- 
tion since 1914, I am bound to say that the old law of “supply and demand” is 
wholly responsible for the existing prices of sugar the world over. 

In 1914, the world’s sugar production amounted to 18,617,986. 

In 1922, the world’s sugar production amounted to 17,637,728 tons. Or a 
total decrease in production of 980,258 tons. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Where did you get those figures from? They are a little different from 
Willett & Grey’s estimate in the weekly statistics of the Sugar Journal for 
April 26th. I will give you what I have and you can make your observations 
on it. The estimate of 1922-23 production, Willett & Grey’s latest estimates, 
which appear in the weekly statistical Sugar Trade Journal of April 26th, has 
it that the total of cane and sugar beet world production is 18,212,839 tons; 
an estimated increase in the world production over last year of 513,182. And 
that estimate is almost the same as the estimate found in Foreign Crops and 
Markets, issued weekly by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in Washington which gives it at almost the same figure, 
although in’ short tons while the other is given in long tons. Your information 
may be more accurate and reliable, and I will be glad to have the sources of 
your information?—A. I have taken the production from the annual report of 
the Cuban Cane Corporation and they quote Willett & Grey, and then I have 
an estimate from the Annual Report of the American Sugar Refiner taken’ at 
the end of the year and they give ton for ton the sugar produced in the world. 
At the end of last year, here is the sugar production given by the American 
Sugar Refiner Annual Report, quoting also Willett & Grey, at the close of the 
year, and they give the production of each country in exact tons, and the 
Cuban production given in this report checks out with the actual outturn of 
Cuba, so I take it that this must be correct. 

Q. Possibly we are not comparing exactly the same period?—A. It may 
be so, but here is the exact outturn. I have corrected the figure in pencil this 
morning because I found this later on in my search for this information. 17,- 
637,728 was the outturn in 1922. 

_Q. That is practically what Willett & Grey estimate for 1921-22. Their 
estimate is 17,699,657 tons, which is pretty nearly the same figure—A. The 
outturn is 17,637,728 tons, and I think it might be well to take that figure as 
(Mr. J. W. McConnell.] 
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the outturn, which seems to be authentic here. That would leave the total 
shortage 980,258 as the total decrease in production in 1922 as against 1914, 

Q. But there has been of course a decrease after 1914, and then a gradual 
increase within the last few years——A. Yes, I am merely showing as I go along 
how that took place, Mr. Chairman. 

Q. Go on then, please—A. The results of the war brought about drastic 
changes in the chief sugar producing countries of Europe, namely: Germany, 
Austria, Russia, France and Belgium, as will be seen by the following figures, 
In 1914, the farming communities of Europe produced no less than 8,208,945 
long tons of beets, whilst in 1922 the production totalled only 4,046,742. These 
figures show a decrease in the production of European beet sugar of 4,162,203 
tons since 1914, or equal to 9,211,334,720 lbs. Last year Germany’s production 
fell about 200,000 tons short of home consumption. France was short by 151,- 
700; Russia, 260,000 tons. 

Since 1914 the consumption of sugar in the United States has gone up from 
3,760,827 tons to 5,092,758; an increase of 1,831,931 tons, and the greatest part 
of that increase or nearly one million tons was out on last year when the per 
capita consumption was 103-18 lbs., this being the highest rate of consumption 
ever reached in the United States. This is also the highest per capita con- 
sumption of any country in the world, excepting Cuba. Since 1890 the con- 
sumption of sugar in the United States has increased from 54 lbs. per capita 
to 103-18 Ibs. During the same period 1914 tc 1922, the production of sugar 
within the United States and its dependencies has increased only 329,914 tons, 
less than one quarter of the increased consumption. 

The figures having perhaps the most important bearing upon present prices 
are those on record for last year. During 1922 the world’s total production is 
shown at 17,637,728. With total consumption at 17,921,100. Thus showing 
the consumption at 283,372 tons in excess of total production; the excess being 
provided from surplus supplies carried over from 1920. 

The above facts with respect to last year’s situation, together with the 
official reports from experts concerning this year’s Cuban crop, which is said to 
be short of expectations by about 300,000 tons, would seem to furnish a fairly 
reasonable answer as to the cause of prices ruling to-day. 

I have this telegram received only this morning in answer to an inquiry I 
mace as to the production of the mills already closed and the number of mills 
yet to complete their operations. Cuba has had in operation a total of 182 
mills. Of the 182 mills that have been in operation, 149 have finished grinding. 
Last year’s outturn was 19,204,821 bags. This year’s outturn 17,094,267 bags. 
Showing a net shortage of 2,110,550 bags. Or 301,507 tons. In other words, the 
mills that have finished grinding have closed up with a net shortage, as com- 
pared with the estimates for those mills on which the four million ton Cuban 
crop was based. It was based on an estimate from each mill and they have 
closed their operation 300 odd thousand tons short of those estimates. 

Q. What is going to happen to the mills that have not closed yet?—A. 
There remains only to be said that there are 33 mills only in operation, and if 
those 33 mills produce their entire estimate—which not a single mill so far has 
done—the crop will be 300,000 odd tons short. That is the conclusion and I 
think probably that is the best information we have to date. With 149 mills 
closed, there is nothing more to be said as to their production; they are gone; 
they are closed; they have finished. There are 33 remaining mills and it is 
scarcely likely under the circumstances that their original estimate will be 
exceeded. 

Q. That is less than ten per cent difference in the estimated output of 
Cuba. 300,000 is less than ten per cent of the estimated four million. Now 
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~ Cuba represents four millions out of the world’s total of 18 millions. Supposing 
we admit that that shortage exists in Cuba, do you think that is a sufficient 
economic justification, without artificial interference, to double the price between 
January and now? I understand the price is practically double between the 
lowest point in January and the highest point in May, if I remember correctly? 
—A. Yes, the price in January was probably low. And with the visible supply 
scarcely more than enough to meet the estimated consumption, I would say 
a shortage of 300,000 tons in the Cuban crop is serious. 

Q. Serious enough to jump the price up 100 per cent?—A. Well, that 
depends entirely on the law of supply and demand. If the demand is greater 
than the supply, the seller gets his price. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. And if people put in one teaspoonful of sugar in their tea instead of 
two, they can upset this very quickly?—A. Absolutely. Economy and saving 
is the answer. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I can understand the difficulty of answering that question, but I will 
tell you how it strikes me, although I may be quite wrong. It would appear 
to me that a decrease of less than ten per cent in the Cuban visible supply, 
seems to have had more than the economic effect which we could contemplate 
when we find that the price of raw sugar has gone up by one hundred per cent. 
Let me have an expression of your opinion on that?—A. In answer to that, 
Mr. Cha:rman, may I be allowed to quote you authorities who probably could 
state with greater accuracy the situation; and I would like the Committee to 
have their opinions, because they have appeared just recently, on account of 
the United States Government action against the Sugar and Coffee Exchange, 
endeavouring to find the reason for the high price of sugar, exactly as your 
Committee is endeavouring to find the reason; and these men are all in import- 
ant positions :n the raw and refined sugar business and gave their evidence 
under oath. I have the quotations here. 

Q. We will be glad to have them, sir—A. Before I go to that, may I give 
this Committee a little information which I think not only they but the whole 
country should have with regard to the production of sugar itself; because 
there seems to be in the public mind a feeling that to get more sugar it is merely 
necessary for the refiner to increase his capacity and turn out more refined 
sugar, and let them have it at a low price. This explanation was given to the 
shareholders of the American Sugar Refinery at the last annual meeting by 
their president. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. When was that meeting held?—A. January last. In answer to that 
very question as to why the American Sugar Refinery did not occupy their 
surplus capacity by giving the people sugar to supply their demands, and he 
answered the question in this way:— 

“Several years ago we received a letter from a college professor 
who recalled that these annual reports continually referred to the excess 
refining capacity and yet the country was passing through a sugar 
shortage for the third year in succession. ‘Why don’t you use your 
capacity and give us sugar’, was his closing observation. While dis- 
claiming any belief that such a misconception of the sugar refining 
industry is current generally, a brief statement of a few fundamental 


facts may be of general interest.” 
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I have taken the facts given by the president of the American Sugar Refining — 
Company, and I have related them to the supply of sugar required for Canada; 
we consume approximately 400,000 tons of sugar, and this is the organization 
required in order to harvest the cane— 

Q. 400,000 tons, is that short tons?—A. Yes—in order to harvest the cane 
required for 400,000 tons of raw sugar, 30,000 men at work in the fields for 150 
days are required; 22,500 cane cutters; 7,500 men for hauling, weighing and 
general duties; 3,750 ox-carts and 30,000 trained oxen to haul the cane to the 
railroad; in addition over 3,000 men are required at the grinding factories or 
centrals, which grind the raw sugar from the cane. The tonnage of cane to 
produce that much sugar requires 3,625,000 tons of cane, and 927,500 ox-cart 
loads, or 164,000 railway car loads— , 

Q. You will really help us I think more when you just do not bother about 
your notes, and tell us what you know yourself?—A. I merely wanted to give 
you that information on the production of raw, because it goes to demonstrate 
the fact that you cannot rush in and increase the supply of sugar very quickly. 
It takes time to correct a situation such as where we may possibly run into a 


shortage. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. How quickly can it be increased?—A. I really could not answer that 
question. ' 

Q. You are not acquainted with that?—A. No. Turning for a moment to 
the question of cause of high prices, Edward F. Diercks, the President of the 
New York Sugar and Coffee Exchange, in giving evidence a few days ago in 
this case against the Sugar Exchange, made this statement: 

“Tt is my opinion, based upon my familiarity with all the market 
conditions, that the recent advances in the price of sugar have not been 
due to any manipulation or concerted action of any sort, but that they 
have been due to anticipation of a probable limited supply to meet con- 
sumption requirements emphasized by the publication of a report of the 
United States Department of Commerce, which is found in the issue of 
‘Commerce Reports’ under date of February 12th, 1923. I annex to this 
affidavit as a part thereof a photostat copy of the first page of this 
report. Whether correctly or incorrectly this report was understood by 
many persons interested in the sugar market as predicting a substantial 
shortage in sugar in 1923, and this had a natural effect in raising sugar 
prices. 

“This report of the United States Department of Commerce was 
widely published in the newspapers of the United States, together with 
more or less sensational headlines, and created in the minds of the public 
grave and probably well-founded apprehension of a shortage in the sup- 
ply of sugar. 

“For example, The Journal of Commerce, a conservative and authori- 
tative New York newspaper, under date of February 10th, 1923, contained 
a comment on this sugar report. The headline was as follows: 

“‘World shortage of sugar is forecast. Deficiency for 1923 

placed at 250,000 tons. Department of commerce says consumption 

needs are 725,000 tons above production with 476,000 tons carry- 
over.’ 

“The newspaper article opened with this sentence: 

“Washington, February 9th. A World sugar shortage this 
year of more than 250,000 tons was officially predicted to-day by 
the Department of Commerce.’ 
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“This report merely emphasized a general and world-wide appre- 
hension of a sugar shortage. On April 18, 1923, as appears from the New 
York newspapers of the following day, the British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer issued a warning of the danger of a sugar shortage. The New 
York Times of April 19th contains an Associated Press report dated 
London, April 18th, in part as follows: 


“<The Chancellor expressed his belief that the rise in sugar to 
30 shillings a hundredweight, or thrice the price in January, 1922, 
was caused entirely by the prospect of a shortage, and the slightest 
increase in demand might bring about a panic and send the price 
far higher.’ 
“In an editorial comment under date of April 20, 1923, the New 
York Times said: 


“<The high price of sugar is at present world-wide. There are 
complaints about it, and jokes about it, in France. In England it 
has been thrust into the debate on the budget, the demand of the 
Labor Party being that the duty on sugar be reduced. In refusing to 
reduce it the Chancellor of the Exchequer gave it as his belief that 
the extraordinary rise in the price of sugar is due to the prospect of 
a shortage in the supply. After referring to the disappointing Cuban 
crop, he said that the production of beet sugar in Europe was certain 
to be stimulated by the high prices, so that by the turn of the year 
‘there should be cheaper world sugar’ ..... Not simply in New 
York, but all over the world, it has been believed by growers, im- 
porters and refiners of sugar that the supply is not equal to the 
demand. From that belief has sprung the rapid advance in price. 
This may have been somewhat heightened by speculation; but for 
the larger part of it the facts of the trade, as they are understood by 
the leaders of the trade, have been responsible. 

“In any such upward movement it is inevitable that there 
should be a great deal of buying and selling which is wholly specu- 
lative. But the speculation follows the facts, or what are believed 
to be the facts.’ ” 


“The Journal of Commerce in its issue of April 27, 1923, reports 
an interview with General Menocal, former President of Cuba, in part 
as follows: 


“ “He also said the Government of the United States must know 
that the Cuban sugar crop will show a marked shortage that nobody 
expected at the beginning of the harvesting, and that few times in 
the history of Cuban sugar has it happened, as it is happening now, 
that most of the producers, as soon as their sugar is made, are sell- 
ing it. Nobody is keeping it, he says, with speculative intent.’ ”’ 


Q. That is an extraordinary thing, that when the sugar is going up they 
start in to sell, unless they are being pressed by something?—A. I may say they 
are taking advantage of what appears to be a satisfactory ruling price. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Have you got the quotations on the option market there?—A. No, sir. 

Q. For those dates?—A. No, sir, but I could supply them. 

Q. It would be interesting to see what effect those statements had?—A. 
They vary, they are sometimes lower and sometimes higher; just now I believe 
the option quotations are actually lower than the f.o.b. price. The ex-President 
of Cuba, continuing: “The actual price of sugar that is so greatly alarming the 
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public and the government is a legitimate cause of the shortage of production 
and the increase in consumption. The price will continue as long as consumers 
demand sugar and are willing to pay whatever they may be asked.” 

John Gilmour, a member of the firm of Czarnikow-Rionda Company, the 
greatest sugar dealers and merchants in the world to-day, in a sworn statement 
gives the following evidence: 


“To those who had made a serious and careful analysis of the sugar 
situation earlier in the season, the rise in the price of sugar to its present 
level has occasioned no surprise, and this statement is made with due 
allowance for the unforeseen drought in Cuba which so seriously curtailed 
production there. That the world’s consumption has been gradually 
increasing and overtaking production is an indisputable fact, and the 
time has come when there is no margin of safety between supply and 
demand to offset such unforeseen accidents to crops such as experienced 
by Cuba from drought. 

“ Production and Consumption. 

“Last month we published Willett & Gray’s preliminary estimates 
of the 1922-23 world’s sugar crops. They revealed, as that eminent firm 
of statisticians themselves remarked, that there is very little change 
indicated for any of the important sugar crops of the world, particularly 
those of cane sugar which total practically the same as those of 1921-22. 
In the Continental United States, the output of beet and cane is expected 
to be some 335,000 long tons less than last year—on the other hand, 
Europe is expected, bar accidents, to increase the beet sugar output by 
644,000 tong tons. 

“The net result of all the sugar crops is estimated by Willet & Gray 
as at most an increase of some 362,000 tons. Unfortunately, the world is 
faced by the fact that as compared with last December, the carry-over 
into 1923 is to be less by the huge amount of one million to one and a 
half million tons.” 


By the Chairman: 
Q. That is really the milk in the cocoanut?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. On what do they base that carry-over?—A. On the actual supply unsold 
at the end of 1921. 

Q. But you see if people had been buying in advance and they got two 
bags of sugar instead of one, then the carry-over is still in the country, but it 
does not show?—A. But the consumption of 1922, the tremendously increased 
consumption in 1922, consumed not only the 1922 crop, but a great part of that 
surplus, took it right off the market, and this is what is said here. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Before you go any further, you say the carry-over represents raw sugar 


not sold?—A. Yes. 
Q. Does it represent the stocks that the refiners have on hand as well?—A. 


Yes, world stocks. 


By Mr. Sales: : 

Q. Except in the hands of consumers which you cannot possibly arrive at? 
—A. Invisible, yes. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. But that is always the case?—A. Yes. 

Q. And so in the calculation of that year it is not taken into consideration? 
—A. The known stocks is the orly basis upon which comparisons can be made. 

Q. As a matter of fact do private people hold large stocks of sugar for 
their own household consumption?—A. I do not believe it in Canada, judging 
from the distribution this year. 


‘The Committee adjourned until 3.30 p.m. 


Afternoon Session 
3.30 p.m. 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into Agricultural Conditions 
throughout Canada resumed at 3.30 pm. Mr. McMaster, the Chairman, pre- 
siding. 


W. A. Hossins, recalled. 


The CuairMAN: Mr. Hobbins, continuing your examination of yesterday, 
I have been looking up the duties charged on sugar going into Great Britain, 
and as I make it out there is the same duty charged on raw sugar as on refined, 
except for the difference which arises from the different degree of polarization 
or sweetness, between the raw and refined.—A. Yes, that definition is right, sir. 
it is a revenue duty, it is not a protective tariff. It was put into force during 
the war. 


The CHarrMAN: Thank you very much. 


Witness retired. 


J. W. McConneE Lt, recalled. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Now, Mr. McConnell, I just forget the point which you had reached 
in your remarks, but no doubt you have not forgotten A. I think, sir, my papers 
have been upset a bit since I left, and I will have to ask the official recorder 
to give me the point where I left off. 

Q. I am afraid the same reporter is not here, but if you have to go over a 
few sentences again, that does not make any difference—A. I was just giving 
Willett & Gray’s final estimate: 


“The net result of all the sugar crops is estimated by Willett & Gray 
as at most an increase of some 362,000 tons. Unfortunately, the world is 
faced by the fact that as compared with last December, the carry-over into 
1923 is to be less by the huge amount of one million to one and a half 
million tons. Given therefore a maintenance only of the 1922 demand for 
consumption, a shortage will develop during 1923 which is bound to send 
the price of sugar up still higher. There are, it is true, those who argue 
that the 1922 consumption is not a true one, but is the result of the 
re-stocking of invisible supplies which had diminished during tie 
abnormal post-war years, and that therefore 1923 will show a decreased 
consumption. But there is apparently little or no evidence to support 
this view, while the contrary is indicated by the fact that the trade 
distributing channels generally are not too well stocked. More probable 
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is it that the Old World is getting out of the restrictive groove in which 
the war landed it and is seeking a bigger per capita consumption, while 
the New World, so far as the United States is concerned, has developed 
a permanently increased demand for sugared drinks to take the place 
of the prohibited alcoholic beverages.” 


By the Chairman: 
Q. So we will have to charge up prohibition with the increase in the price 
of sugar?—A. I am afraid so. 


Mr. Catpwetu: The increased price through greater consumption. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Increased consumption means increased demand, and if the supply 
remains about the same, increased demand will mean increased prices.—A, T hat 
seems correct. 


“The result is that in 1923 sugar consumption will have overtaken 
and passed production. The producer will hence be in receipt of a much 
more remunerative price for his sugar, which will inter alia give him 
the means to enlarge his output, either by laying down more efficient 
machinery, or else by increasing his cane crops and milling a large output 
of cane. 

“The above requires no comment; subsequent developments having 
proven the accuracy of this forecast. This authority also made the 
following statement in its issue of April, 1921: 

“We expressed the opinion a few months ago that if sugar was as 
cheap as in pre-war days and other things were fairly equal, the present 
consumption in the world might be assumed at as much as 25,000,000 
tons per annum.’ 


By the Chairman: 

Q. That is to say, if this article had remained at the same price, it would 
have meant a tremendously increased demand.—A. Yes, undoubtedly. 

Q. Would that not be true of almost anything? If you take any one 
article, and say that the price shall remain the same even during an increased 
demand, that would apply almost in regard to anything—A. I think the per 
capita increase in sugar is probably greater than any other article of food. 
I will give you that from this book: 


“Tn full realization of the fact that there would be a supply barely 
sufficient to meet the world’s actual needs, foreign buyers entered the 
American market for Cuban sugars early in the year, and the prices 
those buyers were willing to pay were frequently in excess of what 
American buyers would pay, to the extent of the freight that it would 
cost producers to transport sugar from Cuba to the United States. 
Foreign purchasers of Cubas are variously estimated at between 350/450,- 
000 tons, a quantity that can hardly be spared to go away from the 
United States markets. It was simply a matter of price, and producers, 
as a whole, parted with sugar to any buyers that were ready and willing 
to absorb it at the time. Foreign buying was invariably in advance of 
interest shown by the American refiners, who would have received the 
preference had they then exhibited the inclination to meet foreign com- 
petition.” 


Here is a statement bearing upon the New York Sugar Exchange, and the 
result—adverse or otherwise—of speculative operations, of which you gentle- 
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men particularly asked yesterday, and it may give you some information on 
that point. 


“The New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange proved to be a true 
reflection of the consensus of opinion in regard to the strength of the 
sugar situation, and the advance in price there was the result of the 
conclusion reached by sugar people the world over that a condition was 
developing which was rapidly tending toward a scarcity of the article. 
To state that these ‘future’ operations were simply a matter of paper 
speculation is entirely to try to cloud the question, for the largest sellers 
at all times were those who represented actual producers.” 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Who writes that?—-A. This is a member of the firm of Czarnikow- 
Rionda Company, a very well known sugar authority. His name is John 
Gilmour; he has been in the sugar business for over thirty years and he states 
on oath here: 

“T have been in the sugar business for upwards of thirty years. The 
said Czarnikow-Rionda Company is a large sugar merchant and sugar 
brokerage house in New York and represents both producers and refiners 
of sugar, and I keep myself thoroughly posted with respect to the sugar 
market and world conditions affecting sugar and especially the conditions 
in Cuba.” 


By the Chairman: 


Q. This collection of information, what is it that you have before you? 
It is a little pamphlet of some sort, is it not?—-A. It is the evidence, the defensive 
evidence produced by all those who were interested in raw sugar, in connection 
with the action of the United States Government against the Sugar Exchange. 

Q. It is the defence, really, of the sugar people who were brought before 
what court?—A. The District Court of the United States, for the southern 
district of New York. 

Q. What is the date, please?—A. There does not appear to be any date, 
but this decision only came out last week. 

Q. So that comes to us pretty recently. Did you get hold of the evidence on 
the other side, the charges made?—A. No, I have not the evidence. 


Mr. Carpwetui: Mr. Chairman, we are more interested in knowing whether 
Mr.McConne!] has the evidence as given on both sides. You can take the 
evidence that was given for one side, but we would like to know what was said 
on the other side. 


Witness: As far as I understand it, the Government had no evidence. 
They summoned those people to answer to charges of putting the price of 
sugar up. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I think the trial court found in favour of the sugar people, and the 
Attorney General of the United States, Mr. Doherty, took the case to the 
Supreine Court, and asked the Supreme Court to hold a special session for the 
purpose of hearing the case, and I understand that that appeal has not been 
tried yet. That is my impression.—A. Nevertheless, Mr. Chairman, this is good 
information for your Committee, because those people are noted authorities on 
the sugar situation the world over, and they are making statements from records 
and statistics, and they submitted them, and under oath. 
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Q. I suppose, anyway, that the United States Government, before taking 
these somewhat drastic steps, had some information to the contrary effect before 
they moved. I am not judging the case as to whether there are rights or wrongs 
in it, for I would have to have a little more information than J have before me, 
to make up my mind; but I just suggest to you that it does seem likely that the 
United States Government would not have acted unless they had some state- 
ments before them to the effect that there had been some irregularity in the 
increase in price, because I understood that the attitude of the United States 
Government was that there had been some manipulation or some artificial 
enhancement of price, and what you are giving us now is taken from the brief 
of evidence produced to offset that charge, 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Was it not more or less in response to public opinion that the Govern- 
ment took action? 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Who compiled this little pamphlet——-A. It is the evidence given in court. 
Q. Is it extracts from the evidence?—A. No, it is the entire evidence—the 
entire defence of evidence produced. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. May I just look at that little book a moment? 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. The entire defensive evidence, not the evidence in the inquiry?—A. 
Yes, because these were the only people brought in. 
Mr. CaLpWELL: We are consicering a situation, Mr. Chairman, and we 
should not put in the record the evidence on only one side of the case. We 
want the perspective, and we shculd have the other side. 


The Cuatrman: Mr. McConnell was asked to give us his opinion as to 
whether there was a real or artificial shortage. As a sugar man, he gave us as 
his opinion that the scarcity was a real scarcity, and he has given us the 
opinion of sugar people in the United States supporting that view. Of course, 
he has not gone to an entirely disinterested source for his information, because 
he is extracting what he says from a printed copy produced in a District Court 
of the United States for the Southern District of New York, in a case instituting 
the United States of America, petitioner, against the New York Coffee and 
Sugar Exchange, Incorporated; the New York Coffee and Sugar Clearing Asso- 
ciation, Inc., and others, defendants, and the little book is entitled, ‘ Defend- 
ant’s Answering Affidavits. VanVorst, Marshall & Smith, Solicitors for Defend- 
ants, 25 Broad Street, New York.” 

“John W. Davis and William Smith, Counsel.” 

I am going to ask the secretary to be good enough to endeavour to obtain 
for the Committee the affidavits to which these affidavits are answers. It is 
well that both sides of the case should be placed before the Committee. 

Mr. CatpweELu: I was going to suggest that if we could procure copies of 
that for the members of the Committee—I imagine there is a statement of 
questions and answers. 

The Cuarrman: No. They just proceeded as we do sometimes in court, 
by filing affidavits and counter affidavits, and these that we have here are 
counter affidavits filed by the sugar people. I think that it is quite proper that 
Mr. McConnell should take from these the views of well-known experts to 


support his own view. 
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The Witness: I am practically finished. 


Q. Of course, it is only right that we should know that they are extracted 
from the defendant’s pleading in the case—A. My answer to that would be 
that had I been seeking for reliable information to go before this Committee, 
I would have gone to these men who have made this statement—who have made 
this statement under oath. It could not be more reliable, because they must 
have looked and carefully made up their minds before they came in and stated 
what they did under oath. 

Q. I trust, sir, that for the sake of their moral character and integrity, that 
that is what those gentlemen did do.—A. I have very little to quote here. I 
was on the question of the exchange. Are you interested in going any further 
into the speculative market? Do you want to hear what they say? 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Yes, I think so. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. I would like to know something about the option market and the trend 
of that—A. The option market to-day is actually nothing more than an actual 
sugar report. 

Q. I want the communication of the report on that option market at that 
time, where everybody who had a little money, and thought that sugar was 
going up, stepped in.—A. If I might give you one or two words on the effect 
of the report on the option market—I would like to say that the first drastic 
rise in sugar took place as a result of the publication of the report signed by 
the Department of Trade and Commerce of the United States on the 12th of 
February. It was broadcasted throughout every paper in the country, and it 
stated that the supply of sugar would scarcely more than meet the demand, 
and there might be a visible shortage. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Was that an official report or a premature report?—A. It was a prema- 
ture report, whether it was official or not. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. As a producer myself, of wheat, I have always been of the opinion that 
the collection by banks or other institutions, of reports of large crops in this 
country, and their publication, tends to help the consumer. Here is a shortage 
and everybody gets in, and where there is a surplus, everybody gets out. 

Mr. Hammett: You want your business to be secret too. 

Mr. Sates: No, I do not want it to be secret. 


The Witness: Before that report was published—one or two days before 
that government report was published—sugar was 33 cents. The report came 
out, as I remember it on Saturday morning. Saturday morning is usually a 
closed day for the sugar market, and therefore there is little doing. The Mon- 


day following was a holiday. It was some sort of a public holiday in the 
United States. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Washington’s Birthday?—A. I was a sugar buyer, and was anxious to 
buy it, but had been advised from all the best sources, both on this side end 
the other side, to keep out of the market until it went from 33 to 3 cents, and 
then to buy all I could finance, or all the banks would lend us the money 
to buy. I waited hoping it would come down, and I was advised to that effect, 
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but this report was published on the Saturday, and was spread the length and | 
breadth of the United States. One hundred and ten millions of people feasted 
on that report, and talked about the shortage of sugar over the weekend. 
Monday, being a holiday, they had nothing to do but still read the report 
and think that they had better get some. On the Tuesday morning following 
that publication and its being broadcasted all over the United States, out came 
Guma-Mejer’s report, to tell the people on top of that report that had been 
broadcasted, that the Cuban crop was 300,000 tons short, and that was tlie 
reason sugar went up 2 cents on Tuesday. It went up from $3.75 to $5.50. 

Q. Are you inferring that of the 110,000,000 people, lots of them would 
be wiring in orders to buy sugar?—A. I believe so. 

@. People who. do not deal in sugar?—A. I believe that people who did 
deal in sugar bought from the refineries. 

@. And people who did not deal in sugar?—A. I think the orders came 
largely from people who dealt in sugar, from the information I could get from 
merchants and dealers all over the country not being able to get what they 
wanted to get from the refineries, amd they probably used the option market. 

Q. What relation would there be between the option market and the cash 
market?—A. They are practically the same. There was very little sold be- 
tween $3.75 and $5.50 during the 48 hours. The sellers on that option market 
in all probability represented the producers of the sugar, and were selling 
actual sugar to those who used the option market as a medium. I suppose 
that hundreds of thousands of tons of raw sugar actually owned by growers 
was sold on that option market. 

Q. To what extent do you use the option market yourself?—A. I do not 
use it at all, because it does not suit us in Montreal. 

Q. You do not even seek to protect yourself by hedging?—A. No. I merely 
wanted to make that statement about the causes for the drastic rise in sugar 


at that time. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is interesting, and I understand that you yourself were waiting 
for a drop, and you were waiting patiently and expectantly for a further drop, 
and holding off your buying?—A. I was. 

Q. In that expectation?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you did that on the best professional advice you could get?—A. 
Yes, sir, and the people who got the greatest surprise were the people who hac 
the largest interest in raw sugar. 

Q. I suppose success as a refiner depends as much about having the real 
flare for when it is a proper time to buy, as anything—A. I think, sir, that you 
will probably arrive at that conclusion when you see what the refiners’ profits 
amount to. 

Q. Sometimes they tell us that the flour men make their profits on buying 
wheat right. Do you think that is so?—A. Well, I am afraid I could not answer 
that question. 

Q. There is no question about sugar—a great deal depends on buying.— 
A. Oh, yes, a great deal depends on getting in at the proper price on the market. 
If you miss a market, you may be compelled to sell your sugar at a loss if you 
intend to compete and keep your refinery going. 

Q. Have you given us all that you have to say?—A. I was on this question 
of exchange: 

“Many manufacturers and dealers who realized the strength of the 
situation also placed buying orders, they being unable to contract with 
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refiners for the delivery of refined sugar for the more distant future, when 
it would be required for their manufacturing needs to fulfil contracts 
for preserved fruits, candy, soft drinks, and many other things in which 
sugar is used. 

That only a small quantity of sugar is actually delivered against 
contracts is true, but this only states half the case. Buyers protect future 
needs by buying contracts in the future market, and when the month of 
delivery arrives they sell the contracts and buy the refined.” 


Witness: That is the way it operates. 


“The London and Hambourg exchanges, before the war, rarely re- 
ceived notices of delivery, although millions of tons were continuously 
dealt in there by buyers and sellers of all kinds in all quarters of the 
globe. Operations of this kind are customary in all commodities, and 
are so well known throughout the world that to deny their legitimacy 
and economic value is to deny the existence of economic truth. Sugar 
to-day is suffering from the result of the financial collapse of 1920 in 
this country and in Cuba, which caused such abject distress to practi- 
cally all interests. The Cuban government in 1921 attempted to alleviate 
the distress of its people by a control of its crop, but the financial situa- 
tion had not been straightened out sufficiently to afford the necessary 
relief. Then came 1922, with Cuba selling sugar at prices which showed 
a terrific loss to the producers, who, owing to lack of cash and credit, 
sacrificed their production at prices so much below cost that many ex- 
perienced the dread experience of failure. How could it be expected in 
times like those that the necessary new planting of cane would be made, 
as well as replacements and additions to factories?” 


Q. Who gave this comment?—A. Mr. John Gilmour, of New York. 


“The effect is being experienced to-day in that there is no reserve 
or surplus cane to be ground in sugar, and mills are forced to close with 
short crops in most cases.” 


The Wirness: That is confirmed by this telegram stating that already 
149 mills are actually closed, with a shortage of 300,000 tons of sugar. 


“To deny the seriousness of the situation is to store up trouble for 
future, for there appears to-day no great reserve of sugar as heretofore, 
and the world must face a situation in 1923 when sufficient sugar to go 
around will only be had by the refusal of the people to be stampeded 
into buying more than they need for their actual requirements.” 


He quotes Mr. Guma-Mejer, who made the report substantiating the report 
made by the Federal Government at Ottawa. According to their statistics, the 
situation is as follows:— 


1922 1923 

Tons Tons 
PeeememolivMareh shige Sel bo djedtaiaaow.. Jor 1,648,316 2,152,729 
Produced and to be produced to end of crop .. .. 2,348,071 1,517,271 
Brop & 4915: ku 3,996,387 3,670,000 


Nearly 326,000 tons less than last year, and if to this we add the carry- 
overs from the 1921 crop of about 1,200,000 tons, we find a deficit in supply of 
something like 1,526,000 tons. 

I merely want to give you the statistics of the increased consumption in 
the United States, which has a considerable bearing naturally on the price of 
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sugar, because consumption cannot go far beyond production without putting 
prices up. In 1918 the consumption of sugar in the United States was 73.36 
pounds per capita. That is only five years ago, 73.36. The consumption was 
291,000 tons per month. In 1922, the year just closed, 103,818, or nearly 
103 1/5 pounds per capita, or 424,000 tons per month for the entire year, the 
increase last year being nearly a million tons in the consumption. 


By Mr. Milne: 

Q. Have you got the consumption intervening?—A. Yes, sir. I will give 
it you by the month. The consumption per month in 1919 was 339,000 tons; 
in 1920, 340,000 tons; in 1921, 342,000 tons; in 1922, 424,000 tons, the enor- 
mous jump being last year. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Do you attribute that the enormous jump to the lowering prices?—A. I 
would think that would have some bearing on it, as well as the increased 
demand for soft drinks and all that sort of thing. 

Q. There is a paragraph you read; I wish you would go back to it, “ by 
the restriction of cash and credit” as to its effect upon the production.—A. 
After that slump there was a teriffic financial crisis took place in Cuba. We 
have an authority here who can give you much better information on that 
than J, but it is naturally very difficult to get credit. 

Q. What is the paragraph?—A. Then came 1922, with Cuba selling sugar 
at prices which showed a terrific loss to the producers, who, owing to lack of 
eash and credit, sacrificed their production at prices so much below cost, that 
many experienced a failure. 


By Mr. Milne: 


Q. What would that extremely low price be? Have you any idea?—A. The 
low price reached, I believe, was about 14 cents f.o.b. Cuba in the early part of 
1921. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. You say due to lack of cash and credit. That is on the part of the 
producer in Cuba. Could they not borrow on their product and carry it and 
bring about a better price?—A. I think that would be probably better stated 
by stating a lack of demand. England would not buy because it was well 
known there were practically 1,000,000 tons of distressed sugar in Cuba and 
they could not sell it, and a man who has a commodity must sell it to get rid 
of it; otherwise it will go to waste. 

Q. Is cane a product that can be stored and carried over?—A. It depreci- 
ates. 

Q. After it is ground?—A. Yes, it depreciates considerably. Cuban grow- 
1s who, owing to their own bad judgment, if I might put it that way, in the 
iall of—may I read this, which is rather enlightening on that point? You say 
{his was a great hardship to the Cuban producer, but how about this side of 
the situation: “the Planters’ Association of Cuba, according to statements 
made by its secretary, will hold back 1,200,000 bags of sugar for 30 cents per 
pound.” 


By the Chairman: 
Q. It was greed over-reaching itself-—A. Cuba delivered sugar would come 
to 30 cents. 
By Mr. Sales: 


Q. It is possible to hold it back?—A. I should say so, but it is very unde- 
sirable. We found to our regret and loss that our sugar, which we were bound 
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to carry over, as a result of Government control, from the summer and autumn 
of 1920, depreciated considerably by the spring of 1921, and we were com- 
pelled to take a loss from shrinkage and deterioration as well as a loss in price, 
but the Cubans staked their judgment against the judgment of the world and 
held their sugar. They let Java come in and take the market away from them, 
and the Dutchman sold the American 500,000 tons of detached sugar and the 
Cubans held theirs back, and they took 20 cents a pound out of New York for 
it, and I think the American sugar refiner bought largely Java sugar, because 
the Cubans wanted higher prices. Something always happens to bring prices 
down when they get too high. The Dutchman saw the turn of the market in 
time, and he wanted American gold for his product, and he sold it as long as he 
could get a market for it, down to 18 cents, until he landed the Americans with 
500,000 tons. “ About the middle of June the American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany threw a bomb into the ranks of local speculators and headquarters of 
foreign sugars when it was announced that it would contract to sell granulated 
sugar from now until December at 224 cents a pound. This offer was criticized 
by dealers in New Orleans, as an alleged attempt to depress the market. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. How many sugar exchanges are there in the world?—A. I do not 
know about the European exchanges now, since the war, whether they have all 
been opened or not. There was an exchange in Liverpool and one or two in 
Germany before the war. 

Q. One in Liverpool, New York and Germany?—A. Yes. 

Q. If you cannot find it, do not waste any time. 


The CHAIRMAN: Do not bother, because Mr. Sales does not consider it 
vital. 
The Witness: London and Hamburg are the two points. 


The CuHarmrMAN: Are there any more questions to ask Mr. McConnell 
before we excuse him? 


The Witness: I have these other questions to answer. This has been on 
the production and the price. The other question “explain the relationship 
which exists between the sugar industry of this country and that of other 
countries.” I might just endeavour briefly to give you what I think of on that. 
The only relationship is that of our absolute dependence upon other producing 
countries for our supply of raws. The farmers of Canada have thus far been 
unable to produce more than five per cent or six per cent of the total sugar 
consumed in Canada, despite the fact of substantial protection and encourage- 
ment extended to the industry by the Dominion Government, and the persistent 
and unrelenting efforts of our worthy competitors, the Dominion Sugar Refining 
Company of Chatham, Ontario, to encourage the farmer in the increased produc- 
tion of sugar beet. Some years ago the Government of Canada granted a 
preference to the growers of sugar within the British West India Islands 
amounting to per hundred pounds. Asa result of this preference,the B. W. I. 
Sugar Corporation found an excellent market in Canada, and Canada also 
found a very desirable source of supply, most of the B. W. I. crop being sought 
by refiners. In 1919, however, England granted a much more favourable 
preference to the B. W. L.’S, equal approximately 4/- per one hundred weight, 
and this was followed a little later by a further increase in the Canadian prefer- 
ence, which now stands at 85 cents per one hundred pounds. The English 
market, however, appears to be more attractive to the B. W. I. grower, and 
Consequently this source of supply has been largely lost to Canada. England 


a the majority of the sugar, because the preference is still initiated in its 
vwour. 
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By Mr- Caldwell: . 


Q. Is that still true since the last preference given to England?—A. Yes. 
England is a large market now, since the war, because they seek sugars on this 
side. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I presume the West Indies get a good many commodities from the Old 
Country and they should be able to handle cargoes in that way?—A. Yes. 

Ingland consumes about 1,600,000 tons of sugar per annum, all but 19,006 
tons of which must be imported. Prior to the war this demand was chiefly 
supplied by Germany, but since 1914, England has been compelled to draw her 
supplies heavily from this side of the water, and principally from Cuba. The 
fact is that in whatever market we seek to buy raw sugars to-day, we invariably 
come into competition with England, whether it be Cuba, in Santa Domingo, 
or in the British West Indies. 

The insistent demand from Europe for Raws during the past few months 
and the amount of sugar already sold for export abroad, has narrowed consid- 
erably the available supply for the United States and Canada, and naturally 
stiffens prices. 

Over these prices Canadian Refiners have no control or influence what- 
ever, and from a refiner’s point of view nothing would be so welcome as a 
reduction to the old pre-war level of around 24 cents. At low prices the refiner 
sells more sugar, takes less risk and requires only one-third the capital to finance 
the enterprise. 

Then why should the refiner favour high prices? He does nothing of the 
sort. High prices operate entirely to the disadvantage of the refiner. However, 
as already clearly stated, the Canadian refiner can in no possible way control the 
price of raw sugar. The control of these prices rests absolutely in the hands of 
the producer in other countries, who in turn is governed by the law of supply 
and demand. 

That is only my own opinion, Mr. Chairman, but I think it is reasonable. 
The next question is: 

3. Produce figures showing the cost of your raw material. 


T have furnished the Committee all my figures, and in addition to what I 
have given the Committee in the way of giving the costs, I would like to be 
permitted to read the market prices of sugar, because our costs probably are 
a little out of line with the market prices, and the market prices have more of a 
bearing upon the selling prices. I have here some telegrams which are the only 
offerings I could get on raw sugar. The first is a telegram dated May 14th, 
1923, from Farr & Company, New York: 


“St. Lawrence Sugar Refineries, Ltd., 
Montreal. ’ 
We offer firm, reply here eleven a.m. to-morrow morning account 
West India Sugar Finance Corporation, thirty-five hundred tons San 
Domingoes six sixty CIF Montreal May shipment.” 


That is equivalent to 6.40 Cuba, by adjusting the freight rate. We take 
6.40 Cuba and add 25 cents for freight and cartage at this end. Five cents 
added to the San Domingo price brings it to about six sixty-five, being the 
equivalent at Montreal of 6.40 Cuba. The same firm offered 5,000 tons Cubas, 
at 6.50 f.o.b. June shipment. On the same date the Sugar Sales Corporation 
offered 5,000 tons Cubas at 6.40 f.o.b. first half June loading. That corpora- 
tion deals for a large number of producers. 
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who are the largest of all the operators, and this is what they say: 


“St. Lawrence Sugar Refineries, Ltd. 
Montreal. 


Firm reply to-day five thousand tons six-thirty f.o.b. June ship- 
ment. While market here is six one quarter cost freight Cuba is unwill- 
ing seller and not offer below six-thirty f.o.b.” ‘ 


- So that the f.o.b. price Cuba was a little bit higher than New York prices 
at that moment. That strengthened the price because of European buying. 
They buy raws f.o.b. Cuba, and all this year the price f.o.b. has been ruling as 
high or higher than the price f.o.b. at New York, showing the intense demand 
from Europe for sugar f.o.b. On top of that I have a later list from our own New 
York office: 

“New York, May 14 
St. Lawrence Sugar Refiners, Ltd. 
Montreal. 

Chile bought cargo three thousand tons Cubas June loading six fifty 
f.o.b. American export refined second hand offerings here May seven 
thirty five, June seven fifty-five. 

St. Lawrence Sugar Refiners, Ltd.” 


That was an actual sale on the day on which I made these inquiries. So 
that the market closed at $6.50 that day by reason of the purchase from the 
Chilean Government. I have taken the lowest ruling prices, and these quota- 
tions established the lowest ruling price for raws f.o.b. Cuba to-day at $6.30 per 
100 pounds. 

To this must be added 13 cents to cover New York exchange, 274 cents 
for freight, cartage and handling, and $1.29 for duty at the recently reduced 
rate. This gives a laid down duty paid price of 8 cents for raw sugar before 
being touched by the refiner. If it is $6.50, it is 20 cents more. That establishes 
definitely that raw sugar could be purchased on some days based on eight cents 
at the reduced duty at Montreal, before being touched by the refiner. 

The next question is: 


4. The price you are receiving for the finished product. 


I have already answered that. 
The next question is: 


5. Costs of production and distribution including the spreads be- 
tween the manufacturer and the ultimate consumer. 


Our cost of refining is submitted in a private memorandum to the Chair- 
man of this Special Committee, as I think you will agree that individual refin- 
ing costs are strictly private matters and should be treated accordingly. 

In arriving at refining costs to-day as compared with pre-war costs, it 
might be of interest to point out the enormously increased cost of nearly every 
commodity entering into the process of refining and marketing sugar. For 
instance wages have increased practically 60 per cent, filter materials 84 per 
cent, chemicals 104.56 per cent, containers 133 per cent and coal 160 per cent. The 
cost of raw sugar itself has increased from 24 cents to 64 cents, an increase of 
150 per cent. If you take the percentage of the whole cost, it would be about 
250 per cent. A one hundred per cent increase would make it 5 cents, but 
another cent and a half on the 24 makes it a 160 per cent advance over the 
orginal price, that is, the selling price of refined sugar, notwithstanding the 
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fact that raw sugar had increased 160 per cent and all the materials that enter 
into the manufacture of sugar have enormously increased, nevertheless the net 
advance on refined sugar is equal to about 132 per cent. ; 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The spread to the consumer is hardly as much as that. I have here the 
retail prices of sugar in Ottawa by weeks, from January 1st to May 15th, 1923. 
The price starts on January 5th at 9 cents, and ends up on May 10th at 124 
cents. I think we ought to put that into the record.—A. Included in that 
advance in the market on refined sugar must be taken also the increased duty. 
The pre-war rate of duty was about one-half what we are paying under protec- 
tion, so that we are absorbing the additional 70 cents per hundred pounds of 
duty practically. 

Under these conditions, is it right or reasonable to expect the refiners to 
produce cheap sugar, or is it fair to hold the refiners responsible for the price? 
That is the question. 

Q. That is the question which you leave to the Committee?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. If you go on, we will be inclined to think that you want us to give you 
a bonus.—A. That is what we are working for, Mr. Chairman; we need it 
badly. 

The market price of raws from day to day is the only safe figure upon 
which to base a selling price of refined sugar. We learned that lesson to our 
great loss in 1920. 

To-day as a matter of fact, if based upon replacement cost of raws, 
refined prices would be higher, and if something does not happen soon either 
to bring down the price of raws or to enable us to secure export business in 
order to operate the plant at something near capacity instead of 40 per cent 
of capacity and less, which has been the case all this year, the price of refined 
sugar must inevitably go higher. 

The refiner must on the year’s average secure a margin of profit between 
the cost and the net selling price, and if this Committee will be kind enough 
to examine the balance sheet of the Canadian Refiners for a few years past, 
which are available in the Department of Finance, they will be able to satisfy 
themselves that the margin of profit realized has been very small indeed. 

Q. Let me break in here with a question. Is that not due to the fact that 
you have developed in Canada a refining industry with a capacity more than 
twice as big as is necessary to take care of our domestic consumption?—A. In 
answer to that question, I can only say that if I could operate to the capacity 
of my plant, I could produce sugar much cheaper. I am not responsble for the 
increased capacity of the sugar refining plants. 

Q. I am not attempting to apportion either praise or blame. I am just 
trying to get at the facts. From our investigations it would appear to be so— 
you will correct me if I am mistaken—that there is a refining capacity m 
Canada to provide for at least twice as much as the Canadian market can 
absorb. Am I right?—A. I believe that is a correct statement. 

Q. That being the fact, unless you are able to find an export market for 
whatever the amount of your potential output may be, you have to carry on 
business employing a smaller proportion of your available capacity, and in 
that way increasing your costs of operation a great deal higher, or at a higher 
figure than they otherwise would be; that is right, is it not?—A. That 1s unfor- 
tunately the situation to-day. 

Q. The refiners find themselves face to face with this situation, that they 
have to find a constant export market, or that we have to get into this country 
about twice as many people as we have now, or you have to cut down the 
capacity of the aggregate of the refineries?—A. That is the case, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. HaMMELL: Or eat twice as much sugar. 
Mr. Sates: Or pay them a larger profit to keep them in business. 


Witness: That situation arises not infrequently in a country which is 
developing, and which for some reason or other has not gone ahead in population 
as much as was anticipated. For instance, ten years ago in the United States the 
refiners were faced with the same difficulties we are faced with, an immense 
capacity, but the consumption was much smaller. The capacity of the refineries 
was practically what it is to-day, but in ten years’ time the consumption of 
sugar by the public has increased, and the increase in population has been 
such that in ten years’ time, from the statistics, the capacity of the country 
has gone up about two million tons, an enormous increase. Last year the 
increase alone was practically enough to run the plants at their fullest capacity, 
a million tons a year. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. When did the large increase in the Canadian capacity take place?— 
A. The new refinery came into the market. 
Q. Which is the new refinery? 


The CHarrMan: The Atlantic was the last and the Acadia the one before. 


The Witness: The last refinery was completed and operating in 1913, I 
think. 


The CHatrMan: I think one was 1915 and the other 1913. 
The Witness: The other refineries were operating for a long time. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Yours has been in operation for 45 years and Mr. Drummond’s for 69 
years.—A. My refinery, strangely enough, was established in the year that I 
was born, and if something does not happen to relieve a Government measure 
that has recently taken place, I think that I may outlive it. 

Q. Well, sir, we only hope that under your able direction it will present 
te a little while the same appearance of health and vigour that its President 

as. 

Mr. Saves: You will note, Mr. Chairman, that the “blue ruin” stories are 
not confined to the agriculturists.. 

The Witness: No, sir, you are quite right. If you will permit me, I will 
be through in a few moments, but I would like in closing to give you some 
information that I think you ought to have on the facts regarding what hap- 
pened to the sugar industry in 1920. 


Mr. Sates: If you find it is as hard to make people believe your stories 
of blue ruin as we do, I pity you. 


The Witness: I have a great deal of sympathy for the farmers and the 
agriculturists; I know how hard they have to work. I was pointing out the 
fact that the profits have been small and that this Committee might avail them- 
selves of the opportunity of examining the statements, which would show a 
small profit. They may also be able to form some idea as to the length of 
time that may be required for the sugar refining companies to recover from 
the effects of the colossal losses suffered by them as the direct result of Gov- 
ernment control of the sugar industry during 1920 which losses are shown in 
the balance sheets of 1920 and 1921. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. How did you carry your losses, Mr. McConnell, how did you meet it?— 
A. I don’t know whether it is a wise statement in view of my commitments 


to the bank, to refer to it publicly. 
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Q. What I am getting at is this; you had a considerable reserve. | 
The CuamrMaNn: We will not press you to give the exact amount. 


The Wirnezss: I can only say in answer to that very reasonable question 
that my losses were about equal to my entire liquid assets plus the entire 
value of the plant. I had practically nothing left at the end of 1920, and had 
to start over again. I was able to secure loans by private guarantees and 
by pledging the plant which was there available to be pledged. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. You had to do the same as we did, you had to mortgage your plant?— 
A. I had to arrange private guarantees and provide collateral for the entire 
enterprise, in order to be able to carry on. 

Q. We will not press you for the figures——A. This is what I would like 
to say on that point, because I would like to show clearly to this Committee 
exactly what happened. During 1920 sugar was controlled by two Boards: 
the Canadian Trade Commission, and the Board of Commerce; export licenses 
being in the control of the Canadian Trade Commission and the fixation of 
prices and the examination of costs being under the jurisdiction of the Board 
of Commerce. We were ordered by the Board of Commerce during the time 
that raw sugar was rising, to sell refined sugar not on a basis of replacement 
cost of raw, but on a basis of actual cost of raw. At that time it was absolutely 
necessary, indeed we were urged, to buy raw sugars many months ahead of 
actual refinement. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Now who urged you?—A. The two Boards that were controlling sugar. 

Q. Tell us how they urged you; did they say, You have got to buy or we 
will take down the tariff if you don’t buy, or what did they say to you?— 
A. They first estimated the consumption of the country; they divided it into 
six and they gave each refiner his part, and they told each refiner that he 
must provide that sugar month by month for the entire year; and the only 
fear that I had during that year was that I would be disgraced by falling short 
and not being able to find enough sugar to supply my proportion, because 
we unfortunately took the instructions received from those Boards seriously, 
and we believed they had authority to act and control us, and we took them 
just as seriously as we took orders from the Government during the war, 
because we considered that we were still to a large extent working under the 
War Measures Act and as a matter of fact we were; it was under the authority 
of the War Measures Act that those Boards were established, and therefore 
we, as I say, unfortunately took their orders seriously, and followed them out 
to the letter of the law, believing they had the authority to do what they 
told us they would do. 

Q. What did they tell you they would do?—A. Well I will finish by saying 
we were urged to buy. It was a little more than that; we were actually 
instructed from day to day to buy sugar to fill in, lest we should be short 
before the end of the year. We did so, to co-operate with the Trade Com- 
mission, to make sure of the sugar supply. It must also be remembered that 
sane business methods compel the selling at replacement costs, and not at 
actual costs. For the simple reason that when prices begin to decline, as they 
are sure to do, it is impossible to sell on any other than a replacement basis, 
as the public stop buying; they won’t take it, as we experienced; we could 
not sell our sugar at all when the decline came, and we carried it for eight 
months before we got rid of it. 
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By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. What two Boards are you referring to Mr. McConnell?—A. The Board 
of Commerce, the Chairman of which was F. W. or W. F. O’Connor; and the 
Canadian Trade Commission which was managed by Mr. Fairbairn of Toronto. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Did they promise to protect you in the price if you had followed their 
orders?—A. We followed the orders of the Board and were given clearly to 
understand by the Board that when the market for raw sugars would be fall- 
ing, the same rule would apply and we would be permitted to sell on the 
basis of actual cost. They stated clearly that it would be their duty to pro- 
tect us, and besides to do otherwise would be an absolute injustice. What 
actually happened was that. the Board undertook, honestly undertook to carry 
out this plain justice to us, but the Government of the day under Mr. Meighen, 
overruled the Board, and consequently we were denied the slightest protection 
on a falling market. ‘his would have been all right, if we had been left in 
the same position as refiners in other countries during the rising market, and 
allowed to sell on a replacement value, but the trouble was we were not, and 
the consequence was that the earnings of years, and indeed of-tens of years, 
were swept away. It really meant, in effect, that the consuming public of 
Canada got millions of dollars of capital that had been honestly invested in 
: the sugar industry. A greater injustice could scarcely be conceived, and it 
___will be years before these immense losses can be made up, if indeed they can 
ever be made up. 

Q. Then your losses were not made through the ordinary methods of doing 
business, but were due to this situation that vou describe?—A. Absolutely, and 

I can truthfully say it is doubtful if the sugar industry will ever recover. And 

: that is the way the sugar refiners were treated by the late Government. 

In contrast to the methods adopted by our Government in 1920, in a 

‘ difficult situation, where an effort was being made and was made, to find sugar 
for the people of this country, may I point out the difference between the 
methods and tatics observed in Canada and those observed in England? In 

England the sugar refineries were taken over by the Government. The sugar 

refining companies were allocated sugar, which was purchased for them by the 

Government. The price was fixed, and they were allowed to make a fair 

margin of profit. Indeed, a sugar refiner told me that the only continued 

business suceess he had had was under the Government control of sugar where 

for four or five years he made a nice safe margin of profit, which he was 

allowed by law to make, and the Government became responsible. Now then 
| were we the only people in the world that made a mistake in paying too much 
for sugar? Or did the British Government, with the best advice in the world 
at their disposal, make a mistake? The British buyers—I think it will be 
conceded—are probably the shrewdest buyers in the world, because the world 
markets are open to them. 

The CHairMAN: Yes, that is the reason. 

The Wrtrness: The world’s markets are open to them. But here is what 
happened; at the close of 1920, when they wound up their sugar control at 
about the same time that we saw the end of our losses in this country, and 
shouldered them all personally, the Government standing from under and 
letting us take the entire loss—the British Government in the report of April 
21st winds up the Royal Sugar Commission. 


By the Chairman: 


_ Q. April of 19212?—A. April 21st, 1921; the report of the Royal Commis- 
Sion on the sugar supply shows a loss of 244 million pounds sterling; or be- 
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tween 90 and 100 million dollars for the year ending March, 1921. That was 
what happened in England. ‘The English consumer had the advantage of the 
sugar when it was cheap; and the English consumer paid the loss when it was 
high, because they had to pay it in cash. ; 

Q. They had to pay it through their Government?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. What was the spread allowed you between the raw and refined by the 
late Government?—A. I did not quite catch that. 
‘ Q. The spread between the raw and the refined?—A. What was allowed 
us? 
Q. Yes.—A. We were allowed by law two-fifths of a cent a pound profit. 
That is the way it was arrived at. 


Bu the Chairman: 

Q. That was a fair profit?—A. We had no complaint during the war. 
When we were under the Food Control Board, because we were given our 
sugar at a price, and the price was fixed, and we were allocated month by 
month for the entire year, the amount of sugar. It was allocated the world 
over, so there was no speculation about it. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Two-fifths of a cent on the large volume of business, would amount 
to a fair sum?—A. But excuse me, sir, the volume was small during the war; 
it was rationed the world over, and our capacity reduced to the actual require- 
ments of the people, and the people rationed all over the world, so that our 
capacity was very small, but on that small capacity and on the cost we were 
still allowed a net profit of two-fifths of a cent. 

Q. Which was a profitable business?—A. Which was practically the profit 
allowed in England. 

Q. And was to you a profitable business?—A. Yes, it showed to us at least 
a margin of profit, which we sometimes do not see. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. You must have had an immense quantity of raw sugar on hand to 
make such an enormous loss?—A. We had, but we only had sufficient to take 
care of our allocation for the balance of the year. The slump started in July 
and we had six months’ supply. 

Q. Do you usually carry six months’supply?—A. No, never. 

Q. That is, you had bought much larger stocks than you would have i! 
the Board of Commerce had not guaranteed protection on the price?—A. Oh 
ves. If we had believed that the Board of Commerce had no power to carry 
out their promises we would have absolutely refused to obey them. ae 

Q. Had you been buying on your own responsibility and on your own 
judgment, you would not have bought as heavy stocks as you did?—A. No sir. 
not by any means. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. How much would you have ahead, one month’s stock?—A. We would 
nave in a normal market very little more stock than necessary to run our plant 
and keep going. 

Q. Would that be one month’s stock?-—A. Yes, four or five weeks. 

Q. How much have you now?—A. Just now we have very little stock. 
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Q. You are not a party to this arrangement?—A. We are depending abso- 
lutely, as a matter of fact, on keeping our refinery running on shipments afloat, 
that are coming in. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. You were saying you would not keep a large stock if you thought there 
was a drop coming in price?—A. If who thought? 

Q. The refiners. You would have been afraid to carry such a big stock 
for fear of a drop?—A. We would not on our own initiative have dared to take 
such a speculative risk at the prices. 

Q. You knew that a drop must come in the future, naturally?—A. Yes. 
it was generally believed that a drop must come some time, but no one in the 
sugar world believed that it would come whilst there was an appearance of + 
great shortage, and everyone who knew anything about sugar believed there 
was a shortage. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I think Mr. Drummond told us that Mr. Hoover had said, when sugar 
was about 20 cents a pound, that it would not be likely to go below 20 cents a 
pound for 18 months. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Could you tell us how the refiners in the United States fared at this 
time? 

The CHAIRMAN: They were allowed to sell on replacement value. 

The Witness: Yes, they were never controlled on their prices. 


By Mr Sutherland: 


Q. According to this statement submitted to the Committee yesterday you 
had purchased and under contract for 1920, 366 million pounds of sugar, is 
that correct?—A. Our share was eighty million pounds. 

Q. You were purchasing largely on the assurance you had received from 
the Board of Commerce you would be protected in the event of a decline?—A. 
Absolutely. 

Q. Who were the members of the Board of Commerce at this time—you 
have given us Mr. Fairbairn’s name as representing the Canada Trade Com- 
mission?—A. Mr. Murdock, I think. 


Mr. CaLpweE Lu: If you give the date it can be very readily looked up. 


The CuatrMan: They resigned with considerable rapidity, the different 
members. 


Witness: I can only say for the Board of Commerce that they were per- 
fectly sincere as far as they knew and believed they had power to do what 
they said they would do, and they tried to do it. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. They evidently did not have the power?—A. Yes, they tried to make 
good by a certain action. 

_ Q. Can you give us the names of the members of the Board who gave you 
this assurance and the time the assurance was given?—A. The Chairman, Mr. 
O'Connor. 

Q. And Mr. Murdock?—A. There is a published judgment of Mr. O’Connor’s 
where he made public utterance that in as much as the refiners had been com- 
pelled to sell their product not on replacement but on cost, it would be the 
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duty of the Board and the Government to see that they were protected against 
loss on a declining market. 

Q. You have referred to the small margin of profit made by the sugar 
refiners under ordinary conditions covering a term of years; can you 
give us any idea as to the spread between the price received by the 
sugar manufacturers and that paid by the consumer?—A. Over a period of 
years? 

Q. Yes?—A. That is a very difficult question to answer, because there is 
always such a difference in spread depending upon the cost of the raws. When 
raws cost two cents the spread is much narrower; when raws go to six cents it 
is much greater, and when they go to ten cents it is much greater still, because 
of the tremendous additional cost in refining and conversion— 


By the Chairman: 
Q. I don’t think that is quite what Mr. Sutherland meant; Mr. Suther- 
land means what is the difference of price between the time when the sugar 
leaves your door at your factory and comes on to the consumer’s table? 


Mr. SUTHERLAND: Yes. 
Mr. CaLpwWELL: It is really distribution. 
Witness: I think it is about a little over one cent a pound. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 
Q. On the whole it is a pretty narrow spread?—A. Yes. 
Q. Do you sell the retail trade or to the Canada Wholesale Grocers Asso- 
ciation?—A. We sell mostly to the Wholesale Grocers Association and to manu- 
facturers; we sell a certain amount to large retailers. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is manufacturers of candy, canners—A. Preserving, soft drinks. 
Q. People whose raw material is your finished product?—A. Exactly. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. But on the whole in so far as the Province of Ontario was concerned 
we were informed by the secretary of the Wholesale Grocers’ Associations, that 
refiners would not sell to the retail trade, but only through the Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association, and also that the profits on a car was somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of $188 at the present price of sugar to the wholesale grocer, 
and they in turn exacted a profit of about 20 cents per hundred from those 
intermediate points, or what they call competing points, it might run from 5 
miles to 50 miles, in those districts there is a difference equal to the profits 
which the sugar manufacturers claim they receive, that is one-fifth of a cent 
per pound difference between the price they charge the wholesalers at those 
places?—A. Well, sir, my answer to that question with regard to wholesaler’s 
profit is simply this, that we know the wholesalers are never satisfied with 
the profit they are allowed; they are always claiming that 5 per cent is insufi- 
cient, and the higher the price of sugar the greater the risk, they are always 
subject to losses and all that sort of thing, they have to carry a stock, they 
have to give months of credit to retailers, and furthermore not infrequently 
are they fighting and cutting prices, until most of the 5 per cent disappears. 

Q. At competing points; the evidence was given yesterday that the refiners 
bear part of the rates on the sugar, the rates must be prepaid, that is the only 
way in which sugar is sold, I believe?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And that shipments to those points very often—for instance I gave 
feures yesterday on a shipment from Montreal to Oshawa the rate would be 
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53 cents per hundred pounds, and a further distance, to Toronto, the rate would 
be 34 cents per hundred pounds, or a difference of 19 cents per hundred; how 
do you account for such discrimination against certain districts?—A. Well, sir, 
the refiners have nothing to do with any discrimination, I can assure you of 
that, but at no point is a buyer of sugar compelled to pay more than the actual 
freight rate. 

Q. The refiners bear part of the rate to the competing point?—A. Of 
course that brings in the system of equalized rates, and with regard to the 
equalized rates system I can only say it was a system that was in force when 
I came into the sugar business in 1912; it had been adopted after a great deal 
of consideration I believe, by the wholesale houses of Canada, probably thirty 
years ago, and I was told that it was operating with apparent satisfaction in 
nearly every centre, and operating economically, and that it served a very use- 
ful purpose for all these years, and we simply adopted the equalized rate sys- 
tem, because the Wholesale Grocers who were our customers wished us to do so, 
it suited them best, it was their system. 

Q. The Wholesale Grocers’ system?—A. And it is based on the establish- 
ment of jobbing centres all over Canada, and through those jobbing centres the 
refiner is requested under this system to absorb a portion of the rate. 

Q. Do you consider it fair that the people in Oshawa should have to pay 
19 cents per hundred pounds more for sugar shipped from Montreal than the 
people in Toronto? This is equal to the profit which you claim that the sugar 
manufacturer would be satisfied with?—A. I might answer that simply by 
saying that the consumer who is fortunately located or conveniently located 
either to a refinery or to a jobbing centre, will naturally enjoy preference in 
rates; and the jobbing centres have been established as wholesale centres 
throughout Canada by the wholesale houses who are our customers, and if a 
consumer is situated favourably to those jobbing centres, he enjoys a better 
rate, exactly the same as if he were situated favourably to the refinery. 

Q. But the people in Oshawa through the fact the sugar manufacturers will 
not sell to them in carload lots for cash have to buy through the Wholesale. 
Grocers’ Association and pay tribute to them in this way?—A. If any centre, 
and it develops from time to time that a new jobbing centre is created because 
of a demand and because of probably a wholesale house becoming established, 
and that centre must arrange to get into the wholesale zone and get the rates 
established, and ask the refiners to absorb so much. If you ask me if I would 
like to do away with the equalized rates I tell you frankly I would like to do 
away with it as far as I am concerned, I would like to make my price f.o.b. 
the refinery for everything; I have no brief for the equalized rate, not the 


slightest. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. Do you thoroughly understand it?—A. No, I think Mr. Sutherland 
does from the questions he asks me. 
By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Why don’t you break away? 


By Mr. Sutherland: 
Q. Why not sell for cash to those who will buy? 


By Mr Sales: 


Q. And control your own business?—A. We do control our own business, 
but if you are in business and you have a large customer buying from you all 
the time, you like to accommodate that customer, you like to show him a cer- 
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tain amount of courtesy and consideration, surely more so than one who does 
not buy from you at all. Our customers say this is what we like, these are the 
centres, and we ask you to absorb this rate, and we have done so because it 
appeared to give the best and most economical distribution of sugar to the con- 
sumer. 

Q. But we have one sugar firm that does not adopt equalized rates I think? 
-—A. That sugar concern is a court of law unto itself; they can do as they 
please. 

Q. What do you mean?—A. They sell the retail trade in the Dominign 
dy they not? 

Q. They do. Does the consumer in Toronto benefit by that reduction in 
rates, or is that absorbed by the trade?—A. I think undoubtedly he does. 

- Q. He can buy sugar cheaper than he can in Oshawa?—A. I think so. 


The CHairMAN: I don’t think so. 
Mr. SuTHERLAND: Most assuredly. 


The CuHarrMan: I have the impression that the price of sugar over eastern 
Canada for all the different years will be more or less the same. 


Mr. McKay: That is true. 
Mr. CALDWELL: It is. 


By the Charman: 

Q. Do you know about that? Do you take such interest in your product 
when it reaches the wholesaler’s hands—?—A. I do not like to be questioned 
too closely on the equalized rate, because I am not sufficiently familiar with 
it to really answer in detail intelligently. 

Q. It must be a great mystery here we have two of the leading refiners 
situated in eastern Canada, Mr. Drummond and yourself, and neither of you 
seem to have quite grasped all the intricacies of the system?—A. It does strive 
to do that very thing that you mentioned, and that is to equalize as nearly as 
possible rates all over the country, but there are some points of course where 
sugar is cheaper than at other points; it cannot be otherwise. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 

Q. For instance, let me give you some more points; Brantford is a dis- 
tributing point; the rate to Brantford is 42 cents per hundred; to Woodstock 
it is 62 cents: about twenty miles further on; and Tillsonburg it is 68; London 
it is down to 43 again. As a matter of fact sugar is being sold much cheaper at 
these distributing points than it can be sold by the retailers in these interme- 
diate points?—A. Yes. The retailer in an intermediate point would pay the 
equalized rate to the jobbing centre plus the local rate to his point, but 1t works 
no hardships to him, in as much as he pays at no time any greater rate than the 
rate direct from the refinery to his town, so how can it work an injustice? 

Q. You are bearing part of the charges of transportation to the distributing 
points?—A. Yes. 

Q. Which enables the wholesalers—they get a rebate of 15 per cent from 
the manufacturers—Mr. Pyke stated that they were getting 15 per cent from 
the refiner?—-A. That is a misprint. 

Q. The buyer gets a rebate on his quantity purchased from the wholesale 
grocer of 8 cents. 

Mr. CaLDWwELL: That 15 per cent is a misprint. 

Wirness: It is 5 per cent. 

Mr. SurHERLAND: Which amounts to $188 per car of 400 sacks at the 
present time. 

(Mr. J. W. McConnell.] 
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- By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. McConnell, is this not what the equalized rate does; if there were no 
equalized rate, people would be at the natural disadvantage in buying sugar 
according to the distance they were from the source of your supply? ‘To com- 
pletely overcome this, the refiners would have to absorb the price of carriage 
to all points where their customers were, to absolutely equalize it. What has 
been attempted is a partial equalization. Certain rates have been established 
to twelve different points in Ontario, and certain rates given to these twelve 
points. These twelve points more or less are equal. That is to say, although 
Hamilton is 50 miles, I think, from Toronto, it only costs one cent more per 
hundred pounds to take 100 pounds to Hamilton instead of going to Toronto, 
but although you create by that system a certain equalization, the rates be- 
tween these twelve centres, the jobbing points, though you make these rates 
somewhat more equal than they otherwise would be, that does not give the same 
equalization to points which are other than these twelve points. The people 
who live beyond these points get the advantage of the rate to the twelve jobbing 
points, and then have to pay the cost of taking the goods from these jobbing 
points to the local point near the jobbing point?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In such a way that you create an artificial equalization which is by 
no means complete. It is only approximate, and you make a rather striking 
difference in cost distribution between the twelve points that have been chosen 
as distributing or jobbing points and points which have not been so chosen. 
T think that is the fact. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Mr. McConnell, is it not a fact that the rate given to these jobbing 
points is a carload rate?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In every case this is a carload rate?—A.- Yes sir. 

Q. The rate from the jobbing point to the retailer, wherever he may be 
situated, his nearest jobbing point, is a less than carload rate?—A. Yes. 

Q. Added to the carload rate to the jobbing point. Is there anything to 
prevent that retailer, if he wanted a carload of sugar, from getting it direct 
from the refinery by ordering it through his wholesaler, without going through 
the jobbing plant? Can he order a carload of sugar if he wants a carload? 
—A. Ido not know of anything that would prevent a retailer ordering a carload 
through his jobber and having it shipped direct. 

Q. Would he get it under that rate, or would he pay a straight carload 
rate to his own station?—A. I think that carload business between the retailer 
and the wholesaler is usually a matter of a special deal and a special discount 
by the wholesaler, who nearly always gives special consideration, and a special 
discount. 

Q. The wholesaler does that?—-A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. And it occurs, I suppose, very rarely?—A. But as the Chairman points 
out, these jobbing centres create wholesale centres, frequently, all over the 
country, where the retailer living in small places can get his stuff quickly and 
m small quantities, and at no greater cost than by sending to Montreal. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. He gets it at a lower cost. He gets the carload rate to his jobbing point, 
and a less than carload rate to his own station and in that way it gives the 
retailer an advantage over ordering direct from the refinery?—A. I think that 
1s an advantage to the retailer and the consumer in general. 


Mr. J. W. M $ 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. It may be, but there is a rather striking difference between the retailer 
who is at the jobbing point and the retailer who is at a point perhaps closer 
to the refinery, but if that point is not a jobbing point he has to pay more. 


By Mr. Milne: 


Q. Mr. McConnell, you made the statement that the wholesaler usually 
made a bargain with the retailer who wanted to buy a carload lot. I would 
rather gather from the evidence that we have had here that that is not the case, 
because if a wholesaler in the city of Winnipeg made a bargain with the retailers 
for a carload at less than 5 per cent he would be shut out of business entirely. 
I do not see why one man should be used that way and the other not.—A. I 
really could not speak with authority, but I have known, of course, in many 
cases, wholesale houses who are not immune from price cutting and quarrelling 
among themselves, they do it all too frequently, and I know one of the methods 
is to cut prices on car lots of sugar. Sometimes the discount disappears en- 
tirely. The refiners themselves have been known to quarrel occasionally and 
cut prices too. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


{. Just to show the unfairness of the system, when you get near the edge 
of the centre, Hamilton and Dundas are about five miles apart, and there is a 
difference of 21 cents per hundred pounds, and it is only under these conditions 
that the retailer in Dundas can purchase from the commercial agent. He has 
to pay 21 cents per hundred pounds more—that is, less the discount which is 
allowed—for a distance of five miles. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. In what quantities? 


By Mr. Sutherland: j 
Q. For a distance of five miles, on a carload lot?—A. It is unfortunate 
for the man in that district who is unfortunately located. His best method 
would be to establish a wholesale house in a centre of that kind and enjoy the 
equalized rates direct. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. If that merchant at Dundas wishes to buy in carloads, he can get 
a special rate from his wholesaler direct to his own point, he does not need 
to come under these rates?—A. I believe that is quite possible. I am quite 
sure the wholesale buyer can do that. I am under the impression that whole- 
sale houses give special discounts on carload lots. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 

Q. There is a discount in both cases, but the prices will remain practically 
the same. That is the difference between the two points.—A. One thing I 
would like to make clear to the Committee is that the refiners are not responsible 
for that equalized rate. 

Q. But you are responsible, in that you refuse to sell to the retailer direct, 
by this combination?—A. Of course, that is a matter of judgment. I am 
not going to start a retail selling business, because I do not believe in that 
particular method of distribution. I would have to increase my expenses, put 
on more credit, establish distributing points all over the country, and duplicate 
the retail distributing system that the Dominion people have. 


Mr. J. W. McConnell.1 
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Q. I am speaking about anyone who orders sugar from you and pays 
cash. There is no risk, no credit?—A. I think it is generally understood that 
if a refiner is selling wholesalers, he does not sell to both wholesalers and 
retailers. If you were in the business, you would probably be the first man 
to object. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Do they furnish you with a list of wholesalers, or a jobbing list?— 
A. We sell to any wholesalers. 
Q. Do they furnish you with a list? 
The CHatRMAN: A list of what they call “legitimate” wholesalers. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. To indicate what they are?—A. I do not remember being furnished 
with any such list; we simply have a list of wholesale customers we sell to 
year by year. There may be some of those that are not on that list at all. 
We are not governed by any list that is put in our hands by the wholesale 
houses; if a house is a legitimate house, with good credit, we sell it. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. When you say “legitimate house”, that is the question I want to direct 
your attention to. Some time ago a number of Saskatchewan merchants 
formed a wholesale house, a limited liability company, for the purpose of doing 
a wholesale business. They first of all sold as a wholesale concern merely 
to themselves as shareholder members. Subsequently they broadened out. 
Would you have any objection to selling to a concern like that, provided its 
credit was good, and it could order in wholesale quantities?—A. If we considered 
him a wholesale operator we would most decidedly sell him. 

Q. The fact that the stock had been furnished in the first place by a 
number of retailers who had formed this company, expressly for the purpose 
of being able to get the advantage of collective buying, would not affect 
your attitude towards them?—A. No, sir. 

The CHarrMAN: We must hear the Acadia men on that before we close 
the investigation. 

We are glad to have had your views on that. Are there any further 
questions? We have a large number of other witnesses. 

Mr. W. F. O’Connor: Might I be allowed to ask a question? 

The CHarRMAN: Certainly. 


By Mr. O’Connor: 


Q. In a statement made by you a few moments ago, you said that the 
control of supplies in 1920 was by the Board of Commerce. Were you not 
mistaken in that? Did the Board of Commerce have any jurisdiction or any 
control over supplies, or the amount you should sell, or anything like that?— 
A. I thought I made that clear, that was by the Canada Trade Commission. 

Q. The Board of Commerce—?—A. It was the price fixing board, I think. 

The CHarrman: Let Mr. McConnell say what he intended to say. 

The Wrrnzss: What I thought I had said was that we were governed by 
two boards, the Canadian Trade Commission, which governed the export 
licenses and our allocation of sugar. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. And then the price at which you re-sold?—A. Mr. O’Connor’s Board had 


to do only with the fixing of prices. I also said that I believed it was Mr. 
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O’Connor’s Board—I did not know Mr. O’Connor was sitting there—as a matter 
of fact I said, and I will say again, that what Mr. O’Connor did he believed 
to be fair under the cireumstances, and he tried to carry out what he said 
he would carry out, and he found it was impossible because the Government 
would not back him to that extent. 


By Mr. O'Connor: 

Q. I have a question about that, too. At the time the question arose 
about carrying out the judgment which the Board of Commerce had previously 
given—and it was a judgment, I understood you to say, a formally rendered 
judgment, that laid down that the refiners should be protected on a falling 


The Cuairman: Let Mr. McConnell say what he intended to say. 
market—was it the same personnel of the Board of Commerce that you dealt 
with, as the personnel there at the time when the previous judgment was 
written?—A. No, I think not. Perhaps you will correct me. 

Q. Well, still that different personnel considered itself bound by the pre- 
vious judgment and made an order, did it not, in attempting to hold prices when 
that crash came?—A. Yes, it did. 

Q. And the Government overruled the Board of Commerce?—A. Yes. 


The CuatrMan: I understand that is what Mr. McConnell said. 


The CHAIRMAN: If you would like me to call you as a witness, Mr. 
O’Connor, I will do that, but when you interjected one question to Mr. McCon- 
nell, I thought we might be helped; but it would hardly be proper for you to 
continue. I am hardly a court, but I would say that you were an “amicus 
jure,” which is Latin for “a friend of the court.” 


Mr. O’Connor: The “amicus jure” in question might be very seriously 
affected in its own proper and personal capacity by the evidence given, and it 
was because I was intensely interested that I asked the question. 


The Cuamrman: If you will pardon me, I will be glad to call you as a 
witness. I think that perhaps your question has been asked and answered, 
and I think that we might consider the incident as closed. 


Mr. O’Connor: I had one other question to ask. 


The CuHartrman: If you will communicate the question to me privately, 
I will be glad to put it. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Now, Mr. O’Connor’s suggestion has suggested to my mind a further 
question. Mr. O’Connor, who is a student of the sugar situation, infers that 
the people of Canada are to-day paying more for their sugar by reason of 
the fact that they did not pay enough for their sugar a couple of years ago. 
What have you got to say to that suggestion or statement?—A. Well, I do not 
know what Mr. O’Connor means by that, sir, but my only answer to that 
question is that you have the evidence in your own possession, because you 
have our costs, and you know from the costs, and from the existing prices that 
we are realizing, that we are not making the people pay. We are not able to 
under the conditions, and our profit is a very narrow profit at present. 

The Cuairman: Now, gentlemen, have we finished with Mr. McConnell? 
We are much obliged to you, sir, indeed. I am going to ask Mr. Hopkins to tell 
us a little about that meeting in New York at which he was present.. 


[Mr. W. A. Hobbins.] 
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Mr. Hoesins was recalled. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You have already been sworn, Mr. Hobbins. I do not know whether 
you appeared publicly before the Committee ——A. Yes. 

Q. You are with what institution?—A. The Atlantic Sugar Refining 
Company. 

Q. You were good enough to interject a statement while Mr. McConnell 
was giving his evidence, to the effect, as I understood it, that you had been 
present at a hearing in New York when the question whether or not there 
had been any artificial enhancement in the price of sugar was under discussion. 
Will you tell us about that?—-A. I was present at the second hearing. I was 
not there at the first hearing. It opened—I have forgotten the date—about 
three weeks ago, but I was present at the second hearing when Mr. Davis 
appeared in defence of the exchange. 

Q. That is, Mr. Davis, who was ambassador to the United States from 
the Court of St. James?—A. Yes, and as I understand it, the Government en- 
deavoured to obtain an injunction against the continuation of the New York 
Coffee and Sugar Exchange, so far as the sugar end of it was concerned, and 
after arguments by both sides, the judges decided that the Government had 
not brought forward sufficient affidavits to prove their charge, namely, a con- 
spiracy on the part of the exchange to enhance the price of sugar. I also under- 
stand that it was their intention to appeal to the Supreme Court, but that up 
to date there has been no decision at all as to whether they are going to do that, 
or whether they are going to let the matter rest. That is all I can tell you, 
sir. 

Q. We are very much obliged to you. We will hear Mr. Neill—A. Do 
you want to hear anything else from me? I have not had a public hearing. I am 
not particularly anxious to have it. 

_ Q. We have had a most satisfactory conference with you in private, but 
if you have anything to say which you think would advance the interests 
of the public, to know, we would be glad to give you an opportunity to do so. 
—A. I would like to go on record—I do not propose to go into any discussion— 
on the figures in regard to the world’s supply of sugar, for this year. You have 
had that put before you pretty effectively by the previous witness. I would 
like to say that I think that the present position of the sugar market is a 
sound one. I think there is justification for people to accept the increase in 
price, but I would also like to say that I think the whole situation, in my 
opinion, has now become, not a question of production, but a question of con- 
sumption. If the consumption in the United States in particular reaches the 
proportions of last year, I do not think there will be any too much sugar left 
at the end of the year. Whether there was any justification, from the stand- 
point of the world’s supply, for the rise in the price of raw sugar on the market 
from 3} cents in January to 64 cents in April, is a matter of opinion. 

_ Q. What is your opinion?—A. In my opinion I think the people were 
justified in expecting a shortage owing to the communications that were issued 
ay a New York Chamber of Commerce, I think it was—Mr. Hoover's state- 

nt. 

o.. Ate you referring to the report which appeared in the Commerce reports 
issued by the United States government?—A. That is the one. 

Q. On the 12th of February, 1923?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you say that people who took this report as indicative of the 
true situation, had a right to expect, were justified in expecting, a raise in the 

(Mr, W. A. Hobbins,} 
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price of sugar? You see, that is as we understand it, but what do you think, 


as a student of the sugar situation of the world—what do you think of the real 
situation, not the mere report of the situation, but the situation as far as you 
van judge it to exist? Do I make myself clear?—-A. Yes, sir. Well, sir, from the 
information for instance that has been laid before you to-day, which is the 
same source of information which I am able to obtain myself, I can only say 
that in my opinion there is not any too much sugar in the world to meet the 
consumption, if the consumption is as high as it was last year, but I would like, 
if I may, just to give you my views on this thing, and then if you have any 
questions to put afterwards, I wll be glad to give you the answers. As I said, 
whether there was any justification from the standpoint of the world’s supply 
for the rise in the price of raw sugar in the-New York market from 34 cents in 
January to 64 cents in April, is a matter of opinion, but the fact remains that 
raw sugar did advance in the New York Market, and that is where the Cana- 
dian refiner has to buy the bulk of his raw sugar; consequently, there was a 
rise in refined sugar prices in this country. The Canadian refiners do not 
own any raw sugar plantations, so they are forced to pay the prices demanded 
by the seller. We have no control over the raw sugar prices whatever. 

Q. Do some of the American refiners own plantations?—A. Yes, the 
American Sugar Refining Company, the Warren Sugar Refining Company, the 
Pennsylvania Sugar Refining Company, which is being operated by Ackens 
& Co. They own a sugar plantation; the Refinery of Philadelphia, the National 
Sugar refinmg Company. Whilst they do not own sugar plantations, they are 
closely allied with the American Refining Company who are large owners 
of raw sugar, and get their supply from them. It has been shown by a previous 
witness that the Canadian refiners did not add the full advance to their selling 
price. 
I just wanted to get on record on these points, with your permssion, and 
I do not propose to go any further. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Did we ask you to find out something about the export business?—A. 
Well I do not remember whether you did, but I will find out anything I can. 

Q. I do not believe I did ask you anything, to give us anything of that sort. 
—A. You did ask me last night to think over and sleep on the evidence that 
I gave yesterday. I have done so, sir, and I have not found any reason to 
change the view that I had previously. With all due respect, sir, I suggest 
that a statement from you, in view of the standing of this Committee, that 
the refiners—I am speaking for myself, and I think the others have furnished 
and are willing to furnish all the evidence you have asked for and require, 
and I think we would be glad to meet any question, as to whether there is any- 
thing to hide or not. 

Q. Would it divulge anything which should not in fairness to you, be 
divulged, if you told us what price you obtained for that export business, 
how it compared with what you got for your domestic business.—A. First of all 
I must look it up. I would like to know when. 

Q. You gave us very full evidence as to last year’s figures——A. I would be 


glad to get that for you. 
By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Give us the same period, for export and domestic.—A. Yes. 
The Cuarrman: We thank you very much. 


The witness retired. 
[Mr. W. A. Hobbins.] 
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Caries Ernest Net, called. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You live in Montreal?—A. Yes. 
Q. You are the General Manager of the Royal Bank?—A. Yes. 
Q. The Royal Bank does a very considerable business in Cuba?—A. Yes. 
Q. And also some of the other West India Islands?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. You have made advances in time past; I presume your bank has made 
advances to the sugar producers and others in the Island of Cuba?—A. Yes, 
sir. 
Q. I presume that in the ordinary course of business you hold a good deal 
of what is called “sugar paper” ?—A. We do. 
Q. I am going to read you a statement that was made by Mr. Basil Manning, 
who had demanded a Federal Grand Jury investigation on sugar manipulation. 
He made the following statement on March 24, 1923:—“I might suggest to 
the Department of Justice that one of the principal matters which the Grand 
Jury should investigate is a meeting which is alleged to have taken place in 
Cuba about the middle of January, 1923, between the President of the National 
City Bank of New York, the President of the Old Colony Trust Company, of 
Boston, the President of a prominent Montreal bank, all of which held large 
quantities of sugar paper, and certain prominent Cuban sugar producers. I 
am informed that means of further increasing the price of sugar were discussed 
on this occasion”. Do you know what bank is referred to in this report?— 
A.I do. The Royal Bank of Canada. 
Q. Was Sir Herbert Holt your President in the middle of January, 1923?— 
A. No, sir. 
Q. Was he in New York in the middle of January, 1923?—A. No, not that 
I know of. I do not think so. As a matter of fact, I accompaniéd Sir Herbert 
to Cuba. We left New York, I think, on the 8th of February and returned about 
the 7th of March. 
Q. Now there has been, as you know, a good deal of public discussion of 
the rumour mentioned by this Mr. Basil Manning. As representing the Bank, 
I would be glad to have your views as to whether there is anything in it, and 
if there is anything in it, what is it?—A. Well, sir, I have heard these reports 
that you speak of. In fact that has been suggested in the House of Commons 
and also quite largely spread throughout the Dominion of Canada, and I wish 
to thank you for giving me this opportunity of denying this report before the 
Committee. If you will permit me, sir, I would like to read or make a short 
statement regarding the situation, that is the situation which exists to-day 
with regard to raw sugar and what led up to it. It will not be long, and I 
_ think it perhaps will give you some information in conjunction with that which 
Mr. McConnell has perhaps given you. I have been requested to appear before 
_ this Committee presumably because it has been suggested that the Royal 
Bank, through its West Indian Branches, particularly those in Cuba, may have 
had something to do with the recent increase in the price of raw and refined 
sugar. The only way in which the Royal Bank or any other bank could 
influence prices to higher levels would be by making advances to producers, 
merchants or speculators on the security of sugar, to enable them to hold for 
higher prices— 

Q. I think that is the way in all commodities. Credit can tend to equalize 
or decrease prices.—A. Yes. And it is proper that the Committee should 
know to what extent the bank has financed producers, merchants or speculators 
to hold sugar, especially as compared with previous years. 

[Mr. C. E. Neill.] 
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Q. As a matter of fact, what proportion of your branches are in Cuba?— 
A. The bank’s branches? 

Q. Yes. What proportion of those in the West Indies are in Cuba?— 
A. I could not say exactly, but more than half. 

Q. What proportion roughly of your business is done in Cuba?—A. You mean 
the bank’s whole business? 

Q. No, of your West India business—-A. Much more than half. As 
Cuba is the greatest producer of raw sugar, I shall deal with the situation 
there. 182 sugar factories operated in Cuba during the grinding season which 
is now closing. Of these about one-half, producing three-fifths of the total 
production of Cuba, are financed in the United States. Of the balance, the 
Royal Bank of Canada has made loans to approximately 25. 

Q. What banks in the United States have the large Cuban business?— 
A. Many New York banks. 

Q. Has the National City Bank of New York much Cuban business?— 
A. They have a large number of branches in Cuba, and in fact I think I am 
safe in saying that the National City Bank has the largest business of any 
bank in Cuba; it probably exceeds our own. 

Q. Does the Old Colony Trust Company do a considerable banking business 
there?—A. It has no connection there, as far as I know. 

The factories to which the bank has made advances have produced this 
year in round figures, 482,000 tons of raw sugar, of a total crop of 3,550,000 
tons, and from the latest figures available, when all but three of the 25 had 
completed grinding, there remained unsold less than 75,000 tons. The greater 
part of this amount is being carried for clients who are quite independent and 
any suggestion from the bank that they should sell sugar would simply mean 
a transfer of the loan to another institution. 

Out of 182 central factories, the Royal Bank only made advances to 25, 
and in some eases we may not have been their own banker. 

Q. How do those 25 producers who are customers of yours, compare as to 
size to all the rest?—-A. You mean as to capacity? 

Q. Yes. If they were very much larger than the rest, the fact of loaning 
to 25—.—A. As I say, the factories to which the bank has made advances 
have produced this year in round figures, 400,000 tons of raw sugar, out of a 
total crop of 3,550,000 tons, a httle over ten per cent, and the latest figures 
available when all but three of the 25 had completed grinding, is that there 
remained unsold less than 75,000 tons. There is a complete refutaticn of me 
suggestion that the Royal Bank is financing any raw sugar in Cuba. We 
helped to produce 400,000 tons in Cuba this year, and all of that excepting 
75,000 tons have already been sold. 

Q. And has not been held, with the assistance of the bank, off the market 
for an advance?—A. Of the 75,000 tons that remained, the greater part is 
being carried for clients who are quite independent, and any suggestion from 
the bank that they should sell their sugar would simply mean a transfer of the 
loan to another institution. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Is there any material difference in the situation to that of other years? 
—A. Yes, sir. The situation this year is very much better in this respect, that 
there is very much less sugar in Cuba than there usually is. I will explain 
that later, if you will permit me. At the same period last year, we roughly 
estimate that the same mills had on hand 100 000 tons with a much larger 
proportion of the crop to be made, and in the previous year at the same date, 
were carrying 75 per cent of the total production. This year they sold practi- 
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eally everything, and two years ago they sold practically nothing. That 
merely shows as far as the Royal Bank is concerned, that we are not financing 
a dealer. The Royal Bank of Canada is carrying no loans whatever for specu- 
lators in New York, Cuba or the other West Indies. It is the well established 
practice of the bank not to undertake such business. 


By the Chairman: » 


Q. You say you are not helping the speculative business in the West Indies 
or in New York. Would you extend that to Montreal?—A. Yes, absoluteiy. 
As a matter of fact the one refinery that we finance, the Manager, who is here 
ean tell you, that we will not give him a dollar to speculate in sugar. We will 
give him money to buy his day to day or month to month requirements, but 
not one dollar to speculate in sugar. 

Q. Does he ask for it sometimes?—A. He never has so far as I know. 

Q. Would he get it if he did?—A. He would not get it if he did. It is a 
well established practice of the bank not to undertake such business, and _ it 
may interest the Committee to know that when the debacle in sugar appeared 
in 1920, the Royal Bank of Canada did not have any loans whatsoever to 
sugar speculators, and extremely moderate loans on sugar to responsible pro- 
ducers, and that practically no money was lost on such advances. 

Q. Mr. McConnell told us about some Cuban producers who had held 
sugar when it was over 20 cents a pound with the expectation of getting 30 
cents for it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that a different time from the time you are speaking of now?—A. 
Those would be speculators. 

Q. Not producers?—A. I would think not producers, as far as I know. 
Some producers may have, but I would think it would be chiefly speculators. 
You see, some of the producers might have been foolish enough to hold it. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Do you know who financed those speculators?—A. I know the Royal 
Bank did not finance onc. We were perfectly certain what was going to 
happen. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. It is such an unusual thing to have people come before us and say 
that they have lost money.—A. We did lose money, Mr. Chairman, but in 
other directions. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. You were no exception?—A. We were no exception. Only a small 
number of the mills carried over any sugar into 1921, and any losses taken by 
mills on such sugar were more than offset by the abnormal profits made in the 
early part of the crop. The following year, 1921, was the one in which practi- 
tally all mills made very heavy losses. This was due to the fact that the 
Sugar crop for the year was disposed of through the Sugar Finance Commission, 
a Government Commission formed to handle all the crop which had not been 

- Sold previous to the date of its formation. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I am interested in that, because we have had suggestions of the same 
Sort more or less about formations in Canada, and it would be interesting to 
know how that one operated?—A. Here is about how it operated. The Com- 
mission held up the price of sugar at around 5 cents during practically the 
Whole period in which the crop was produced. Most of the mills under their 
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contracts with cane farmers are compelled to liquidate their purchases of cane 
In raw sugar, which must be purchased by the mills from the farmers at the 
current price. Did you get that? 

Q. No, sir. Will you say it again?-—A. It is a little involved, but to any- 
one who understands it it is clear enough. The purchasers were obliged to 
turn all their raw sugar in to the Commission. 

Q. It was a compulsory Commission?—A. A compulsory Commission. 
They were absolutely obliged to do that. They had to settle with the cane 
farmers at the prevailing prices. The cane farmers were settled with, just the 
same as the beet growers in Ontario. The prevailing prices of raw sugar 
governs the price of cane sugar. Raw sugar was away up, and therefore the 
producers had to settle with the cane farmers at a higher rate. Later on the 
prices went away from them and they could not settle. 

Q. That was not a bad thing for the cane farmers?—A. Most of the mills 
under their contracts with the cane farmers were compelled to liquidate their 
purchases of cane in raw sugar, which must be purchased by the mills from the 
farmers at the current price. When they could not sell, they finally dissolved 
the Commission and turned over to the producers at the beginning of 1922 
more than fifty per cent of the mills’ total production, exclusive of such sugar 
as had been sold prior to the formation of the Commission. The average price 
realized by the Commission for the sugar remaining unsold when the Commis- 
‘sion was dissolved was something under three cents. That was all the poor 
producers got for their sugar. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Who were the producers, in that case?—A. The factories, not the 
growers. As # result many of the mills did not realize from their total crop 
as much as was paid cane farmers for their cane. They did not get enough 
out of the crop to pay the cane farmers, and they had all the cost of manu- 
facturing the cane into sugar. 

Q. Is that very extensive, that cost?—A. Yes, it is. 

Q. Can you give us an idea of it?—A. No, I cannot, Mr. Sales; I cannot do 
that. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. That is reducing the cane sugar to raw?—A. Yes, taking the cane, the 
actual cost of the manufacture, I think it might be perhaps around 1} cents, 
it depends so much upon the cost of labour, the cost of hauling and a great 
many other things such as that. I remember Sir William Van Horne said 
he could make a profit at $1.71 per hundred. Of course that was before the 
war. He could not make a profit to-day at $3 per hundred. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Do the owners of the cane do the hauling to the factories?—A. Chiefly 
the cane farmer does that. In some cases a sugar mill has what is called 
administration cane, and where they have administration cane they cut it them- 
selves and haul it, and employ the labour to do that work, but chiefly the cane 
is grown by cane farmers who cut it and haul it to the mill and are paid a 
certain percentage of the sugar produced. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. The same as the producers grow beets up around Kitchener or Wallace- 
burg?—A. Yes. Many of the mills did not realize from their total crop as 
much as was paid cane farmers for the cane, and in many cases actually in- 
curred loses on their total production of as much as two cents per pound. 
That is, many of those big factories lost two cents a pound that year om every- 
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thing they produced. That was what caused the trouble. The Sugar Com- 
mission missed the market, sugar was turned back to the men who had paid the 
cane farmers, they sold the sugar and made a loss of two cents a pound on 
every pound of sugar they produced. 

Q. That would illustrate the danger I suppose of putting the whole banking 
business or any other business of the country in the hands of a few people?—A. 
I would not like to pass an opinion upon that, Mr. Chairman. We have too 
many branches in the Northwest for me to say that. 

Last year’s crop, 1921-1922 was produced under fairly favourable condi- 
tions. Costs had been reduced to a minimum, and with steadily advancing 
sugar prices the mills generally made satisfactory profits, but not at all in pro- 
portion to the enormous losses suffered in the previous year. The cane farmers, 
notwithstanding the generally reduced costs, realized less for their cane than 
the cost of production. That is, the cane farmers last year lost money. Now 
we get to the causes of the present situation. This naturally led to a lack of 
attention to cultivation and a practical cessation of new plantings. There was 

a short crop this year. 

Q. Tell us about the plantings. You have been in Cuba?—A. Yes, sir, I 
have been in Cuba twenty years. 

Q. Does sugar grow like raspberry bushes, or is it sowed like wheat?—A. 
The sugar plant, Mr. Chairman, is the greatest plant in the world, especially 
in Cuba. It is cut down every year, it grows up again and is cut next year, 
without practically any cultivation at all. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. Is there no new planting?—A. There is no new planting in Cuba. In 
the British West Indies and Porto Rico they have to keep on planting, but 
nothing kills it in Cuba. There was a drought last year and there was less 
sugar in cane. The quantity of sugar is effected by dry weather. In wet 
weather the juice in the cane is not so sweet; in dry weather there is less juice, 
but at the same time it is sweeter. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. When a man sets out a new plantation, how long will it be before he 
gets a crop? —A. Take a virgin forest and burn it down this year, and next year 
there is a rainy season, it starts say in May, you can plant your cane right in 
among the stumps, and sometimes within a year and a half they get cane for 
the mill, and sometimes they get small canes in a year. Somebody asked about 
sugar cane, whether it deteriorates if it is kept. Sugar cane kept more than 
say 24 hours after it is cut, in hot weather, begins to get sour, and when it is 
sour it ferments. In 48 hours it is bad. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 
Q. It will pretty nearly make booze after that?—A. Yes. 
By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Sugar in the raw state is carried over?—A. No. As soon as the sugar 
cane is cut the juice is squeezed out of it, and that juice is boiled: just like maple 
sugar. The sugar crystals are allowed to settle into molasses. The molasses 
and the sugar come out together, the sugar crystallizes, the molasses go into 
the centrifugal, sugar comes out at one side and molasses at the other. As soon 
as it goes through the grinder the cane is finished. After the cane is ground it 
Is almost like coarse sawdust. That is used as fuel to run the mill. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. After the juice is extracted?—A. Yes. It is like very coarse sawdust. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. What Mr. Sales wants to know and what I would like to know is this, 
after the sugar cane is reduced to raw crystals, can it be held for some time?— 
A. Yes, it can be held probably for a year, if it is good, well made raw sugar, 
without depreciation? After a year’s time it begins to lose its sweetness; in 
other words it does not polarize as high. New raw sugar should polarize about 
96 or 98 per cent. After it is held a year it may go down to 90 per cent, and 
therefore lose value. If you hold it very long, you have to melt it again. 

Q. When you were banking you familiarized yourself fairly well with the 
sugar business?—A. That is our business down there. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 

Q. In connection with that, if this cane dees not require planting, if it is 
not destroyed by any of the natural agencies, how does the price that is obtained 
this year affect the volume of the product next year; that is, if it is a very fair 
price?—A. Because they will not plant new or cultivate the old cane. 

Q. I thought it did not require cultivating?—A. It does not require plant- 
ing. They require to cut the weeds out from between the rows. It looks like 
ordinary corn, and they have to go between the rows and cut the weeds out. If 
a field is badly kept, the production will be less than it will be in a field that is 
well kept. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. Especially on the old land?—A. Yes, especially on the old land. New 
land will produce under almost any conditions. 

Q. Do they have to fertilize their old cane land?—A. Yes. There is land 
at Havana that has been growing cane for forty or fifty years without fertiliza- 
tion. Now they are getting around to fertilize it. 

Q. Do they use nitrates?—A. Yes. In the British Islands and Porto Rico 
they fertilize very heavily, which means an added expense. Shall I go on? 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Yes, sir, go ahead—A. This naturally led to a lack of attention to 
cultivation and a pratical cessation of new plantings. The price until February 
of this year was not such as to make it particularly interesting for farmers to 
increase production, and as plantings can only be made during the rainy 
season, it is now too late to take any action which will make any material 
improvement in the situation for next year except such as may result from 
proper cultivation. I am indicating by this that the next crop is liable to be 
short. I am not a prophet, but the chances are that it will be short. 

On May 11th of this year 141 mills of 182 mills which ground this year, 
had closed down for the season, leaving 41 still grinding as against 127 at the 
came date last year. To-day only 30 mills are grinding. These 141 estates 
have made 2,200,324 tons of sugar, which is 312,637 tons less than last year 
and 407,962 less than the original estimates. 

Q. What original estimates are you referring to there?—A. The estimates 
of the mills. It would be an estimate of four million tons, the estimate originally 
made. 

Q. The estimate was four million tons?—A. That is the estimate that was 
made. The 41 estates still in operation we believe will produce at least 100,000 
tons short of the estimate, and we consider 3,550,000 tons as the probable total 
production of Cuba. This compares with 3,996,387 tons last year, or a reduction 
of approximately 450,000 tons. You asked if Sir Herbert Holt had gone to 
Cuba this year. He went to Cuba in February and made a tour of the Island. 
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He got information from the managers of the banks at the various points he 


visited. When he came back he was asked to estimate the total production 
of sugar for this year, and he estimated at that time 3,500,000 tons, although 
the people were still estimating on 4,000,000 tons. That was why Sir Herbert 
was trying to bull the market. What he told them was absolutely true, and 
that was why the Royal Bank was accused of putting up the prices of sugar, 
simply because he let them know what was coming. 

It must further be taken into consideration that in the present year there 
was practically no carry over of raw sugar as compared with large carry over 
in 1922. According to the well known Cuban statisticians, Messrs. Guma and 
Mejer,. the stocks on hand in Cuba on January Ist, 1923, amounted to 8,478 
tons against 1,220,313 on January Ist, 1922. Based on the above figures, we 
assume that there will be available from Cuba during the present calendar year 
1,660,000 tons less than during the calendar year of 1922. In other words, the 
carry over into 1922 plus production amounted .to 5,216,700 tons against an 
estimated carry over and production of 3,560,000 tons during the present year. 
Up to April 30th shipments from Cuba, acéording to the authority quoted 
above, amounted to 1,882,711 tons, leaving an estimated amount available for 
shipment prior to the beginning of next crop of 1,677,289 tons. During the 
period from April 30th to: December 31st last year, Cuba shipped 2,682,228 
tons at steadily advancing prices. 

. The Cuarrman: I hope that will not be taken as showing the danger of 
bankers telling the truth? 

The Witness: In reviewing the situation it is well also to remember that 
the production of beet sugar in the United States, last grinding season, was 
615,936 tons, a decrease of no less than 300,000 tons from the previous year. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Give us that again, Mr. Neill?—A. The production of beet sugar in 
the United States last grinding season was 300,000 tons less than the previous 
year. I am getting at the world situation as a whole. Also that the cane sugar 
production of Louisiana, Porto Rico, Hawaii and San Domingo, all show sub- 
stantial decreases. I am getting down to the point Mr. McConnell made. On 
February 12th the United States Department of Commerce published in their 
“Commerce Reports” a statement regarding the existing situation. One week 
before the publication of this statement the price of raw sugar was 34 cents per 
pound; one week after it, it touched 54 cents per pound, and has since 
averaged between 54 and 64 cents. We believe this statement of the Gov- 
“ernment is an accurate estimate of the situation so far as it could be judged 
on the date on which it was published. In this statement it was claimed that 
the pre-war carry-over at the first of each year averaged 750,000 tons. It was 
pointed out that in 1922 world consumption exceeded production by 500,000 
tons, and that the prospects for the present year are that consumption will exceed 
production by no less than 700,000 tons. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. You do not mean that the actual consumption will exceed production, 
but the demand for consumption—A. No, I mean consumption, because there 
was a big carry-over from year to year. Now the result is that this carry-over 
1s now or is being wiped out. 

_ Q. You are drawing on your reserve?—A. Yes, that is what is making the 
price of sugar keep up because this carry-over, which has always been in existence, 
Is now being wiped out, due to the lack of production and due to over-consump- 
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tion. And remember, the United States Government report said there would 
be a shortage of 700,000 tons this year, and in estimating that amount they 
estimated the Cuban crop at 4 million tons; whereas is will only be 3,550,000 
tons. In other words, if the production in all of the countries is as estimated, 
there will be a further shortage of 450,000 tons added to the 700,000 which 
will be 1,150,000. 


By the Chairman: 


_ Q. I think it should be added there that the estimate of beet sugar is not 
quite 200,000 tons more this year than last year. Beet sugar in America made 
a drop. Beet. sugar in Europe has gone up-—A. Yes, well, I said, sir, assuming 
po the production in other countries is as estimated. I am not able to check 

at up. 
_ Q. I know that, but the estimates are that the European production should 
increase?—A. Yes, I would think so. 

Q. And I suppose this consumption is of course based on the same ratio 
as last year, but sugar I understand is very elastic, and if the price goes up 
the consumption will immediately decrease——A. That is the cure, yes. With 
the exception of the estimate of the production for Cuba, the figures given are 
those of accepted authorities. Our information in regard to Cuba is up to 
date and we consider it more accurate than that of the professional statistician, 
and it has been right along. What price for raw sugar is justified by the existing 
situation is entirely a matter of opinion, but it must be obvious to any one who 
has taken the trouble to make even a superficial investigation that the increase in 
price since the beginning of the year may be attributed to a short supply, and 
to nothing else. Of course when you have an obviously short supply there is 
sure to be some speculation, just as there is in any other commodity; if you 
have what promises to be a bad crop in the Northwest, people will speculate 
in grain; they will buy grain with the idea that the price is going up. 

The CuarrmMaAn: Let me interject a question here. It is a difficult ques- 
tion and you may not be able to answer it. The decrease in the world’s supply 
as compared to last year is not very great. There has been not quite a ten 
per cent lessening of the Cuban supply. Other supplies appear to be about the 
same, and the whole world’s supplies are in the neighbourhood of 18 million 
tons. 

Q. Does it appear to you as if the increase of 100 per cent in the price of 
raw sugar was somewhat out of proportion to the probable or real scarcity? 
—A. Well, I don’t think you are quite right there, sir, if you will pardon me; 
in this way, that this estimate says that the world’s shortage would be 700,000 
tons this year, and that was taking the Cuban crop at 4,000,000 tons. There- 
fore, if they estimate the shortage at 700,000 tons and add to that 450,000 tons, 
that makes 1,150,000 tons. | 

Q. Even taking those figures that would be about five per cent, or a little 
more, of the world’s consumption?—A. Yes. There are two other things, sir, 
that you have to take into consideration: one is that the carry over is prac- 
tically exhausted; and another is that in Cuba next year—I don’t want to 
prophesy, but—it looks as if there might be another short crop. Now, these 
men study the conditions; they know that there has been no increase in the 
plant of cane sugar; they know the grinding capacity is no greater. I met a man 
last week who knows Cuba but is not a sugar factory man, and he said he did 
not think the production in Cuba next year would exceed 3 million tons. 


By Mr. McKay: 
Q. Who owns the plantations in Cuba? Are they not owned by private 
corporations largely?—A. Private corporations, yes. 
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Q. Would they not see to the proper planting of these plantations? It 
is not left to the natives alone?—-A. They will to some extent, yes. Some of 
them may increase their planting; but I am telling you the fact, that as far 
as our investigations go there has been actually very little new cane planted. 
I don’t know why, but that is the fact. 

Q. But is the ownership of the plantations in Cuba largely if not altogether 
in the hands of private corporations?—A. Yes. You mean by private corpora- 
tions, companies or partnerships? 

Q. I mean companies; men interested in the sugar trade.—A. Yes. 

Q. Altogether, I suppose?—A. Yes, as far as I know. 

Q. Then they will hire their labour there to look after their plantations?— 
me Yes: 

Q. Why would they neglect that, by not planting?—A. I don’t say they 
were neglecting them. I think perhaps you misunderstand me. What I said 
was that from our reports and observations there has been comparatively little 
new cane planting this year. For what reason I cannot tell you. I would 
think it would be very good policy and perhaps some of the big corporations 
have planted new cane, but on the whole the new cane plantings have not 
been great. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Neill, does your bank own any plantations itself{?—A. Well, now, 
I don’t know just how to answer that. 

Q. That is not quite a poser?—A. I know it is not a hard question to 
answer, but I am just wondering, I think I have proved to you that we have 
nothing to do with this increase. 

Q. It is a matter of real public interest to know what our banks are doing. 
If you say you do not want to answer, it is likely that the public will answer 
it for themselves—A. I have no objection to answer it, Mr. Chairman. In one 
or two cases, after the great trouble they had down there customers of ours got 
into difficulties; we had mortgage bonds and when the properties were sold we 
had to buy them in, and we have now written off what we have lost and we 
are holding these plantations for sale. In just one or two cases. 

Q. Under our Bank Act you could only hold them for a certain time and 
then you would have to sell. I do not know whether the Cuban Bank Act is 
the same—A. We will not hold them any longer than we have to. 

Q. How big are these? To what extent is it?—A. I think as a matter of 
fact we have two. 

Q. And they are bigger than the Ontario farms, I suppose?—A. Oh yes. 

Q. How big are they?—A. Do you mean the debts? 

Q. No, I mean the acreage. JI do not know whether they count by acreage. 
—A. You cannot very well count them acreage. 

Q. How many miles square are they then?—A. We are interested in one 
plantation that produces about 130,000 bags of sugar and I would say they have 
about 500 of what they call caballerias of ground. A caballeria is 33 acres. 
We always speak in caballerias. Five hundred times that would be 16,500 acres. 
A comparatively small sugar plantation should control that many acres. 

Q. 33 acres of 500?—A. Yes, about 16,500 acres. 

Q. Now you have one of 16,500 and how big is the other?—A. The other is 
somewhat larger; about 800 caballerias of land. I should explain, Mr. Chair- 
man, that we do not own all that land; the company does not own all that land; 
the company controls it through cane farmers; the cane farmers own part of it, 
but that land is tributary to the mill. 
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Q. It is tributary to the mill that you control. That is 26,400 acres, or 

a total of 42,900 acres. Anyway you could not help yourself, you had to take 
that over and it is for sale?—A. Yes. 
. Q. At a price?—A. Yes. I have one more thing to say and then I will 
be through with this. The present situation is one which must result in the 
curtailment of consumption along reasonable lines. Increased production, which 
will be stimulated by satisfactory. markets, must eventually normalize the 
situation. In other words, you must have a decrease of consumption and an 
increased production. As to the land I spoke of, it is owned and controlled, 
but I cannot say how much is owned and how much controlled. That is all 
I have to say, sir, except that I hope I am not giving you the impression that we 
are financing people to carry sugar at higher prices. 

Q. As a matter of interest what is sugar land worth down there in Cuba? 
—A. Virgin sugar land has recently been sold at $2,000 a caballeria. That is 
$2,000 for 33 acres. When you have planted it in cane, it is then worth from 
4 to 5 thousand dollars, and sometimes 6 thousand dollars, depending on its 
location, and in some cases the land is better than others. 

Q. That is 33 acres for $5,000?7—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Forrester: 
Q. What does it cost to clear that land?—A. Probably $1,000 for 33 acres. 
They slash and burn it, and then plant the cane in between the roots, and in 
four or five or six years the roots are rotten and they pull them up. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Just roughly approximating your holdings to 42,900 acres, what would 
you say its value was?—A. For instance, take a factory with 500 caballerias 
of land tributary to it. Probably 300 of that might be planted in cane and 200 
would be for pasture and things of that kind. You require a good many oxen, 
and to take care of them in the dead season you must have pasture. There 
might be 300 cabs. in cane at say $4,000 a cab. That would be $1,200,000. 

Q. Now you have got two of these?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that $2,400,000?—A. Well I would say that is the value, but I am not 
saying that is what they owe us. 

Q. Oh no, it is interesting to know what the investments there are—A. I 
will tell you this, that the plantations are worth a great deal more than they 
stand us on our books. 

Q. I am glad to know that, and in fact after hearing your evidence and 
knowing that you are the general manager of the Royal Bank, we would be 
surprised if that were not so. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Mr. McConnell referred to the circumstances that some Cuban planters» 
were unable to obtain credit and so were obliged to sell below the cost of pro- 
duction. Have you anything to say about that?—A. That was no doubt the 
case. After the great financial crisis in Cuba, there was no one there, much, 
to give credit, and a great many of the Cuban producers of sugar were forced 
to sell their sugar at a loss. There was a time in Cuba when there was very 
little credit. Perhaps not no credit, but very little. 

Q. What would have been the effect if there had been credit?—A. If it had 
been available? 

Q. Yes.—A. The effect would not have been bad. I mean, the losses made 
at that time have all been recovered as far as I know. That is any loans 
made to help out plantations that were in bad shape, the improvement in the 
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general situation has made those loans good and a great many companies that 
were in bad shape have got on their feet through the increase in the price of 
sugar, and loans made to those plantations have I think invariably come good. 
I know that has been our experience; any lame ducks we helped, they have 
come out all right. 


The CuHatrMAN: Now gentlemen, we have another witness, Mr. Turnbull, 
from the Acadia, still to hear. We will hear him at 8.30. We wish to thank 
you, Mr. Neill, on behalf of the Committee, for your attendance here and the 
very valuable evidence you have given us. 


Mr. Netti: I am very glad to have had the opportunity of appearing. 
(At 6.20 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 8.30 p.m.) 


Evening Session 
8.30 p.m. 


The Special Committee appointed to enquire into Agricultural conditions 
throughout Canada met at 8.30 pm., Mr. A. R. McMaster, the Chairman, 
presiding. ’ 

The CHarrMAN: We had the pleasure of hearing from the Royal Bank 
this afternoon, and we now hear from the Bank of Nova Scotia. Mr. Schurman, 
will you please come forward. 


CuesLeEy D. SCHURMAN, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You are connected with the Bank of Nova Scotia?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What position do you occupy with that institution?—A. Superintendent 
of Foreign branches. 

Q. Have you many foreign branches?—A. Forty-three I believe. 

Q. How many of those forty-three are in the West Indies including Cuba? 
—A. Eighteen. 

Q. Do you do a large business in Cuba?—A. No, we have only two branches 
in Cuba, both in the City of Havana, and one of them has only been opened a 
year. 

Q. You have heard rumours, more than rumours, of this sudden increase in 
the cost of sugar; have you any light that you can throw on the whys or the 
wherefores of the sudden rise in the price of sugar?—-A. Anything I could tell this 
committee would only be a repetition of what has already been given by Mr. 
Neill. The sources of information and the statistics he has given you are 
available to us, and it would only take up time, it would only be a repetition 
if I went over that again. 

Q. What is your personal opinion from a perusal of those statistics?—A. 
My own personal opinion that the rise is due to increased consumption on the 
one hand, and a falling off of production on the other. 

Q. Do you think it has been artificially enhanced in any way?—A. I think 
not. Our own experience is that the sugar is going forward to market this year 
More promptly than usual. As a usual thing during these heavy producing 
seasons, that is January and February, sugar accumulates at the ports probably 
awaiting shipment, or probably it is cheaper to store it there than to store 
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it in the United States, and usually we employ some of the money that comes 
in from the producers in loaning against sugar in warehouse; but this year it 
has been practically impossible to make any loans of that kind. 

Q. Your bank has therefore made few loans against sugar in store?—A. 
Very few, and they are all of a very temporary nature; usually the sugar has 
been sold and it is just a matter of awaiting shipment. 

Q. Does your bank own any sugar plantations?—A. None whatever I am 
glad to say. 

Q. None whatever anywhere in the West Indies?—A. None whatever any- 
where in the West Indies. 

Q. You have 43 foreign _branches?—A. Yes, we-have 21 in Newfoundland, 
and we have 3 in the United States, Boston, Chicago and New York, and one 
in London, England. 

Q. And in the West Indies you have two in Cuba?—A. Two in Cuba, 
three in Porto Rico, three in the Dominican Republic, that is all; that is eight. 

Q. You have really nothing to add to the very interesting information 
given us by Mr. Neill? —A. Nothing whatever. 

Q. Have you been down in the West Indies yourself?—A. Yes sir; I was 
in Havana last December for about three weeks. I was there a year ago also 
the same time. 

Q. Were you ever stationed there?—A. No. 


By Mr. Sales : 

Q. There are no very small producers down there, I mean growers?—A. 
Growers of cane, well I do not know; you see they would not be in the 
neighbourhood of Havana; the most of the cane is grown at the other end of the 
island, in the eastern end in the vicinity of Santiago. 

The CuatrMAN: We wont keep you any longer; we are very much obliged. 

Mr. McKay: Do you reside in Cuba?—A. No, in Toronto. 

The CuHamrMAN: He was born in Prince Edward Island. 


Cartes H. Hovuson, recalled. 


The CHatrMAN: Now, Mr. Houson, you want to tell us a little more about 
sugar beets you say?-A. Yes, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I shall take up 
a very few minutes of your time. I would like to tell you some new facts 
about the beet sugar industry. We have in the counties of Essex, Kent and 
Lambton in the neighbourhood of 6,000 growers of sugar beets, 6,000 farmers 
who grow sugar beets. 

Q. That would be one of the crops they raise; I suppose they do not ex- 
clusively devote their energies to raising beets?—A. No, they go into mixed 
farming as well. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. How many acres would they have of beets?—A. Some grow only one 
or two acres, others grow as high as fifty acres. ; 
Q. What is the yield per acre on the average?—A. About nine tons on the 
average, some good farmers I might say, very careful, and they go into extensive 
cultivation and good land, they grow as high as 15 tons to the acre. 


By the Chairman: 
_ Where are those good farmers found principally in those counties?— 
A. On well tilled land, on the land that is properly drained and taken care of. 
Q. Well tilled?—A. Yes, well drained. 
{Mr. C. D. Schurman.] 
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By Mr. Sales: 


Q. There will be an increase in the growing of beets this year after this 
investigation?—A. Yes; I was just coming to that point. I was going to say 
that we have 1500 beet labourers who look after the cultivation of the beets. 


By Mr. McKay: 

Q. When you say “we have’ who employs them?—A. The Dominion 
Sugar Company, that is to say the farmers employ them, but the Dominion 
Sugar Company do all in their power to obtain these men. 

Q. You spoke as though you owned all the land?—A. No, that is a mis- 
taken idea; we own no land for the growing of sugar beets; it is all grown by 
the individual farmers. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do they contract from year to year?—A. Yes, they contract each year. 
We have our force of field men whose duty it is to visit the farmers and to 
solicit acreage, and after securing acreage it is very easy then to see that they 
obtain the proper seed. We look after the securing of the proper type of seed. 
It is also the duty of the field man to see that the farmer is eared for in tie 
way of labour as much as lies in our power. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Have you got a copy of your contract with you?—A. I have. Here 
it is. 


EXIBIT No. 211 


DoMINION SuGAR CoMPANY, LIMITED 
Sugar Beet Contract 


Concerning Raising and Delivery of Sugar Beets for Campaign of 1923 

1. The undersigned hereby agrees, during the year commencing with the 
Spring of 1923 to plant, cultivate and harvest and deliver to DOMINION 
SUGAR COMPANY, LIMITED, (hereinafter called the Company).......... 
acres of Sugar Beets on the following described lands, to wit: in Lot.......... 
1. eee “TRS HERS a0 ee a orga a TH Ue SOU OLS aS. ees 
Province of Ontario. 

2. At least 15 pounds of seed per acre shall be planted, which seed shall 
be furnished by the Company at 15 cents per pound, and the cost of same is 
to be deducted from the first payment made for beets delivered. The title to 
said seed and to said crop of beets from the time when the same begins to grow, 
shall be and remain in the Company. 

. 3. The beets are to be given due care and cultivated in a proper and 
husbandlike manner, and the grower will follow any instructions which may be 
given by the Company in regard to preparing the soil, seeding, caring for, 
harvesting and delivering the crop. 

4. In case the grower does not give the said beets due care or does not follow 
the instructions from the Company regarding the caring for or harvesting the 
crop, then the Company shall have the right, by its officers, servants and agents, 

- to enter upon the lands above set forth and to care for, cultivate, harvest and 
retain the crop and charge the expense thereof to the grower. 

5. All beets delivered under this contract shall be as free from dirt as 
possible, and without weeds and leaves, and shall be properly topped by the 
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grower by passing the knife under the lower leaf mark at right angles to the 
longitudinal axis of the beet. 

6. Said beets shall be harvested and loaded by the grower for the Company 
on cars if provided, and if not then in piles, or delivered at the factory sheds, 
at such time and in such quantities as may be directed by the Company. The 
Company shall not be bound to receive or pay for beets which, in the judgment 
of the Company’s inspector, contain rot, or are otherwise unfit or undesirable 
for making sugar. 

7. It is understood and agreed that all beets delivered from wagons or 
trucks shall be unloaded as directed by the Company, and if forked into piles, 
all beets scattered on the ground by the grower shall be picked up by him and 
thrown on the pile before wagon or truck is moved. Frozen beets delivered 
at weigh stations must not be unloaded into piles but must without exception — 
be loaded directly into cars. 

8. Beets grown hereunder and delivered at the place named in paragraph 11 
on ears if provided by the Company, and if cars are not provided then in piles, 
or at the option of the grower at one or more of the Company’s factory sheds, 
in good condition in accordance with the terms of this contract, will be paid 
for, subject to tare for all dirt and improper topping, as follows: 

(A) The price per ton for beets delivered by the grower to the Compnay 
shall be based upon the average sugar content of said beets as shown by tests 
made by the Company in accordance with Section C of this parapraph, and 
also upon the average net wholesale proceeds of the Company’s beet sugars from 
the crop of 1923 to be ascertained by: (1) taking the average net wholesale 
selling price per one hundred pounds obtained by the Company from the sale 
by wholesale (i.e. the transactions in which a discount of not less than 5 per cent 
off the gross quoted price is allowed to the purchaser) of its granulated sugars 
(beet and cane) sold and delivered, according to the Company’s records, during 
the period from the time when beet sugar from the 1923 crop is available for sale 
until the entire product of the said crop shall have been sold or until January 
31st, 1924, whichever shall first occur, and, (2) deducting therefrom (a) the 
proportionate actual cost of cartage, storage, selling and overhead expense in 
respect of the said wholesale transactions, and (b) an average amount per one 
hundred pounds for freight based upon the regular railway freight tariff from 
factory to purchaser in case of each of such wholesale transactions, and (c) 
the average amount per one hundred pounds which shall be or become payable 
by the Company upon the sale of any and all beet sugar manufactured from 
the crop of 1923 for all Government taxes in respect of the manufacture and 
sale thereof, and the said price shall be calculated in accordance with the 


following schedule: 
Net Whaoresate SELLING Price oF SuGar 


Sugar $5.00. $5.50 $6.00 $6.50° §7.00 $7.50 $8:00,  $:9:00; 4.9100) 
in Beet 
Price PER TON OF BEETS 

187o8s eiskiari Sepeetrs 5.50 5.50 5.50 6.00 6.50 7.00 7.50 8.50 9.50 
VA prey te oer ees eleleen tos 5.50 5.50 6.00 6.50 7.00 7.50 8.00 9.00 10.00 
W50b sono oiue eens 5.50 6.00 6.50 7.00 7.50 8.00 8.50 9.50 10.50 
IOI. Oe Ses tel 6.00 6.50 7.00 7.50 8.00 8.50 9.00 10.00 11.00 
LT Uae Ne ee AG BODO 6.50 7.00 7.50 8.00 8.50 9.00 9.50 10.50 11.50 
1STonG ek oe hoe ee eer ais 7.00 7.50 8.00 8.50 9.00 | 9.50 10.00 11.00 12.00 
EOS ERR CEU Sey a Ae AN 7.50 8.00 8.50 9.00 9.50 10.00 10.50 11.50 12.50 
20%. 8.00 8.50 9.00 9.50 10.00 10.50 11.00 12.00 13.00 
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Fractions of $1.00 of the said proceeds of sugar and fractions of the per- 
centage of sugar content shall be calculated and paid for proportionately in 
the same manner. 

(B) The said net wholesale proceeds of the Company’s Beet Sugar, after 
being computed by the Company from their books, shall be checked and 
confirmed or corrected by a reliable firm of Chartered Accountants to be 
appointed by a committee composed of the respective managers of The Standard 
Bank of Canada, Chatham, Ontario, and the Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
Chatham, Ontario, and in case of difference of opinion between them, the 
appointment shall be made by the Manager of the Bank of Montreal, Chatham, 
Ontario. The certificate of the said firm shall be binding upon both the grower 
and the Company. 

(C) Samples of the beets delivered at the Company’s weigh stations or 
factories will be tested by the Company at its laboratories and the results of 
these tests shall be final and binding on both the parties hereto. One sample 
shall be taken and one test made of each wagon load and the average determined 
by dividing the sum of the test figures of all the loads by the total number of 
loads delivered by the grower. In the case of delivery by cars from points 
other than those at which the Company has weigh stations, as provided in 
paragraph 9, each car load of beets shall be tested by three samples, the average 
result of which shall be applied to all the beets in such car. In view of the great 
amount of detailed labor entailed by this provision it is agreed that, in the event 
of accident, bad weather, impassable road conditions or temporary disability 
of the Company’s weighman or any other cause whatsoever, preventing the 
Company from making tests of one or more deliveries, then the average of the 
test of the other delivery or deliveries by the grower shall be taken as the 
average of the whole. The method and operation of testing may be inspected 
at any time by the grower. 

(D) Notwithstanding that the net return from sugar or the sugar content 
of the beet may fall below the figures given in the schedule set forth above, 
THE LOWEST PRICE WHICH WILL BE PAID FOR SUGAR BEETS 
GROWN AND DELIVERED IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE TERMS OF 
THIS CONTRACT SHALL BE $5.50 PER NET TON. 

(KE) FOR BEETS DELIVERED BY WAGON OR TRUCK and unloaded 
by the grower in beet bins at the factory, the sum of $1.00 per net ton will be 
paid in addition to the compensation set forth in the above schedule and THE 
COMPANY GUARANTEES A MINIMUM PRICE OF $6.50 PER NET TON 
for beets so delivered. 

(F) Initial payments shall be made on the 15th of each month for all beets 
delivered hereunder up to the 20th of the preceding month and shall be at the 
rate of at least $5.50 per net ton. Final payment of any balance due hereunder 
shall be made on the 15th of February, 1924. Provided, however, that the 
Company shall have the right to deduct from any payment due hereunder any 
indebtedness owing by the grower to the Company on any account. 

9. Any grower or growers collectively who are unable to deliver beets at 
one of the Company’s weigh stations may load full cars for shipment direct to 
the factory where the same, on arrival, will be weighed, tared and tested and 
paid for in accordance with the provisions hereof. In such cases the Company 
will receive only cars loaded to full minimum weights and will pay no charges 
other than railway freight. 

10. All wagons or trucks used by the grower in the hauling and delivering 
of said beets shall have boxes with tight bottoms, also tight sides and ends for 
four inches above bottoms, and shall be free from holes and cracks of sufficient 
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size for dirt to sift through. Beets must be forked from wagon or truck by 
the grower with a regular beet fork and all dirt remaining in wagon or truck 
must be weighed out with wagon or truck. 

11. Beets delivered under this contract to be weighed and tared at........ 
All samples for tare must be forked into tare baskets in the manner usual in 
unloading the beets from wagons or trucks, and shall not be hand picked or 
otherwise treated in such manner as to reduce the average quantity of dirt in 
the delivery which is being sampled. 

12. This contract not valid until approved by an officer of the Company 
or its Field Superintendent, and no agent of the Company has any authority 
to change or alter the terms and conditions of this contract. 

Dah oy ae hie 2 Naa 1923. (Signature of Grower)*i'Y).. 23. ae 


DoMINIon Sucar Company, LIMITED. 


ADDIOVGO es oS tr pee nee Fieldman, Dominion Sugar Co., Limited. 


Q. Would you please leave one with us?—A. I would be very glad to. 
These 1,500 beet labourers, a great percentage of them are Belgians, and we 
have been experimenting a great number of years in getting these Belgians out 
to this country. I might state that on account of the scarcity of labour this 
year we have been the means of getting over 200 Belgian beet workers from 
Belgium this year. We pay their fares where it is necessary. If they can of 
course pay their own fares so much the better. Then of course where it is 
possible we collect their fare just whenever they can pay us reasonably back 
the amount they are indebted to us. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Are you allowed to do that?—A. Yes sir; we have permission from the 
Immigration Department. We have put our claim before the Immigration 
Department here at Ottawa, and we have indicated to them that these Belgian 
workers turn out to be very valuable citizens. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Do a great many stay here after they come?—A. I have not the exact 
number, but some 200 to 300 Belgians that are now on farms, the majority of 
those farms they own, some of them rented farms, but the great number of 
that amount from two to three hundred Belgians have now their own farms 
paid for; some of them are worth from fifteen to twenty or thirty thousand 
dollars to-day. A great number of those men came to this country, we brought 
them out, paid their fares years ago, and they worked at sugar beets, and then 
they worked at general farming when the sugar beet season was over, helped 
production; they were very valuable, especially during the war period when 
we needed that labour so very keenly, and then some of them drifted on to 
rented farms, and eventually purchased their own farms, and I say a great 
number of them have since been in a position to pay for their farms. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. What hours a day do these men work?—A. They helped in the mixed 
farming; they will hire out to a farmer after the beet season is over, a great 
number of them help in cultivating the corn crops, and they go into general 
mixed farming. 

Q. How many hours a day do they work?—A. They work rather long 
hours, because of course the season is very short for beets. The Belgian as a 
general thing commences his work at daylight; he takes the work by the acre; 
he is always paid by the acre, by the piece work, and he will work until dark. 
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Q. They do not come over here with any idea of working eight hours a 
day?—A. No sir, they do not. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I suppose they are like the American Bank President who said that he 
believed in an eight hour day, eight hours before dinner and eight hours after 
dinner?—A. Not in that line, Mr. Chairman, I can assure you. 


By Mr. Robinson: 


Q. Do you have any trouble to get all the beets you require?—A. We do 
when the price is low. Along on that subject I might state in pre-war times we 
were in a position to manufacture sugar below four cents a pound. The cost 
of operations in connection with the beet work has increased from that time 
three times, so that if sugar is below $6 we cannot afford to pay the farmer what 
we feel as though he is entitled to receive for the crop, in other words if he is 
only paid $6 a ton for his beets it is not a very remunerative crop. 

Q. Is there any source of supply other than around your own district?—A. 
Yes, in other counties they grow to an extent, but the three counties I men- 
tioned, Kent County especially. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. It is a pretty bulky crop, beets, and the sugar content of the beet is 
very low in comparison to sugar cane, so that I imagine you cannot afford to 
bring your raw material a very great distance?—-A. No, with freight rates 
especially as they are now, I might say that freight rates have increased three 
times. The freight rates are very much against us in the beet sugar industry 
at any great distance. | 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. Have you been shipping beets to Waterloo, in the vicinity of Kitchener, 
to Wallaceburg and Chatham?—A. Freight rates almost prohibit us from doing 
that. Where they are on one line of railroad and there is not a joint rate against 
us we do that; but the industry just now is handicapped on account of the 
tremendous freight rate we have to pay, but I might state along that line, 
though, that we are having quite considerable interest in sugar beet contracts, 
due to the present price conditions. It looked at one time early in the season—- 
I might say that our field men start out to solicit acreage usually about Decem- 
ber; at that time of course the price of sugar was very low, and our field men 
had great difficulty in securing contracts. However since the price has increased 
they have contracted better, and since the price has gone so much higher within 
the past few weeks, a lot of those who contracted are calling for more beet seed, 
not increasing the contract, but I notice by the amount of seed they are obtain- 
ing from us they intend to put in more than their acreage calls for. I have been 
discussing with some of the Michigan sugar officials with regard to how they 
find that condition there, and they have had similar experience; so that I feel 
satisfied a considerable increase in acreage will ensue this year, and it will con- 
tinue so long as prices remain. 


By Mr. Robinson: 


Q. How late can they sow them?—A. The sugar beet can be sown up ty 
early in June; in other words if a wheat crop, a grain crop kills out, and there 
are quite a number of fields in our vicinity that are killed out, they can turn 
to the beet crop, and it assists the farmer in that way quite a good deal. 

{Mr. Houson.] 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. Under your contract the man who contracted earlier when the market 
was lower, he will get just as good a price for his beets as the man who con- 
lracted later?—A. Yes; we pay absolutely according to the price. I might say 
lrere, our contract with the farmer this year guarantees him $5.50 per ton, 
and in addition we pay $1.00 per ton for each increase of one dollar per 
hundred pounds in the price of sugar; we also pay additional for high sugar 
content. Every wagon load of beets that we secure is tested by a chemist 
for the saccharine matter. 

Q. Just the way the factory pays on the butter test for milk, the same 
principle?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Forrester: 
Q. You did not do that in 1921?—A. In 1921 was the only year we did 


not work upon that principle, for some years; but we finally saw to it that it 
was to our interest and to the interest of the grower to come back to that. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. I do not see anything in this agreement which binds the company to 
accept all beets grown by the farmer?—A. Well, it binds us to the amount of 
acreage that he contracts for. He will sign—there is a blank space you will 
notice for signing—say ten acres of beets; if he obtains 15 tons to the acre that 
would mean that we would be in duty bound to accept 150 tons of beets. 

Q. In duty bound, but I do not see anything here legally binding you?— 
A. I might state we have always accepted all the beets that have been con- 
tracted, and in the year 1920— 

Q. You do not agree to take them all? 


By Mr. Forrester: 
Q. Yes, he will take all he can get, for he fixes the price?—A. We fix a 
minimum price. 
Q. You fix the price you have to pay?—A. We fix a minimum price, but 
we pay additional for extra sugar content or extra price of sugar. 


By Mr. Forrester: 

Q. And then the tariff—A. You do not know just how much extra, of 
course, the price will be. On the tariff question I will answer that. In one 
year, and that is the year we paid the highest price we ever paid for beets, 
we paid for 341,000 tons of beets and we took a loss of 38,000 tons of beets that 


year. 
Q. That is the year the war was on. The sugar was dear?—A. As a matter 


of fact, every year we take a shrinkage, that is to say, we pay for more than 
we receive. There is not any year when our books show any difference. 


By Mr. McKay: 
Q. Do you have just the one factory?—A. We have three factories. 
Q. Do you manufacture altogether beets?—A. No, in between seasons, 
sugar cane, 


By Mr. Sutherland: 
Q. Has it been necessary to bring labourers in from Mexico to cultivate 
it?—A. Not since 1919. We did bring in a great number of Mexicans. We 
contracted to bring them in in bond and send them back, fares paid, as soon 


as the season was over. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. I see what you do is according to this contract, to acquire title to the 
beets before they come up from under the ground. They are your beets from 
the time the seeds sprout. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. It is your seed?—-A. We supply the seed. We advance the grower his 
labour charges. We advance considerable money to him while he is caring 
for the crop. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Is it necessary to do it?—A. Yes. 
Q. If that were my contract I should want them to take all the beets 


grown from such an acreage.—A. I can only say we have never refused any 
of the beets. 


By Mr. Grimmer: 


Q. They will take all the beets they can get—A. We have taken some 
losses. 


The CuHarrMAN: I would almost imagine the member who is interjecting 
the question to the witness must have had some experience with your company 
or some other similar company. 


The Witness: I do not know that. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Well, continue, sir—A. I think that covers pretty much all I want to 
say, unless there are some questions to be asked. 


The CHAIRMAN: You had a question, Mr. Munro. 
Mr. Munro: He has answered it. 
The CuHarrMAN: Well, we are very much obliged to you. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. You say you have to advance the money to these people for the labour? 
—A. If it is requested we advance the money for the labour. This year the 
labour is contracted for by the farmer at $23.00 an acre. If the farmer 
wishes it when the work is completed to the satisfaction to the farmer, and 
he gives us an order, we are quite agreeable to advance that. 

Q. I am trying to get at the financial position of the man who has to have 
you advance money for his labour. 


Mr. Forrester: He means by labour, the thinning out and the taking out 
of the beet. 


Mr. Sates: I understand. 


The Witness: We pay the labourer about 20 per cent of the crop. The 
balance is paid by the farmers themselves. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. They evidently have not got much money in the bank or in their 
pockets—A. We pay about 20 per cent. 


By Mr. Munro: 


Q. Do you charge them the bank interest?—-A. We charge them the 6 per 
cent interest. 
Q. Do you take a note from them?—A. Yes. 
{Mr. Houson.] 
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By Mr. Bouchard: 


Q. What do you do with the by-products?—A. We dry the beet pulp and 
sell it as a cattle food. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Has it got a good deal of nutriment value?—A. There is a considerable 
market for it now. The expense in buying does not leave us very much margin. 
At the same time, it used to be quite a puzzle for us to know what to do with it. 
We used to run it out into the silo, but it did not leave a very good odor, but 
we now dry it, and are able to make some margin on that commodity. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. We have a company known as the Wholesale Grocers’ Association, who 
have assumed autocratic powers with regard to the fixing of rates throughout 
Ontario. I notice according to the rates which they fixed, that the rate to Lon- 
don is 43 cents per hundred pounds on sugar, and the rate to Brantford, which 
is about 40 or 50 miles farther on, is 42 cents, and at the intervening points—the 
rate at Woodstock is 62 cents, Ingersoll 62 cents, Tillsonburg 68 cents per hundred 
pounds. Now, the secretary of the Canadian Wholesale Grocers’ Association 
in his evidence before this Committee stated that the retailer cannot buy from 
the refiner. The wholesale grocer is their distributing medium. Does that 
apply to your company?—A. We are not parties to the equalized rate system. 

. Do you observe the rates that have been established by the wholesale 
grocers?—A. No, we do not. 

. Any retailer can purchase direct from your company?—A. Any retailer. 

Q. Who can pay cash?—A. The retail connection is our largest market. 
We have our own travellers and they solicit orders from the retail trade. We 
also sell, of course, the manufacturers. 

(. This, however, is not generally known throughout Western Ontario?— 
A. We have quite a number of accounts. We have in the neighbourhood of 
15,000 or 20,000 accounts in the retail trade. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What is your slogan advertising? I have an idea I have seen some adver- 
tising in the street cars. Dominion what?—A. “ Dominion Crystals” is our 
name. 

The CHarrMAN: We would like to have Mr. Turnbull come back. 


Davip R. TuRNBULL, recalled. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you know anything about the way you sell your goods?—A. Well, 
something. 

Q. Have you ever heard of a company called the Merchants Consolidated 
Company of Winnipeg?—A. Yes. 

Q. We had a gentleman representing that company before us a month or so 
ago, and our indefatigable secretary tells me we sent a copy of Mr. Sly’s evi- 
dence to you, because Mr. Sly made a complaint that although he was the mana- 
ger of a wholesale company and prepared to pay for the goods, you refused to 
let him have sugar. Have you any reason to give to the Committee why, if your 
factory was only running at part capacity last year, you should turn down an 
order from third persons who wanted to pay for the goods?—A. I do not remem- 
ber any order or offer or request coming in from the Merchants Consolidated 
to the Acadia Company for sugar of late, which we have refused, and we have 
in times past sold the Merchants Consolidated. 
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. Q. That is just what Mr. Sly said. He said that in times past they had 
bought sugars from you and that their drafts were met at maturity. He goes 
on in his evidence as follows: “ When the market became a little more stabilized, 
and I figure that we could, with safety buy in carload quantities again, 
I wrote to the Acadia Sugar Company and asked them: ‘Are we to under- 
stand that our name is still on your selling list for the purpose of straight 
car f.0.b. your Winnipeg storage?—We should appreciate a few lines from you 
by return mail.’ That was written on January 26. On February 14 we had 
not had any reply to our letter, and I wrote drawing this to their attention and 
requesting an answer. On February 19, they wrote regretting delay in answer- 
ing the letter but stated that it must have been lost during the removal of the 
office from Montreal to Halifax, and they said, ‘ We are sending copies of your 
letters to our brokers Messrs. W. H. Escott, of Winnipeg, who will see you and 
give you all the information necessary. 

“Q. That was on February 19?—A. Yes. 


“By Mr. Caldwell: 

“Q., The present year?—A. Yes, this year. On March 31, I addressed 
another letter to them stating ‘On February 19 you advised us that your Win- 
nipeg brokers would communicate with us regarding sugar purchases. On 
March 27, as we had not heard from them, we wrote drawing to their attention, 
vour letter, and requesting them to communicate with us at once on this matter. 
To date we have heard nothing from them. We are attaching herewith an order 
for shipment ex-Winnipeg storage and we shall be glad if you will advise us 
immediately you have sent the necessary instructions to your brokers here. 

“Q. What date was that?—A. That was,March 31.,,.1 attached a, con- 
tract for a straight carload of sugar made up with the specifications that we 
wanted. The price was left open to be the list price prevailing on the day on 
which the order was filled, with the regular jobbing discount of 5 per cent. On 
the Sith of April we received a letter from them, ‘ Your favour of Marea 3 
recerved, and have referred the matter of sugar purchases to our Winnipeg 
brokers, Messrs. W. H. Escott, who will immediately advise you regarding the 
same.’ 

“Q. You left Winnipeg what date?—A. I left on the 15th of April. ten days 
after this letter was written, and that is the last we have heard from the gentle- 
men. 

“Q. Evidently they are not anxious to sell you?—A. Apparently not.” 

Q. What would be the explanation of that situation?—A. If that letter 
or order had come to my attention, which it did not, I would have told our 
Sales Department not to sell Merchants Consolidated. My reason for doing 
that is just this, that we had sold the Merchants Consolidated and they paid 
for the sugar all right. Competition was very keen at the time. However, 
the market broke, and prices got easier. What did the Merchants Consolidated 

, do then? Did they stand by the Acadia and take more sugar? Did they 
buy from us? No. They went out and secured their sugar requirements from 
somebody else, probably from some wholesaler or retailer. In other words, 
they wanted to get other sugar and compete against our sugar after we had sold 
them, and I considered we did not have to stand for treatment like that, and 
we would rather not sell them, and that is why we would not have sold them. 

Q. So it was not because they were an association of retailers who had 
formed a wholesale company for the purpose of conducting a wholesale busi- 
ness—A. I cannot say that I really knew until I saw this evidence, that they 
were a combination of retailers. 

Q. In other words, you thought that they had not behaved as a loyal 


customer should behave?—A. They had not. 
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_ Q. And therefore you did not want to deal with them? That is the explana- 
tion?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sales: 


‘Q. Surely there would be no complaint, Mr. Turnbull, when sugar was 
declining fast about a careful buyer buying in small quantities, rather than 
taking a chance in buying in carload lots?—A. Some people do it, I admit, 
but customers like that are not the most desirable customers. 

Q. If it were a falling market and you thought it was going too low, you 
would buy as carefully as you could?—A. We cannot buy in small quantities. 

Q. I do not see any objection to being careful in that regard.—A. We have 
no objection to their running their business in their own way. We are going 
to run our business in our way. 

Q. It seems to me there has been some complaint about this Merchants 
Consolidated from Winnipeg. It looks as though they were trying to turn over 
all the business through a broker in Winnipeg instead of dealing directly with 
you?—A. Yes. 

Q. Could you have any objection if they bought from that broker in 
smaller quantities in Winnipeg?—A. We want to sell in carload lots. That 
is really the only way manufacturers can succeed. 


By Mr. Robinson: 

Q. Where did you get your information that they had been doing this? 
—A. From the man we employ in Winnipeg. He gets a commission for selling 
our sugar there. He keeps us informed as to what everybody is doing, custom- 
ers of ours, or some of our competitors. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. So to enjoy the privilege of carload lots from your refinery, they put 
in an order from time to time, and pay for the goods, but between times they 
must carry on the business in such a way as to meet the approval of the manage- 
ment of the Acadia Sugar Refinery—A. We want to use our own judgment in 
how we run our own business. 

Q. You have been complaining of the situation that confronts the sugar 
refinery, because they have not got sufficient market for their wares in this 
country. It seems to me that a person who is anxious to find customers and 
dispose of a larger output, should be willing when people come forward and are 
prepared to pay for their goods, to give them the goods. However, that is 4 
matter of business administration. 


By Mr. Grimmer: 
Q. Your system is that you protect your customers and therefore you want 
to get and to keep regular customers?—A. Yes. 
Q. You protect them and you want their business right along?—A. Yes, we 
want their support in bad times the same as in good. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 
Q. Do you observe the rates fixed by the wholesale grocers to certain com- 


peting points throughout the country ?—A. Yes, we do. 
Q. What are those rates based on?—A. They are based on a system of 


equalization got up many years ago. 
Q. You possibly have heard some of the rates at certain points which I 
have quoted here?—A. Yes. ai 
Q. Which are manifestly unfair. How do you justify such a condition 
as that you refuse to sell to people at these intermediate points where the high 
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rates are charged?—A. Well, that is rather a difficult question to answer. I have 
never thoroughly studied these equalized rates. However, they have been studied, 
and there is a report on the cost of living before me now, which has been made 
up by Mr. O’Connor, and I think it covers the situation in this respect. He says: 


“T am convinced that because of these systems and of their operation, 
sugar is reaching the Canadian consumer at a cost below that at which the 
refiner can sell it to the retailer or to the consumers direct.” 


In other words, this system has worked out satisfactorily, and we have no 
reason for questioning it. I have accepted it in good faith as it was, the same 
as I accept the shorter catechism and other Presbyterian doctrine. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. In other words, you follow the report and as far as it is a justification 
of the equalization of freight rates, it is to be taken as a matter of faith and 
doctrine and not to be questioned?—-A. A matter of doctrine with me. 

Q. Now as you are a Presbyterian we can ask this question with more con- 
fidence than we might have had before. Tell us, as one Presbyterian to another, 
did you get any letter from your brokers in Winnipeg suggesting or asking or 
inferring that they would like you not to sell directly to the Merchants’ Consoli- 
dated Company ?—A. I have heard of such a letter or some interchange of corres- 
pondence between our sales manager and our Winnipeg representative. 

Q. Which would bear that interpretation?—A. It might. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. Mr. Turnbull, you have quoted Mr. O’Connor as an authority but he has 
not given any evidence to substantiate the statement he has made. I quoted the 
figures here from Montreal to Toronto 34 cents, and for a lesser distance, to 
Oshawa, the rate is 53 cents. A difference of 19 cents per hundred. Would you 
consider that Mr. O’Connor’s statement will justify a discrimination of that kind? 
—A. After reading over carefully Mr. O’Connor’s statement, I would think it 
was quite justifiable. I have not read the statement over lately. I read it very 
carefully at the time it was got out, and I admit that I learned considerable about 
the equalized rates at that time. Jam not so familiar with them to-day. 

Q. It seems very difficult to understand how for shipping 20 or 25 miles 
further, that 19 cents less should be charged on carload lots, cash on delivery. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Mr. Turnbull, with regard to your export prices, do you get as much for 
sugar exported as you charge for the domestic prices?—A. No, we don’t. 

Q. How much is the difference?—A. It would vary, just what the difference 
would be I don’t know. 

Q. Have you got any figures with you on that?—A. No, I have not any 
with me at all. 

Q. Some of the other men are going to provide those. Would you do that 
for the same period?—A. I will be very pleased to. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. We thank you for your atendance, Mr. Turnbull, and is there anything 
further that you wish to say?—A. If I may, perhaps it is repetition, it may 
be a lot of repetition really, but it will not take me more than ten minutes, I 
hope, sir. This is in reference to your telegram, and the way in which I 
worked it out. The two prime factors in the price of refined sugar are, the cost 
of raw sugar, and the cost of converting raw sugar into refined sugar. Of these 
factors the first is entirely beyond the control of the refiner. Prices for raw 
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sugar are, for the purpose of the industry in Canada, entirely regulated by 
the current price in New York. The New York price, in turn, is governed by a 
number of factors which from time to time vary in their effect. Perhaps the 
most important of these are: the amount of the raw sugar crop in Cuba. The 
requirements in refined sugar for the domestic market in the United States. The 
demand for export to the European markets. The forecasts of Government 
Bureaux as to any or all of the factors just referred to. 

In dealing with these factors in order, I wish to refer to the actual and 
estimated figures relating to the available supply from Cuba this year and last 
year. On December 31st, 1921, there remained unsold Cuban raws to the 


extent of 1,225,000 tons. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What date was that?—A. December 3ist, 1921. In 1922 the crop 
amounted to 3,996,000 tons; giving an available supply of 5,221,000 tons for 
1922. On December 31st, 1922, there remained unsold Cuban raws to the extent 
of only 8,500 tons; and the estimated crop for 1923 is 3,600,000 tons; or a total 
available of only 3,608,500 tons. This means that in 1923 the sugar industry 
is faced with a deficit of 1,612,500 tons or approximately 28 per cent less than - 
was available in 1922. 

Q. Of the Cuban crop?—A. Of the Cuban crop. And that is a crop that 
we feel affects us a very great deal right here. In my opinion the realization of 
this shortage by Cuban producers accounts in a large measure for the great 
advance in the price of raw sugar since January of this year. It is a clear case 
to my mind of demand exceeding available supply, which inevitably results in 
increasing prices. 

(. Excuse me for interrupting you. One of the refiners gave us a list of 
the raw sugars which they purchased this year. Without enumerating the 
amounts of these items, only three came from Cuba, and the rest came from 
other points in the West Indies or South America. Will you state whether it 
is possible that you over-emphasize Cuba?—A. I think not, sir. It is the price 
of sugar that is affected by this Cuban crop. It is not where we purchase sugar, 
whether we purchase in Cuba or other West India Islands. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. In purchasing you place orders for so many thousand tons. I notice 
that it looks as though it was bought by boatloads?—A. Of the non-preference 
sugar, that is of the Cuban sugar we buy, and the San Domingo sugar, and 
some of the West Indian sugar, we buy in steamer loads. That is the bulk of 
our supply. 

Q. And you buy that in New York on the exchange?—A. We buy it 
through New York, the American Exchange. It is all American prices, and 
American money that pays for the sugar. 

Q. If you order 10,000 tons that might be two or three boatloads contain- 
ing that amount?—A. We would buy one load, which would fill a steamer. 

Q. You buy and ship it afterwards?—A. We buy it through a broker m 
New York, who buys a steamer load at some point. The steamer goes to that 


point, gets the sugar loads it up and comes north. ‘ 
Q. Do you take advantage of the option market?—A. Not at all. It is 


a case with us of buying against our demand. ‘ 
Q. Why not?—A. I don’t think that the option market in my opinion Is 


legitimate business for a sugar refiner. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Too chancy?—A. Too chancy altogether. 
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Q. Perhaps you have told us this before. How many weeks’ supply ahead 
do you calculate to have on hand?—A. We were forced to carry at least one 
month’s sugar. And then this other sugar is coming forward all the time. 


By Mr. Clifford: 


Q. Mr. Turnbull, do you always buy: by tlhe ton?—A. Always buy tonnage, 
yes; but it is paid for, so much per hundred pounds. There is no apparent 
source from which this shortage that I have spoken of can be made up, unless 
there is a corresponding increase in the production of beet sugar in Europe and 
America, but in this regard it is necessary to point out that refined sugar from 
this source cannot come on the market until the fall of the year. A large 
increase in plantings of beet is estimated, but it is difficult to state with any 
degree of certainty as to the results. In other words, weather conditions may 
intervene and the beet crop instead of being larger may be smaller. We can- 
not tell that. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What did you think of these figures, a memorandom supplied to me by 
Mr. Doherty, the representative of the Institute of Agriculture, in our Govern- 
ment service. He estimates 1921-22 at 20,2252,000 tons. And the 1922-23 at 
19,356,000 tons. That is about a million tons, or not quite, less. That is about 
your idea, is it not? 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. There would not be anything in this situation, Mr. Turnbull, to create 
any panic or alarm in the minds of the consumers, leading them to increase their 
buying. They should make up their minds to be careful and not to buy too 
much until the beet sugar comes in in the fall?—A. Ordinarily I don’t think 
there is much fear of a shortage. I think there will be enough sugar to go round. 
There always is. If there is not, the price goes so high that the consumption 
stops, until there is available sugar from the new crop. 

Q. So that the public should not get panic stricken and go buying; and it 
might be well that the public should be warned—A. I think that is perfectly 
all right, although I am not an advocate of public bodies putting up warnings, 
for the simple reason that industries are carried along by people who are inti- 
mately connected with that industry, and they for their own protection try 
to satisfy their customers, and they usually are able to satisfy their customers. 

Q. I am putting it on this ground, Mr. Turnbull, that the evidence we have 
had to-day shows that there is some shortage, and if that statement is broad- 
casted to everybody, it is possible that it may start a rush to buy that will 
ed result in higher prices still—-A. Yes, that would be the inevitable 
result. 

Q. So that a public warning through the Press might be useful I think.— 
A. It might. 


By the Chairman: 


_ Q. Would you size up the situation in this way Mr. Turnbull? That there 
4s a production less than last year by not more than five per cent; that although 
this gives ground or justification for some advance in the price of sugar, still 
there 1s no reason to believe that there is not sufficient sugar to go round pro- 
vided that consumption is reduced slightly. Is that a fair statement of the 
situation as you see it?—A. Well I think it is going to be a very difficult matter 
to reduce consumption. High prices will inevitably reduce consumption, but I 
think it would be a difficult matter to reduce consumption otherwise. I think 
as I carry along here with my statement we may come to that. 
(Mr. Turnbull.] 
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Q. Quite so. Proceed then.—A. While there is a great shortage in supply, 
the industry in the United States is facing an increased demand owing to 
increased population and prosperity. That is one main point in the United 
States. They are very prosperous just now. ‘The building industry is an 
example of the prosperity of any country. There is more building going on 
in the United States to-day than there has been for very many years. That 
means that there is a very great deal of money in the hands of the ordinary 
people, and the ordinary people are usually the largest sugar consumers. And 
with the prosperity there is in the United States I see nothing but a con- 
siderable increase down there in the price and that is not going to affect con- 
sumption, until or if it reaches a very high point, as it naturally will. This 
factor contributes in some measure, although relatively small, as compared 
with the item just dealt with. 

While there are good prospects for a substantial increase in the European 
beet crop, this item will not be available until the fall of this year. We there- 
fore expect a steady demand for export from the United States until the end of 
October at which time the beet sugars should in some measure relieve the 
shortage. 

Q. When you say a steady demand for export?—A. I mean to Europe. 
There will be an export, in my opinion, to Europe, right straight ahead; and that 
will relieve that shortage, because Europe must have sugar, and they are not 
going to get sugar until the beet crop comes in, and when it comes in the situa- 
tion will be somewhat relieved. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Do you mean Germany, France, Belgium and Austria?—A. All over. 

Q. Have they the money to pay for it?—A. They managed to get the 
money last year to pay for it. I think they will have the money to pay for it 
this year. It is a necessary article of diet. They cannot get on without it. 
The publication of estimates and forecasts by Governmental Bureaux and investi- 
gators is in my opinion a dangerous practice, and has brought into the industry 
as a whole a very great incentive to speculation. We have this year seen the 
result of Mr. Hoover’s forecast and the Canadian industry will not soon forget 
the experience of 1920 when our own Department of Trade and Commerce 
advised the people to lay in stocks of sugar. The demand increased to such 
an extent that the refiners were forced to buy large quantities of raws at high 
prices to satisfy the unnatural market thus created. By the time supplies 
arrived the demand had eased off, and the refiners were left with large stocks 
of high priced raws. This resulted in such losses that the refiners were brought 
to the brink of ruin, and were saddled with a load of debt that may yet prove 
fatal. 

Before dealing with the subject of refining and distributing costs I wish 
to point out that the Canadian public has not been obliged to bear the whole 
of the increase in raw prices. Though an advance of $3.25 in the price of raws 
naturally involves an advance of approximately $3.70 in the price of refined the 
refined price has in fact advanced only to the extent of $3.10. This means 
that 60 cents of the increase is being absorbed by the Acadia Company. 


By the Chawman: 


Q. 60 cents per hundred pounds?—A. Yes, of the increase is being absorbed 
by the refiners. Refiners do not desire high prices. The situation is quite 
the reverse. What the Canadian industry as a whole urgently requires is 
increase output, which involves increased consumption which in turn can best 
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be secured by low prices. The refineries of Canada have a capacity that to-day 
greatly exceeds the requirements of the domestic market. 

~Q. By how much does it exceed the requirements of the domestic market? 
—A. I would say by at least 50 per cent. 

Q. Surely more than that?—A. Well, 60 per cent. 

Q. Take the aggregate of the refining capacity, there are six of you alto- 
gether?—A. Yes sir. 

Q. What is your capacity?—A. One million pounds a day, say three 
hundred million pounds a year. 

Q. That is the Acadia; take your next door neighbor in St. John, you 
cannot let St. John outdo you, coming from Halifax; what does St. John do? 
—A. If Col. Hobbins does not mind my saying so, I think J heard him say 
about 375 million, was his statement. 

Q. Let us come to Montreal; we have the St. Lawrence?—A. I would 
expect about the same capacity, 1 don’t know. 

Q. Call it the same; he said about 375 million. Then the Redpath, the 
Canada Sugar?—A. Probably about the same. 

Q. Then there is another?—A. The Dominion. 

Q. Beet sugar institution, what is it?—A. 375 million. 

Q. Then there is British Columbia? 


Mr. Sates: What is it, Mr. Munro? 
Mr. Munro: I don’t know; it was estimated at 225 millions to-day. 


The Cuatrman: If we add them all up, that comes to nearly two billions; 
what is the consumption in Canada?—A. About 800 million. 

Q. Your capacity is two and a half times your consumption, so when you 
said it exceeded considerably you were speaking in very moderate terms?—A. 
That is so; it does exceed considerably. 

Q. It was not the inaccuracy of the statement, it was its moderation I 
was reflecting on?—A. Such a situation is at some time quite inevitable in the 
history of a young and growing country, especially one of such size as Canada. 
I can only speak for the Company I represent, but I thinks it is applicable to 
the other companies also. The one thing we desire is an increase in the domestic 
demand, and we realize that next to increased population, low prices will most 
materially contribute to this end. There is a further fact relating to the industry 
that I wish to bring out. Nearly all buyers of refined sugar are kept, through 
news bureaus, in as close touch with the market conditions as the Canadian 
refiner and are in as good a position to forecast rises and falls— 

Q. There are very few that are kept better informed than yourself?—A. 
Equally well informed; informed of the action of the market as the sugar 
refineries are. 

Q. The grocers are?—A. Yes; everything is broadcast all over the country. 
These reports go out from New York and other places, so that they are kept 
“very well informed. 

But there is this material difference, Canadian refiners must make their 
purchases of raws at least a month in advance of requirements, but the buyer 
can purchase for immediate delivery— 

Q. Is not there just as much chance of the price going up as it is of coming 
down, have you not just as many chances to win as to lose by reason of the 
fact you have to buy a month in advance?—A. I think not; we have to buy 
in large quantities on that rise; as the market is going up that is perfectly all 
right, but we still have the large quantities on hand when the market falls. 


{Mr. Turnbull.] 
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Q. I may be wrong, but it strikes me, suppose you buy with care, as you 
do, you have to buy a month in advance say of your competitors in the States, 
is not the price just as likely to go up during that month as to go down during 
that month?—A. No, a month is a long time. 

Q. Thirty days in every case or thirty one?—A. A lot of things may happen 
in a month. 

Q. Why are there more chances of the price going down during the thirty 
days that you have to buy in advance than there is of the price going up? I 
would say take it over a term of years the chances of your making something 
from the fact that you have to buy thirty days in advance would be just about 
equal to your chances of losing because you have to buy thirty days in advance? 
—A. 1 think not; I would not agree with that. 

Q. Why, if there is an upward trend there must be a downward trend, 
prices always tend to a level?—A. Yes, but if you knew the psychology of the 
buying public you would know that the moment the price stopped at all they 
would absolutely stop buying, but the refiners still have their sugar. 

Q. Does not the wholesaler take a mutual chance with you? He orders 
a car of sugar from you; how long will it take before he gets it to distribute 
it?-A. That depends on where he is. 

Q. He buys it on the list price at your refinery at Halifax?—A. Quite 
right. 

Q. By the time it gets to Winnipeg there has considerable time elapsed? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. And the market may change, and it will affect him?—A. Yes, but not 
nearly to the same extent as the refiner who is buying a much larger quantity. 

Q. There is the same element?—A. There is an element in it, but there is 
no question about it. As a result of this the buyer purchases heavily on a 
rising market and from hand to mouth on a falling market. He obtains the 
lion’s share of the profit on a rising market and avoids a large portion of the 
losses on a falling market. The Merchants Consolidated you refer to is an 
instance of what I am trying to point out. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Then you are only guilty of a general practice, and why single them 
out for punishment?—A. They are not; they are more guilty than the bulk 
of our customers; there is no question about that. The refiner correspondingly 
obtains a small part of the benefits of raises but bears the bulk of the losses 
on declines. 

The second branch upon which this Committee desires information is: 
“The relationship which exists between the sugar industry of this country and 
that of other countries.” 

Speaking generally the only relationship that exists between the sugar in- 
dustry in Canada and that of other countries is that of buyer and seller. Apart 
from the relatively small quantity of sugar produced from beets grown in 
Canada, this country is dependent upon the West India islands including Santo 
Domingo and Cuba for its supply of raw sugar, and Canadian refiners must 
purchase those sugars in the same market as the American refiners and at the 
same prices and upon the same terms. A large part of the sugar consumed 
in Canada is refined from raws grown in the British West Indies and conse- 
uently subject to the British Preferential tariff rates. The preference amounts 
to 85 cents per 100 pounds. In practice the British West India exporter gets 
the whole or substantially the whole of this preference. When Cuban raws 
are quoted at $6.50 preference sugars are quoted at $7.30 to $7.35. The duty 


paid price therefore is practically the same to the Canadian refiner whether 
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the sugar is imported under the British preference tariff or under the Full Duty 
Tariff. ; 
It probably is the fact that on account of propinquity to a nation of 110,- 
000,000 people, there are unconscious relationships existing which influence the 
industry in Canada and in the United States. Shortage in raws results in 
speculative buying of raws in the United States, this is followed by increased 
buying by wholesalers there. This condition as a general rule reacts on the 
Canadian wholesaler who also increases his purchases. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. You are of opinion that speculative buying has a considerable influence? 
—A. Any commodity which is as large as the sugar commodity there is bound 
to be speculative influence. 

Q. It has been stated time and time again that it has been a perfectly 
natural rise due to the law of supply and demand?—A. That is quite natural. 

Q. And yet you say there is speculative buying?—A. That has made a lot 
more fluctuations, the speculative buying has made the fluctuations but the 
natural conditions have made the steady increase of price. 

Q. They started?—A. I think it was undoubtedly the Commerce Board of 
the United States that started it, not the speculators; speculators were waiting 
for an opportunity. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Turnbull, an observation might be in order, that the sugar refiners 
seem to be somewhat critical of the government of their own country, not the 
present government but the former government of their own country, and aiso 
that of the United States?—A. Possibly we have paid enough to be slightly 
critical, sir. There is a similar decline in purchases in the two countries when 
supplies are plentiful. Perhaps these phenomena are not strictly speaking 
relationships at all. They are simply the reactions of two closely related com- 
munities upon one another. 

While I can only speak with certainty in relation to the company I rep- 
resent, I can say without hesitation that the prices of refined sugar in Canada 
are not fixed with reference to American prices, for refined. The basis of 
Canadian prices is the duty paid price of raws plus cost of refining and dis- 
tributing. The margin of profit that is added to these costs is always smali, 
has never exceeded one-fifth cent per pound over any extended period and on 
occasions has existed only as a minus quantity. There is perhaps some re- 
iteration of what has already passed, but I felt that there were some points 
here that had not been touched on. 

Q. We are very much interested; it has not becn tedious at all. 


Witness: There was another thing that I thought you might have some 
misunderstanding in connection with your authority from Messrs. Willett & 
Gray’s circular which you were reading from, and while I have been a great 
student of Willett & Gray’s, and I still read them, when you told me the date 
of that I remembered what you were reading, and I wanted to point out some- 
thing to you in that, that you probably did not notice, that they are stull 
holding their Cuban crop at four million tons in that Willet & Gray’s. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Yes, on the 26th April, I did not notice that——A. Whereas there is not 
one authority of any standing in the world to-day that will credit Cuba with 
more than 3,750,000 or 3,760,000 tons, and I think that the real authority, that 
has the real sanction of opinion is that the crop will not exceed 3,600,000 tons. 

31133 [Mr. Turnbull.] 
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Q. I might say that I nexer examined statistics on sugar crops until I think 
it was the day before yesterday, and I am just going on what was put before me? 
A. I think there is another point in that same issue that is well just noting, in 
case you get carried away, that the large amount of surplus that is shown in the 
supply at the bottom of the page, and that is the British West India, the produc- 
tion of sugar in British West India is about three hundred thousand tons more 
there than it was in Willett & Gray’s first published estimate. British India 
practically consumes all the sugar she grows, she is not an exporter, if she grows 
three million tons she eats three million tons, if she grows two and a half million 
tons she eats two and a half million tons. 

Q. It really is not a factor in our supply ?—A. No, but it keeps that bottom 
figure fairly high. 

Q. Let me ask you this question; supposing tonight you had a vision that 
it would be excellent business to drop the price of sugar 50 cents a hundred 


pounds, would you consider that you were under any obligation when you 


wake up in the morning, and being altogether in the same hotel, to tell Mr. 
Drummond and Mr. Houson and Mr. Hobbins and Mr. McConnell what you 
were going to do?—A. None whatever. 

Q. You just keep that vision to yourself?—A. I would keep that vision to 
myself, and they would get it probably through some of their brokers the same 
way I hear of any change in price that they make. I usually get the change 
of price through somebody saying another refiner has advanced their price, 
what are you going to do; then I say— 

Q. You say in the interests of the consuming public we must manage to 
leave it as it is?—A. I will do it or I will not do it, just as it suits me. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. We are very much obliged to you. We have a gentleman from Quebec 
who wants to speak to us about cattle. 


Louis Fortin sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Where do you come from?—A. Quebec. I am here as manager for the 
Quebec Harbour Board. 

Q. And you have some facts to present to us which you believe will be of 
interest to the agriculturists of this country?—A. Yes, sir. I am just going 
to speak from an agricultural and a national standpoint, and I have prepared 
this little statement which I hope you will allow me to read to you. 

My object in appearing before you is to endeavour to point out the advan- 
tages which would accrue to the Canadian (and particularly to the Western 
Canadian) producer should the port of Quebec be utilized for the shipment to 
the overseas market of Canadian cattle. 


Equipment.—We are at the present time equipped to receive, feed and 
*handle cattle in the most expeditious and inexpensive manner possible. We 
have recently turned one of our large freight sheds, situated directly on the 
waterfront, into a cattle yard with accommodations for the feeding and stabling 
of some 2,000 head of cattle. These can be unloaded directly from the cars 
into this yard and from there into the ocean vessel without it beimg neces- 
sary to re-load or to do any further handling than the actual driving of about 
50 feet on to the ship. At other ports including New York, Montreal, and 
St. John the cattle yards are situated at a considerable distance from the 
{Mr. Turnbull.) 
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steamship loading point, which means two handlings and in some cases three 
handlings, for in New York scows must be used to transfer the animals to the 


ocean steamships. 


“Rail Haul—By shipping over the Transcontinental from any point West 
of Fort William, the shipper will find that he effects a saving of 18 hours in time 
as between Winnipeg and Montreal and Winnipeg and Quebec. The route to 
Montreal takes about 90 hours on an average and to Quebec about 72 hours. 
The Transcontinental runs through a country where the temperature is much 
cooler, the curves and grades all along the line are much easier and lower than 
that of any other railroad, since it was the aim and object of those who 
constructed the Transcontinental to permit its engines to haul a maximum 
number of cars. The conditions viz., short haul, more equitable temperature, 
absence of shaking, save deterioration in the weight and health of the cattle. 

“The Transcontinental Railway has made most complete arrangement for 


_ the watering and feeding of the animals in transit from Winnipeg. 


“Lost of Weight—It has been estimated by experts that the average 
bullock loses 100 pounds, in weight between Winnipeg and Montreal and on 
fat-grass cattle 10 per cent of his total weight. These same experts tell us 
that owing to the conditions above mentioned the depreciation in weight between 
Winnipeg and Quebec would amount to approximately 75 to 80 pounds, thus 
effecting a saving of 20 to 25 pounds on each bullock. 


“Morality on Oocean Steamers between Quebec and Montreal.—In this con- 
nection allow me to call your attention to the following fact. In Montreal owing 
to conditions of navigation and loading which obtain there, cattle must remain 
on board ship at the dock from 12 to 24 hours before the ship leaves port and 
since shipment takes place as a rule in mid-summer, they suffer considerably 
from the heat and lack of air. Then when you add to this the sail from 
Montreal to Quebec, which takes another twelve hours, it cannot seriously he 
doubted but that the animals’ health is seriously impaired. So much so is tus 
the case that it is computed that practically all the deaths which take place 
on board ship occur between Montreal and Quebec, and that after the ship 
reaches salt water, about one hour from Quebec, the loss is practically nil. 
This condition is so well recognized that insurance companies have recently 
established a rate whereby the insurance from Montreal to Liverpool is 624 
cents per $100 as against 311 from Quebec. 

“In spite of these advantages and many others of miner importance, though 
the Western Canada shippers, including the Grain Growers’ Association, have 
expressed their desire to forward cattle through the Port of Quebec since they 
are convinced that by so doing they will be enabled to obtain an appreciable 
advantage, yet ocean transportation companies have up to the present refused 


' to furnish the necessary tonnage. These companies have on a number of 


occasions put forth what I may characterize as merely filmsy excuses for this 
refusal. They have stated that there was charge for wharfage and moorage 
in the port of Quebec and therefore the expenses were heavier. The Port 
Commissioners in reply to this have declared their entire willingness to make 
moorage and wharfage free. There was some mention of the fees for towing— 
the Harbour Commissioners are willing to absorb this also. It has been said 
that there was a loss of time in connection with loading part of the cargo in 
Montreal and part in Quebec. In answer to this we contend first that it is 
possible to obtain a full cargo of the most satisfactory kind in connection with 
cattle shipment. We have for instance the best of equipment for loading grain 
and this year, owing to arrangement made by the Commissioners, we are 
assured of a constant supply of that commodity. The same thing applies to 
{Mr. Louis Fortin.] 
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lumber, which in a large number of cases has in the past been shipped from 
points east of Quebec to Montreal because the ships outward bound did not 
stop at Quebec. 

“In cases where it is necessary to take on a part cargo at Montreal, to be 
afterwards completed by loading cattle at Quebec, we submit that even in 
this case there would be very little loss of time since, as a rule, cattle are the 
last part of the cargo to be taken on board and certain delays invariably occur 
at Montreal.” 


By Mr. Sales: 

@. What are the fees for the tug?—A. To take the steamers into port and 
to take them out. We are going to absorb that charge, that is, the Harbour 
Commissioners are going to absorb that if it is going to be an inducement to 
bring the cattle via Quebec. We are assured of a constant supply of that 
commodity. In fact, we have 150,000 bushels of grain in the elevators now 
which has just arrived this spring, and we hope to have a continuous flow of 
grain during the coming season. 

Q. That arrives by all rail route?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you ever get any from the small boats passing through Montreal 
to Quebec?—A. Yes, sometimes. We had two or three last year, but the 
largest quantity of grain we handled last year came by the C.P.R., by rail. 

i Q. Did you not get any when the Port of Montreal was congested?—A. 
Oy Si. 

Q. They hold the boats at Montreal and refuse to send them on to Quebec? 
—A. Absolutely. 

Q. There was lots of room at the elevator at that time?—A. There was 
room at the elevator to take care of at least a million and a half bushels of 
grain. At Montreal they load cattle the last thing at night, between 9 and 11 
o’clock, and the ship cannot leave the port before daylight, and as a consequence 
the cattle remain in the ship, in the heat, close to the wharf, all closed in, with 
no air, and that is the reason why so many die between Montreal and Quebec. 

Q. Would not the same conditions apply to Quebec?—A. No, sir. The 
cattle would be in the open air, right on the wharf, in the stable built purposely 
for them on the wharf, and immediately the steamer is ready to leave, that 
cattle would be on the ship and away inside of two hours. I venture 500 cattle 
will load in two hours at the outside. 

Q. Why do not the ships leave Montreal at night?—A. They do not o2 
account of the narrow channel. They leave at daylight. 

Q. What about leaving Quebec?—A. Any time of the night or day. 


By Mr. Forrester: 

Q. Is not the channel lighted?—A. Yes, but it appears they do not want to 
take a chance. That is something I cannot speak about with authority. ’ 
(Reads): “ Owing to the fact that the loading there must take place at night. 
The other facts to which we have called ycur attention, viz., the mortality 
which occurs between Quebec and Montreal, tue loss of time, the saving in feed, 
we submit, more than outweigh any of the alleged inconveniences which ship- 
ping companies may have to undergo in stopping at Quebec to complete their 
cargo. 
ith, Om To further emphasize the artificial disadvantages under which we labour, 
may I call your attention to the fact that the ocean freight on live cattle is the 
same from Montreal to Liverpool as it is from Quebec to Liverpool, viz., about 
$22.50 per head, although as you are all aware Quebec is 180 miles nearer the 
sea and there must be an immense saving in coal and time, and pilotage fees in 
favour of the latter port. 

[Mr. Louis Fortin.] 
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“Tn conclusion, we have after considerable trouble and by making every 
concession demanded of us, succeeded in arousing the interest of the Western 
cattle shipper and producer in our port and of obtaining their approval of the 
equipment and facilities provided for them. We are in a position as I have 
already said to handle cattle from the cars into the yard built on the dock and 
thence into the ships. The shippers are anxious to direct the traffic via this 
particular route and yet we find that the steamship men declare that they will 
not handle the traffic in this way. 

“Tt is for this reason that we appeal to this Committee appointed to further 
the interests of the agricultural population and to better the condition of that 
important industry to bring in such a finding as will, should it be acted upon 
by Parliament, improve the condition of the agriculturist and be of considerable 
benefit to our national railways.” 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Are you guaranteeing the accuracy of all these statements?—A. I am, 
and I am going to leave it in your hands. 

Q. A saving of 18 hours by the Canadian National?—A. Yes. 

Q. You are assuming they will always be on time.—A. That is barring 
accidents, of course. I believe I have the pleasure of speaking to Mr. Sales. 
I was recommended to your good offices by Mr. Power. As far as transportation 
is concerned, I had occasion to interview the General Superintendent of the 
Canadian National at Quebec, and he tells me that exclusive of stops, they will 
land a load of cattle, that is a train-load of cattle from Winnipeg to Quebec in 
much better than 72 hours, but he did not want to say how much less, but 
I know from the practical men, conductors and engineers running on the line— 
I had the opportunity of being a train dispatcher for a couple of years, and 
between Cochrane and Quebec I know every foot of the line there, and I might 
tell you that between those points, which is 456 miles, we can easily cover it in 
26 hours. 

Q. What about Cochrane and Winnipeg?—A. There are four districts 
between Cochrane and Winnipeg, and they claim they will cover each district in 
8 hours. Of course, if they stop at Armstrong—that is exclusive of the running 
time—if they stop five or six hours to feed their cattle, it is up to the shippers 
to feed their cattle and give them proper care. 

Q. How about the road between Cochrane and Quebec?—A. It is the very 
best, with very little traffic on it, and these cattle trains will make better time 
than a passenger train. 

Q. How many stops will hiete be?—A. Outside of the way-stations from 
Cochrane, there would be O’Brien; O’Brien to Doucet; Doucet to Parent; Parent 
to Fitapatrick; Fitzpatrick to Quebec. 

: Q. Have you got a station called Power on that line?—A. No, sir, further 
own. 


By Mr. Bouchard: 

Q. Did you read Mr. Sommerville’s evidence given on Thursday, May 
10th?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you agree with his statement?—A. I have read Mr. Sommerville’s 
statement with very much pleasure and I agree wholly with his statement. 
According to what I read, he made very true statements of the facts. He has 
just represented the conditions just as I see them. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Have the Commission had any communications from the ship owners 
as to the objections for calling at Quebec?—A. I cannot answer that statement. 
(Mr. Louis Fortin.] 
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I do not know why they do not answer our demand to give us the proper ton- 
nage. The Western producers, through their export agents, have stated to us 
that they were prepared to give us forty to fifty thousand cattle this year, 
They want to ship out via Quebec, but it seems the steamship companies are 
not prepared to stop until such action is brought to bear to help us out of the 
situation, to put us on a parity with Montreal, insofar as the tonnage is con- 
cerned. 

Q. Have you had any communication refusing to stop at Quebec?—A. Oh 
yes, you have. 

Q. You have written to them and they have answered?—A. We have 
written to them and they have answered that they could not book any ocean 
space from Quebec, although on the 23rd of this month, or later, possibly, 
an opportunity may be furnished the members of this Committee to come down 
and witness the first trial shipment we are getting from the Grain Growers’ 
Association, that we have booked space for. Mr. Kennedy has booked space 
for 200 hundred cattle on the 28rd or 24th of this month. 

Q. You had better make it the 24th—A. I do not know exactly the date. 

Q. That is a holiday for this House. : 


By Mr. Bouchard: 

Q. Could you let know the exact date of this shipment?—A. Yes. I am 
going to take that up to-morrow and I will let you know. 

Q. How often would cattle have to be watered coming from Winnipeg to 
Quebec by Transcontinental and by other lines to Montreal?—A. I can tell 
you the feeding stations on the Transcontinental, that is the feeding points 
between Winnipeg and Montreal. I am not prepared to answer that question. 

Q. But is not this a fact that cattle have to be fed about every 36 hours? 
—A. Yes. ; 

Q. If your figures are right, they will only have to be fed twice on the road 
to Quebec and three times on the road to Montreal?—A, I understand they 
are fed four times between Winnipeg and Montreal. 

Q. How often would they have to be fed on the Transcontinental?—A. 
They would have to be fed at Armstrong, Cochrane and Quebec. 


The CHAIRMAN: Have we any other questions to ask Mr. Fortin? 


By Mr. Bouchard: 


Q. Is it not a fact that this year arrangements have been made with a 
number of canal boat companies to keep a constant flow of grain into the 
Quebec elevator?—A. Yes. There is a contract for 15,000,000 bushels to be 
supplied the port. 


By Mr. Hammell: 
Q. Do they take grain as part of the cargo on the cattle boats?—A. Yes, 


grain and lumber. 
Q. Who is that contract with, the 15,000,000 bushels?—A. Thompson and 


Earle are one. That is outside of the rail transportation. It is outside my 
jurisdiction. 


By Mr. Forrester: 
Q. Is it coming by boat?—A. That I cannot tell you until it comes to 
Quebec. Whether it comes by rail or by boat, we are bound to have it, because 
we have contracted for that number of bushels. 


The witness retired. 
[Mr. Louis Fortin.] 
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Executive Session. 


The CHairMAN: The Committee will go into Executive Session. 

Yesterday I had an interview with a gentleman who has had a very long 
experience in the West. He said he did not want his name brought into the 
matter, but he suggested as a means of helping the people on the farms particu- 
larly in the Western country, where he had lived for forty years, that radio 
stations should be established in different parts of the country; these would 
broadcast the market reports, dairy news, concerts and things of that sort, for 
the benefit of the farmhouses that are perhaps 25 miles away from the news- 
paper. He said he thought that if some of the money voted for immigration 
was devoted to that purpose, it would be well spent. 


Hon. Mr. Stncuair: That might be a source of loss of time to the people. 
They would stop and listen to the music. 


The CHAIRMAN: Oh no, this would be after the days work was over. 
Mr. Cuirrorp: Some of them have radio machines now. 


The CuatrMan: I told the gentleman I would bring the matter before the 
Committee, and that we would consider it. We do not need to discuss it now 
but you can turn it over in your minds. : 


Mr. HaMMeE.ui: You do not mean that the Government should supply the 
individual farmers with installations. 


The CHarrMAN: Oh, no. This gentleman said: “I went out in the West 
forty years ago, I know the country and what the people have to put up with; 
there are women on the farms, away from the railway, who get in perhaps once 
a year, at Christmas, to the nearest town, and if we can devise a means to 
bring the women more in touch with their fellow human beings, it will be a 
tremendous service to those people.” I remember that Mr. Garland, the mem- 
ber for Bow River, told me that in the hard times these people were going 
through, the last thing they wanted to give up was the telephone, because it kept 
the woman in touch with the other women, although they might be 15 miles 
away. You might consider this, gentlemen. To-morrow morning we should 
meet for a short time at half past ten to hear Professor Mackintosh of Queen’s 
University. He is a young professor of economics, who has made a special study 
of marketing and distribution. I think that is a vital matter and I think we 
should have all the great Universities of this country helping us. Toronto Uni- 
versity sent a man to whom we listened with a great deal of pleasure, and 
Queens is sending Mr. Mackintosh. 

Mr. Sates: Are we going to discuss this question of radios for the country 
people or have you finished with it? 

The CHAIRMAN: We might discuss it. 

Mr Satzs: Because I am going to say this: our people do not want charity; 
they want some of the burden taken off their backs so that they can stand up 
on their own feet. They do not want charity. 

The CuarrMAN: It was not so intended at all. 


__. Mr. Satzs: And when the people down here are ready to turn their minds 
in every direction but the one thing that will help them, I have not any faith 
In it. 

Mr. McKay: But if these radios were installed, our friend here might send 
out a song which would be heard in the West. 

Mr. Satzs: I was going to retort but I won’t. I have a matter now Mr. 
Chairman: Mr. Neill, the member for Comox-Alberni was relating to me his 
experience in the flour and feed business, and also in general trade, in buying 
Sugar. He was refused on account of not belonging to the Grocer’s Guild; they 
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would not accept him and he could not get it. That makes the connection 
complete, gentlemen. He will only take a few minutes and we can hear him 
to-morrow. 


The CHAIRMAN: He can come to-morrow. 
Mr. Sauus: Or I will get him now if you say so. 


Mr. Munro: When the report of the Committee is brought up in the House, 
he could say what he wished then. 


The CHairMAN: You might put this before Mr. Neill; that if he wishes 
to state his views to the Committee, of course we will hear him; we cannot 
refuse to hear a member of the House; but you might say that we are anxious 
to bring our investigation to a close, we have to write our report and when we 
bring our report into the House, he will have an opportunity to give his ex- 
perience then, where it will have a better hearing and greater publicity than 
if it were made a part of our record. 


Mr. Catpwetu: There is this point to consider: if it were a matter of im- 
portance and the Committee would see fit to make a recommendation based upon 
it, that would be a reason for putting it through the Committee I suppose. 


Mr. Sates: He wanted to convey the information to me, but I cannot put it 
on the record by stating it here. 


Mr. McKay: We have had evidence on the point already, before us. 


Mr. Sauxes: If the point is proved to your satisfaction, gentlemen, there is 
no use labouring it. 


Mr. McKay: There is no doubt about it in my mind. 

The CuarrMan: I want to bring in the report before the end of the Session. 
Mr. McKay: I think we could shorten up our sessions now. 

Mr. Saues: Very good. 


The Cuarrman: Let me ask you to do this, gentlemen: we have our sub- 
Committees. I would like the members of those sub-Committees to read the 
evidence and prepare a report on the salient features appearing in evidence and 
stating their recommendations. Is not that a proper way to proceed, doctor? 


Mr. McKay: Yes. 


‘The CuatrMan: I do not think it should be left to me to go over the whole 
evidence and to bring in the report on everything. I would rather have the reports 
brought in by the sub-Committees to me; during the time that the sub-Committees 
are working, I will be working myself on the lines that I think important, and 
then when the work of the sub-Committees comes to me, I will draft a compilation 
of the whole thing and then we will as a Committee sit down and discuss the 
report. That is a work that will take us a number of days. We will adjourn 
now until half-past ten to-morrow. ; 


(At 10.30 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 10.30 a.m. Thursday, 17th 
May, 1923.) 
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House or ComMons, 
CommMiItTTEE Room 268, 
Tuourspay, May 17, 1923. 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into Agricultural conditions 
throughout Canada met at 10.30 am., Mr. McMaster, the Chairman, presiding. 


The CHatRMAN: Gentlemen, I wish to bring before the Committee a letter 
which I received from the Ontario Beet Sugar Growers Association from Chat- 
ham, Ont. It is dated May 14, 1923. 


Exutsir No. 212 


“A, R. McMaster, M.P., 

“ Ottawa, Ontario. 

“ Dear Sir,—lf it is within the province of your Committee to do so, 
our Association would request you to include in your report the finding of 
your Committee as to the justice of the price which the growers of beets 
received Jast season in Ontario in comparison with $7.12 per ton, received 
by the Michigan growers ($7.12 per ton, I think, is correct. It is taken 
from an article clipped from the Wall Street Journal.) You may not be 
aware that there has been a great deal of dissatisfaction amongst our 
growers in regard to the price paid for beets. As a consequence there has 
been a large decrease in acreage. If there is an increase this year, it is due 
to the fact that there has been a considerable acreage of winter wheat 
ploughed up and beets planted rather than sowing too large an acreage 
of spring cereals. Our interest in this question is not a selfish one. We 
would like to see the industry established on a sound stable basis, satis- 
factory to all interested parties, and to the best interest to the public as 
a whole. 

Yours truly, 


J, i DOUGHERTY, 
Secretary-Treasurer ”’. 


_ Thave written to this gentleman to say that I am sending him a copy of the 
evidence given by the sugar refiners, and if after reading it, any further ques- 
tions suggest themselves which I should put to Mr. Houson, I will send such 
questions to Mr. Houson by mail and ask him to reply. Mr. Houson was the 
gentleman from the Dominion Beet Sugar Company. 

Mr. McKay: These men contracted for a certain price, though. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 
Mr. McKay: Everything was above board. Where does the kick come in. 


Mr. Exuiorr: The growers have a great kick. They have had a raw deal 
from these sugar men. They have practically put the growing of beets out of 
existence in Waterloo county entirely. We used to grow thousands of acres. 
There is not an acre grown to-day. 


Mr. Sates: How do they do that? 


Mr. Exxiorr: By unfair treatment. They absolutely cheated the grower at 
every stage of the game. For instance, they had an unfair system of testing 
beets. They had an unfair system of hauling the beets to the factory, and 
then we were docked a certain percentage of the tare at the factories. For 
instance, they would take a bushel of beets and they would scrape everything 
off, cut off all the roots and all the dirt, and that was to be your sample, for 
which you were paid for the entire shipment. The trouble was that they selected 
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those beets. They were not fair. They had the whole testing and everything 
else right in their own hands. 


Mr. McKay: Had you not protection on testing? 
ig Exurorr: Not the slightest. Unfortunately I could not be here last 
night. 
The CHarrMan: I wish you had told me about it. Mr. Forrester was here 
and he interjected some questions. 


Mr. McKay: They look lke scoundrels. 
Mr. Exxiorr: That is the general opinion of the growers. 
Mr. McKay: I intended to ask them if their test was final. 


Mr. Exuiorr: We were paid a bonus on the price they received for their 
sugar during January. In fact, the trouble was they did not place in our mar- 
ket at the time, the great stock of sugar. The result was we were paid a lower 
price than we were actually entitled to, through the bonus. The bonus system 
seems very fair on its face, but really the way it works out we were absolutely 
at their mercy. ‘ 

The CHARMAN: I would be glad to have had the witness confronted with 
that testimony. 


Mr. Mizner: Have you any idea at what price you can grow beets profit- 
ably? 

Mr. Exuiott: ‘That varies. Under the system in Waterloo county, a farmer 
contracts to grow a certain number of beets. If we are short of labour they 
will supply labour to thin those beets, for which they charge you as high as 
$28. I have paid as high as $28. The farmer does all the work. They supply 
the seed and the company supplies the labour for which the farmers pay—I 
remember in one year I paid $28 an acre just for the hoeing of the beets, and 
the price we have been getting varies one year with another. It is a flat con- 
tract which varies one year with another. I could not say just what that con- 
tract is at the present time. 

Mr. Miune: According to the evidence we got yesterday, cane sugar does 
not go over 5 cents a pound. You could not afford to grow beets and compare 
with the sugar. If cane sugar dropped below 5 cents a pound, the beet busi- 
ness was— 

Mr. Exuiorr: I do not know anything about that. 

Mr. Sates: It is very unfortunate we did not have that last night. 

Mr. Extiorr: I could not be here last night, so I missed that. 

Mr. Garptner: I would suggest Mr. Elliott might prepare a statement and 
that the statement be incorporated into the report and have it sent down to 
the manufacturers and have them come back if they care to come back. 

Mr. Exxiorr: I would be glad to do that, if you would allow me to confer 
with the Secretary of the Beet Growers Association. 

The CuatrMan: I would be glad to do it, but a great part of my work hes 
before me. 

Mr. Sates: But we should see the two sides of this question. 

The CuHatrMAn: We should. I am quite ready to do what Mr. Gardiner 
suggests, and we will deal with your approval, gentlemen, as follows. I am 
asking now that Mr. Elliott confer with those in the business with whom he 
wishes to confer, concerning this matter of the complaint of beet sugar growers 
as to their treatment by the refiners, and if after conference he deems it a mat- 
ter which we should investigate, we will investigate it, hearing both sides. If 
that is satisfactory we will proceed to something else. I am asking Mr. Elliott 
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to confer with his friends who are in the beet root growing business and after 
conference if he feels that there is a serious grievance on the part of the beet 
sugar growers that they should be heard and also that the beet sugar refiners 
should be heard. Is that satisfactory? 


Mr. Hammetu: I would suggest you telegraph the Secretary of the Beet 
Growers’ Association for Western Ontario to be here. 


The CHarrMAN: I would just as soon leave it the other way. Let Mr. 
Elliott have an opportunity of conferring. 


Mr. Minne: It seems to me the Committee would come in for criticism 
if we slighted the agricultural end of the business in any way. 


The CuamrMAN: That is Mr. Sinclair’s view. I am quite willing to do it. 


Motion agreed to. 


Wiiu1am ARCHIBALD MacIntosH, called. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Professor MacIntosh, you occupy a chair or a lectureship in Queen’s 
University, do you not?—A. Yes. 
~  Q. What lectureship do you occupy?—A. I am Associate Professor of 
Economics and Director of Courses and Commerce and Administration in the 
University. 

Q. Who was the other professor of Economics. Dean Skelton is the 
head of the Department. 

Q. Now, for the last two months, Mr. MacIntosh, we have been getting 
help from witnesses concerning agriculture, distribution and costs which farmers 
have to pay for their commodities as compared with prices they get for what 
they produce. I understand you have made a study of distribution and market- 
ing and that you would have some thoughts to place before us on those sub- 
jects. I also understand that you would like to follow the ordinary procedure 
which we have followed in this Committee, namely, to give the witness an 
opportunity of placing his views before us in a statement and then question- 
ing him. I also promise you from the outset that you might possibly be inter- 
rupted while you are making your statement, by members of the Committee. 

Mr. Caupweutu: Not rudely. 

The CuHatrMAN: Nothing is done rudely in this Committee. 

Mr. Sates: Reserve that for the Banking Committee. 


The Wirness: I am in charge of the work in marketing at the University, 
and I did make some couple of years ago a survey of marketing, particularly 
co-operative marketing, but chiefly of western Canada. My knowledge of 
co-operative marketing in eastern Canada is perhaps more or less casual and 
has not been in any sense detailed. For the reason that this was made, as I 
said, a couple of years ago, I may perhaps not be so specific nor so detailed 
as you would at all times like. However, if I might state in the first place 
what I consider the general outline to be, I would say that it is this: you have 
had in the past years, since the war, a situation in which the circulation of 
goods, which we know as international trade, has been very seriously inter- 
tupted because certain links in that chain of international trade have dropped 
out, and the circulation has, so to speak, stopped. The problem, stated in 
very broad terms, is the problem of either going on without those links, which 
have chiefly been made up of the Central European countries or else rehabili- 
tating those. Until that is done you have a considerable problem in all coun- 
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tries which have depended upon these markets. That has affected Canada, as 
you know, most in that part which most closely related, not geographically but 
commercially with the European market, namely Western Canada. The effect 
on Eastern Canada has been more a reaction than a direct effect upon that 
situation. That circumstance, sir, has exaggerated what would be, what per- 
haps we might call a normal depression, which would have come from the 
over-expansion which took place during the war, which caused us to produce 
beyond our capacity and would have brought about anyway a slump in busi- 
ness, and added to that there has been this drop in the purchasing power of 
BKuropean countries, which has thrown them out of the market for the time 
being and has exaggerated what I might call the normal depression which 
would have followed the war, and that abnormal feature has affected agri- 
culture in this country. The additional factor upon which I think you have 
already heard evidence is the fact that in an attempt to save itself, the United 
States tariff has shut off not the market for agricultural products in Canada, 
but one of the trade routes to the European market, and that also has ser- 
iously affected— 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Just develop that and make it a little clearer to me?—A. I should say 
the high tariff in the United States did not so much take away a market for 
us as taking away a trade route to Europe. My idea was this: you have heard 
probably many conflicting arguments as to the effect of the American tariff. 
The American farmer is told it did him no good because his price was set in 
Europe and the Canadian farmer was told it did him no harm. That state- 
ment in general is true, but take the grain trade, the price of grain is ulti- 
mately set in Europe, but the grain trade is made up of a considerable number 
of successive pools, on which there is an excessive milling demand exercised. 
Ultimately both of these markets are brought into line with the Liverpool 
market, but as the exporter knows, for a considerable time our markets are 
out of line with the European market, and then the levels are gradually read- 
justed and the exporter comes in again, making a contract with Europe and 
exports wheat. That milling demand in the United States for wheat has been 
shut out from Canada, except, I believe, for some of the very best hard wheat, 
which appears to be essential to the American millers. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. On what ground do you make that statement, that the milling demand 
was shut off except for hard wheat?—A. Only on the ground that there has 
been some wheat passing to the United States. 

Q. Is it not a fact that their system of grinding practically enables the 
miller to get his wheat without paying anything at all, that is, he can take 
Canadian hard wheat; he can buy it, pay the duty, grind it with American 
wheat, ship it out as spring wheat, and get the drawback of 99 per cent, so 
that, so far as milling is concerned, the duty is a farce?—A. Yes, I had omitted 
that. 

Q. But it still goes through the same channel it always did?—A. I think 
I did emphasize wrongly the milling demand, but I think the fact remains that 
that channel for Canadian wheat has been shut off. Now, I do not think that 
that affects the ultimate price of wheat in Europe, but it does affect the competi- 
tion for the farmer’s wheat in this country. How serious that effect is, I have 
no way of discovering. 
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Q. Have you been studying the figures? How much of our wheat goes 
through Buffalo and American channels?—A. Yes, I know a considerable 
portion of it. 

Q. It goes through in bond.—A. Yes. 

Q. Therefore you are not correct in saying that channel has been stopped.— 
A. You do not thmk so? I see what you mean. The wheat can still pass 
through in bond. 

Q. Can still and does still pass through. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Is the professor not right, at least to this extent, that any artificial 
impediment will have the effect of rendering the flow less ready and there will 
be cases where there might be a very slight difference of advantage given by 
one route rather than the other, and these will throw the wheat into one channel 
of export rather than the other?—A. You will see that one per cent of duty 
on wheat for milling, by reason of the drawback, is very slight. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. It all passes through the channels of trade. 

Mr. Sates: The other passes through in bond. We still have a large 
quantity going through these channels. 

The Witness: Yes. I was going to say when I made the first general 
statement, that I was really thinking of the cattle industry more particularly. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Yes?—A. Because there I understand you had not only the market as 
a factor in a defined area where cattle are fattened, but the cattle market 
problem is very different from the wheat problem. That was the point I was 
going to. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. I am not inclined to agree with you, Professor, that the European situ- 
ation has played an important part as far as our grain is concerned. Had you 
been here at our Agricultural Committee a year ago you would have found by 
Dr. Magill’s chart that wheat was high in September and early in October, about 
$1.40, I believe, and then it suddenly slumped down, and it came back in March 
to practically the same level. Even this year with Europe’s depreciated buying 
power which you are emphasizing, wheat has remained fairly steady, and has 
risen in price. It seems there is a market for all the wheat we have even this 
year?—A. Yes, but at a price very much below the price that has been paid. 

Mr. Satzs: It is above the world’s normal price. 

The CHatRMAN: What do you mean by the world’s normal price? 

Mr. Satzs: I am taking the years I have been growing—take 1909 when we 
approached about a dollar, that was a great surprise; 75 cents would have been 
probably what you might call the average price for many years; so that you see 
now we received pretty near a dollar, and 85 cents in the beginning, that is above 
the average? 


Witness: Yes, but the whole scale of prices is still very much above. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. That is where the trouble is; the other things which we have to buy have 
not come back?—A. That is because the falling of the European demand has 
not exercised the same effect on things that you buy as it has on the things that 
you sell. 
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By Mr. Caldwell: 

Q. Can you explain why that should be true? Europe is buying the com- 
modities that the farmers here buy; has not the demand for manufactured 
articles fallen off in Europe as well?—A. Yes, but Europe does not obtain any- 
thing like the proportion of manufactured articles from America that she does 
of agricultral products. European demand for manufactured articles is less 
significant on this continent than it is for agricultural articles. 

Q. I quite realize that, but I don’t see why it would not equalize the world’s 
demand. If the demand for manufactured articles has dropped off in their 
own country, they have a surplus for export. 

The CHarrMaNn: The answer to that is that our prices for manufactured 
articles are not ruled by economic laws, but by artificial laws. 


Mr. Catpwe.u: Absolutely. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Is not that the answer to a large extent? After all the Professor is not 
here this morning to listen to us, but we are here to listen to him.—A. In answer 
to your question, Mr. Chairman, I do not like to use the term economic laws, 
that is to say simply the way people act in large groups, and they are not in any 
sense unchangeable laws, they can be changed just the same as the laws of 
nature can be adapted to people’s uses. It is true, I think, that in many manu- 
factured articles there is not the sensitive market that there is for a farm product 
such as wheat, and they do not reflect as quickly changes in general price 
conditions as does the commodity wheat, and in consequence you naturally 
always get a decline in such a commodity as wheat before you will in the manu- 
factured articles, which the farmer is using. It is a general rule in prices that 
materials always decline before finished products do. There are some exceptions 
to that rule, but that is a general rule that is fairly sound. 


By Mr. Milne: 

Q. You think manufactured products will come down, do you, in price?—A. 
Yes; I think that readjustment will have to be made, but as far as what esti- 
mates I have seen the present prediction is for a fairly steady level of prices 
throughout the coming year; the bureaus which are engaged in investigating 
that all seem to be agreed that there will be a fairly steady or gently rising level 
of prices. That would not of course apply particularly to one commodity. Any 
one might go up or down, but the general level would tend to remain fairly 
steady. That, however, is not based on my own investigations. Well, Mr. 
Chairman, I merely have made this statement as introductory to say that it 
appears to one who is not an agriculturist, that the primary problem in agri- 
culture as viewed from the point of view of general business in this country, 
is coming to be more and more a selling problem, and for that reason it appears 
that more attention will have to be given by all people connected with agri- 
culture, and the improvement of agriculture to the selling end of the business 
where the profits are to a considerable extent to be made. That is not only true 
of agriculture, but in every field of manufacture. More and more effort has 
been concentrated not on production, but on selling—I do not mean that the pro- 
duction has been neglected, but that the production has been adapted to the 
sales department. The great difficulty that appears in agriculture is that the 
unit is so small relatively to a large commercial concern, that they cannot afford 
to develop what the manufacturer calls his sales department; that 1s there 1s 
just the one farmer usually, and he has to be all departments combined. That 
would lead logically to the conclusion that if the farmer is going to develop this 
aggressive sales policy that is characteristic of all other business, he will only 
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do so by combining those smaller units not for the purpose of production, because 
in most cases that has proved to be a failure, but for the purpose of selling; in 
other words some form of co-operative organization. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Co-operative marketing organizations?—A. Yes; and the chief benefit 
it appears to me to result from that in various fields, is not what has most often 
ealled it into existence in Canada, namely some abuse that exists in the market- 
ing organization as at present organized, but the most important result appears 
to be the very much better and more intelligent production and management 
among the members of such associations. That is to say, I do not mean that 
they may use farming necessarily in the technical sense that it may be used on 
an experimental farm, but they are business men who are running farms on a 
profitable basis, and they know what they have to produce, and how they have 
to produce it to meet what always must be the deciding factor in any business, 
namely the market on which you sell your goods. It is for that reason that I 
suggest that co-operative marketing does greatly improve the position of the 
farmer, because he is, what I would call a better farmer; that is to say I mean 
by better farmer, conducting farming that pays. That is the only test that I 
think a farmer can ultimately put forward, and it must cover a period of years; 
it cannot be stated simply as a test for a single year. That has been done, as I 
said, all through business. One of the most significant examples which struck 
me of the kind of thing that that results in, was in the case of the marketing of 
wool in this country. The marketing of wool has been immensely improved in 
recent years. Part of it has been a general improvement in the wool market, 
but part of it has been an extensive co-operative organization among wool 
growers, and a consequent great raising in the grade of wool that is being pro- 
duced. That can, I think, be substantiated from the grading reports of wool 
as graded in the various provinces. One important point, I think, is this, that 
no matter how much an experimental farm or a government bureau may advise 
a farmer by the method of free pamphlets of what he ought to do, that is not 
nearly so valuable nor so effective as the fact that he discovers a discrimination 
in price for certain particular faults in his product. If the product has already 
left his hands, is out of his control altogether, by the time those faults are dis- 
criminated against in the market, he does not pay much attention to it; but if 
it is in his hands, and he gets a detailed return showing that certain wool 
was discriminated against and brought a low price because of some defect in 
its preparation for the market, he remembers that next year, and there is an 
improvement in the product which he sends out. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. How do you apply that to wheat?—A. That applies very much less to 
wheat because you have there a standard grade. It applies more particularly 
to these products where the grade has not yet been definitely set. 

Q. And all the defects are pointed out to the farmer at the time of his 
selling?—A. Yes. 

k Ht Whether by the load to the local man or by the carload in Winnipeg?— 
a View: 

Q. Because he receives his grade there?—A. Yes. 

Q. I was wondering how you were going to make your remarks apply to 
wheat?—A. TI did not intend that particular part of it to apply to wheat or to 
any commodity where you have not your definite government grade given at 
an initial point. It applies very specifically I think to live stock, to dairy 
products, and to wool. : 
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By Mr. Elliott: 
Q. Have you any figures as to the co-operative marketing of wool in the last 


five years or since the organization of our co-operative association?—A. I am 


sure that I can give them to you right up to date; I can give you an estimate 
up to the last couple of years. 

Mr. Exuiorr: Mr. Chairman, this association to which the Professor 
refers has been one of the greatest success we have had in Canada, and I would 
like to get some definite information as to the increase in wool marketed 
through this association. 


Mr. HamMMeELu: Have you the report of it here? 
Mr. Exvuiorr: No. 


Mr. HamMetu: I have it in my office or at the house; I will see if I can 
get it. 

Q. Have you got some method for the co-operative marketing of wheat? 
—A. In the nature of a wheat pool? 

Q. I do not know of what nature; have you studied the question at all? 
—A. I have studied what has already been done in the companies which now 
exist. I have not gone in any detail into the further amalgamation of those 
companies or co-operative schemes among them. 

Q. Because after all that is the important thing?—A. Yes, that is the 
important thing? 

The Cuatrrman: May I make a suggestion, that we let the Professor 
go on and make his statement? 


Mr. Sates: I am asking these questions now for this reason, that we will 
have to leave on call for the Banking Committee at any moment, and if the 
professor is going to deal with wheat I would like to hear what he has to say 
on that. If I have to go away for a few minutes I will be glad if that question 
of wheat marketing is left as long as it can be left, so that I may have a chance 
of asking the professor about it. I would lke to hear the professor on that. 


Wirness: All right, Mr. Sales. I was emphasizing Mr. Chairman, what 
I call the very important educative effect of co-operative marketing, I mean the 
educative effect in that the farmer is a more intelligent producer. He is a 
producer who knows his market; but, as Mr. Sales suggested, that is less impor- 
tant in wheat than in other commodities, because you have the indication there 
of a government grade. But it might be suggested that the importance of 
these other commodities, live stock, dairy products, and wool, is likely to be 
increasing rather than decreasing in this country, that is in proportion to the 
cereal products, and in consequence, because to a good many farmers it is a 
relatively new field, the importance of knowing a market is very much greater. 
Take, for example, in dealing with live stock in Ontario at any rate—and I 
think it is true in the West—the old type of marketing through the country 
drover who might be many things in addition to being a drover, was one which 
usually gave the producer comparatively little knowledge of the market, and 
in many cases the producer did not desire that. The drover offered him fre- 
quently so much for various animals, and I have heard producers who said 
“Yes, but how much will you give me per head for the bunch?” He did not 
want to know what this one was worth and what that one was worth, but give 
him a round figure per head for the bunch. That is more or less typical of 
what the drover or middleman offered in the way of market intelligence. The 
drover himself might know very well, but the farmer did not know and was not 
instructed. Now, if the farmer himself controls his products as far as the 
central market he discovers what each and every animal that he ships there 
is worth in the eyes of the market. The consequence is that he is much more 
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forcibly instructed in what type of product to turn out than when he sold them 
to the middleman. The one greatset argument I think which one can make 
against the existence of too long a chain of middlemen in agricultural products, 
aside from abusive practises, is that essentially a middleman’s business depends 
on volume rather than on quality of the product. That does not mean that a 
middleman what takes a very low view of his business and wants to build up 
the business of the people who send products in to him may not take a higher 
view than that, but his profits rather depend on volume than on the grade of his 
products; consequently where the farmer can get to the central market, as he 
does through the use of say a live stock shipping association, he becomes a 
yery much more intelligent producer of live stock, although he still is subject 
to the fluctutations of the central market, and he cannot necessarily get any 
more than the middleman would have given him. For that reason it appears 
unlikely, as some have suggested, that the middleman would be eliminated. 
As long as the field remains open the good drover, the good wool merchant will 
always find a place, but the standard will be set, as it has been in some lines 
already, by the co-operative organization; and I think that is a necessary line 
of progress in Canadian agriculture. I think I mentioned that that appears to 
me to be more important because of the fact that we are going, I think we will 
have to go, through what many other districts on this continent have already 
gone through, namely change to what is familiarly called in some cases mixed 
farming, although it is not necessarily mixed farming. Just as Minnesota for 
example in the nineties changed over to predominantly, perhaps, dairy farming; 
so you will find districts in Canada changed more or less gradually to some other 
form than purely grain farming. That I think is already taking place in some 
districts, although I have not been in the West for a period of two years. 
With that the necessity for the improvement of the position of the producer 
as related to his market, becomes more apparent. That is to say, unless he has 
an organization by which he can get into the central market he is not so likely 
to make a success of the new products which ‘s being called up to put on the 
market. That does not mean, I think, what is usually glibly given very often 
by people who are not farmers like myself, who tell the farmer that his solu- 
tion is better farming. That is not a solution, I think most farmers at present, 
as before, are getting out of the extreme difficulties of the last few years not by 
better farming but by the very necessity of the situation, cheaper farming; that 
is they are just getting through as best they can. But I think you will find 
ultimately that as a better condition comes that in the agricultural markets 
the farmer will adopt changes and improvements in his production, which dur- 
ing the period of depression he has no resources to adopt. 


By Mr. Sales: 
i a Do you still hope for an increase in the price of agricultural products? 
—A. Yes. 
_ Q. Ido not?—A. I may qualify that by saying that either we will have an 
mcrease in the price of agricultural products, or you will find that the price 
of other products relative to agricultural products will decline; that is to say, 
you would have a relative increase in the price of agricultural products. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. The purchasing power will be increased?—A. Yes. 
By Mr. Sales: 


Q. The price of what we buy is decreasing so slowly that I am afraid many 
of our people will go under before that increase is reached?—A. It is unfor- 
tunately decreasing slowly. 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. It is not decreasing at all at present, the prices of all commodities are on 

the general rise, according to your statement, and I think you are correct?—A. 
Yes, I think that is correct, but I think— 


By Mr. McKay: 

Q. Sugar is going to jump high?—A. Yes. I did say, sir, that my opinion 
on that question was that the purchasing power of agricultural products must 
tend to increase, but unfortunately for the individuals concerned that increase 
may come very slowly, and the decreasing prices of specific articles which the 
producer has to buy may help him out. But his ultimate salvation I think must 
come through a rehabilitation of the European market. There appear tu me to 
be only two alternatives in that case; either you have got to rehabilitate the 
European market, which we depended on prior to the war, or else you must build 
up an entirely new trade organization which will depend to a less extent upon 
that market. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Or the third alternative, that is that the farming industry in this country 
will be destroyed?—A. Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Stncuarr: Impossible. 

Mr. Sars: I think there is great danger. You say impossible, but it just 
amounts to this, that the man who is in a losing business cannot continue in it 
indefinitely; he is going to quit, and the other man by reason of his debts 
accumulating is going to be put out of business by the sheriff; that is all there 
is to it. 

Mr. SranseLy: I cannot say that I agree with Mr. Sales in the last alter- 
native. I cannot see that farming will be put out of business, but I can see it, 
under the conditions Mr. Sales outlines, that it will be reduced to such a point 
that it will become unprofitable. 

Hon. Mr. Stnctatr: The conditions will adjust themselves. 

Mr. Sates: That is exactly the trouble all the way through; we cannot 
convince you men that conditions are just as they are. 

Hon. Mr. Srncuarr: I am not disputing your conditions, but it is your 
conclusion that things are going to go to the bad. 

Mr. Sates: They will go to the wall unless prices come down, and there is 
no evidence of them coming down, and no evidence of anybody trying to bring 
them down. That is the point that alarms me. 

The Cuamman: Let me interrupt the witness a moment. Mr. Houson is 
I think in Ottawa yet, and we will bring him back and question him along the 
lines you suggest, Mr. Elliott. 

Mr. Extsorr: If Mr. Houson could remain over it might be possible to bring 
the secretary of this sugar beet growers’ association here to-morrow morning. 


The CratrmMan: What we will do is this, Mr. Gordon will find out if Mr. — 


Houson is here, and if Mr. Houson is here he will request him to remain. Mr. 
Gordon will tell Mr. Elliott, and Mr. Elliott will get in touch with the repre- 
sentative beet grower in Ontario, and will have him here with Mr. Houson 
to-morrow morning. 

Mr. Sates: Just on that point, Mr. Chairman, I would like to say this: take 
a man who is considered to be a fairly good farmer, above the average, for the 
last three years he has been writing a red ink balance of $2,000 a year. How 
long is he going to be able to do that? A red ink balance is a balance on the 
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wrong side. When times were good in ’16 and ’17 he bought Victory bonds, 
and he has been drawing on them for the last three years. I can bring you 
scores of people in that position. 


Mr. StansELL: How did he get into a position where he can stand an annual 
loss like that? 


Mr. Sates: In those good years, ’15, ’16 and ’17—In 715 we had the largest 
crop in our history and then we had the abnormal rise in prices. For instance 
in one year I marketed a wagonload of wheat and received $119. In another 
year I marketed 18 loads, and only received about $500. You see the difference. 
Now this man took care of his money at that stage, and he is now drawing on 
it, and has been for the last three years. I say that that situation cannot go on, 
and the man who has not a balance at his credit is gradually accumulating a pile 
of debt that will before long place him in the hands of the sheriff. 


Mr. StanseEtu: In your opinion is the Western farmer the only man who 
has had that experience in the last few years? 


Mr. Sates: I cannot tell you that. T can only tell you what I know and I 
speak for the Western farmer. If you tell me the same situation applies in 
Ontario, I shall not disbelieve you. 


Hon. Mr. Srncuatr: Mr. Sales, I do not dispute your statement of the 
condition of the Western farmer, but if the farmers believed that these conditions 
were going to continue, they would all stop, they would not face a loss of another 
year. But better years will come and you have to judge these things over a 
cycle of years. You cannot take one or two years such as we are going through 
now. 


Mr. Sates: If you can give me any evidence, Mr. Sinclair, of these prices 
coming down, or of a desire on the part of anyone to bring them down, I could 
find some comfort in the situation, but I fail to see anything of that kind. 


Hon. Mr. Srncuair: It is the desire of everyone to readjust the conditions; 
there is no question about that. 


Mr. Hammett: There is a decided trend towards better conditions. 

Mr. Sates: The Chairman says there is not that trend; it is the other way. 

Hon. Mr. Srnciair: The president has said that there is a rise in the price 
of commodities. 

The Cuairman: What I said was that there is a general tendency upwards 
in the price of commodities. I think that is what the Professor said. 


Witness: That would include all commodities. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Farming commodities as well?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you say, Professor, if we start at the present moment in this con- 
dition, that the sale price of farm commodities is at a very much lower level than 
the price of general commodities. Now the hope for the farmer is to obtain 
anormal equilibrium. It does not make much difference to him, as it seems to 
me, whether the price of what he has to sell goes up or the price of what he has 
to buy goes down, he is interested in the equilibrium. Then if there is a rise 
in what he has to sell and that is shown also in what he has to buy, if they 
parallel each other, starting from a wide space apart, if they are going to main- 
tain that space apart, an equilibrium will not be obtained. That is only my 
opinion. 

Hon. Mr. Stvcratr: As prices increase, even supposing the space they are 
apart remains the same, the relative position of the farmer will be better; unless 
the space becomes wider as prices increase. 
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The CuairMan: If both prices go up m precisely the same ratio, will not 
the farmer’s position remain exactly the same? 


Hon. Mr. Stncuatr: No, I think not. 


The Cuarrman: In my view, the farmer’s trouble is the difference in price 
between what he has to sell and what he has to buy. 

Mr. Saues: Hear, hear. 

Mr. STansevu: There is a margin between the two, but the farmer sells 
more than he buys normally, so that if you raise the average, that margin 
does not affect him so injuriously. 


The Cuatrman: There is something in that. 


Mr. HamMne tu: If I may illustrate it in this way: there are two children, 
one a year old and the other two years old; he is twice as old as the younger; 
but when he is six years old and the younger five he is one-sixth older. The 
ratio changes. 


Th CuHatrmMan: Still the younger will never be the same age. 


Mr. Hammetu: No, but the older they get the less difference there is in 
the proportion. That is a concrete illustration. 


Mr. Garpiner: Mr. Stansell said that the farmer sells more than he buys. 
If that is the case we will have a breakdown in consumption. It is just the 
same as international trade, we have to buy as much as we sell; otherwise we 
will get in the position that we cannot sell. And the farmer will be in the 
same relative position; if he does not buy as much as he sells approximately 
there will be a breakdown in the industrial situation. 

The Cuatrman: Is there not this difference, Mr. Gardiner, that the farmer 
differs in this respect from a clerk in a store or an operative in a factory; the 
farmer grows a good deal of his own living; I do not know whether he sells 
more than he buys, but he provides his own food to a very considerable extent. 


Mr. Garpinrer: The remark that I particularly applied myself to was the 
remark of Mr. Stansell, that a farmer always sells more than he buys. Now it is 
obvious that if that continues for any length of time, there will be a breakdown 
in industry, because if he does not buy the industrial products the industries 
will have.to cut down their production to that extent. Our industrial and farm- 
ing operations are an exchange of commodities, and if the farmer does not buy 
as much as he sells those other producers must naturally produce less. 

Mr. Hamme uu: But the farmer will be accumulating reserves; accumu- 
lating Victory bonds. 

Mr. Garpiner: He is accumulating nothing. 

Mr. Hammetu: Then those Victory bonds will be put put into other 
channels of trade. 

Mr. Sranseuu: Self-preservation being the first law of life I will have to 
try and extricate myself. I begin by saying that Mr. Gardiner and myself 
are both right. I said normally the farmer sold more than he bought. Over a 
period of ten years that is true. Normally also a farmer should—very slightly, 
I will admit, with a little experience—gradually improve his position until he 
reaches the age when ordinarily he should cease active effort; he should have a 
small competence to keep him for the remainder of his days. That is a very 
slow process. In certain individual cases it may never happen at all, but that 
should be the normal condition, and is if you take a number of years. What we 
sell more than we buy is represented generally by our real estate; we gradually 
sell a little more than we buy and put that money into the payments for a 
farm, and when we come to the age when we should cease work, the little 
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bit we have accumulated keeps us for the remainder of our lives and someone 
else begins at the bottom. 


The CHARMAN: The normal condition is that when a farmer gets old, one 
at least of his sons has stayed on the farm and looks after the farm and takes 
care of the old man. That is a matter to which I would direct your attention. 


Mr. Garpiner: I am quite aware of that, Mr. Chairman, but I submit that 
you cannot sell more than you buy for any length of time without a disturbance 
of the market. Mr. Stansell refers to the farmer accumulating something; but 
he admits that when the farmer sells more than he buys he puts the surplus 
into land. So in effect he buys. It does not make any difference in which 
form he buys; he must buy. 

Mr. Hamme tu: If he puts it into Victory bonds as our friend did, he is 
buying Victory bonds and has that to go on with. 

Mr. Garprner: If the money for the Victory bonds is put into some other 
channel of trade that is all right. 


Mr. HamMeEtu: It helps to make the wheels go round. 


Mr. Garpiner: But the statement that he sells more than he buys I do not 
think is correct. 


‘Mr. Stanseuu: If you take the commodities I have mentioned, whether it 
is in payment of a farm, or the purchase of Victory bonds, or a bank balance, 
you can say on economic grounds that he has sold exactly the same as he buys; 
provided you include that he buys a bank deposit, or insurance, land, Victory 
bonds, or whatever it may be. I took the other ground that he buys commodi- 
ties, and I did not consider that as including bank deposits and Victory bonds. 
If you wish to extend it in that way it leaves us on practically the same ground, 
so that it is merely a matter of the way the proposition is stated. 

The CuHarrmMaN: You have shown very clearly how most of our disputes 
arise; because we have not been giving exactly the same connotation to the 
words we use. Now I think we will let the Professor go on. 

The Witness: I said something of what appeared to me to be one of the 
most significant aspects of co-operative marketing; and I had also stated what 
appeared to me to be the most significant aspect of farming; namely the selling 
end, and what was ultimately the test, the profit making end of farming. For 
that reason—While I suggest it as one who is not a farmer—it has always 
appeared to me unfortunate that Government experiments in farming were not 
made from the point of view of the commercial result. 

Mr. Sates: Hear, hear. I have been recommending that ever since I have 
been in Ottawa, but no one has taken any notice of it. 

The Witness: I do not mean that the experimental and research work is 
not extremely valuable; but I think it should be on a separate basis, and I 
should like to see the results of the Government farm setting aside a certain 

_ part and let that be a unit farm and let accounts be kept to see what is good 
farming and what is not good farming. 

Mr. Sates: You mean, by making it pay?—-A. Yes, because no farmer can 
be a good farmer unless he makes it pay. 

Mr. Sransetu: Mr. Chairman, that is a point that is well brought out and 
we might well spend a little time to impress it on the country. All our efforts 
have been directed towards getting the farmers to produce more; very little has 
been said about marketing what we have to produce, or how to produce at a 
profit. The point the Professor has brought out should be emphasized. 


The CuHarrMan: We have a branch which looks after marketing. 
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The Witness: This is all information. What I suggest is demonstration, 


Mr. Saves: Hear, hear. Show us how to do it, and not sit at home and tell 
us how to go out and do it. 

_ The Wrrness: Yes. Very often what they tell you will be good informa- 
tion and correct, but as I said, the thing about co-operative marketing is that 
it is pointed out most forcibly, this is worth more and will pay more. Now if 
you can show that on a farm, which can show its accounts and show its profits 
or its losses, it appears to me that that would bring about a great improvement, 
and by that I mean an improvement in the profits of farming. 

Mr. Sates: Hear, hear. 

The CuarrMan: Professor, Mr. Ruddick, the dairy expert, told us the other 
day about a cheese and butter factory that the Government have down in Finch, 
in Stormont County. He said it had been profitable from a commercial stand- 
point besides doing a good deal of experimental work. That is the practice 
which I understand you think should be adopted in regard to several of our 
experimental farms or at least parts of those farms, to have them run as a 
commercial undertaking and see what the outcome would be. 


The Witness: Yes. 
Mr. Mitne: You could not call them experimental farms then. 


Mr. Sates: I think we should get away from the experimental farm and 
take say half a section in the West, good land with moderately good buildings, 
so that the overhead is not excessive, and put a young fellow there with what 
he needs to go on with, pay interest on it, and show the work on a commercial 
basis. Then if he can do that and show that this farm can be made to pay, 
when mine is losing, there is only one thing for me to do, and that is to follow 
the methods of this farm which has made a success. 

Hon. Mr. Stncuatmr: The personal factor is involved there. One man might 


make such a farm pay and another man make a complete failure of it. Probably 
in nine cases out of ten it is the man himself who is falling down. 


Mr. Sates: No, it has never been done from a commercial point of view. 


Mr. Mitne: The Experimental Farms are not sufficiently representative 
of the country. A farm in the centre of Manitoba will prove certain things, 
and a farmer 100 miles away will be urged to follow those methods, and they 
may not be suitable for him; he may not have the right land. Each farmer 
must carry on an experiment of his own, working under the direction of the 
Experimental Farm; but if he does that and his own experiment fails he then 
loses faith in the Experimental Farm. 

Mr. Munro: The same thing would happen with a demonstration farm. 
The man in charge might demonstrate that he could make money in one location, 
but that might not be so in another location. 


Mr. Mizne: But you would not have all your eggs in one basket. 

Mr. Sats: It would not be necessary to buy farms for such experiments. 
They could be rented. 

Mr. Munro: I do not see any good in destroying the work of the Experi- 
mental Farms. 

Mr. Satrs: No one is suggesting that the work of the Experimental Farms 
should be destroyed. 

Mr. Mine: No, but the experimental work on these farms is not of value 


to the public in general. 
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Hon. Mr. Sincuatr: You can draw your own deductions if you know your 
own conditions. If you allow for the different conditions you should be able to 
draw correct conclusions from the work done on the Experimental Farms. 


Mr. Minne: I am not condemning the work of the Experimental Farms; 
don’t run away with that idea; but I claim that there is to much money spent on 
the Experimental Farms. 


Mr. Garpiner: I think we are losing the value of the Professor’s remarks, 
Mr. Chairman. His idea seems to be to bring the farmer in closer touch with 
the market so that he will be able to produce efficiently the class of commodity 
that the market requires. He is making a very valuable statement there. 


The CHairMAN: Allow me to congratulate the Professor’s students because 
the resulting discussion of his words this morning shows that he must provoke 
thought in his students, and that is the greatest quality in a teacher. 


Mr. McKay: I am beginning to think, Mr. Chairman, that the students are 
inclined to lecture the Professor, or at least to argue with him. 


The Witness: That is an excellent quality in a student. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. How far do you think the Government can go in assisting marketing? 
You spoke about demonstration?—A. In what I said last about demonstration, 
I meant something that was entirely controlled and operated by the Govern- 
ment, simply as an illustration of commercial farming. In regard to aiding 
the farmer himself in his marketing, while there may be specific cases which 
would have to be judged on their individual merits, where the Government may 
go further into marketing, as a general rule I think if the farmer can look after 
his own marketing and let the Government merely clear the way for him, 
give him a fair field for his own activities, it is better. 

Q. What do you mean by clearing a way and giving him a fair field?—A. 
If the farmer thinks and can demonstrate that there exists in some cases 
restriction of competition in the market, or that in some cases, as has already 
been done, where a farmer’s enterprise starts heavily handicapped, because the 
field is already occupied, by securely entrenched independent interests, it might 
in an individual case—I would like to see the details of the case before making a 
specific judgment on it—it might be that the Government could overcome that 
handicap for the farmer. An instance which Mr. Sales knows more about than 
I do, is what the Saskachewan Government did in promoting the co-operative 
elevator, giving it a start by loaning funds. A farmer’s company could not 
start there from scratch, so to speak, because there were powerful companies 
in the field and the industry was on which called for a very considerable invest- 
ment of fixed capital. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Your idea of Government aid is that it should do for the people what 
the people cannot do for themselves?—A. Yes. 

Q. Good. I agree with you—A. We might not always agree on what the 
people cannot do for themselves, but I think generally we might agree. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Going a little further into that, Professor, as to what the Government 
can do to assist in marketing; what special functions can they perform that will 
assist the farmer, or how can the farmer meet the efforts of the Government 
and get a benefit from them when they attempt to assist him in marketing his 
products?—A. Apart from giving to the farmer usable market intelligence, I 
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do not know of very much that the Government can do, outside of such specific 
circumstances as I instanced, when occasionally the use of Government credit, or 
the clearing away of some obstacle, or something of that kind, might be effective. 
Ordinarily Government information is desirable, but too frequently I think 
although it would be hard to give you a specific instance offhand, the information 
is not as usable from a commercial point of view as it might be, because the 
Government officials frequently have not got the commercial view of the case. 
li the farmer having developed a system of marketing, can obtain his own 
information, that is likely to be more valuable than that which the Government 
provides him with; in the same way that most of our commercial organizations 
manufacturers and so on, depend on their own sources of information rather than 
those of the Government, because they are more nearly related to the exact 
sort of thing they want to know. The Government attempts to collect what 
everybody wants to know, and too frequently, almost necessarily, it is some- 
thing which no one in particular want to know. That is, it is not adapted to 
the needs of any one particular person. And in consequence, if a farmer’s 
marketing organization can supply itself with information, I think it is better 
than Goverment information. But Government information is much better 
than the information which the isolated farmer can get for himself. And I 
think the Government Bureau responsible for information should be very careful 
and give a great deal of care to the providing of information which is com- 
mercially useful and which is not simply statistically interesting. 

Mr. McKay: Is not the farmer handicapped, even if he is supplied with the 
best information, because farming at best is a gamble, is it not? 

The Witness: I would not subscribe to that. 

Mr. McKay: This year he has not a good crop; next year, even under the 
best conditions of skill and information he will not have two thirds of a crop, 
due to natural conditions. 


The Witness: Yes, that is true. 

Mr. McKay: The Canadian farmer ships his grain to the markets of 
Europe, so that the information he requires is world wide. He has to consider 
the production of the whole world, and that production varies from year to 
year, so that it is very hard for a farmer, even with all the information he can 
obtain from all parts of the world, to strike the level. He cannot adapt his 
seeding to it, he cannot adapt his work to it, he has to go ahead and is constantly 


engaged in a gamble. 
Mr. Hammetu: You are referring now to one-crop farming? 


Mr. McKay: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Srvcuatr: I do not think it is a gamble, doctor. There is a lot 
of gambling done, but not by the farmer. We are promised that seed time and 
harvest shall endure, and we get it as sure as the seasons come round. Crops 
are better in some years than in others, and we have reduced or increased costs 
of production, but we always get a return, and it is production, it is not the 
winnings of a gamble. 

Mr. McKay: What I mean by gambling is that the farmer takes the chance 
of a good crop; he is fighting the laws of nature. 

Mr. Sates: Hear, hear. 

Mr. McKay: It is true that he has seed time and harvest. It is like the 
bird, which had its nest; the fox has a hole, because he is ignorant, and can do | 
no better, but the bird has a nest because he builds it. 

Hon. Mr. Stcrare: The farmer is not fighting the laws of nature; he 1s 


co-operating with them. 
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Mr. McKay: Even so, but still to a certain extent in the whole world’s 
make-up farming is a gamble. Although partly dependent upon skill, it is very 
largely dependent upon chance. 

Hon. Mr. Stncuatm: To follow up what the Professor was saying, I quite 
agree with you on that, that the Government may do a great deal by giving 


- market intelligence. May it not also render a good deal of assistance to 


farmers’ selling organizations—provided the farmers will co-operate—by setting 
standards, and controlling by means of inspection, the quality of the product, 
keeping it up to standard so that the product of the farm, whatever it may be, 
shall go to the market in the best possible shape. Is there not a great field 
there for Government activity? 


The Witness: Yes, there is. There are very great advantages to be derived 
from that for the reason that the marketing of those products which fall below 
the commercial standard, injures the reputation of all products coming from 
that producing area. If you can create a definite and high standard, then the 
reputation for the whole producing area is increased. There is a further advan- 
tage, that commodities which can be graded are more easily traded in and con- 
sequently marketing may be carried out more easily if they are graded. 
The practical difficulty usually comes in the first place in obtaining 
what is good commercial grade, some products being very difficult to grade; and 
in the second place there is frequently a practical difficulty in getting the 
farmers to adopt the grade, since it runs counter to all the customary habits 
of their selling and producing operations, and there has been I think in many 
quarters a good deal of opposition to Government grading of certain products. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. From what causes?—A. In many cases from the farmers themselves, 
partly because I think in some cases the Government grade was not well chosen. 

Q. The standard?—A. The standard was not well defined, and some farm- 
ers felt it discriminated against the particular kind of product they were pro- 
ducing. 

Q. Do you mean the standard or inspection. Was it up to the standard? 
The standard was not well defined?—-A. The standard was not well defined. 
I think Mr. Ruddick had some difficulty with his dairy standards in that respect 
in Kastern Ontario. I would not say it was because the standard was not 


defined, but farmers stated that the standard did not fit their product and would 
injure some of them. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. I would like you to take a copy of this document where the Govern- 
ment has graded our wheat, kept the standard up and it has passed into the 
elevators, and you will see the result of the manipulation of the grades by the 
people who are interested in handling it. I would be very pleased if you would 


_ write and tell me what you think of the Government inspection?—A. I have a 


copy of that. I meant to read it. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Following the question of standards as brought out, there are two 
benefits accruing’to the farmer. First, it enables the man who produces a good 
product to get a higher price. That is one benefit that may accrue to those 
who ship through any channel, but the greater benefit is the elminination of the 
low grade stuff and bringing the general standard of production to a higher 
level. I want to ask you as a professor of economics, if it is possible to get a 
benefit to any greater degree through the organized channels of trade as we 
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know them, as against the idea of co-operative marketing.—A. It appears to 
me that it would be much more difficult for the reason that as I stated before, 
that unless the middleman or trader who deals in farm product is taking a very 
much longer view of his business than he ordinarly does, unless he is thinking 
of building up what might be called a clientele among the farmers, a farmer 
group, who will contribute products to his business—unless that is the case, 
his business depends rather on volume than on grade. In consequence there is 
no money motive for him to improve or insist upon the improvement of these 
products by the producer; whereas where you have, as in one case the Goy- 
ernment grade, or where the producer is interested, or rather directly undertakes 
his own marketing, he has the motive to improve his grade, because his returns 
do not depend only on volume but on the quality as well. 

Q. And while you might say that no middleman does that work, yet he 
has not got the money motive to encourage him to bring it home to the pro- 
ducer that he does not get as much for the low grade product as for the others? 
—A. Yes, I would agree with that. 

Q. To encourage the farmers of Canada to produce a better grade of pro- 
duct for the market, you must show them that it pays them to do so.—A. Yes, 
I think so. 

Q. In any marketing province the test of profit has to be brought in, the 
test as to how he can increase or decrease the supply of the product, and that 
goes back to the man who usually produces it. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Increase or decrease the quality of the product as well?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. In order that the agricultural population may get the full benefit of the 
assistance that may be given by demonstration, by intelligence and market infor- 
mation, or by keeping up standards, by inspection, free inspection, to get the 
full benefit of that, it is necessary for them to a certain degree, not wholly, 
but in a certain large degree to control the channels through which their pro- 
ducts pass, in order that they may be able to bring back to the man who pro- 
duces a low grade or dishonest article—if you wish to put it that way, because 
in a great many cases it is dishonest—in order to get the full benefit they 
must meet the action of the Government agency.—A. I think that is correct, and 
I think that extends further, that even outside of the action of the Govern- 
ment, that fact, that the farmer does find out what the ultimate decision of 
the market is in regard to his particular product, is extremely important, and I 
think you will find that one of the great agricultural reorganizations has taken 
place in the last century and was based largely on that in Denmark, where the 
Danish producer is perhaps one of the most intelligent producers in regard 
to the market for his product. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. What action did the Danish Government take in that?—A. At the 
moment I cannot give you offhand information. 
Q. They did take some part in it?—A. They took part in it. It came after 
the decline of Denmark and Schleswig-Holstein was taken from them, but the 
Government did take active part, but I cannot say specifically what the details 


are. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. That is rather important. You feel that Government action in a way 
establishes different credits for different farm products, and will only receive 
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its full value if whether through a long cycle and honest middlemen, or pre- 
ferably through co-operative effort, the value from a money standpoint of pro- 
ducing an article of high grade is reflected back to the original producer of the 
article—A. Precisely, Mr. Chairman. 


By Mr. Sales: 


_ Q. You would insist that the Government grading should go all the way 
through with the article, that is, you would not be in favour of its being graded 
from the farmer, then handled by the middleman without the Government 
again having some control of the grade? For instance, we submit to the grad- 
ing of our hogs in order to produce a good quality for export grading.—A. Il 
think it essential that the Government grade should carry through, that is, for 
the carrying out of the benefit which I mentioned, to the market, which decides. 

The CuarrMAN: There is just one question Mr. Sinclair has to ask on a 
specific article, and after that I am going to lay down the rule that you are to 
be allowed to proceed without interruptions. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. If you do not wish to answer it, it is alright. With regard to the grad- 
ing of farm products, I will ask you a question regarding eggs. We have 
standards for eggs set by the Government and protected by the Government. 
Is it a benefit to Canada for us to extend those standards to apply to imported 
eges as well as eggs of our own production?—A. You mean imported eggs 
which are sold in Canada to the Canadian consumer? 

Q. Precisely. 


: ae CuHaiRMAN: Are you thinking of this from the standpoint of the pro- 
ucer? 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. I am putting it generally, the consumer and the producer alike.—A. I 
have never considered that specific point, but from the point of view of a per- 
manent egg industry in Canada, if your foreign imports are of a relatively higher 
grade than your domestic production, there may be a temporary advantage to 
your producers in not having that shown by a Government grade to your 
domestic producers, but if he hopes ultimately to compete and to maintain 
his domestic market as against the foreign producer, then we must have some 
knowledge as to the relative qualities of those two products. That would be 
given to him by a Government grade. The poor producer, I should say would 
Oppose it. The producer not meeting competition and who could meet the 
quality would probably favour it. 

Q. In other words, is it your opinion that an article which comes into the 
country should be subject to the same grade as the article produced in the 
country?—A. I should think so, because you would have the same sets of 


_ Circumstances as if you had two sets of grade for the same article. That of 


course, is an offhand judgment, because I have not considered that particular 
point before. Well, the discussion has brought out a great many points that I 
was mentioning. I have emphasized in connection with the co-operative market 
what I thought was important in a commercial demonstration on farming upon 
the part of Government farms, but I do not want to be understood as depre- 
ciating in any sense purely experimental and research work. I was going to 
Say something that is perhaps not so important, that is in reference to co-opera- 
tive purchasing, but as one looks over experiments in that thing in Canada and 
i other countries, it appears that success is much more difficult to achieve in 
co-operative purchasing because of the fact first that the problems are more 
numerous, the articles dealt in are more numerous, and secondly that frequently 
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the interest of the farmer is less existent. He will stick with the one product 
or the two or three products perhaps that he is producing, but he loses interest 
frequently in a dozen or a hundred products which he is purchasing, and a 
member of such a co-operative organization frequently is absent perhaps from 
most of his co-operative meetings. Now, I think that that does not apply where 
the farmer is purchasing a few highly important farm supplies, not simply goods 
which he uses more or less on a household basis. In that respect I think the 
farmer ought to be, if he can buy in wholesale quantities, on a wholesale basis, 
and while that type of co-operative purchasing is frequently attacked viciously 
by retailers, I think it is economically sound; that is, where the farmer has cer- 
tain farm supplies that are comparable to mill supplies that the manufacturer 
has, he ought to be able to purchase them if he can make them up into wholesale 
lots on a wholesale basis, because he has to sell his product wholesale and he 
cannot afford to purchase retail. But you go further and get into co-operative 
stores and that sort of thing; then I think the former statement applies, that 
the products or the commodities handled become too many and frequently the 
interest of the farmer wanes. He has quite enough to look after in his produc- 
tion and his marketing and his interest is quite fluctuating. When his purchas- 
ing problems are very heavy, he will give a great deal of attention to it when 
times become better, but frequently he lets that phase of his activities decline, 
and the consequence is that the mortality among co-operative stores has been 
very heavy in Canada, and it would be difficult to say if they were successful 
or not. My own opinion would be that where a particularly good manager 
existed, or a particularly able group of farmers, it could be made a success to 
buy and large co-operative stores did not necessarily succeed because they were 
co-operative. Very frequently they failed because interest in them fell off, or 
the members of them in many cases were not willing to accept the necessary 
conditions of co-operation. In some cases I will say they were not perhaps able 
to accept them, particularly so in the case of paying cash and credit, for 
example; so that I would say there that so far as co-operative purchasing is 
concerned, the greatest benefit would appear to come from what might be called 
eroup purchasing of farm supplies, and that ought to be a free field for the 
farmer. If he wants to go into co-operative stores, that I think is a matter 
of community. He should be given a free field, but it is a more difficult field 
to succeed in. I have almost finished what I want to say. I was saying that 
I think in the co-operative purchasing of supplies, there is room for success. In 
the co-operative store movement, there is likely to be less. Where that store 
movement has succeeded most significantly in European countries like Great 
Britain, it has been on the part of people who gave a very great deal of attention 
to it and who were extremely ably led, although their leaders have come from 
among themselves. But the pressure of circumstances made them give atten- 
tion to their purchasing problems (they being mostly workmen) which normally 
is not given by people on this continent to their problems of purchasing. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. The ten minutes is up; don’t you think, Professor, that the failure in this 
country has been very largely due to organized opposition against us?—A. That 
has been I think in many cases a significant obstacle. It is very difficult to 
apportion the blame; but I think the other fact is also very important, Mr. 
Sales, that the farmer frequently will not stick with it in many cases because he 
finds his time is better occupied in other ways for a short period. ‘ 

Q. And for this reason that the trade knows that if this thing succeeds it 
means the elimination of a number of them?—A. Yes. 


{Mr. William Archibald MacIntosh.] 
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Q. They win the farmer away by breaking their price at the beginning, by 
offering even a lower price than the purchasing society can sell at, and destroy 
the farmer’s faith, and he is led along by such a very little thing to disregard his 
own institution. I will admit there is that side of it; but this is a part of a plan 
of those opposed to co-operation to break it down. 


By Mr. Caldwell: 


Q. I am interested in this co-operative store movement. You say the 
mortality has been heavy in the co-operative stores; don’t you think that one of 
the large factors in breaking down the co-operative store is the fact that they 
have not been able to buy as wholesalers no matter how large a purchasing 
power they possess?—A. In many cases I think that is so. 

Q. And then there is another, I have had some experience in this, we are 
operating thirty co-operative stores in New Brunswick at the present time, and 
I am one of the shareholders, and although we had one man purchasing for 
thirty stores, and his purchases were larger than any other one purchaser in 
the province, he was unable to get wholesale prices on everything?—A. Were 
those on goods which you actually sold through the stores? 

Q. Yes. Another thing we found out on that point where we had a store— 
and there were a number of other stores—was that they organized, and one fellow 
would sell sugar, another would sell boots cheaper, and put his price up on the 
other things, and they would each take an article and undersell our store. 
However, our people were loyal, and we, have overcome a great deal of that. 
But those are the things that put the co-operative store out of business; it is 
organized business that goes after it systematically. 


Mr. Exuiorr: We have illustrations of that in Ontario. The binder twine 
manufacturer has refused to sell the United Farmers Co-operative Company 
entirely, would not have anything to do with them, did not recognize them; but 
immediately they found we got our supplies from Ireland, they came across and 
wanted to sell us all kinds of products. That is not only true of binder twine, 
but of a great many other kinds of products. We have great difficulty in getting 
the interests to recognize our movement as a commercial operation, and they 
refused to sell us on a great many occasions. 

Mr. Sates: And then they want to resort to the dumping clause and try 
to put you out of business. 

Mr. Catpwetu: I don’t think the manufacturer is inclined to put us out of 
business, but he says, we have notice from the retailers we sell to, that if we 
sell to the Co-operative Farmers’ Company they will cease to buy from us; 
and we are protecting ourselves. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. You would take this ground, that flour handled in carload lots, twine, 
wire, sugar?—A. Yes, if you could handle it in carload lots. 

Q. Of course we can, because the farmer can take his wagon right to that 
railway track and take it off, which is a more economical and better method of 
distribution. We tried all that, and the purchasing by these associations has 
been fought tooth and nail all the way through?—A. Did you not get to the 
stage where you could purchase most of those commodities which you mentioned 
by wholesale methods? 

Q. We have got where we can purchase twine? 


Mr. Hammeti: ‘Twine is on the free list; the dumping clause does not 
apply to that. 


Mr. Satzs: They tried to make it apply. 
TMr. William Archibald MacIntosh.) 
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Mr. HAMMELL: You could not’ make it apply when it is free. 

Mr. Sates: They tried to make it apply. This is the difficulty we find in 
trying to buy, you must have a retail store and sell over the counter before you 
can buy it from the wholesaler, and as for getting the sugar factories to sell you 
a carload of sugar you simply cannot do it. 

Witness: Yes, I knew that was the case with sugar; have you not been 
able to buy flour? 

Mr. Sauxes: Not always. 

Witness: Not at first, but I thought you had— 


The CHatrman: The thought strikes me, and lest I forget to mention it 
now, would your co-operative take a carload of maple sugar if the producer in 
my county gave you a carload, Mr. Sales? 


Mr. Sates: No, I don’t think it is used widely enough, but I will tell you 
what I will do, I shall be very pleased to take a box and sample it. 


Mr. Munro: I was going to make this observation in connection with 
co-operation; we have had quite a lot of it in British Columbia; I suppose we 
have the finest co-operative association perhaps in Canada. All the influences 
are at work that the Professor has indicated, likewise the other things that have 
been suggested by members of the committee. But I would say this, the primary 
cause of all the difficulties we have suffered is due directly to the farmer himself, 
beause he will break away if he knows he can get a little inducement of a lower 
price from some other store. That is the main source of trouble. If we stuck 
together we could get the results every time. 


Mr. Sares: I would like to give you our experience in co-operative buying 
in 1914, 

The CuamrMAN: You might say who you are. 

Mr. Sates: I am speaking of the little co-operative association we have in 
Langham, Saskatchewan. The bankers had been advising us to go into mixed 
farming, and then came the question of purchasing wire. We called a meeting 
of the farmers at the schoolhouse to discuss this question, and we found, Mr. 
Chairman, we had three prices on barbed wire in our town. The man, for 
instance, who could pay cash or who could send his money to town, got a price 
of $4 per spool of 80 pounds; the man who ran on credit and paid at the end of 
the year probably got a price of $4.25; the man who did not clean up at the end 
of the year had to pay $4.50. Those were the experiences of farmers related at 
that meeting. We purchased a car of wire direct from the Wire Fence Co. and 
we laid it down in our town by the car, at $2.49 a spool; and our merchants at 
the same time were saying they did not care, because there was no money in 
barbed wire. That is what we did, sir. You can see the advantage to the 
farmer if he could purchase direct from the factory in these heavy commodities 
which could go direct to him by car. 

Mr. CaLtpwetu: Products which nobody but the farmer uses. 

Mr. Sates: Yes, but which are really his instruments of production. But 
whether we can get the trade to agree to that kind of trading being done I very 
much doubt. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Now, Professor, you have not finished?—A. I think I had practically 
finished what I had to say, the co-operative purchasing was the last thing ti 
wanted to say something about, and the questions and discussion have brought 
out pretty much what I wanted to say. I would be very glad to answer further 
questions, though. 

{Mr. William Archibald MacIntosh.] 
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Q. Have you ever examined the difference of exports to Europe in 1914 and 
1922 or 1923? Your view is that a great deal of the decrease in the price of 
what the farmer has got to sell is due to the disorganization of Europe?—A. Yes. 

Q. That has been my own view too, and I was wondering whether you had 
ever studied the statistics which would show us whether your view and my 
view were well founded or not. I have before me the statement which the 
Bureau of Statistics has prepared comparing the exports of agricultural products 
from Canada for the year 1914 with the year 1922. There has been on the whole 
a very considerable increase. Part of that increase is due to increase in value, 
and the other part is due to increases not only in value but in quantity. The 
increase in quantity on the whole would not have been very great had it not 
been for the tremendous exports of wheat and flour last year; but I have not 
got the figures on this same basis to Europe; I presume they are available, 
and I am going to ask for them. The recapitulation shows that in 1914 there 
was exported of farm products $247,407,611 as compared with $467,099,395 in 
1923; that the increase was due to the extent of $126,220,493 from increase in 
quantity, and $93,473,291 from increase in price; but of that sum total wheat 
was responsible for an increase to the extent of $134,426,588, and wheat flour 
was responsible for an increase of $39,494,347. So if we take the increases in 
wheat and wheat flour (adding together the figures $134,426,588 and $39,494,347) 
that gives a total of $173,920,935. 

Then taking that from the total increase ($126,220,493 and $93,473,291) 
of $219,693,784, we find that last year the increase over 1914 in values of agri- 
cultural products other than wheat and wheat flour amounted to $45,772,849; 
and that is a rather striking fact?—A. Yes. 

Q. And it seems to me to show what tremendous importance our wheat 
crop, whether exported in its raw state or whether exported as flour, is to the 
country ?—A. Yes. 


The CuairRMAN: We are very much obliged to you, Professor, and we have 


enjoyed your remarks very much; we regard them as of real value. We are 
very glad that your arduous professorial duties allowed you to get away. 


The Committee adjourned until 10.30 a.m. Friday, May 18, 1923. 


Hovusr oF CoMMoNS, 
CoMMITTEE Room 268, 
Fray, May 18, 1923. 


The Special Committee appointed to inquire into agricultural conditions 
throughout Canada met at 10.30 a.m., Mr. McMaster, the Chairman, presiding. 


The CuHarrMAN: Please come to order. 


The Chairman presented a report of the expenses of the Committee to date, 
as follows:— 

“The Special Committee on Agriculture has, to date, completed 72 sittings 
on 41 separate days, sitting for a total of 169 hours and 45 minutes, or an average 
of 2 hours and 22 minutes per sitting or 4 hours and 9 minutes per day. 

“A total of 102 witnesses have been heard, their charges for expenses, etc., 
being $2,595.45, or an average cost of $25.84 per witness. Documents and 


articles to the number of 217 have been filed with the Committee as exhibits. 
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“The chief of reporters of the Committee Branch estimates that the cost 
of reporting the proceedings and evidence of the Committee will be in the 
vicinity of not more than $4,000, this charge including the typing and the pre- 
paring of the manuscript ready to be presented to the clerk for transmission to 
the printers. 

“The vote for printing of reports, etc., for the Committee Branch of the 
House, is included in the general vote for the printing of Parliament. A 
separate account of printing is kept by the Bureau for the Committee Branch. 

“The last account received irom the Printing Bureau was for the printing 
of reports up to and including No. 15 of the Committee, which shows a cost of 
$1,657.03. Based on this cost and a total of over 2,200 printed pages of evidence 
we estimate the total cost for the printing for the Committee to be not more 
than $6,000, of which the cost of printing the tables composing report No. 23 
and comprising the information furnished by the Grain Commission as to the 
amounts of grain graded in and out of mixing elevators is responsible for an 
estimated amount of $1,300. 

“ Over 36,000 copies of the reports have been distributed, or an average of 
886 copies per issue. This distribution has been done by the clerical staff of 
the Committee without receiving assistance from other sources. The clerical 
help for the Committee has cost, to date, not more than $850. Telegrams, 
stationery, etc., may be estimated at $54.55, giving a total cost of $13,560, 
statement of which is attached. 


“ Bxpenses, Special Committee on Agriculture 


Witnesses (402) iio /cii ew tt Ladi. wade .ct cop oO area eee 
Repotting.'.. bac soddeduse 4 ahids.vekt acl a Sodio 
Printing (2, 200 pages)... 5 -: .. 2) 2 | rn 
Glerical help. sug 6 -peeiiok otal anes cee eee 850 00 
Teleprams, stationery, 8G .j.)4 oo 5 lee spore ce 54 45 
Envelopes for reports: « saiwe -[-s caestaw meee 60 00 

Total .0i. vw iie nee DEY Leds, beers ieee 


JoHN Lorne DovucHerty, called and sworn. 


Mr. Exxiorr: Just before the orders of the day are called, I wish to make 
a statement regarding an article which appeared in the press of yesterday and 
which has been given a lot of prominence. In this article the statement is 
attributed to me that the sugar refiners were a pack of scoundrels. I did not 
make that statement, nor do I think any member of the Committee made that 
statement. I just wish to have that statement corrected, and I hope the press 
will give prominence to this denial, because it is not true. 

The Cuamrman: No such statement was ever made by any member of this 
Committee about the sugar refiners. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You are the secretary-treasurer of the Ontario Beet Growers’ Associa- 


tion?—A. Yes. ; 
Q. These beet sugar growers or sugar beet growers sell the output of their 


farms to the Dominion Sugar Company, Limited?—A. Yes. ; 
Q. Have you got any complaint to make about the price that this cot- 


pany gave the beet growers for their product last season?—A. I have. 
[Mr. J. L. Dougherty.] 
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Q. Tell us what the complaint is based on—A. Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men, I have not the evidence from the growers, but from my conversation with 
growers all over the territory, I do not hesitate to state that there has been a 
lot of dissatisfaction with the price paid last year in comparison with the price 
paid the Michigan growers. 

Q. Let me ask you this question, Mr. Dougherty, do the Michigan growers 
operate very much in the same way as your friends do?—A. I think so. In 
fact, one of the Michigan growers took beets from the Lambton Company and I 
think they paid $7.12. 

Q. Per ton?—A. Yes. 

Q. $7.12 per ton.—A. Yes. 

Q. What did you get in your part of the world from the Dominion?—A. 
Well, gentlemen, I cannot exactly say, but I have a pretty good idea. 

Q. Give it to us as close as you can—A. The contract last year was 
changed from the contract which has ruled for a number of years. In 1918 
the growers, through their organization secured a contract—without going into 
the Minutes—secured a contract with the Dominion Sugar Company or a 
minimum of $9 a ton on a basis of $8 sugar and a bonus. 

Q. When you say on a basis of $8, that means when sugar was sold at $8 
per hundred pound by the refiners, is that right?—A. Yes. 

*Q. Was that last year, Mr. Dougherty?—A. No, that started in 1918 and 
was in effect in 1919-1920-1921. I should have stated there was a bonus of 
$1 per ton, according as sugar rose, $1 per hundredweight above $8. The result 
was that the growers received $12.29, I think, that year. I am just speaking 
from memory, because my notice was so short I did not look it up. It was 
around $12, anyway. ‘Then last year, the contract was changed and placed on 
a basis of the sugar content of the beet, discarding the flat contract entirely. 

Q. Did they discard the bonus feature too?—A. Yes. The bonus feature 
was discarded entirely. The contract last year at the rate of $4.50 per ton for 
beets containing according to tests as hereinafter provided, less than 14 per cent 
of sugar—anything under 14 per cent was paid for at the rate of $4.50 per ton. 
At the rate of $5 per net ton, according to the test made as hereinafter pro- 
vided, 14 per cent of sugar, an additional 50 cents per net ton for each ton of 
sugar above 14 per cent, and proportionately for fractions of one per cent. So 
the contract last year was based entirely on the sugar content of the beet. As I 
stated previously, the complaint was general throughout the territory last year on 
this contract, and then after they had found out that the Michigan growers had 
been paid $7.12 in contrast to an average of about $5.50—I have not the exact 
figures on that, but it is around $5.50, the growers felt that they had considerable 
grounds for complaint. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


_ Q. Mr. Dougherty, do you know anything about the yield per acre in 
Michigan as compared with your yield in Ontario?—A. Well, I could have 
brought those facts along if I had more notice, but it is somewhere about the 
same, I think. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What would be responsible for this difference in price between $5.50 and 
$7.12?_A. I think if I read a few extracts from the Minutes of our Association, 
you will see that there has been a struggle all along to get what the growers 
thought was a fair price, and I want to be fair. I brought this Chatham paper 
along with me this morning. I just came down last night and there is a report 
there, to which this gentleman referred this morning (Mr. Elliott), and I 

3—1153 (Mr. J. L. Dougherty,] 
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brought this along because I think it is very unfortunate that reports of that 
kind get out, and I am glad it was contradicted here this morning, because what 
we want is the truth, and after we have got the truth and nothing but the truth, 
we will be able to make some statement which will be of service to probably the 
companies, the growers and the public at large, but statements of this kind are— 

Q. That statement was never made and it has been contradicted, Mr. 

Dougherty. Just go on with your own statement, if you please——A. The growers 
have I think, been quite reasonable, but the trouble is that they have been 
working in the dark and the company has the figures all in detail. They know 
_their cost of production, and they know the selling price and they know the 
margin between. The growers do not know that, and when there are complaints 
of a company making very large profits and the growers find the fact, there is 
always dissatisfaction. I will not read from the Minutes. It is not necessary, 
but there has been dissatisfaction all along on the part of the growers. 

Q. Well now Mr. Dougherty, has there been any dissatisfaction expressed 
by the growers with the method by which the beets were tested to see what sugar 
content they had?—A. Well, gentlemen, I have heard complaints that the test 
varied in the one field, but I am not putting that in. 

Q. Were the tests made by members of your Association?—A. Yes. 

Q. Were they people who usually tell the truth, people whom you know to be 
responsible, or were they people who talk more than they think?—A. Well, 
you know people always talk, and sometimes they have ground for complaint, 
and somefimes they have not. The growers have not the facts. 

Q. The growers have not the facts, and not having the facts, they are dis- 
turbed, is that the situation?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Elliott: 

Q. Have the growers any check on the tests made by the company, or do 
they have to accept the tests as given by the company?—A. That is entirely 
with the company. 

Q. Do you know anything about how these tests are made, Mr. Dougherty. 
Suppose you are shipping in a load of beets, would you describe to the Com- 
mittee the process it goes through, in the way of procuring these tests?—A. No, 
I would not care to undertake that. 

Q. Well, you surely know what happens when your beets go to the factory? 
—A. Well, I have never been around there, but as far as I know, there is a 
small sample of the beets taken and put through a chemical test. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Where do they take the samples? What do they do to the beets? Have 
you ever been in the business yourself?—A. No. 
Q. Have you ever seen the business conducted, ever worked around it?—A. 


No, I have never worked around it. 
Q. Have you ever delivered beets to the factory?—A. No, only through a 


hired man. ie 
Q. Did you know what your hired man was doing, or were you ignorant 0 
what your hired man was doing?—A. We had a rented farm, and we were not 
very much in touch with it. sine eR 
Q. Well, Mr. Dougherty, you wrote to me and you said: “If it is wit Z 
the province of your Committee to do so, our Association would request you fe 
include in your report the finding of your Committee as to the justice of the 
price which the growers of beets received last season in Ontario in pel 
with $7.12 per ton, received by the Michigan growers ($7.12 per ton, z os ' 
is correct. It was taken from an article clipped from the Wall Street Journa ) 


(Mr. J. L. Dougherty.] 
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You may not be aware that there has been a large decrease in acreage. If there 
is an increase this year, it is due to the fact that there has been a considerable 
acreage of winter wheat ploughed up and beets planted rather than sowing too 
large an acreage of spring cereals. Our interest in this question is not a selfish 
one. We would like to see the industry established on a sound stable basis satis- 
factory to all interested parties, and to the best interest to the public as a 
whole.” 

Moved by that letter, we brought you before us this morning, as we thought 
you could tell us what the complaint was, at least, what it is based on, so that 
we can look into the matter, and if there is a grievance, suggest a remedy, but 
we will have to know about the matter—A. Well, Mr. Chairman, probably I 
had better read from the Minutes a few extracts. 

Q. All right.—A. (Reads) :— 


“Chatham, October 21, 1916. 


“Meeting of over two hundred farmers in Harrison Hall at 2 o’clock. 
The purpose of the meeting being to organize a sugar beet association. 

“Moved by Mr. Pickard, seconded by Mr. Wees that Mr. French act 
as chairman; .carried. 

“Mr. French took the chair and called for the appointment of a 
secretary. J. L. Dougherty was appointed secretary pro tem. 

“Mr. French in a short address outlined the purpose of the meeting 
and called on Major Foreman. Major Foreman welcomed the visitors 
and said the greatest word he thought that the citizens of Chatham and 
the county of Kent should know was “ co-operation.” ‘The oftener groups 
of men could get together in a friendly way, the better it would be for all 
concerned. The Chairman called on Mr. Hardy of Kent Bridge to say 
a few words on co-operation. Mr. Hardy stated that the price this year 
for sugar beets was not going to pay the farmers and be in a position 
to send the representative to meet the Sugar Beet Company so that busi- 
ness could be done properly. 

“The Chairman then called on Mr. Frank Shaw of Tupperville. Mr. 
Shaw was very much pleased to see such a large crowd. He stated con- 
ditions now were very much different to the time when sugar beet grow- 
ing started; labour and equipment had gone up very much but the price 
of sugar beets had not raised correspondingly. Beef, pork, grain, etc., has 
advanced in price, but the price of sugar beets had not raised as it should. 
Mr. Shaw said no man wanted to do any injury to the sugar beet factory. 
All they wanted was a reasonable price for their beets. Mr. Shaw said 
if the sugar beet growers organized and stuck together, they could get 
what they wanted, providing it was a reasonable demand.” 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. These are the Minutes of what?—A. Of the Ontario Beet Growers’ 
Association. 

Q. Do you get them all together? How many would be present at that 
meeting?—A. There were about 200 at that meeting. 

Q. What was the date of that meeting?—A. October 21, 1916. 

Q. 1916?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. That would be during the harvesting of the crop of that year, or was the 
harvested up to that time?—A. The crop was harvested at that time, pretty 
well. 

[Mr. J. L. Dougherty.] 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. When does the beet harvest start?—A. Well, it varies a little, sometimes, 
about the middle of September; generally about the 1st of October, I think. 


By Mr. Robinson: 


Q. Do you know what it costs? Have you the figures to show what it 
costs the farmer to raise a ton of beets?—A. I have figures from one farmer. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. A good farmer?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. A first-rate man?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Robinson: 

Q. What does it cost to raise a ton?—A. I drove seven miles for this yes- 
terday, after I got the wire at noon, and this is a statement by R. J. Wilson of 
Charing Cross. He has I suppose about 6.35 acres of beets. I will answer 
that question now. Mr. Wilson had 6.35 acres of beets in 1922. He puts his 
ploughing at $25. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. That is for 64 acres?—A. That is for 64 acres. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. How many times did he plough?—A. That would be just ploughed 
once. 


By Mr. Elhott: 
Q. Would that include fertilizer and manure?—A. No. Tilling the soil, 
$15. That is preparing the soil for seeding. Drilling in the beets, $4.50; culti- 
vating the beets, $35; rolling, $3. 


By Mr. Robinson: 

Q. This is for the whole 6 acres?—-A. Yes. Ploughing out $18; Belgian 
labour, blocking and thinning of the beets, $50.80; hoeing, $12.50; lifting ana 
topping, $50.80; drawing the beets, $77. Mr. Wilson had 77 tons and it is based 
on an average of $1 per ton over the whole territory. Mr. Wilson lives right 
alongside the shipping station. It would not cost him that much to deliver his 
beets, but $1 per ton is put down as a general figure for delivering beets over 
the whole territory. Labour, $291.60; seed, 80 pounds at 15 cents, $12; com- 


mercial fertilizer, $19.57. : 
Q. What would that labour include? Is that in addition to the farming, 


hoeing and tilling and all that?—A. That is the total for ploughing, tilling and 
seeding, and the Belgian labour, $291.60. That is the total of those items. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. You add to that the seed, the fertilizer, is that right, to the $291.60? 
—A. Yes, the seed, the fertilizer and rent. 
Q. What is the rent?—A. 6.35 acres at $8 per acre, $50. 


By Mr. Bouchard: 
Q. Did he use farm manure?—-A. Well, he has not put that in here. 


By Mr. Hammell: 
Q. Was it commercial fertilizer?—A. Yes. 
[Mr. J. L. Dougherty.] 
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By Mr. Bouchard: 
Q. $19 for commercial fertilizer is not very much.—A. These are the 
figures I have got from the farmer. That is a total cost of $373.17. The total 
receipts were $488.05. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Tons?—A. No, dollars. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. Seventy-seven tons?—A. Yes. That leaves a profit of $114.88. 


By Mr. Bouchard: 

Q. The manure will take the whole profit. He is supposed to use at least 
ten to fifteen tons an acre.——A. Well, sometimes your clover ploughed down 
takes the place of that organic matter. There is something here I would like 
to point out. Mr. Wilson has not charged anything for the depreciation of his 
machinery, an expensive beet drill, a beet plough, wagons which he has to keep 
up in good shape, good horses and harness, nor has he charged anything for 
management. . 


By Mr. Robinson: 

Q. Was that price per ton fixed in advance. Did he agree to that before 
he started in?—A. Yes. That is a contract price based on the sugar content 
of the beet. There is another matter I wish to draw your attention to. Mr. 
Wilson’s beets tested over 16 per cent, according to this contract. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. This contract was last year’s contract?—A. This contract was last year’s 
contract. They tested over 164 per cent. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Is that high or low?—A. It is higher than the average. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. What is the average, Mr. Dougherty?—A. Well, according to the infor- 
mation I have, 15 per cent is counted a good average. 


By Mr. Robinson: 


Q. The factory makes this test and the farmer has no check on the test?—- 
A. He has the statement from the company. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. How much difference in the price would it have made if they were 
tested at 15, the average?—A. If Mr. Wilson’s beets had tested at 15 per cent, 
it would have reduced his profits to $50.33, and Mr. Wilson had over 11 tons 
per acre. 


By Mr. Milne: 

Q. Is that a small yield?—A. It is above the average. According to this 
Ontario Bulletin statistics for 1920, the average for Essex, Kent and Lambton 
is given as approximately 13 tons, but that is wrong, as far as I know. I think 
that must be an estimate, because the average is more like 9 tons, and there are 
figures on record to bear out that statement, but as I said, my time was very 
short yesterday, and I had not it with me. Taking Mr. Wilson’s figures of his 
Cost of production and a 15 per cent beet, it is a good average, and taking 
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nine tons of beets on an average over the whole territory, and that is what 
we have to work on, the average, there would have been a loss of $29.67, accord- 
ing to last year’s contract. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. On Mr Wilson’s 64 acres?—A. Yes. 

Q. Mr. Dougherty, do they not use more fertilizer than you have given 
us there? They must have used valuable manure?—A. It would not be neces- 
sary if they had ploughed down clover. 

Q. Is that a common practice of Mr. Wilson’s?—A. He uses a lot of manure, 
because he has a big stock. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. What is the largest percentage of sugar you get? Fifteen per cent is 


about the average, is it not?—A. They do not average 15 per cent every year. 
Q. What would you consider a high average? 


By Mr. Bouchard: 


Q. Do you get 20 in some cases?—A. They have run up, I think, as high 
as 20 per cent, 19 and 20. 


By Mr. Elliott: 
Q. Has the grower any influence over this test by way of cultivation? Can 
he increase that test in any way? 
Mr. Sates: You mean the amount of sugar? 
Mr. Ex.iotr? Yes: 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Does it depend entirely on problems, or can a man manufacturing beets 
get a little more sugar by putting in better manure, or ploughing or what?— 
A. Do not take this as evidence. 

Q. Experts are allowed to give opinions. Sometimes they are taken with 
a grain of salt and sometimes with two grains.—A. Well, the grower, I think, 
has very little influence on the sugar content of the beet other than keeping his 
land in good condition and cultivating it properly. 

Q. You have a smile on your face. You have a thought at the back of 
your head. Let us have it—A. No, I want to be quite frank, but I have not 
any evidence to back up these statements. Anything that interferes with the 
gradual development of the beet, the gradual growth of the beet, like dry 
weather, I think would have an influence on the sugar content of the beet. 


By Mr. Elliott: 
Q. Will sunshine have any influence?—A. Yes, you have to have sunshine 


for sugar to form in the beet. 
Q. Will excessive moisture affect the beet?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Would that lower it?—A. It will lower it at the time of your lifting. 
Q. And excessive moisture.—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Robinson: 

Q. Is there any question of the accuracy of the test. The factory does all 
the testing and they take one man’s tests, 16 per cent, another’s, 18 per cent, 
and somebody else, only 12 per cent. Is there any question of the accuracy 
of their test?—A. I think possibly the companies want to be fair, but there 1s 
always complaint on account of the farmers not having a check on it. 
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By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Would you suggest a Government tester for that purpose? 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I suppose it would depend a good deal on who would have to pay for it. 
If the farmer would have to pay for it, you would not be quite so sure as to 
its wisdom. Is that what you are cogitating about?—-A. No, gentlemen, it is not 
that, but in my humble opinion because the beets are coming in so fast there 
that I cannot see how the tests can be all put through and put through accur- 
ately, and the growers complain along that line, and they feel that a contract 
based on a flat price with a bonus, according to the price of sugar, is more fair, 
and they are quite satisfied to take that form of contract. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. You have stated that cultivation has very little effect and yet we know 
this, that in the same district, perhaps, farms side by side with the same climatic 
conditions, the same sunshine, the same rainfall, there is a great variation in 
the test of these beets. Can you account for that other than the statement you 
made?—A. If I made that statement, I would want to modify it. I think the 
best results would be attained by good cultivation and keeping your soil loose. 
The mulch on top has a considerable influence on the moisture content of your 
soil, and it is my opinion that there would be a difference in test between soils 
kept in that good tilt and soil which had been neglected, so that the poor farmer 
might possibly get a lower sugar content, but these things have not been proven. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Have the Experimental Farms not made investigations to demonstrate 
the best way of growing beets?—A. They have made tests, but I do not think 
there is anything on record to show the difference in sugar content between a 
soil well kept and a soil poorly tilled. : 

Q. After all, that is what you are trying to get at in growing beet root sugar, 
to try and get sugar with the most sweetness in it?—A. Your tonnage has con- 
siderable to do with the yield to the farmer. 


By Mr. Robinson: 
Q. What would the factory want. Would they want the beets to test high 
or low?—A. Well, it would be to the advantage of the factory to have a high test 
in the beet. I do not think the factories want to sacrifice tonnage too much. 


By Mr. Sales: 
be Q. Is not the soil in some districts better for beet growing, than others?—A. 
es. 


Q. There would be a considerable difference in the sugar content on that 
account? 


By Mr. Elliott: 
Q. Like light soils compared with heavy soils. 


By Mr. Robinson: 


Q. Yes, or black loam compared with clay.—A. It is generally accepted 
muck soil gives a low sugar content and a fairly heavy clay gives a better 
testing beet, but I am told that the Dominion Sugar Company on some of that 
really low muck soil last year got some high testing beets, which upset their 
experience in the past, so that these things do not always work out. 
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By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Was it a dry season last year?—-A. Yes, it was dry. In fact, the beets 
on the light soil were higher considerably; it was a sandy soil. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. So that the recommendation you have to make, is a flat rate? 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. The commercial fertilizer applied on that black loam would have a con- 
siderable effect on the quality of the beet, would it not?—A. It should, but 
rainfall has considerable to do with that. If you put the fertilizer on in the 
rich and dry season, you will not get any good result from it. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Does your association represent beet growers pretty generally?—A. Yes. 

Q. Has your association had any conference with the Dominion Sugar Com- 
pany with regard to testing?—A. Not in regard to testing. 

Q. In regard to any of the conditions which have existed or complaints 
that the growers have had?—A. Yes, gentlemen. 

Q. What was the matter discussed at those conferences?—A. “On January 
31, 1918, in the afternoon, the representative of the Dominion Sugar Company 
met the executive of the Beet Growers’ Association, and after considerable dis- 
cussion agreed to give the growers the price asked for, namely, $9 per ton, guar- 
anteed on an $8 basis for sugar and a raise of $1 per ton as sugar raised above 
$8. The Director promised to do everything possible to assist the company to 
secure large acreage. A very friendly feeling now exists between the representa- 
tives of the company and the members of the association.” 

Q. That meeting was at the time of the contract for the beets?—A. Yes. 
That was the first time that the executive of the Association and the repre- 
sentatives of the Dominion Sugar Company got together and agreed on a set 
price. 

Q. That was in J918i— A, Wes! 

Q. The whole subject of the conference was the matter of buying beets, or 
agreeing on the price?—A. Yes. 

Q. Were any of the other points of difference discussed at that meeting, 
between the growers and the farmers?—A. No, not at this meeting. 

Q. At any later meeting? 

The Cuatrman: Mr. Houson, are you able to hear the replies of the witness? 
If not, we would be glad to have you come forward. 

Mr. Hovson: I can hear quite clearly. 


The Wirness: I do not think that the other matters were taken up, except 
labour. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Except what?—A. Except labour. It was difficult for the company to 
get labour during the war. There was considerable dissatisfaction. It was 
difficult for the refiners to secure labour, and the farmers could not get labour 
when they required it, and sometimes lost some on their beets, but as I stated 
gentlemen, all along there have been complaints, but I think the reason for those 
complaints is this, that the growers have heard reports that the company was 
making big money, and they felt that they were not being let mm on that, as they 
should. 

Q. Was the company making money with cane sugar or with beet sugar?— 
A. I am not prepared to say, gentlemen, we have not the facts. 
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Q. From your Minute that you read there, you stated that there existed 
now—you used the word “now”, a friendly feeling between the growers and 
the company. At any time did you ever have any other than a friendly feeling 
with the company ?—A. No, I would not say so, but you know farmers are liable 
to express their feelings. As far as the executive was concerned, there would 
be nothing gained by— 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The feelings the farmers were likely to express, were they feelings of 
affection for the refiner? You say they were expressing their feelings. Were 
they feelings of affection, of irritation or of resentment?—A. I would say they 
were feelings of dissatisfaction, because they did not have the facts. 

Q. Because they did not have the facts?—A. Because they did not have the 
facts. 

By Mr. Sales: 

Q. How often does your Association meet, Mr. Dougherty?—A. At the 
present time, once a year. 

Q. One annual meeting, is that the idea?—A. One annual meeting. 

Q. You have how many members in the Association?—A. Well I will 
give you the facts there, gentlemen. I have been trying to give you the facts 
all along. When the farmers secured a good price for beets in 1919 and 1920— 
it may have been 1920 and 1921, I am not sure yet, they were in glee. 

Q. The membership dropped off?—A. It is only a voluntary organization. 

Q. Is there any membership fee?—-A. There was a membership fee of $1 
a year, but that is left with the local secretaries to collect, and some of the 
local organization pay the fees and some of them do not. 

Q. Do you still count’ them as members?—A. We count them as members 
when they come in and pay their fees. 

Q. What was your membership in 1916, paid up?—A. I never had a roll 
of the membership. That was left entirely with the local secretaries to collect. 
It started at 25 cents per member. ‘Then is was raised to 50 cents, the member- 
ship fee, then raised to $1. 

Q. So you have no record of the membership?—A. I have no record of the 
membership. 


By Mr. Hammell: 
Q. Was there much money collected at any time in one year? 
Mr. Satxs: It is the old job of trying to organize the farmer. 
The CuarrMan: It is a hard job. 
Mr. Satzs: It is the worst job I ever had in my life. 
The Witness: We never received over $250 a year. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Now, your membership at these annual meetings, is that a membership 
by delegation, or can anybody come?—A. It has generally been left pretty open 
to the beet growers. 

Q. You do not get my point. You have locals with so many members. 
Do you say that a local having 20 members can send in one or two delegates, 
or are they elected in that way at all?--A. No. 

Q. That is, it is simply a meeting of the beet growers, and anybody can 
come in, whether he is a delegate or not?—A. There was some discussion at one 
time of limiting it to delegates. 
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_  Q. You find your membership decreases when there is dis-satisfaction and 
in good times it increases?—A. Yes. 
Q. We had the same experience in the west. 


By Mr. Elliott: 

Q. Coming back to that statement of that gentlemen which you got regard- 
ing his production, because I notice that he had almost 64 acres, the total cost 
of labour, which I should judge includes thinning twice, put down at $50.80 for 
six acres, which is about $4.00 per acre.—A. No, there is $50.80 for the thin- 
ning and $50.80 for lifting and topping and $12.50 for the hoeing. 

Q. That is what the factory would charge you for the labour they provide 
for those three processes?—A. Yes. 

Q. What was the sum of this?—A. $114.10. 

Q. It is $50.80, $50.80 and $12.50? You have two $50.80?—A. Yes. 

The CuairRMAN: How does it strike you? Is it a high or a low labour cost? 

Mr. Exuiorr: That strikes me as very low. That is what the factory 
would charge him for the work. It strikes me as being a low labour cost. 

The CuatrMan: Very possibly that is the cost of labour, and perhaps he 
did not put in his own time. 

Mr. Exxrorr: This would include work done by his employees of the sugar 
factory. 

Mr. Rosinson: What does the Committee propose? 

The CuarrMan: I do not know what suggestion the Committee can make 
to better the situation. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Do you think there should be some arrangement made with the refiners 
so that if you are not satisfied with the test, you could call in a Government 
tester and inspector and have it tested?-A. That would be adding more 
expense. It would have to come out of the farmers’ pockets? 

Q. I do not think the Government inspector charges much. It would not 
cost very much money to have these tested. 

Mr. HaMMeE Lu: In the lumber business, what are called Government scalers, 
when the farmer sells a certain amount of rough logs to the company, the com- 
pany would send in their scaler, if they are dissatisfied with the scale. They 
have the option of calling in a Government scaler to check the figures of the — 
company scaler. Would not something in connection with that same principle 
work out in relation to beets, if the farmer were not satisfied with his tests as 
received from the sugar company then let him call in the Government chemist 
or tester—A. It would be no use calling in a man afterwards. That man 
would have to be there at the time that the test was conducted. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. So he could take another beet out of the same car?—A. No, he would 
have to be there to verify the test that was made, and one man could not do 
that in my opinion. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Does not your executive ever meet and consider what should be done 
among the beet growers? 
The CuarrMan: I think we might call Mr. Houson. 
The Wirness: I want to make a statement now, which I made before. The 
question has been one of not knowing the facts, and the executive never had the 
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facts before them. We do not know whether the company should be required 
to put the facts up. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Do you know whether the grievance is real or imaginary?—A. We know 
it is real, but it has just been a question of see-sawing between the growers and 
the company, and there was entire satisfaction that year, when they got the 
$9.00 contract on $8.00 sugar, but before that, we had met a couple of times that 
year in mass meetings, and the growers themselves did not know what they 
wanted, because they did not know what the company was making, because 
they were only relying on reports, and there was a resolution put through at 
that meeting, authorizing the executive to accept a $7.00 minimum. In the 
meantime, one of our executives had got a Michigan contract which called for 
$9.00, and that was a reasonable demand, as a $9.00 minimum that year. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Did you get the $9 after you demanded it?—A. No. 
Q. They wanted to give you $7 first?—-A. No. The growers themselves had 
authorized the executives to take a minimum of $7. 
Q. Had the company offered anything at all?—A. I think not, at that time. 


By Mr. Robinson: 


Q. Then they offered nothing?—A. In other words, the executive of the 
association practically sold the entire beet crop that year. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. And they got $2 more a ton for it, because one of them had been lucky 
enough to get some information that the Michigan growers were getting $9?—A. 
That helped them to get it, because they had the contract right there. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. You are satisfied with the basis of that contract? 
The CHarRMAN: I do not think you have started the contract of 1923. 
The Witness: The growers, as far as I could observe in talking with them, 


are quite satisfied with the contract based on the minimum and a bonus accord- 
ing to what sugar sells at. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. What you want now is proof from the company as to what amount they 
make from the beet, and the price of the sugar?—A. They would require that, © 
if the percentage is included in the contract. The percentage of the sales, the 
bonus, is not included in this year’s contract, but the growers did not demand 
that. Of course a man close to the refinery can deliver his beets right to the 
refinery. If his beets test up high, he likes to sell them on the sugar content. 


By Mr. Hammell: 


Q. Is there any tendency on the part of the growers to sell, not on a quality 
basis, but just by the ton, regardless of the sugar content?—A. If they are not 
properly organized, they have to sell according to the contract which is drawn 
up. 

Q. They want that, do they? 


By Mr. Robinson: 


Q. They want a flat rate. Is not that what they wami?—A. That is the 
generally expressed feeling all over the territory, that they wanted to go back 
to the flat contract. 
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By Mr. Bouchard: 
Q. Do you not think it is absurd to get a flat contract? 


By Mr. Robinson: 


Q. Mr. Bouchard asks if the flat rate would not be as good or as wise as 
a scientific or percentage basis——A. Well, the main thing in all business between 
producers and companies, is to have satisfaction as far as possible, and the 
growers would be satisfied—as a rule the great majority of the growers would 
be satisfied with a flat contract and a bonus and discard the sugar content basis 
altogether, because they do not know that the test is actual. 


By Mr. Hammell: 

_ _Q. Would not the same thing apply in the milk industry? I might sell 
it at 2 per cent and my neighbour at 4 per cent. Would it be fair to give a flat 
rate for milk? I might put water in mine. 

_ The Cuatrman: I would repudiate the idea that any member of this Com- 
mittee, over which I have the honour to preside, would do such a thing. 

The Witness: You are discussing two different questions altogether. A 

farmer can have a great influence—. 


By Mr. Hammell: 
Q. Over the sugar content of his beet?—A. No. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. By feeding and by stock, you may increase the butter fat content a great 
deal. 

Mr. Boucwarp: Not at all. That is well demonstrated. 

The CuHatmrMaANn: I thought by using good stock and by feeding well, you 
could. 

Mr. Boucuarp: Just for a period or what? For one week or two, but it 
becomes normal afterwards. It is well demonstrated. 

The CHAIRMAN: JI said the stock. 

The Witness: You can select your stock and influence your butter content 
fat very much. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I suppose this is true, that the beet grower has not the same control 
over the sugar in the beet as the dairy farmer would have on the butter content 
in his milk. Is that right? 

Mr. Boucuarp: I think there is no inducement to improve the sugar con- 
tent if he just stayed at the flat rate. 

The Witness: There is more room for dissatisfaction there. The test 
will vary on soils. There may be two farmers living one alongside of the other; 
there is no evidence to prove that those farmers influence their sugar content of 
the beet at all, other than a general influence 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Will that apply year after year on those two soils?—A. Yes. 


Q. One will be better all the time?—A. Yes. 
Q. That is the one that should grow the sugar beet.—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. Did your association ever sue the Dominion Sugar Beet Company? 
—A. Not the association, but the association backed up a man who did sue 
them. 

Q. The association backed up one of your members who sued the Dom- 
inion Sugar Beet Company?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did he win or lose the suit?—-A. He won it. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. What did he sue them for? Tell us all about it, shortly —A. It was 
one of the years in which the farmers got a big price for the beets. That was 
in 1920, and as you know, if you followed the sugar market, the sugar market 
all summer was away up, around 20 cents. Then it dropped back in the fall 
during the time that the farmers were delivering their beets, and some of the 
farmers felt that they had not been given a correct statement and one of them 
entered a suit. Then the judge awarded 30 cents per ton, but that was at a 
time when the sugar market was very much disorganized. 

Q. Did all the rest of the men get 30 cents a ton on that, or just this one 
man?—A. All of them. 


By Mr. Elliott: 


Q. Do you remember what the aggregate of that amounted to?—A. No, 
I have not the exact figures, because it was around $100,000. 


By Mr. Robinson: 


Q. What was the decision based on? That the company had violated the 
contract, or what? How did they arrive at the decision?—A. As far as I 
know, it was based on an audit by a chartered accountant. 

Q. It almost looks as if you folks should have a joint auditor, as far as 

the beet sugar industry is concerned, so you will know what is being done in 
that country and get a fair proportion. Would that satisfy you?—A. It should, 
if the growers knew exactly. 
_ Q. The amount of sugar produced, the amount of beets, and the amount 
sugar was sold at. Would you live up to your contract on that basis?—A. I 
think if the growers knew exactly what the company was making that they 
could agree on a satisfactory price. 

The Cuarrman: Now, there ought to be some way to establish confidence 
between people whose interests are identical. If one is giving a fair deal to the 
other, their interests should be identical. 

We are very much obliged to you indeed, sir. We are very sorry we gave 
you such short notice, but it was unavoidable. 


Witness retired. 


Cuar.es H. Houson recalled. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I think, Mr. Houson, the Committee will probably get a better idea of 
the situation if you will just take a carload or cart load of beets into your 
factory and tell just what happens to it, how you establish what you are to 
pay the farmer—A. A wagon load of beets is delivered to the factory, and is 
weighed for the gross. 

_Q. Before wet get any further than that; there have come to my ears com- 
plaints that in days gone by—not so much now—but in years gone by you took 
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too much for the tare. Is there anything in that?—A. There is not, sir, 
besause after we have deducted the tare we have always been short between 
ee ee of beets paid for and the amount of beets actually received in the 
actory. 

Q. Your testimony is that, far from your being unjust to the farmer, you 
have been a little unjust to yourselves?—A. We have, and furthermore, com- 
petition at times has made it so. To encourage the obtaining of the beets, 
some of the beet factories in the States have made a very low tare. That is 
to say, they would tare the beets one or two per cent, that is giving the farmer 
any benefit of the doubt of the tare. 

Q. You say you do give the farmer the benefit of the doubt now?—A. We 
always have. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Is there any duty on beets going into the United States?—A. Yes. 
And yet they can compete and pay?—A. They pay 80 cents a ton duty. 
Do you have to compete with them for the beets of the farmers?—A. Yes. 
. And they still pay a duty of 80 cents?—A. Yes. 


LOL 


By the Chairman: 
’. They will pay, of course, to the farmers the same price for beets that 
you do or a little better. Perhaps we have gone a little off the way I started.. 
Take us through your factory along with your beets, and tell us what is done?— 
A, After the beets are weighed, a sample is taken. 

Q. How is that sample taken?—-A. As near an average sample as possible, 
about three beets or four beets to a load. 

Q. Is that enough to give you a fair idea?—A. Yes, it is. We used to take 
more, but that was at a time when we did not test the beets that were delivered 
at the weigh stations. We have quite a big contract: on our hands now, since 
we test every load of beets. I will give you the reason for that later. We had 
50,000 wagons altogether in a season, and we have to make delivery of those 
wagons in about two months time, so that you can understand that we take a 
very very large amount of beets as samples. It is quite cumbersome, so about 
four beets to a load is what we take, sometimes three. 


2) 


By Mr. Ellott: 
Q. That is to a wagon-load?—A. Yes. 
Q. How about a carload?—A. In a carload, we take three individual samples 


in buckets. 


By Mr. Robinson: 

Q. That is, you think it would be better to take an absolute test on a 
small quantity than a poor test on a large quantity?—A. Yes, I do. I will go 
into that later. Then these beets are taken to the tare station, and they are 
tared in this way; we have had beets, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that have 
the entire top on; that is, they have not followed the instructions. Of course, 
that is usually done by new growers or some of the growers who do not seem 
to be very particular. Most of our farmers are careful about that. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Or it may be the carelessness of the men?—A. Probably that is it, the 
carelessness of some of the men they had employed. Then the job is to cut that 
off, then they are washed and the exact amount of tare is learned. Then the 
beets are taken to the test station. They are ground into a plup and by diffusion 
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we get the syrup, and the syrup is tested by the polariscope. This is similar 
to what Mr. Drummond said. These records all go to the office, showing what 
the man’s tare has been. 


By Mr. Elhott: 


Q. Just in this connection, I would like to get this clear, because I think 
it is important. In selecting your beets for testing, do your men make special 
endeavour to get the average beet, or do they take, for instance, a beet on which 
a great amount of tare would take place?—A. They are instructed, and as much 


as I have been in a position to watch the work myself—of course, the 


agricultural work comes under the jurisdiction of our agriculturalist, and he 
instructs all his field men, all his tare men and test men to be extremely 
careful in that regard. We check up quite frequently to see that the averages 
are taken, and our records at the end of the year show that the farmer has had, 
on the average—there may be one or two mistakes or a few mistakes, we are all 
prone to do that, and we have to employ a great number of men in a short time. 
For instance, a great number of our laboratory testing men have to be educated 
boys with a knowledge of chemistry. They are just hired for several months in 
the year. A lot of our weigh men or foremen, we cannot keep them the entire 
year, because the drawing season only lasts about two months. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Let me see if I understand. Do you take three or four beets from the 
wagon-load and wash off the dirt that is on them and weigh that dirt and say. 
in proportion to the number of beets—A. Werfirst weigh the gross. 

Q. Say you take four beets together, and you weigh them?—A. Yes. 

Q. Suppose they weigh 40 pounds?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would they weigh anything like that?—A. No, they would weigh 12 
or 15 pounds. 

Q. Very well; suppose they found there was a pound of dirt in that 15 
pounds. Then, would they say there should be one-fifteenth taken off the whole 
carload to take care of the dirt?—A. Yes, that percentage would be taken off. 

Q. Of course, there is room there, if a man wanted to be unfair, there is 
room there to just pick out three or four beets with fine roots that had been 
in very damp soil with a fine contribution of soil attached to them. There is 
that possibility—I will not say that it actually does happen.—A. There have 
been cases that we have had of our yardman bringing some one of the hired 
help to the office, and we learned that at the bottom of the waggon there would 
probably be a great percentage of mud, especially in wet weather. We have 
to watch that very carefully. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. What is your method of weighing, do you weigh the waggon, and then 
take the beets out, and then re-weigh the waggon?—A. Yes, sir. Now, if that 
explains that situation, I would like to quote you some prices. 

Q. How long does that test take?—A. It is a very short time. 

Q. Five minutes, 10 minutes?—A. I would say about 10 minutes. 

Q. To make that individual test?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Is there any ground for complaint that you are so busy in these few 
tush months of your year that there is possible inaccurracy in testing, to any 
great extent?—A. Not to any extent, I should say. Of course—I think probably 
it would be a good time to mention this—in the United States, that is, in the 
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middle states, in the states of Michigan, Ohio and Wisconsin, they never grow 
on a sugar per cent basis; that is, they do not pay according to the sugar content 
of the beet. They claim that too much labour and work is involved. We at 
one time grew only on the flat rate basis, such as Mr. Dougherty was suggesting 
here, but we feel this way about it, we really consider and in fact experience has 
taught us—there are some conditions about the thing that we do not exactly 
know—but experience has taught us that by proper cultivation the sugar-beet 
can be improved in the sugar content. They have done that on the continent 
of Europe and in Germany, and that is the reason why we commenced growing 
all of our beets or making contracts on a sugar content basis. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is the way it is done in Germany?—A. Yes. 
Q. And I suppose Germany was, before the war, possibly the largest sugar- 
beet country in the world?—A. They are now, and were before. 


By Mr. Milne: 
Q. Might I ask if the farmer was drawing with two or three teams from 
the same field, would you test the sugar content of every load?—A. There is a 
proviso in the contract that if the roads are impassable or there is a breakdown 
or anything like that, that an average of the load can be taken. We do not do 
that except when it is absolutely necessary. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Do you as a matter of practice, test every waggon-load that comes into 
your plant?—A. Yes, we test every wagon-load. 

Q. You heard what Mr. Dougherty said this morning?—A. Yes. 

@. You see how the fact of your being the sole arbiter gives ground—it 
may be quite improper—for suspicion. Is there any way that you can think of 
whereby a dissatisfied farmer could have an independent test? Is that a 
practical thing?—A. Inserted in our contract is the fact that we would appre- 
ciate the farmer to come around to the tare and test room and investigate for 
himself. Now, further, the question never was raised to us, as a matter of fact, 
with regard to whether or not they would like any individual test. I would say 
in that regard that I rather believe that our company would appreciate a chemist 
from the Government laboratories dropping in once in a while; J think that 
would be a good thing. We might not know that he had arrived until he had 
passed his card in at the door, or something like that. 

Q. I do not know anything about chemistry, but it would strike me that 
if I were a farmer going into your laboratory and looking at my beets being 
tested, that if the young gentleman told me, “ Well, Mr. McMaster, there is 
only 14 per cent or 15 per cent in these beets,” I would say I was very sorry, 
but I could not tell whether the experiments he made were correct or not, and 
I would imagine that very few farmers would have the necessary knowledge 
to be able to look at the test being made and say whether it was good or not.— 
A. That is quite right, Mr. Chairman, and with my knowledge of the business 
I will go further than that. Sometimes this has happened, that two waggon- 
loads of beets out of the same field, grown very close together, will show a differ- 
ence in saccharine matter of two per cent. We cannot account for that, but it 
is there, and we simply take the figures as they are. 

Q. But you can see, if there is any possibility of a practical check on your 
work, what a tremendous advantage that would be in gaining the confidence of 
the farmers, would it not?—A. Yes, we want that. As a matter of fact, right 
there also, we have had very, very little difficulty with the farmers in our 
section. With regard to the personnel of the Sugar-beet Growers’ Association 
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and Mr. Dougherty, I think they are a fine lot of men. Mr. Dougherty does 
not grow beets; Mr. French, president of the association, has not grown beets 
for many years, and I do not think he ever grew more than a few acres. There 
are some men belonging to the executive committee that have grown a great deal, 
but personally I have a great regard for them, and I would like to do what 
I can to work in harmony with them. I would like to say that in 1921—I 
think that was the year that we clashed with what is known as the Sugar- 
beet Growers’ Association—. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Why do you say that?—A. In this respect, that by no means all of 
farmers belong to the Sugar-beet Growers’ Association. 

Q. How many patrons have you?—A. In the neighbourhood of 6,000. Of 
course, that number does not grow every year, but we have, off and on, 6,000 
growers. 

Q. In your experience, a man who does not grow sugar-beets, and a man 
who is president of the association, and another man who does not grow very 
much, would they know very much about it?—A. No, I could not say any- 
thing about that. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. Mr. Houson, you have just stated that the sugar content of beets from 
the same field, or from the same load might vary to the extent of two per cent. 
Would that not indicate that some seed is much more suitable, that the content, 
the sugar content, from some seed would be much higher than from others? 
Have you made a test of that?—A. Yes, we follow that up very closely, Mr. 
Sutherland, and we test our seed. For instance, the seed that will grow out 
next year, we have various plots set out throughout the country this year, to 
keep clear of the mangel seed and the poor lots of seed that were throughout 
the country pretty well during the war. This testing situation, I am free to 
admit, has always been, ever since I have been in the business—it is a difficult 
thing to explain—. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Is this a possible explanation, that sugar-beet seed has been ceveloped 
gradually from beets with a much lower sugar content? If that is true, is it 
not a biological law that every little while, if you have developed on an up- 
grade, you have developed anything on an up-grade, you are likely to have a 
throw-back, both in the vegetable world and in the animal world, and that some 
of the beets that do not show the same sugar content may have come from seed 
which might be said to be a throw-back from the state of development. to 
which the seeds as a whole have come to?—A. There may be quite a good deal 
to that. I think there is also something in the time of their coming up; some 
_ of them are probably a little slow in coming up, and before they get very 
strong the sun gets at them and sort of burns them up and dries them out. 


By Mr. Sales: 


_ Q. Can you tell by looking at them? If you see a bunch of beets, can you 
say there is a larger sugar content in this one than in that one?—A. You can 
tell pretty well by the shape of the beet. That is to say in this regard, that a 
beet, a perfect beet, one with just a little point to it in the tail, you can always 
depend upon it pretty much that contains a pretty good sugar content. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. These fellows that are picking out the beets for testing, do you think they 
are on the look-out for the perfect beet?—A. No, sir, our records show that very 


conclusively. We have very good control of our tare. 
s 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Would you be satisfied to have some accountant on behalf of these 
growers go through your books and say that your sugar content was 15 per 
cent, and pay on that basis? 

The CuatrMan: That would not be fair to the farmers. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Because Mr. Dougherty had that idea, the idea of a flat rate—aA. I do 
not know. Of course, this percentage contract requires a tremendous amount of 
detail, and labour, and I believe is giving the growers what they want. I do not 
know. 

Q. But your books would show.—A. Yes. As a matter of fact, they get a 
copy, they get their printed statements; in fact they are hanging up for them in 
the weigh stations. 

Q. I am talking about the amount of raw material that you purchase from 
the farmer. Now, I am talking about the sugar content, the average sugar cor- 
tent from these beets as shown by your books,.and as to whether you would be 
content to have a joint audit on that portion of your business, so that these 
farmers would know exactly what you were paying for the sugar content which 
you obtained from the beets.—A. I cannot see any reason why we cannot follow 
something along the lines of an audit on the test. 

@. As I understand Mr. Dougherty, he said that what caused the complaint 
was that they did not know, they think you are making a lot of money.—A. 
They have never mentioned that matter to us, to my knowledge. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. They are mentioning it now.—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Still, you see, here is a fact. There are 6,000 growers of beets, and this 
so-called association, to use Mr. Houston’s words, has never had more than 
$250 in the shape of fees, which represents a very, very small proportion of the 
beet growers, and consequently you do not take very much notice of it.—A. 
That is so. I was just coming to that point. Up to 1921 we had been, up to 
that time, meeting with them regularly—at least, I will not say regularly, but 
whenever occasion demanded, and that year—the price in 1920 was $12 and 
the sugar market of course was panicky, it went all to pieces, so we met them 
in 1921 and we offered them a $6 minimum. They would not agree to that, 
and demanded or asked for $10 minimum. $10 was entirely out of the range 
of possibility, and by paying a $10 minimum there was no question about it 
we would lose considerable money from the look of the market, so we teld 
them so and they said, ‘“ Well, if you do not pay us $10 a ton, we will not grow 
the beets, and we will tell the farmers not to grow the beets,” so I simply said 
to them that I thought they were unreasonable in that demand. We went out 
and got some contracts; we did not get a full acreage that year by any meaus 
without the assistance of the Beet Growers’ Association, but we, of course, since 
then have not been meeting and comparing notes at all. 
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By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Would you prefer that all these beet growers belonged to that associa- 
tion, so that you could meet their authorized officers?—A. We like to meet tae 
individual grower. 

Q. Why?—A. Because he comes in and talks to us and possibly will sign 
his contract and talk about conditions in general. As I say, we have had very 
few grievances come to our office, and we have a lot of farmers coming in. 

Q. I should think you could do a great deal more good by taking the 
other method of encouraging these men to belong to the association, and going 
out to their meetings where you could talk to 200 members as well as you could 
talk to one in your office. You could get them to use better methods of culti- 
vation and so on. You would hear all the differences of opinion, and create a 
feeling of confidence——A. Yes. As I said before, I consider the personnel of 
the Beet Growers’ Association very fine gentlemen, and they have their views 
and of course we have ours, and if we can talk things over— 


By Mr. Chevrier: 


Q. I suppose there is always this help for you from the viewpoint of the 
manufacturer, that if the farmers want too much for their beets, you turn to the 
cane sugar?—A. Yes, we could possibly do that, but at the same time our busi- 
ness is really the sugar-beet business; that is the business we started in, and 
we have always attempted in every year to get full acreage of sugar-beets. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. So you prefer to deal with the individual farmer, and look on those men 
who try to organize them as a sort of nuisance?—A. We always felt that their 
requests exceeded what we could do. That is about our position. 

Q. I think that is the general attitude of all men who are organized fairly 
well against farmers’ organizations in general.—A. Now, I would like to, if it is 
perfectly satisfactory—I heard Mr. Dougherty— 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is what we kept you here for—A. Mr. Dougherty made the state- 
ment that our price had not been satisfactory. I have some figures here com- 
paring our price with the price that was paid in the State of Michigan for sugar- 
beets, and the manufacturers in the State of Michigan are competitiors of ours; 
they come into Canada and take beets out. In 1913, Michigan paid $5.69 a ton, 
and we paid $5.99. In the year 1914, Michigan paid $5.45 and we paid $5.76. In 
the year 1915 Michigan paid $5.67 and we paid $5.47. In the year 1916 
Michigan paid $6.12 and we paid $6.32. In the year 1917 Michigan 
paid $7.39 and we paid $8.96. In the year 1918 Michigan paid $10 and we 
paid $10.30. In the year 1919 Michigan paid $11.74 and we paid $12.29. In 
the year 1920 Michigan paid $10.08 and we paid $12. In the year 1921—that 
was the year that the Growers’ Association wanted us to pay them $10 as a 
minimum, Michigan paid $6.10 and we paid $7.20. In 1922, Michigan—this is 
the year that the reverse occurred, Michigan paid more than we did. In 1922 
Michigan paid $7 and we paid $5.65. 

Q. It was an awful change from the former practice?—A. Yes, it was, but 
on the whole, there are ten years. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. What was it in 1916? $5.60?—A. $5.67 Michigan and $5.47 Dominion. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you think you have explained to us why that happened?—A. Well, 
when the contract was taken sugar was selling in New York at $1.75 a hundred. 
That is raw sugar, to bring that to the refined state. We have $1.75 New York. 
The duty was then $1.68. The freight in was 34 cents. That would make a 
price of about 5 cents a pound, granulated sugar. 

Q. Wholesale?—A. Well, probably 54 cents wholesale. What I mean by 
that is that wholesale they get 5 per cent discount, so we will make the price 
$5.50. That was a low price and it did look at that time as if the sugar prices 
were going to remain low the whole season. We did not put on a sliding scale 
of prices, because the minimum was $4.50, with an extra dollar for delivery to 
the factory, and it looked at that time as though prices were not going to do 
much better. However they did. The market recovered somewhat in the sum- 
mer, and in the fall it was considerably higher. As a matter of fact, we would 
have paid a bonus voluntarily that year, but unfortunately this time, or just 
about this time, in 1919, the late fall of 1919, and the early spring of 1920 we 
had this tremendous sugar panic. Our contract was based on the quotations 
as they appeared in Willett & Gray’s. Willett & Gray on account of the panic 
discontinued quoting sugar for the first time, which automatically voided our 
contract. 

Q. Automatically voided your contract?—A. Yes, because the price was 


to be the daily net average price as quoted in Willett and Gray’s statistical trade 
journal. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. If Willett and Gray fails, your contract with the farmer is broken?—A. 
Yes. 


By Mr. Elliott: 
Q. Is that stated in your contract?,-A. No, we have auditors now. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That seems to me a most extraordinary situation?—A. The case was 
tried at London and no doubt you could get a copy of the judgment by a local 
judge, Judge MacBeth. He took a great long time before he came to a 
decision. 

Q. He decided it would void the contract?—A. He decided the contract was 
voided. That is as I understand it. I have not got the legal terms for it. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. My objections to that is that there is nothing new there which makes 
these people take it?—A. This case was tried there. In fact, this gentleman, who 
is one of the Beet Growers’ Association, sued us as a test case. We offered to 
let him send in any auditor that he wanted to, and have him audit our books, and 
whatever that auditor said we had obtained for the sugar, we would pay on that 
basis. We offered to pay half of the expense if he would do that, but he did 
not care to do that. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. That would seem to me to be a fair offer?—A. He commenced action 
against us, and the judge—I remember this part of it—he said the plaintiff 
might well have been satisfied with what he had received. The Dominion Sugar 
Company paid him relatively more for his sugar beets than he received for his 
sugar; that the Dominion Sugar Company had been straight and upright in their 
dealings, but according to a technicality in our contract which said that the 
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daily net average price ruled, that they could not take our books according to 
poundage, but only on a unit basis. In other words, if one day we sold one 
pound at 18 cents and the next day we sold one million pounds at 16 cents, each 
would be considered a unit, and the average of the two days would be considered 
at 17 cents. So that is the judgment, and he received the judgment, but he paid 
his own costs, to the extent of 30 cents. As soon as received the judgment, we 
sent out to all the growers at 30 cents a ton— 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. The contracts are drawn up by the companies. In my estimation 
farmers should be in their own organization and they should have a contract 
with them. 


The CHAIRMAN: I cannot commend you too highly for your desire to have 
legal advice, Mr. Sales. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. These contracts are all drawn up. I think the farmers deserve all they 
got. Out of 6,000 only 250 joined the Association. I know what I should think 
about that?—A. I might say our contract since then has called for an audit to 
be made, the auditor to be a reliable firm of chartered accountants and to be 
appointed by the Standard Bank at Chatham, the Manager of the Standard 
Bank at Chatham, jointly together with the Manager of the Candian Bank of 
Commerce. If they cannot agree on an auditor then the appointment to be left 
with the Manager of the Bank of Montreal. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. So that you do not have the choice of the auditor?—A. No. 

Q. You get the two banks to agree?—A. Yes. 

Q. I suppose those banks carry on business largely in this part of the 
world?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are those the farmers’ bankers as well as perhaps your bankers?—A. 
Yes, the Standard Bank of Chatham does a very big farm banking business. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Why did you consent to the banks appointing your auditors?—A. Well 
T felt as though the farmers would be quite satisfied with the appointment, that 
is, they would have confidence in them. 

Q. Have you a large line of credit with those banks?—-A. With one we 
do business. We do business with the Standard, we do no business with the 
Bank of Montreal or the Canadian Bank of Commerce. 

Q. It all depends upon the motive behind the appointment of the auditor. 


Mr. Hammet.: If any chartered accountant is not fair he soon loses his 
charter in Ontario. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. The only other way would be to have an association of growers, who 
would, with the company, have an auditor satisfactory to both of them.—A. 
The difficulty with that is that I have not any way of telling just how many 
growers are members of the executive of the association, and I feel there are 
a lot of them who are not members of the association. I think I have answered 
pretty much all the questions. The beet industry has had quite a hard row 
to hoe. Plants were started at Wiarton, Dresden and Kitchener. Those plants 
have all made assignments. 
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By Mr. Sales: 


Q. I did not catch that last.—They have iailed. 
Q. When?—A. Years ago. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Not under the present management?—-A. The Kitchener plant is one 
that we took over ourselves. We took the Kichener plant from the receivers. 

Q. It was not under your management when it went into the receiver's 
hands?—A. No. 

Q. You took it out of the receiver’s hands?—A. What I was going to 
remark was this, that the industry had not made any big returns. The year 
we had this action against us, we made no money from our beet sugars what- 
ever. 

Q. No money from your beet sugars?—A. No. 


By Mr. Sales: 
How long have you been organized?—A. 21 years. 
And your capital?—A. $1,500,000. 
To begin with?—A. Yes. 


OOO 


By the Chairman: 

Q. All paid in?—A. Originally we were the Wallaceburg Sugar Company, 
with a capital of $500,000. Then we went along from 1901, until—well I just 
forget the year, but it was quite a number of years before we paid any dividends 
at all. We allowed the surplus to accrue and we formed the Dominion. 

Q. What had it accrued to at the time you formed the Dominion?—A. 
$1,500,000. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. When you formed the Dominion your capital was how much?—A. I 
believe it was $1,500,000. 

Q. Did you put in a fresh million dollars, or was that stock represented 
by cumulative profits made by the Wallaceburg?—A. Accumulated profits run- 
ning say ten years. 

Q. But there was no fresh capital?—A. No fresh capital. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. That happened in 1906, the million and a half?—A. I think it was 
1909, if I remember correctly. I have not the figures here. 

Q. What dividends have you been paying since?—A. For some years we 
paid no dividend whatever. During the war I might add quite frankly, we made 
considerable money in cane refined. We did not have much stock on hand when 
the crash came, and it was only a matter of buying for your requirements during 
the war and selling at a reasonable price. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. The other refiners told us that they had large surpluses left on their 
hands when the crash came.—A. Yes. 

Q. That was due to the fact that they were forced by the Government 
through one department or another, or through the Board of Commerce to 
buy, and it was not their fault they were left in the slump with the large sur- 
plus stocks. Were you told to buy?—A. I was not at that meeting. I heard 
of the meeting, and in fact I am quite sure that that did occur. Our company 
at that time was not represented at that meeting, but I did hear of it shortly 
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afterwards, from one member of the Trade Commission or the Board of Com- 
merce, that that had actually happened. 

Q. You were not told that you had to buy the stock up?—-A. We were called 
down before the Canadian Trade Commission several times, and we were told 
to watch out and not have the same condition occur as did occur the previous 
year. There was a dearth of sugar in Western Canada. 

Q. Answer this question if you will: we would like to get to the bottom 
of this thing, because we hear fluctuating reports about the situation?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. You had no accumulation of stock on hand when the slump came, no 
large accumulation of stock on hand when the slump came?—A. We had 
about two months’ supply. That was in the neighbourhood of twenty mil- 
lion pounds. I term that as a small supply, considering the amounts that the 
other refiners had. 

Q. Was there any interest for the other refiners to have more on hand 
than two months’ supply?—A. Only in this way, that they claimed, and in 
fact I believe that claim was justified, that they were to buy—something was 
said at this meeting that they were to buy up, to see that the Canadian trade 
would have sufficient sugar to see them through the year. 

Q. Had you been at that meeting, do you think you would have arrived 
at the unfortunate position the other fellows arrived at?—A. I do not think so, 
particularly for the reason that we would probably have had some more, but 
we would be getting ready for our beet campaign. We have our beet campaign 
coming along in October, so that helped us along in that respect. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. About your earnings? We got away from that. I would like to know. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. Just one other question with regard to these previous points. Did you 
ever receive any communication from either of these two boards to stock up 
with sugar?—A. No. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Now, your earnings, Mr. Houson, if you do not mind, your dividends 
and all the rest of it. We have had gentlemen come here who gave us their 
dividends, and they forget to mention their bonuses. They did not give us the 
right proportion—A. The highest dividend and bonus that we have paid has 
been 18 per cent. This was not a bonus combined. We call them all dividends, 
as far as we are concerned; 18 per cent, we paid in one or two years. Last year 
we paid 16 per cent. 

Q. 16 per cent in 1922?—A. Yes. 

Q. In 1921?—A. 15 per cent, I believe in 1921, or just the reverse. 

Q. In 1920?—A. In 1920 it would be about 18 per cent. 

Q. In addition to these dividends how much have you been carrying as 
reserve?—-A. We carried about altogether, I would say, $1,500,000. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. For reserve?—A. Yes. That was due, as I say, to the cane sugar 
buying. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. To the cane sugar buying?—-A. And selling during the war. 

Q. You mean you bought cane sugar and sold it?—A. Buying the cane at 
the opportune time and bringing it into our refinery, refining it and selling it 
out as refined sugar. 
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Q. Buying in large quantities when it was low?—A. I would say I kept 
two months’ supply ahead all through the war period, but it was on a rising 
market, and we frankly say we made considerable money. 

__Q. 5o that you have doubled your money and in addition to that you have 
paid 15 per cent, 16 per cent, and 18 per cent?—A. Yes, but Mr. Sales you have 
to remember one thing, that is for a long time we were without any dividends 
and compound interest— 

Q. What is the use of talking about going without dividends, when you 
started with $500,000, instead of paying dividends, when you took over the 
other sugar company you have $1,500,000 instead of half a million dollars? 
That is real profit. 

The CHarrMaAN: That is sound conservative business. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Certainly, but he says they went without dividends—-A. We were 
putting the money back into the business to build another refinery with some 
of the earnings. 

Q. You started with $500,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. At the time you took over the Kitchener plant, you had then three 
times your original capital?—A. Yes. 

Q. One and a half million dollars?—A. Yes. . 

Q. Now since then you have again doubled that $1,500,000 by having | 
$1,500,000 in your reserve and in addition have paid 15, 16 and 18 per cent 
profit. That is the statement?—A. Frankly, that is the story. I say we made 
money in connection with our cane sugar refining. 

The CuatrMan: It reflects the greatest credit on the management. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. My suggestion is that you allow these beet growers to go into your 
books, give these beet growers the facts regarding the profits on your beet 
sugar, because as I understand, half of their troubles result from their not 
knowing, and they believe you.are making money. There is the proof you are 
making money, and naturally they think you are making it out of beet sugar, 
and the only thing to do is to enlarge the situation and let the truth be known, 
if you want to gain their confidence. I only make that as a suggestion—A. I 
say as I said before, that we want to have the confidence of the farmer. 

Q. There is just another point I would like a little information on, and 
that is on the Michigan prices and your prices. Now every ton of this beet 
going into Michigan would have to pay 80 cents. When you add 80 cents— 
take 1914, $5.40 Michigan, and your price, $5.70—A. The duty was only 20 
cents at that time. It was changed to 80 cents in the Fordney tariff just here 


two years ago. 
Q. How would the price of sugar correspond in Michigan and in Chatham’ 


—A. It is usually a little lower. 
Q. Lower in Michigan?—A. Yes. 
Q. So that paying the duty practically brings it to the same thing. They 


sell their sugar lower than you do?—A. Yes, they sell their sugars—there have 
been one or two cases some years back where our price was lower, but as a 
usual thing our price is a little higher than theirs. 

Q. About how much?—A. It varies a lot. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What does it run about?—A. I would say in an average of years it 


would vary probably 30 cents a hundred. 
Q. Between the Michigan price and yours, of sugar?—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Sales: 


Q. That would make how much per ton on beets?—A. That would make 
about 60 cents a ton. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You get about ten per cent of sugar out of your beets?—A. Yes, we 
must have about that. 


By Mr. Milne: 


Q. With cane sugar at $5 a hundred, what would beets be worth on the 
same basis?—A. Cane sugar at $5 a hundred pounds? 

Q. Yes. What would beets be worth to make refined sugar, at the same 
price?—A. When sugar is $5 we could not pay over $5 a ton for beets. As a 
matter of fact, we would lose money. I would say we could not pay much 
more than $4 a ton for beets, when sugar is $5. 

Q. You buy sugar cane?—A. Yes. 

Q. If you got the raw sugar at $5 per hundred pounds, would you be paying 
$5 a ton for beets, about?—A. You say raw sugar at $5? 

Q. Yes—A. Just what is your question? 

Q. How much could you pay for beets before it would be cheaper to make 
it all from the raw sugar, that is, the cane sugar? The point I am getting at 
is—— 


By the Chairman: 


Q. When does it become profitable to use beets?—A. We begin to get a 
margin in between $6 and $7 a ton. 

Q. That is to say when your raw sugar goes up to between $6 and $7 a 
ton, it is worth while turning your attention to beets?—A. Yes. 

Q. I understand the by-product of the pulp is used as cattle feed—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any by-product?—A. The only other by-product is molasses. 

Q. This molasses from beets is like the molasses from sugar cane?—A. No, 
it has quite an odour; that is, I mean to say it has not got the flavour. 


By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Is the feeding vale the same of molasses and of beet sugar?—A. My 
word there is “flavour”. It has not the flavour the cane molasses has. I used 
the word “ odour” wrongly. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You say you sell to the retailer, I understand?—A. Yes, we sell to the 
retailer, the wholesaler and the manufacturer. 


i ee You will sell to anybody who buys in sufficiently large quantities?— 
. Yes. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. Could a number of farmers wanting to procure sugar buy it from you?— 
1 ag you have got a store and doing business; if you have a place of business 
organized, we will sell you. I do not think it is fair for a man in a legitimate 
business to sell the consumer. 

Q. I want to give you another thought, if I might. You people always look 
on the farmer as a consumer. Have you ever thought of the farmer as a producer, 
producing for export, that in order to produce for export and compete in the 
markets of the world, he must get close to the source of his raw material, which 
18 Sugar, in your case, flour, fuel, wire, all these things which can be handled 
in bulk?—A. Yes. 
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Q. And if he is to be put on fair terms, he should buy his material as 
cheaply as he possibly can?—A. That is quite right. 

Q. Have you ever thought of him from that angle?—A. I have, yes. 

Q. How would you like somebody to interfere between you and your raw 
material and take 35 per cent out of every dollar and handicap you until you 
could not possibly produce?—A. I do not know. It is a serious matter when 
you cannot produce. 

Q. That is just exactly the situation. That is why we claim in our bulk 
of materials, where we are prepared to take carload quantities and pay the cash, 
we should be allowed the privilege of doing so. Never mind the so-called legiti- 
mate channels of trade. Otherwise you are going to put us out of business, 
and you do not want to do that. Why should I take six sacks of sugar—I will 
buy six sacks of sugar at a time—why should I pay cartage from the railway 
car to the grocer’s store and then go and pick it up again, when I can take my 
own wagon right up to the railway car and take it home?—A. As far as our 
organization is concerned, we are willing to sell anyone who is organized in any 
line of trade. For instance, if you have a wholesale or a retail store or an 
organization of that kind, we will sell you. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. But, Mr. Houson, what economic reason has a manufacturer to endeavour 
to maintain a more expensive mode of distribution, when a cheaper mode of 
distribution presents itself? Here are a number of farmers, say, who collectively 
buy a car of sugar, what right have you to refuse to sell them, because they 
did not happen to have a store?—A. There is quite a lot of argument to just 
what you say, but I do not recall anyone soliciting us on carload business in 
that way. As a matter of fact, I do know that they do sell what they call 
U.F.O. stores in Toronte. 

Q. 1 suppose when you started to do that you had considerable objections 
from some of your shareholders?—A. We are not just in the same position as 
regards our wholesale connection as the other refiners. We fall back on the 
retail trade or fall back on someone if they are not going to take our goods. 

Q. Did you have any protests from the retailers when you started?—A. Yes, 
we did. As a matter of fact, we were waited upon by their association. 

Q. Let me put this to you as I put it to Mr. Benson of the Edwardsburg 
Starch Company the other day, that due to the geographical condition in Canada, 
a relatively small population, stretching across in a comparatively narrow line 
across the whole of the continent, our costs of distribution are inevitably high 
and if our consumers, especially our farmer consumers are going to be able to 
make a decent profit, with this cost of distribution on these commodities, it 
seems to me an unwise thing for wholesalers, for manufacturers, to be kept 
within old channels of trade when newer channels of trade, offering some saving 
to the people, presents themselves. Is there not a great deal in that argument? 
—_A. There is a great deal in that argument, and I can only say that I think 
we have helped that cause along. 

Q. I would iust say to you in the words of the Good Book, “ Be not weary 
in well-doing. Be just and fear not.” 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Is the Merchants Consolidated on your jobbing list?—A. I was wonder- 
ing that point myself when you spoke of it. Of course, we have so many 
accounts I cannot keep in touch with all of them. It runs in my mind that they 
are not. If they are not and want to buy our sugar, we would sell them and be 
very glad to accommodate them. 
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Q. You have a jobber’s list, a wholesale grocer’s list?—-A. The wholesalers 
get 5 per cent. 

Q. A retailer’s list. What advantage does the wholesaler get?—A. The 
jobber is the same as the wholesaler. The jobber and the wholesaler is the 
same. 

Q. They get 5 per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. You would be willing to place these wholesale warehouses owned by 
those retailers on your jobbing list?—-A. They would be buying in carlots? 


By the Chairman: 


Q. They buy in wholesale quantities, and pay on the same basis as other 
people?—A. That would be wholesale business, and the wholesale business gets 
5 per cent. 


By Mr. Sales: 


Q. You remember Mr. McConnell answered yesterday the same question. 

—A. I do not recall that situation, but however, I will say this, that the proof 
is that if you give me an order now, I will take it. 
_ Q. If a bunch of farmers got together and sent you an order for a car, 
with the cash, you would send it too?—A. I will say this, that I will sell that 
Merchants’ consolidated right now, but you have to give me a little time to 
think the farmers’ standpoint over. I mean the individual farmer. 

Q. I will give you this idea. We have very large threshing gangs, 12 or 14 
men, as high as 20. Do you think a man engaged in that line of business should 
_ be forced to go and pay tribute to wholesalers or retailers, or should he be 
allowed to buy in wholesale quantities, the same as anybody else?—A. It would 
be much better for him to buy in wholesale quantities. 

The CHARMAN: We are very much obliged to you for your waiting over 
and helping us this morning. 

The Witness: I am very pleased, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, to come 
here and try to explain anything away that it is possible for me to explain. 
I hope I have accomplished something and I am very very pleased and thank- 
ful to hear from the gentleman to the right (Mr. Elliott) with regard to that 
notice in the paper. I knew there was some misunderstanding or slip. 


Mr. DovucHerty: May I be allowed to explain something? 
The CuatrMan: I will give you five minutes. 


Mr. DovucHerty: I am coming back to the statement that the farmers 
did not have the facts and that was the cause of dis-satisfaction. Now, in 
regard to the question which was raised as to why I was acting as Secretary of 
the Beet Growers’ Association, and Mr. French, the President. At that time 
I was not growing beets. I think at the time our Association was organized, 
Mr. French was growing beets. I was the representative of the Ontario Depart- 
ment: of Agriculture, and it was convenient for the farmers to use me as 
Secretary. I never got anything for my services and I tried to be fair to all 
parties 

The CHamrMAN: I am sure of that. 


Mr. Dovcuerty: I did not agitate in any way. The fact that our mem- 
bership was not larger was due to the fact that farmers as a rule do not know 
the advantage of being thoroughly advertised, and we had no men out in the 
field organizing the farmers, but when it came down to the lawsuit—the Minute 
book was in London at the time, and I put down the money received from the 
individual farmers, and it was all the way from 50 cents to $50.00, over $3,000. 
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By Mr. Sales: 
Q. Collected from the farmers? 


Mr. DoveueErty: Collected from the farmers, so they were certainly behind 
the organization at that time. Then in regard to the question as to whether 
the farmer is receiving what he should or not for the beets, that question has 
always been under discussion. Well, take Mr. Wilson’s figures. He received 
$488.05 from his 64 acres of beets. His beets tested 164 per cent, and accord- 
ing to the best information I could secure, the company would have $1,535.68 
for their share., 


Mr. Sates: That is 77 tons of beets? 
Mr. Doucuerty: Yes. That is over three times what the farmers received. 
Mr. Sates: You mean they received that in sugar? 


Mr. Dovguerty: Yes. That is, I have figured that on a basis of 277 
pounds to the ton. 


The CHatRMAN: 277 pounds? 
Mr. Dovauerty: 277 pounds of sugar to the ton. 
The CHarrRMAN: Mr. Houson says 200. 


Mr. Doveguerty: Mr. Houson, I think, will agree with me that the average 
accepted figures is 240. 


Mr. Hovson: Our extraction has ranged from 170 to 230 pounds. 
The CHairMAN: Is 200 pounds a fair average. 
Mr. Hovson: A fair average. 


Mr. Dovenerty: That is not in accordance with the Government reports 
we have. 


The CuHairMAN: What Government reports? 


Mr. Dovauerty: Perhaps I am not right in saying the Government reports. 
You take the journal published by Mr. Palmer in the United States, who I think 
was employed by the Beet Companies, he sets an average at 240, according to a 
report which Sir George Foster, I think, put out in 1920, if you take the total 
tonnage of beets, and the total pounds of sugar, it figures out at practically 
260 pounds per ton. 


Mr. Boucuarp: It was a very dry year. 


The CHAIRMAN: In fairness to the Committee, after having given you 
ample opportunity of placing everything before us, you are bringing forward new 
matter, and in fairness to Mr. Houson we will have to hear him again, because 
you are contradicting him. 


Mr. Sates: That 77 tons you say results in 150 what? Dollars? 

Mr. Doucuerty: $488.05, the farmer received. 

Mr. Sates: The company? 

Mr. Dovcuerty: At 277 pounds of sugar to the ton, that would bring 
$1,535.68. 

Mr. Sarzs: This is your price on the sugar sold at $7.20. 

Mr. DouaHerty: Yes. 

Mr. Sates: At the same time? 

Mr. Doucuerty: Yes. I think that was the price received that year. 

Mr. Sates: 277 pounds per ton? 

Mr. DoveHerty: Yes. 

Mr. Sates: That is not right. 
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Mr. DoveuertY: It is 16 per cent sugar. 

Mr. Sates: Alright. 

Mr. Dovcuerty: I am open to correction on that. 

Mr. Sates: We will give Mr. Houson an opportunity on that. 


Mr. DoucHerty: Pardon me, before taking my seat. I think that Mr. 
Houson admitted at the time of the trial that Sir George Foster’s figures were 
according to their findings that year. 

The CuArrmMaANn: Mr. Houson, would you come forward? You have heard 
what Mr. Dougherty said. Have you any light to give us on the matter. 

Mr. Hovuson: That is regarding extraction? 

Q. First of all, regarding extraction?—A. Mr. Dougherty made the state- 
ment that these figures were secured by a gentleman named Wilson. Take the 
Ortario records, or at least the United States records, California and Colorado 
and those sections of the country get a very, very high sugar content, running 
to 16 per cent, 17 per cent and 18 per cent, and the saccharine quality is of such 
a nature that they get a very much higher extraction than in Michigan or 
Ontario. I should say they lose only about 50 per cent of the amount we lose 
in extraction. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. On the oath you have taken, is your average extraction about 200?—A. 
Our average extraction is about 200. 


By Mr. Bouchard: 


Q. How does your average compare with the average in Michigan?—A. 
Our average runs just about the same. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Were there some figures given in one of the Department of Commerce 
reports, stating that the average was 277?—A. No, sir. 

Mr. Dovcuerty: No, that was 260. The total tonnage was given and the 
total pounds of sugar. I was of the impression that you admitted that that 
report of Sir George Foster’s was correct. 

The Witness: No, if there was any such report it has been a typographical 
error. 

By Mr. Sales: 

Q. To clean this up, take that 77 tons of sugar at 165 per cent; what would 
your extraction be?—A. 164 per cent would be about—. 

Q. 210 or 220?—A. About 240. 

Q. 240 pounds?—A. Yes. 

Q. How much sugar would that produce, 240 pounds?—A. That is 240 
pounds of sugar to the ton. 

Q. From the 77 tons you bought from Mr. Campbell, or Mr. Wilson?— 
77 tons at 240 pounds. 

Q. Yes?—A. That would be 18,480 pounds. 

Q. Now, at $7.20—is that a fair price for sugar at that period?—A. I 
really do not know when this transaction took place. 

Mr. Doucuerty: That is last year’s figure, $7.20 is what you paid. 


The Wrrness: Yes. I really do not know what this is at all. 


By Mr. Sales: 


_ Q. Never mind that. Here is the amount of sugar you got; here is the 
price you sold your sugar at in 1922?—A. Yes, $7.20. 
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Q. How much would the company get for these 77 tons which it received - 
from Mr. Wilson?—A. I see what you are driving at now. 

Q. Less your cost of production and profit and so on?—A. I have the two 
Wilsons mixed up, I thought you meant the Wilson in New York that Mr. 
Doherty alluded to. 77 tons of beets, 164 per cent would bring 240 pounds— 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Our calculators have here made it that the farmer got $488.05 and 
that the refiners got $1,830.56, and then the ditference between what the farmer 
got and what the refiner got was $842.51. Then, of course, the refiner would 
have his costs, too—A. We have $2.25 per hundred, operating expenses. Then 
we have the freight also. 

Q. But do you not absorb part of the freight, because you are not on the 
equalized freight system?—A. But this is on the beets we used. At that time 
the rate—these were coming in by the electric line? 


Mr. DouGHERTY: Yes. 


The Witness: We paid $1.10 at that time, against an 80 cent rate that 
we used to have. That is $1.10 a ton, and that would be $84.07 in freights, 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Doyle makes out that your costs of refining would be $412.05, 
which would give you a net profit of $400 odd. There is something more to 
come off that, your freight and your selling expenses?—A. Yes, our selling 
expenses. 

Q. What would that be?—A. About 60 cents a hundred. 

Q. And the freight is how much a hundred?—-A. The average freight would 
be, I presume, about 60 cents a hundred. 

Q. We will call that $1.20 a hundred on both. That is $221.76, leaving you 
a net profit of $208.70. Is that about right?—-A. We made no profit at all 
that year. 

Q. You might possibly have made it at one time?—A. Yes, but we made 
no profit whatever in beet sugar in that year. 


By Mr. Sales: 

Q. Why would not your profits bear the same relation to the beet sugar 
content? This is a high content?—-A. Yes, but we figured 240 pounds there, 
and as an actual fact we only got less than 200. 

Q. You are the man who figured the content on the 164 basis?—A. Yes, 
but that is not our average. We have had beets—we had beets brought in in 
1921 that tested 10 per cent. 

Q. Then apparently this man with the high sugar content was certainly 
a profitable customer?—A. Yes. 

Q. And he did not get all that was coming to him on account of his high 
content?—A. We have to give and take; we get a lot of beets very low in 
content. 


The CuHamMan: That is the whole thing that the agricultural author- 
ities of this country have been trying to insist upon, that milk should be sold 
upon the butter fat content; I should say the same principle applies more or 
less to the beet sugar business. 

I think, gentlemen, we might adjourn now; it is half-past one. We have 
had a very interesting morning. We thank you very much, Mr. Houson. 


The witness retired. 


The Committee adjourned. 
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PMAIBEL No. I 


REGULATION OF MovEMENT oF IMPORTED CATTLE. 
License for Movement From Landing Place. 


1. (1) No imported cattle shall be moved from the landing place at which 
they are landed except under a licence granted by a veterinary inspector and in 
accordance with such condtiions, if any, as may be imposed by the licence and 
with the regulations contained in this schedule. 

(2) A license granted under this provision shall be a license authorizing the 
cattle to be moved either to— 


(a) a market specially authorized in writing by the local authority 
of the district for the purposes of this provision (in this Schedule referred 
to as “an authorized market”’) ; or 

(b) premises (including a slaughterhouse) other than an authorized 
market. 


(3) A local authority may, if they think fit, instead of granting an author- 
ity for the purposes of this provision in respect of the whole of a market, grant 
such an authority in respect of some part of a market, and where a part of a 
market is so authorized the provisions of this Schedule shall, unless the context 
otherwise requires, have effect as though references to a part of a market were 
substituted for references to a market. 

(4) A copy of every authority granted by a local authority for the use of 
a market for the purposes of this provision shall be sent forthwith by the local 
authority to the Ministry. 


Conditions to be Complied with in the case of Cattle in Authorized Markets 


2. (1) Imported cattle which have been moved to an authorized market 
shall at all times therein be kept separate from all animals other than imported 
cattle, and shall not, if part only of a market is authorized for the purposes of 
this Schedule, be permitted, while any such other animals are in the market, 
to enter any part of the market other than the authorized part. 


(2) No animals other than imported cattle shall be permitted to enter an 
authorized market. 


(3) Imported cattle exposed for sale at an authorized market shall not be 
moved therefrom otherwise than under a license granted by a local inspector 
and in accordance with such conditions, if any, as may be imposed by the license 
or otherwise than to premises, not being an authorized market, to be there 
detained in accordance with the provisions of this Schedule. 


Detention of Imported Cattle on Arrival at Premises other than Market 


3. When imported cattle have under a license in that behalf been moved 
to premises other than an authorized market, whether from the landing place or 
from an authorized market, they shall on arriving at those premises be detained 
therein, unless previously slaughtered therein, for a period of six days from the 
date of arrival. 

During the said period the cattle shall not be moved from the said premises 
otherwise than under a further licence to be granted by a local inspector, or 
otherwise than to a slaughterhouse, to be therein detained until they are 
slaughtered, or to a vessel for export. 
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Temporary detention in special enclosures of cattle awaiting sale at market 


4. —(1) Where a licence has been granted under this Schedule authorising 
the movement of imported cattle to an authorised market, the cattle may by 
virtue of that licence, subject as hereinafter provided, be temporarily detained 
in special lairs or other enclosures adjoining or near to the market while awaiting 
exposure for sale in the market: 

Provided that— 


(a) the lairs or enclosures must be lairs or enclosures the use of 
which has been authorised by the local authority for the purpose of this 
provision, and the use of the lairs or enclosures for the purpose aforesaid 
shall be subject to such directions as may be given by or on behalf of 
the local authority; 


(b) the lairs or enclosures must not be used for any animals other 
than imported cattle in course of being moved to an authorised market 
under this Schedule; 


(c) the cattle shall not remain in the lairs or enclosures for a period 
exceeding seventy-two hours. 


(2) If the Minister after making enquiries is satisfied that it is for any 
reason inexpedient or undesirable that any lairs or other enclosures, the use of 
which has been authorised for the purpose aforesaid, should be used for that 
purpose, the Minister may direct that those lairs or enclosures shall cease to be 
authorized lairs or enclosures for the purpose of this provision. 


Provisions as to licences and movement 


5.—(1) A licence granted under this Schedule for the movement of imported 
cattle shall remain in force for a period of five days, inclusive of the day on 
which it is granted, and no longer. 

(2) A copy of every licence granted under this Schedule shall be sent forth- 
with by the veterinary inspector or local inspector by whom it is granted to the 
local authority of the district in which the authorised market or other authorised 
place of destination is situate, and also, where the place of destination is not an 
authorised market, to be occupier of that place. 

(3) Every licence granted under this Schedule shall accompany the cattle 
to which it relates throughout the time during which they are being moved there- 
under, and shall on demand be produced by the person for the time being in 
charge of the cattle to any veterinary inspector or local inspector or police 
constable. 

(4) A licence authorising the movement of imported cattle to an authorised 
market shall be delivered up at the entrance to the market by the person for the 
time being in charge of the cattle to the person appointed by the local authority 
for the purpose of receiving such licences, and every licence authorising imported 
cattle to be moved elsewhere than to an authorized market shall forthwith after 
the arrival of the cattle at the authorised place of destination be delivered up 
at, or sent by post to, the nearest police station in the district by the person then 
in charge of the cattle. 

(5) Imported cattle to be moved under a license granted under this 
Schedule shall, so far as is practicable, be moved by rail, and shall in all cases 
be moved without unnecessary delay and direct to the authorized place of 


destination. : 
(6) Where imported cattle are being moved by rail they shall not, until 
they reach the railway station from which they are to be moved to the premises 
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specified in the licence, be removed from their trucks for any purpose other than 
the purpose of being fed or watered, and then only at some railway station, 
and if removed for that purpose shall not be taken outside the station premises: 

Provided that, nothing in the foregoing provision shall prevent the removal 
from its truck of any animal on account of any injury sustained by it or for any 
other necessary purpose. 


Savings 
6. Nothing in this Schedule shall 


(a) apply to imported cattle intended for exhibition or other excep- 
tional purposes, the landing of which is allowed for the time being by 
the Minister subject to the provisions of Part II of the Third Schedule to 
the principal Act; or 

(b) be deemed to authorize the movement of any cattle in contraven- 
tion of any order of the Minister, or any regulation of a local authority 
prohibiting or regulating the movement of cattle. 


Interpretation. 


7. In this Schedule, unless the context otherwise requires— 


The expression “market” includes a fair-ground or saleyard: o 
The expression “local inspector” means a person appointed by the local 
authority of the district to be an inspector for the purposes of the principal Act: 
The expression “slaughterhouse” means any premises where animals are 
habitually slaughtered. 
fii “ (2) The conditions to be fulfilled for the purposes of this section are as 
ollows:— 
(a) The cattle must before shipment have been marked indelibly in 
such manner as the Minister may prescribe, and must have been shipped 
from a port in the Dominion of Canada; 


(b) The vessel to be used for the voyage must have been inspected 
by the representative of the Minister in Great Britain, or by the duly 
authorized representative of the Government of the Dominion of Canada, 
and found to be suitable and properly fitted and equipped for the humane 
treatment of the cattle during the voyage, and the avoidance of unneces- 
sary suffering by the cattle. 


(c) The Minister must be satisfied— 


(1) that the cattle were for a period of three clear days imme- 
diately before shipment kept separate from other animals, and were 
examined from time to time during that period by a duly authorized 
veterinary officer of the Dominion of Canada, and in particular were 
thoroughly so examined immediately before shipment, and that on 
such examination no animal examined was found to be affected with 
cattle plague, pleuro-pneumonia, or foot-and-mouth disease; 


__ (1) that the cattle were not at the time of shipment affected 
with mange or any other disease which is declared by the Minister 
to be a disease within the meaning of this provision; 


(iii) that, if at any time within twenty-eight days before the 
shipment of the cattle the vessel in which the cattle are brought to 
Great Britain had had on board any animal which had been exported 
or carried coastwise from any port or place in any country other 


than Great Britain or the Dominion of Canada, or had entered or 
3+1173 
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been within any such port or place, the vessel was before the ship- 
ment of the cattle effectively cleansed and disinfected to the satis- 
faction of the duly authorized representative of the Government of 
the Dominion of Canada; 


(iv) that the cattle were during the voyage kept separate from 
other animals and daily examined by a duly authorized veterinary 
officer of the Dominion of Canada, and that on such examination no 
animal examined was found to be affected with cattle plague, pleuro- 
pheumonia, or foot-and-mouth disease; 


(v) that the vessel did not during the voyage enter any port or 
place outside Great Britain; 


(d) The cattle must be landed at a port and at a landing place 
approved by the Minister for the purpose of this section. 


“ (3) Cattle landed under this section shall be detained at the landing place 
at which they are landed and there isolated from all other animals for such 
period, commencing from the time at which the landing of the cattle is com- 
pleted, as may be required for the thorough examination of the cattle by veterin- 
ary inspectors and the issue of licences for their movement, and no cattle shall 
be moved from the landing place unless and until the movement is authorized 
y a licence granted in accordance with the provisions of the Schedule to this 

ct.’ 


EXHIBIT No. 2 


BRITISH COLUMBIA FRUIT GROWERS 


MrmBrrsHip AGREEMENT 
SERIES A (PRESENT MEMBERS OF EXISTING LOCALS) 


The undersigned, being a producer of fruits or of vegetables, and a member 
of the Co-operative Association (hereinafter called the Local) duly incorporated 
under the laws of the province of British Columbia, for the purpose of 
encouraging and fostering production, for stablizing markets, and for co-opera- 
tively and collectively handling the problems of growers of fruits and of vege- 
tables and other pertinent questions, agrees that the Local shall become a 
member of the Co-operative Growers of British Columbia Limited (hereimaiter 
called the Co-operative) a company to be incorporated under the laws of the 
province of British Columbia. 

The undersigned further agrees that the Co-operative shall be the sole and 
exclusive marketing agent for all fruits and vegetables to be packed by or secured 
through the Local. 

In consideration of the premises and for the express benefit of the Local, 
and of the Co-operative, the undersigned further agrees: 

1. (a). That wherever the word “ Grower” is used herein, it means any 
person or persons, partnership or corporation, engaged directly or indirectly, 
wholly or in part, in the production of fruits or of vegetables. 

(b) That wherever the word “ fruits” is used herein, it means all fruits, 
and that wherever the word “ vegetables ” is used herein, it means all vegetables, 
except potatoes grown for certified seed and by Government authority duly 
certified as such, and vegetables grown especially for drying, canning or pickling, 
and except those vegetables especially grown for disposal outside the Co-operative 
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under the terms of a contract between a grower and a duly incorporated vegetable 
commodity association whereof written notice shall have been given the 
Co-operative before the first day of June in any year. 

2. The Local shall (a) become a member of the Co-operative; (b) become 
a party to a Marketing Agreement hereinafter referred to; (c) devote itself 
to the problems of packing fruits and vegetables for its members, and for such 
purposes it shall make a cross contract with the Co-operative providing sub- 
stantially that the Local shall handle, grade, pack, store and deliver, in accord 
with the directions, rules and regulations laid down by the Co-operative, all 
the fruits and vegetables delivered to it under the terms of this contract and 
that the Co-operative shall have the sole and exclusive right to market, sell or 
otherwise dispose of any and all such fruits and vegetables whereof an account 
shall be rendered to the Local, which in turn shall account to the growers for 
the net proceeds thereof. 

3. The Local may include in its membership any landlord or lessor of land 
on which fruits or vegetables are grown (provided such landlord or lessor receives 
all or part of his rental in fruits or vegetables) or any tenant or lessee of such 
Jand. 

4, It is hereby stipulated and agreed that certain real and personal property 
for the purposes of establishing, equipping, and maintaining adequate packing 
houses, warehouses or other plants necessary to handle, pack, warehouse or store 
the fruits and vegetables, the subject of the activities of the Co-operative shall 
be purchased, constructed, leased, or acquired and after acquisition thereof be 
maintained, by a Holding Company to be incorporated under the laws of British 
Columbia, to be known as Co-operative Growers’ Packing Houses Limited, 
which company shall have power to issue first and second debentures in order 
to procure said properties. In each year proportionate deductions shall be made 
from the returns to each grower as is provided for by said Marketing Agree- 
ment. When any part of such deduction shall have been applied as to principal 
in reduction of first debentures, there shall thereupon be issued to said grower 
fully paid-up shares of the common stock of the said Holding Company if such 
grower’s fruits or vegetables are packed in any packing house operated by a 
Local leasing a house or houses owned by the said Holding Company. If his 
fruits or vegetables be packed elsewhere, second debentures shall be issued to such 
grower. The first debentures being retired, the deductions to retire second 
debentures shall then continue to be made but only from those growers whose 
fruits or vegetables are packed in a house or houses operated by the Locals leas- 
ing houses owned by said Holding Company, and there shall thereupon be issued 
to said growers fully paid-up shares of the common stock of the said Holding 
Company. The stock and the second debentures issued shall be of a par value 
equal to the deductions so applied. No stock shall be issued in respect of the 
amount of deductions of less than one dollar. No second debentures shall be 
issued in respect of the amount of deductions of less than ten dollars. 

5. If by the 30th day of March, 1923, Agreements shall have been executed 
by growers of eighty per cent of the fruit tonnage produced in the Okanagan, 
Similkameen, Grand Forks, Kootenay, Salmon Arm and main line district of 
British Columbia, including Lytton and point East thereof, in the form similar 
hereto or otherwise to like effect in that the general scheme hereof is the sub- 
ject thereof, this Agreement shall then, but not otherwise, become operative. If 
such percentage of signature shall not have been procured at said date, notice in 
writing shall immediately be sent to each subscriber at his given address. 

6. As to all matters of fact, in connection herewith, whether percentage 
of tonnage, signatures or otherwise, the certificate of the Chairman and the 
Secretary of the Organization Committee for the proposed Co-operative shall 
be conclusive. 
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1. It is stipulated and agreed that the Marketing Agreement hereunder 


“ol shall be, unless and until altered as therein provided, part and parcel 
ereof. 


MARKETING AGREEMENT 


THIS AGREEMENT made in triplicate this day of 192 
BETWEEN 
of hereinafter called the “ Grower,” of the First Part, 
AND 

nit a body corporate, duly incorporated under the laws of 
British Columbia, with its registered office at in said Province, 
hereafter called the “Local,” of the Second Part, 
AND 


The CO-OPERATIVE GROWERS OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, LIMITED, 
a body corporate duly incorporated under the laws of the Province of British 
Columbia, with its registered office at the city of Vernon, in the province of 
British Columbia, hereinafter called the “ Co-operative ” of the Third Part. 


WITNESSETH: 


1. The grower is a member of the Local and is helping to carry on the 
express aims of the Local, as a member of the Co-operative for co-operative 
marketing, for minimizing speculation and waste, and for stabilizing fruit and 
vegetable markets in the interests of the grower and the public through this and 
similar obligations undertaking by other growers. 

2. The Local is a member of the Co-operative and as such is obligated and 
bound and does by these presents obligate and bind itself to ship or otherwise 
dispose of said fruits and vegetables delivered to it as directed by the Co-operative 
and not otherwise. 

3. The Co-operative agrees to dispose of at the best possible advantage, and 
the grower agree to consign and deliver in the manner, on the terms and under 
the conditions hereinafter set forth, to the Local for the Co-operative, all of 
the fruits, and all of the vegetables, produced or grown by or for him, or in 
which he shall have any interest, at any place in British Columbia covered by 
the activities of the Co-operative or which may be otherwise acquired by him 
during the year 1923 and every vear after continually, provided that the grower 
may give notice in writing of cancellation of this agreement to Co-operative and 
Local at any time before, and with effect from March 1, 1928, and similarly in 
any fifth year thereafter, that he intends to sell or market or consign or deliver 
directly or indirectly for sale or marketing or consignment to any person, firm 
or corporation whatsoever. 

(a) This agreement shall not cover potatoes grown for certified seed and 
by Government authority duly certified as such; nor vegetables grown especially 
for drying, canning, or pickling; nor shail it cover those vegetables especially 
grown for disposal outside the Co-operative under the terms of a contract 
between a grower and a duly incorporated vegetable commodity association 
whereof written notice shall have been given the Co-operative before the first 
day of June in any year. 

4. The grower hereby appoints the Co-operative his sole and exclusive agent, 
and also as the attorney in fact, for the purposes hereinafter set forth, with full 
power and authority in its own name, in the name of the grower or otherwise, to 
transact such business and take such action as may be necessary, incidental, or 
convenient for the accomplishment thereof, coupling such appointment with a 
direct financial interest as the common agent and attorney in fact of all growers 
hereunder, and without power of revocation for the full term hereof; 
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(a) To dispose of any and all such fruits and vegetables in whatsoever way 
it shall judge to be to the best advantage of the grower. 

(b) To pay or retain and deduct from the gross returns thereof such 
growers’ proper proportion of all brokerage, advertising, taxes, tolls, freights, 
legal expense, and all other proper charges such as salaries, fixed charges, and 
general expenses of the Co-operative, and in addition the Co-operative may 
deduct one per cent of the gross selling price of such fruits and vegetables as 
a commercial reserve to be used for any of the purposes or activities of the 
Local and Co-operative. 

(c) In the event of the dissolution of the Co-operative any then unused 
balance of the Commercial Reserve shall be distributed to the Locals in the 
same proportions in which it was contributed. In case of the withdrawal of any 
Local from the Co-operative there shall be paid to said Local from the balance 
at credit of said Commercial Reserve one-third only of its proportionate share. 

(d) The grower agrees that the Co-operative may settle any and all claims 
for damages which may occur to fruits or vegetables during transit or that 
may arise in connection with the exercise of any of the power or authority 
herein granted. 

(e) The grower agrees that the Co-operative shall deduct from all receipts 
for fruits or vegetables sold by it the sum of five cents per box of apples, pears, 
and of crab-apples, and two and one half cents per crate, sack, or other package 
of all other fruits and of vegetables, the same to be applied in reduction of the 
debentures issue and the preference stock of the holding company referred to 
in the Membership Agreement and to be made annually until said debenture 
issue and said preference stock shall have been retired. 

(f) In case at any time the grower shall fail to fulfil on his part the 
provisions of this Agreement, or any of them, or shall fail to deliver the said 
crops to the Local as herein provided, it is further agreed by and between the 
parties hereto that the Local or the Co-operative shall be entitled, without legal 
process, to take exclusive possession and control of said crops, and to harvest, 
pack and market the same according to the terms of this Agreement, or at its 
option, to take any legal action to obtain possession thereof, or to have a 
Receiver appointed with power to take exclusive possession and control of said 
crops and deliver the same to the Local as hereinbefore provided, or otherwise 
to dispose of the same as a Court having jurisdiction in that behalf may direct. 
If possession shall be taken of said crops in any manner by the Co-operative or 
the Local, there shall be retained out of the proceeds derived from the sale 
thereof, in addition to the sums heretofore provided for, all expensés incurred 
in connection therewith by the Co-operative or the Local. 

5. From time to time the grower shall furnish promptly any and all statistical 
data #equested by the Local or by the Co-operative and on the forms provided 
for the purpose by the Local or by the Co-operative. 

6. The grower expressly warrants that he is now in a position to control said 
crops, and covenants to deliver same according to this Agreement, and that he 
has not heretofore contracted to sell, market, or deliver, any of his said fruits 
or vegetables to any person, firm, or corporation, except as is stated at the end 
of this Agreement, and any crops covered by any such existing Agreement shall 
be excluded from the terms hereof to the extent and for the time there indicated. 

7. All fruits and vegetables shall be delivered by the grower at a warehouse 
or packing house of the Local or if specially directed at some other point if no 
greater expense is caused in so doing; such delivery to be made at the earliest 
reasonable time when ready or as directed by the Local. 

8. The Co-operative shall from time to time make rules and regulations 
regarding harvesting, handling, delivering, standardizing, grading, classifying and 
packing fruits and vegetables and other matters pertinent hereto, and shall 
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provide inspectors to enforce said rules and regulations and the grower and the 
Local each agrees to observe and perform such rules and regulations and to accept 
the grading and standards established by the Co-operative. The determination 
of the Co-operative as to grades and standards shall be final. 

(a) The rules and regulations current at any time shall be deemed to be a 
part hereof as though embodied herein. 

(b) The Local by conforming to the rules therefor prescribed by the 
Co-operative shall have the right to pack or box fruits or vegetables under a 
distinctive brand. Any grower who has hitherto packed his own fruits for dis- 
posal through a local or other agency and has used his own packing house there- 
for may continue to use said packing house and there pack his own fruits, either 
under his hitherto established individual or distinctive brand or otherwise, pro- 
viding that before the first day of July in any year said packing house shall have 
been designated to the Local and to the Co-operative and permission to pack 
there be specifically given by the Local and by the Co-operative. In such event 
Fa rules and regulations of the Local and of the Co-operative shall extend 
thereto. 

(c) Any loss that the Co-operative or Local may suffer on account of fruits 
or vegetables of inferior quality or standard shall be paid by the Grower thereof, 
and be deducted from his net returns hereunder, or if it be impossible to deter- 
mine the Grower thereof the Local pool shall bear the loss. 

(d) Fruits or vegetables unfit for shipment must be refused and rejected 
by the Local, and the manager of the Local shall be the sole judge of such 
unfitness. Such rejected fruits or vegetables may not be offered for sale else- 
where by the Grower. 

9. The Grower hereby agrees that the Local may pool or mingle the fruits 
or vegetables of the Grower with fruits or vegetables of a like quality or grade 
delivered by other Growers, and that all fruits and vegetables delivered to the 
Local may be pooled by the Co-operative by grade and variety, and payments 
in respect thereof shall be made from time to time, as rapidly as possible, in due 
proportion, until the accounts of the pools are completely settled, and shall be so 
distributed, not later than the first day of June in the year following delivery of 
such fruits and vegetables. 

10. The Grower further agrees that the Co-operative after making the 
necessary deductions hereinabove provided shall pay over to the Local all 
balances due to said Local in accordance with the variety and grades of fruits 
and vegetables shipped from said Local. The Local shall, thereafter, as soon as 
practicable, pay to the Growers the net balance due to them, after first deducting 
such Growers’ proper proportional share of the total cost of handling, cartage, 
packing, warehousing, loading and all other proper charges, including salaries, 
fixed charges, rents and general expenses, incurred by the Local. 

11. There shall also be retained, if deemed advisable, a reserve fund or 
funds necessary to meet contingencies or the better to enable the Local to 
finance or operate its business; there shall also be retained any moneys due the 
Local for material or supplies furnished or moneys advanced to the Grower or 
any other indebtedness or obligation due the Local, the same to be a first lien 
upon the balance due the Grower by the Local. 

12. If this Agreement is signed by or on behalf of a co-partnership, each and 
every member thereof shall be and be deemed to be a Grower, and in the event 
of the dissolution or termination of the said co-partnership each member thereof 
shall be bound by the terms hereof. 

13. This Agreement expressly covers the crops to be produced on the land 
owned or leased by the Grower located as generally described on the signature 
stub herein below, and in addition expressly covers any and all fruits and 
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vegetables that the Grower may produce or acquire from or on any other land in 
British Columbia covered by the activities of the Co-operative, and more 
particularly defined in the membership agreement, whatsoever during the term 
hereof. 

(a) If the Grower transfers any or all of his fruit or vegetable land or any 
or all the fruits or vegetables owned or controlled by him which are the subject 
of this agreement, to any member of his family by blood relation or marriage, 
or to any trustee for himself, or any such member of his family, any such 
transfers shall be deemed to be a Grower and be bound by the terms of this 
agreement. 

(b) Any transfer made by the Grower to any person, firm or corporation, 
whatsoever, after March 1st of any year, shall be conclusively deemed to be 
made subject to this agreement and all its obligations for that calendar year, 
and the transferee shall be bound by the terms of this agreement. If the Grower 
shall, except as referred to above, in good faith sell or transfer the said lands or 
any part thereof, and give written notice of such sale to the Local and Co- 
operative then this agreement shall be cancelled as to such lands so sold as on 
the first day of March following receipt of such notice. 

14. It is agreed that the Grower may, subject to the terms of this agreement, 
mortgage or pledge his interest in any of his crops, and the mortgagee or pledgee 
may file notice with the Local, and the said Local shall thereupon account to 
the mortgagee or pledgee for the net proceeds of any crop which may come into 
its hands, and after deducting any and all claims and liens which the Local may 
have upon the same, shall remit the balance, if any, to the Grower. 

15. This Agreement although individual in expression is one of a series 
either identical or generally similar in terms and together with all such agree- 
ments comprises one contract. The Local or the Co-operative shall be deemed 
to be acting with regard to all such Growers in all things it or they may lawfully 
do under the terms hereof whether in legal proceedings or otherwise. 

16. Inasmuch as it is now and always will be impracticable and extremely 
difficult to determine the actual damage resulting to the Local and the Co-oper- 
ative should the Grower fail so to deliver his fruits and vegetables, the Grower 
hereby agrees to pay to the Local as liquidated damages for the breach of this 
contract, and not as a penalty, for all fruits and vegetables withheld, delivered, 
sold, consigned, or marketed by, or for him other than in accordance with the 
terms hereof, twenty-five cents per package of all fruits and fifteen cents per 
crate, sack, or other package of vegetables. All parties agree that this contract 
is one of a series dependent for its true value upon the adherence of each and all 
of the Growers to each and all of the said contracts. 

17. The Grower agrees that in the event of a breach or threatened breach 
by him of any provision regarding delivery of fruits or vegetables the Local 
shall be entitled to an injunction to prevent breach or further breach hereof, and 
to a decree for specific performance hereof according to the terms of this 
Agreement, and the parties agree that this is not a contract for personal services 
or demanding exceptional capacity or talents and will be the proper subject for 
i remedy of specific performance in the event of a breach or threatened breach 

ereof. 
_ (a) If any action or proceeding be successfully brought against any Grower 
in respect of any breach or threatened breach of any term or terms hereof, then 
the Grower shall pay the plaintiff in such action or proceeding solicitor and client 
costs and the same shall be included in the Judgment. 

18. In the event of a breach or threatened breach on the part of the Grower 
of any term or terms hereof, and if the Local refuse or neglect to institute pro- 
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ceedings under paragraphs 16 or 17 hereof, the Co-operative shall be at liberty 
so to do using if necessary the name of the Local for that purpose. In such 
event any and all moneys recovered in any such proceedings shall be and become 
the moneys of the Co-operative. 3 

19. The parties agree that there are no other conditions, promises, covenants 
representations or inducements, in addition to or at variance with any of the 
terms hereof, and that this Agreement represents the voluntary and clear under- 
standing of all parties wholly and completely. 

20. It is hereby agreed by and between all parties hereto, that, with the 
consent of the Local and of the Co-operative, on the 30th day of March, 1928, 
or quinquennially thereafter any Grower may substitute for this Marketing 
Agreement another marketing agreement substantially in the same terms. 

In witness whereof the parties hereto have hereunto set their hand and seal 
and corporate seals respectively. 


END OF MARKETING AGREEMENT 


8. It is expressly agreed that this instrument is one of a series substantially 
identical in terms, and that all such instruments shall be deemed one contract as 
if all the subscribers had signed only one such contract. 


Signed, Sealed and Delivered | 
by the Grower in the Presence 

of 

Sealed, Delivered and 
Countersigned by the b 
of the Local in the Presence of 

Sealed, Delivered and Counter- 

signed by the 

of the Co-operative in the Presence of J 


EXHIBIT No. 10 


Printed as Appendix to Evidence of Mr. C. B. Watts, given before Committee 
on Thursday, March 22, 1923 


“ BARR SERVICE” 
FLOUR 


OCEAN FREIGHT RATES EFFECTIVE MARCH 1, 1923, FROM BOSTON, NEW YORK, 
PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, NORFOLK AND NEWPORT NEWS 


TO 
Direct Rates in Cents per 100 Pounds (Except as noted) 
Aberdeen. A dane a plgeilie Gales Azares.* . <, «cs 
at > teapeot dbeair ah wee Beirutyverc ac seni ten an ee 
‘A lenandtiagio+ <acetodee Be Belfast: <= ilonent ost Sale 
Algiers ojietiow gukhdege 35 Bergen is (« -arlé “race ede gene 
ANtWenD 2 poetics: ae as) Bordeaux.d igdassaese adtiee 
Arhsterdam tics add Soe 15 Brailla, +i. 4m siewe as ae 


Avonmouth: ‘saleaq: 0- 1.71 (2) Bremen indent ene ee 14 
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Bristol. . 17 (2) Rabadiysiinrads Bhy si 28 
Cardiff. . 17 (2) Liverpool. . 14 (2)7 
Casablanca... .. 40 ondonm.: . Sothe. 14 (2)+ 
Pritt. 5. 30 Londonderry.. . 7 (2) 
Christiana. ::..’. 25 Malmo.. 2H 
Constantinople. . 30 Manchester. . 14 (2)+ 
Constanza. . 29.72 (1) Malta... ee 35 
Mopenhapenar. cl. - 25 Marseilles. . 30 
Wonk. Parte. Le (2) Naples. . 30 
Danzig.. 24 Newcastle... .. 1 ad 9) 
Dublin. . 7, (2) Norrkoping. . 27 
Dundee. . tis (27; .Oran.. 35 
Fiume.. . 35 Patras... $9.72 (1) 
Galatz. . ooh ol ie) Pirzeus. . 30 
sie 30 Reval. 29 
Ripnaleat’. ©. 2... 3 40 Rigas. : 29 
aSeOW:. .. ’. 15 (2)¢ ~ Rotterdam. . 15 
Gothenburg... .. 25 Salonica. . 30 
Hamburg. ...... 14 SMM: .. ¢- 5 30 
Hango:3.: 29 Stockholm. . 27 
Havana... 25 Tangier. . 30 

hin were |. 2 assis 20 Trieste. . ROLE 35 
Helsingfors. . 27-28 UME 43-2 hpose, artes 40 
Hull.. sk 17 (2) Nearviagsyiscr) aagdl.-,..aaidanoacel (hd 
RS Ere AS xi vs leyye0 50 MMeniee lisiar grit .! 35 
Beate: wieat atric tie (2){  Wiborg.. 29-31 


(1) Per ton of 2,240 pounds. All Rates subject to change without notice. 


{(2) This rate applies on U.S. Flour only, Canadian Flour 19 cents per 100 
pounds Canadian Currency. 


(3) Direct service. One steamer per month from New York. *Canadian 
Flour 22 cents per 100 pounds. 


A number of the above rates can be bettered on firm business. 


Regardless of how large an export or traffic department you have, it is 
essential that you employ a freight broker and forwarder at the seaboard to 
properly protect your interests and thus insure your obtaining lowest freight 
and insurance rates, and maximum of service from railroads, steamship lines, 
ete. The freight broker and forwarder should occupy a position equal in 
Importance to the engineer or legal adviser. His knowledge of transportation 
law, and of all the practical elements that enter into transportation, are 
correspondingly as great as the professional knowledge of the lawyer or 
engineer. 


In addition to the fundamental principles of transportation, he must know: 


(a) How every detail of the physical movement of freight is performed; 
(b) The individual merits of the various railroad systems and steamship 
lines, and how they co-operate with each other; 


(c) How to protect you by making freight engagements at lowest rates; 


(d) How to eliminate waste and effect economies’ in shipping and trans- 
portation methods; 


(e) How to properly prepare all documents. 
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We solicit the opportunity of sharing with you, the knowledge and experi- 
cab gained by our fifteen years in the freight brokerage and forwarding 
usiness. 


BARR SHIPPING CORPORATION, 
New York, N.Y. 
25 Beaver Street. 


Philadelphia, Pa., Baltimore, Md., 
Drexel Building. ¢ Marine Bank Building. 


EXHIBIT No. 86 


DomINnIon Burnav or Sratistics—INTERNAL BRANCH 
Memorandum re Prices of Farmers’ Sales and Farmers’ Purchases 


Prices of commodities sold by farmers are shown in statements 1, 2 and 3 
under the following heads—Field Crops, Animals and their Products and Fruit 
and Vegetables. These prices have been weighted according to their relative 
importance in 1922, the results being as follows:— 


Index No. 

Group. Weight. (1913 = 100) 
Field Crop (inc. potatoes and turnips)........ 66.7 124.6 
Animals ‘and their Produtis=. ...... ¢. 1 eee 116.9 
Fruits and: Vegetables... :. 2) 0.5.8... ee Toa 
All sales (weighted)... .. 22 22 24 Sipe Oa 121 af, 


It has not been possible in all cases to procure producers’ prices for 1913. 
In such eases wholesale prices have been used for both 1913 and 1922 (eg. 
eggs). 

Prices of commodities purchased are shown by groups. In the absence 
of a system of weighting or budget showing the importance which the various 
groups of commodities bear to the aggregate expenditure of the average farmer 
in Canada, no attempt has been made to bring same together or to show a 
composite index number for the prices of purchases made by farmers. It need 
hardly be pointed out that a simple average would be most misleading. 

Prices of food, fuel and lighting have been published monthly in the Labour 
Gazette, based on the average of sixty cities in Canada. Other lines have also 
been covered on the basis of city prices. With the co-operation of the Fruit 
Branch of the Department of Agriculture, prices have also been secured for 
country points through local fruit inspectors. Parallel compilations have there- 
fore been for certain commodities covered in this way. . 

Fruit inspectors, however, are located only at centres at which fruit 1s 
handled. The geographic representation of these prices is therefore not com- 
plete. A list of points covered is included with the statements of prices. 

Prices for farm implements have been secured from representative firms 
showing prices in Old Ontario and the West (basis Reginal). 
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The change in prices of farmers’ purchases may be summarized as index 
numbers based on 1913 prices being equal to 100 as follows:— 


(Groeeries). i) . £9! 
Fuel, etc. 

Clothing. . Ri: 
Hardware, etc.. . 
Paints. . 

Lumber. . 
Furniture. . 
Miscellaneous. . 


iv ce Wee 0p | cle 


(1) for Country Centres. 
(2) see Hardware Prices. 


Farm Implements: 


Eastern Canada, 173.1 


Western Canada, 


164.0 


City 
Prices. 
149.2 


160.1 
196.2 
160.8 


179.0 (1) 


166.1 


264.4 


Country 
Centres. 


151.3 
153.9 
175.9 
186.3 
(2) 

tio. u 


188.6 


In addition to the co-operation of Fruit Branch of the Department of Agri- 
culture, the Live Stock Branch of the same department has assisted in the 


matter of prices of live stock and animal products. 


For a portion of the prices 


included, however, it was necessary to seek new sources and the assistance of 
commercial houses supplying prices not only for the present but for 1913 is 
acknowledged. Certain comments were made by the latter in connection with 
prices of farm implements. These have been summarized and are included as 
a supplementary statement herewith. 


DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS—INTERNAL TRADE BRANCH 
PRODUCERS’ PRICES—FIELD CROPS 


(Weighted) 
: Relative 
Commodity Unit 1913 1922 Index | Importance 
Number*) in 1922 
WallWineate.:. .°. .. . amen samt ee. ck per bush. 0 80 1 01 126-2 1-3 
SUPT VUE 8S oN RN pee a3 0 66 0 84 127-3 22-6 
PAIN ecttee 8 dtierss tone ih 0-67 0 85 126-9 23-9 
IM ec ce Sa bc be ees es 0 ee 0 32 0 38 118-7 13-1 
11308 (E575 sia ERR Re a a aa a se 0 42 0 46 109-5 2-3 
TESI@ | oc Ss gn ae Deana eee een of 0 66 0 58 87-9 1-3 
LEGG. od cou? Seema eee eleanor ss vali 1 79 161-3 0-43 
BERS. chcs!) aye RS Ra: Sa i 1 88 2 85 151-6 0-26 
Buckwhea: St s3is SOOBBGGE OE Oe eee eee ne 0 64 0 84 131-2 0-57 
Ws TemaL (GHaDIERS 5 ce Sickie Ba ane one eat eS 0 55 0 60 109-1 1-2 
ecseael 0 Sy Ne: Gi eels Ran See oh 0 97 2 177-3 0-61 
namiomnuskinee tee es ee oe 0 64 0 88 129-7 0-81 
Langs), PI ao SAGA ED Aaa ees aman os 0 49 0 54 110-2 3-5 
Minmree ee RY. « 0 28 O27 96-4 1-7 
Sw anal Clloyaite p55 goee (ees eee a per ton 11 48 03 46 117-2 13-7 
TNE) coool Gt oA GUE OGRE eee ane 11 85 12 ai 107-7 0-72 
MOMMEIRC Ore st PA de sce: ty 4 78 4 97 104-0 2-1 
Seo Testis), 2) a er a ee 6 12 7 88 128-7 0-11 
Motal Index for Producers? Prices (weighted)..|--..........|.....0000.[0 2000006 124-6 66-7 


*1913=100. 
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SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
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DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS—INTERNAL TRADE BRANCH 


Prices oF SALES 


: Average prices 
Commodity Grade Unit Index* Comments 
1913 1922 numbers 
Farm animals— 
Cattle: -2.ce epee Butchers, choice steers, 
Toronto; Globe! se Cwt. 7-55 6-35 84:1  |Average of Oct., 
Noy. and Dec. 
of each year 
taken. 
Cattle: sae: Western, Butcher, M. 
Ps eo eee Gs 6-375 5-028 78-9 & cS 
Hogs...........--|/Lhick smooths woronto 
Globe and Live Stock 
BYANGI act Soe cee 8-468 10-85 128-1 e HY 
Sheep .{Choice, Toronto Globe.. ae 5-04 6-31 125-0 e us 
Woolf. Sie ee Western, domestic, semi- 
mph. bloode: 4.05 Lb. 0-19 0-247 | 130-0 
(1) Beethides....-|@ity cured. i203 a. oF ef 0-144 00-1275) 88-5 
(1) Calfskins..... Gitwelred 4. Ac): shaver HY 0-175 0-167 95-4 
Dairy Products— 
Mabketit | ae Producers price, Toronto} 8 gal. can 1-474 1-95 132-3 
Milless. acid. 3a <# Producers price, Meaty 
teal... gal. 0-20 0-237 118-5 
Butteree shee: Dairy, "Toronto Globe... Lb. 0-235 0-313 133-2 
Poultry and eggs— 
(2) poring chick- 
ens. lbives Morontoce: sa si 0-12 0-175 | 145-8 aoe a and 
(2) Roosters..... Dive: “oronto, see ae 0-8 0-10 125-0 ce ef 
1a eee cea New laid, specials and 
Oxtras.0).2 eee ese | Dox 0-35 0-47 134-3 
Index 116-9 
*1913=100. 


(1) 2c differentia between city and country beefhides and calfskins cured. 
(2) Price paid to country merchants by dealers. 


DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS—-INTERNAL TRADE BRANCH 


Prices or Fruits Paro Propucers AND INDEX NUMBERS 


(Prices collected by Fruit Branch) 


Commodity Grade Locality Unit 1913 1923 Index No. X 
Summer Appless:35....# 5 No. 1 N.S. Bbl. 1-57 1-10 70-1 | 
FalltApples..2. cae. & No. 1 N.S. o 1-85 2-00 108-1 
Winter Apples. .:.45:.--.--- No. 1 N.S. 2-02 1-975 97-8 
Onions 2%). fe peean te Sample Canada Cwt. 1-87 2-31 123-5 7 
Straw berrless: 92245000 36s 4loee- ee ae e 104 154 147-6 | 
Raspherries. &: qmar- dst ymca: << ae a 4 13 19 eh 
Chernies::...2..0.g02--0- e Sweet e a 103 147 ei 
Cherries! 4c. guerre tee Sour Sy ie 2 113 127- 
Plums. eee soe ce eee ae 4 4 ib 107-7 
Peacheso ke Gok ene eee eee mee e 6 4 3 ae 
Pears... 25. 9 ee ee eee ee a ae ; 1338 Lae 770 
Tomlatoesic. seemec ce eee cle cio ushe : oer: re ieee 


x 1913=100. 
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DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS-INTERNAL TRADE BRANCH 
Reramw Prices or Grocertzs, Etc. 
Average for sixty cities in Canada. 
: Average Price 
Commodity Grade Unit price Jan. Index 
Jan. 1913 1923 No. x 
(Clie28@: occasoed Je Feiwel HS. JOGO ee aoe Ae ean per lb +2075 -307 148-0 
Doon. 5 Se Oia een DS po Ax Soh Gana « 0417 -067 160-7 
FEDS coh ihe A A Ordinary family....... a -0322 -044 136-6 
Thollea!l CRE anbe.4¢0 Sagan Bera apo cee ee “< -0451 -055 121-9 
TRICE ees Ee Gopdimedium: {720 . G -0586 -105 179-2 
TERRES, Sonne a yp acts. emniee Medium quality......... ‘< -124 -19 153-2 
Sugar ..}Granulated in dollar lots. . iy -0649 -096 147-9 
ea.. .|Black medium, Indian or 

Gevloneer ee < +358 +597 166-7 
Wofee ike Mecium™ Mochae4 990.0... i -375 -536 142-9 
\ VT 22S oes sl Wihitterwine XUXCX) =. 250." per qt -127 +152 119-7 
(Sie eG a ee ee Heaney ier eg ae per lb -0964 +119 123-4 
Goalee Ss eecc 26. Anthracite: ...... per ton 8-961 18-422 205-6 
(COEL Olio coped ea cndisincl ae (CRE SGI ieee Pan Oe per gal 237 -316 133-3 

Total index for Retail pri- 
EEC PROCE TICS ChCHMMMEN Erne te eR ER bare dco ce [bic cemie e cde [bc co oc 6 che dee 149 2 


x1918 prices “ =100. 


DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS—INTERNAL TRADE BRANCH 


Retait PRICES OF CLOTHING 


(City Prices) 


= 
Commodity Fall, 1914 Fall, 1922 | Index No. * 
Men’s— 
Sg oases nogossek omschonene 25 00 40 00 160 0 
(ORRIN oe itis aie i ee Ria 5 1s 8 Snare are a ih 24) 2) 180-0 
SINIAIS. c ocop addons OSGH EE abe Oe tle sare Gene a een Seen 1 50 3 00 200-0 
Mbideimeare WP sine 1) reed 6k... eee bis ee 2 50 3 50 140-0 
Women’s— 
SILIMS. c cnode sob eC Ob O RD EOD eS BURT <n5 sie ern arn 25 00 40 00 160-0 
COR eood ago ee oo ye ey lise Mae ce a) ne oe ae nee ea 16 00 24 00 150-0 
NGIETE.ooac Sco U bee seb Hoe be HBA E Eee oe oe ee 3 00 4 00 133-0 
Witebenstinises pepe ss kk ee Bele. 2 50 3 50 140-0 
Boots— 
Dhaene Tae. oo.) 3. AES Gages Ge 1 a) ee ee ee 5 00 9 50 190-0 
21208 WOH IS b+ SB A666 Ger Ges ne ele mes, Sanaa fearee 3 50 4 50 128-6 
WWanvenustee eee tO 5 00 9 00 180-0 
oleindextion seta Prices of @lothing............|c.v0..s.sc6ee+|ecte feces eee es 160-1 


*1914=100 
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Reram Prices 
Commodities Unit Base, 1913 1913 Index 
Furniture— 
KatchenRalblesin snc tei noneckeneteeans each 3:10 5-50 177-4 
Katchen (hairs. 5. sbi oe aes ne 62 96 154-8 
Index 166-1 
Hardware and Implements— 
Steel Hammienss. <: 237. Se u 45 1-25-1-35 288-9 
Bench AxesiNo. 2... 0k fenee os ee es 65 1-65 253-8 
Meat Saw (household)... .2.-.. 02. e ce 1-00 1-65 165-0 
Storm Wanterne ss. b Sais on ee 3 75 1-25 166-7 
Spade, °°) fhandle: tah. eek | oe: a 69 1-25 181-2 
uinge, haspiOys: cee eee a) eee s§ +12 17 141-7 
Dairy Palsy .t..ceeee oe eee Hy +25 -57 224-0 
Dairy Pails, 12 qt } Ke -30 -65 216-7 
Wield Hoe. Cate i hee oe ee ae ef +35 65 186-7 
Mrs: Potts Irons. «2:40 Ge ee set +95 1-95 205-3 
Poultry Nettingei: 3.400 Lien ke ae roll 2-15 4-65 216-3 
Garden PlowliNom let. sees oe each 10-50 15-00 142-8 
HUATYOWNA SECTION cn. t ie oe ee en ee ed 12-75 20-65 162-0 
Index 196-2 
Paints— 
Mixed House Paimt2.0.. a0 scc ee gal. 2-00 3-15 iayfoli 
Barn Paint.) ieeiass cies ae: Gee of 1-05 1-75 166-7 
Hloor Pnamiels cheese ec yc a ee qt. -60 95 158-3 
Index 160-8 
Pottery— 
White Ironstone Ware— 
CupsianG Saucers). jeer ee doz -80 2-00 250-0 
Teawlates, Gi’. cess. cere. hae y 65 1:75 269-2 
Breakfast Plates, 7” sy -80 2-20 275-0 
Dinner Plates“ Sm J-.45.6 ye eee et? -90 2-50 277-8 
Platters lee eee ee each -18 45 250-0 
Index 264-4 


DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS—INTERNAL TRADE BRANCH 


Retain Prices OF CLoTHinG 


(County Centres) 


Commodity January Januray Index No.* 
1913 1923 
Men’s— 

Bike BAe hy Ee Ga SUNS MEP he atria 5 17-70 31-35 177-1 
Mveralls Meme oo PO i tea a ak er rane ee 1-359 2-33 171-4 
BITES oi ch Maes sR cs POI ns ee see ee 1-134 2-01 177-2 
Wnderwear! VUNN.. Bea ukas Bee ho Ae sas RRO eee eee 2-097 3-51 167-4 

Wi 3s 

nee BERR Sey GAG HCAs soon doco cosuet esas 18-233 32-41 177-8 
COT OT rc iyo Ana aie PRN VESE uc RINNE AS) Site Ss a ae 16-267 29-22 179-6 
Weis toto alee a) Boner Qi a Nae een age 2-248 4-34 193-1 
Utiderskixts: 3.00... .- 4, eee 1-13 1-86 164: 

B sar 

nr oWGaicata: Fines EO SS NREL SOs ee ee 3-983 7-71 193-6 

Men's, fine oi. cocks ee ene eine (Ae eee 4-781 8-18 Hr 
Men's}working: oc. 6605 ie ct ig See ee 3-263 5:31 162: 
Total Index for Retail Prices of Clothing. 3403)... |. 5). see eee 175-9 


*1913=100. 
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DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS—INTERNAL TRADE BRANCH 


Reram Prices or PurcHase —compiled from data collected from local representatives at country points 
through the co-operation of the Fruit Branch (Dept. of Agr.) 


Dominion 
Commodity Grade Unit Index 
Average Average | Numbers* 
1913 1923 
eee ss 5 a5 alee Eee Re ae re ee ceo ee Per Ib Pak dae Ce i ee 
Serer ys ss oan docadeccealo. lo... : : : 
louis tei. se, Oxdinany Hamiliy.. «sic 4 6. aoa ne -031 -042 ee 
Halkeel QE kee gases: dee SP kt i OO ade tak ol) tac -038 -054 142- 
ice! | ays: f Good Medium). S525. v5. 604554. Fee elo -066 -098 145-8 
BBGUINEB is. t « ea Medium Qualliting 9 s2 wie occas a ae -123 184 149-6 
Sugar. f\Granulatedsin;Siilots:.. 0-4... .- ee fc 055 105 190-9 
eaten .|Medium, Indian and Ceylon..... cer sure +372 -626 168:3 
Woteo wy. 65...:.... Medinmr Mochas 2, 4555.50... OCT A -405 -591 145-9 
Miner ance ee... WinitemWimerc, seat ee Nee. esol ineeveaee +135 -148 109-6 
sara. olan de bey onal |LDEPIIII (bin alge ae en Or a lip eee a -09 -126 140-0 
EUR IAIN Se ee Ee SOAS. o.oo scans bonccnesnduc: US area 2 -098 -106 169-4 
Siem eset ss. (CANNEM. 635 coy. ec ccc eee Ee (sloy ad anne 1-39 1-94 139-6 
eas. ae (Ceennvere oe ee es ewe 1-40 1-85 sta 
Corn Gannedenr rer ete va ke. gets 1-21 1-81 : 
ape Se ROUSE ee ne 7 Cyto. -942 1-73 rae 
Shorts ois a eee Pe ere, Soe a =. bon! 25-32 33:97 134- 
MObACCO............ Cutpomokinees. 6. 60 Ce lib etre 933 1-62 173-6 
NINGeXee yO oye Reto lie oe a ale 151-3 
Fuel, ete.— 
Coal. . PATIENT ACHE yea een eee Vict Per ton. 9-64 20-18 209-3 
onkOmle 2 sree Sp areres. me Tepe. pic ‘gales -216 +324 151-4 
RGN CSHR err eer Re se DOXUe Ae -077 -148 192-2 
MHSO INCH ee aa loect ws os ina. oC ee Baten Suigalt: +257 -418 162-6 
1G 0G (cp. acinar maar nai antec aera! Oe uN Reena tea eE| SP ea ES rv 153-9 
Hardware, etc.— 
Einseed Ore a4 TREN See ee ane, We Perivaloc -866 1-55 at 
RSIS Ss Sed eae ee eee Se ee gadis Bie 1-15 2-76 . 
Winewnneere ee Mencing. 00 6.6 be. le. re ae 385 +555 hie 
Windows es ope eel Se seett 065 +12 184: 
pout Syscae ee Bor ipud ae a pas Ae -72 1-18 fhtks 
Caper hn wee itera eke reek a we Regal oe Acai -096 -176 : 
Putty Winscedi@ileacexcscts eee tt Fe Ae -056 -117 209-0 
NL OXOP Re ee ee lege Ee 186-3 
Lumber— 
Herdlock oh Wie. une INChMOneerUn< s+ fey sks: Per M 15-92 29-33 ew 
ewe BN Ue ite Wexr Ok .  OEAT iat ae 20-50 38-00 85- 
ine fk di Cupsiandebetter 2... | Se . 26-83 44-00 164-0 
Spruce Sidings 1x 3 towew10 4 Oars hs Bo a> Ria 24-50 40-28 164-4 
ath... DUNES conde Soil OE a Gee a6 “ bundle 366 -758 207-1 
phingleg)? 9. Cedar tee a 4 -816 1-38 169-1 
BRT REX wi ie ee 179-0 
Miscellaneous— 
@ups and ‘Saucers« Ordinary. .+......-:...2........ Per doz.) 1-47 2-85 193-9 
unniplersts ep ea|Ordinany, an. .-..2-}ei ek aoe: -637 1-23 193-1 
Soap ee gOrdinany «5 lsd. SAI} Seema 052 -093 178-8 
NG extent ee ce le ee is Soe gear 188-6 


71913=100. 


Note: Prices collected only at those points at which Fruit Branch had representatives. Geographical 
representation is therefore incomplete. 
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DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS—INTERNAL TRADE BRANCH 


List of centres at which Fruit Branch Inspectors are located. 


British Columbia—5: 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Fraser Valley, B.C. 
Nelson, B.C. 
Vernon, B.iG@;. (2). 

Alberta—2: 

Edmonton, Alta. 
Calgary, Alta. 

Saskatchewan—1: 
Regina, Sask. 

Ontario—4: 

Meaford, Ont. 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Cobourg, Ont. 
St. Thomas, Ont, 

Quebec—2: 

Mont Joli, Que. 
Hemmingford, Que. 

New Brunswick—1: 

Fredericton, N.B. 


Nova Scotia—6: 


Wolfville, N.S. 
Kentville, N.S. 
Melvern Square, N.S. 
Waterville, N.S. 
Berwick, N.S. 
Falmouth, N.S. 


DOMINION BUREAULOF, STATISTICS—INTERNAL TRADE BRANCH 
Reta Prices 


(Basis Old Ontario Freights) 


Jan. Jan. 

Farm implements Unit 1913 1923 Index 
Walling plow. : 2)... <: bag ee ee each 14-75 22-80 154-5 
rill. 13; single,dise. with grass box. ...'-.-.. uo & 79-00 141-00 178-5 
Drill (3 single:disc, ordimary... 4.2.2. sete eee cS 84-00 133-48 a 
Hayatvake. s0st00th, 10 fits: 3000: ina “ 31-00 47-75 154- 
BinGens Olts toby Soe cee os Oe 4 135-50 214-00 157-9 
Mowereb: £6 eanatienc i - alt ait 1s 
Moweri4$ Tt... 0. hh oo re ere . ELMER 
Drag Harrow, 8sec... 2. ok ee e 14-00 24-00 ae 
Smoothing Harrow, 2 sec). 665.5 ee eee a 18-00 27-73 in 
Dise’*Harrow, out-throw. 242+ BS eee eee if 28-00 54-00 ee 
Dise Harrow; in-throw... (222455. eee - 24-00 42-30 es 
Wagon, 33" 23: x3 iocs.. was Oe SO ee 76-00 161-00 ae 
Wagon) 32" 2536.08 Sag ee a 76-50 151-32 1 
Bob sleigh:.20.. 4) Oe £ 33-00 58-00 et 
Index. oe se og ee 
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DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS—INTERNAL TRADE BRANCH 
Reta Prices 


(Basis Regina, Saskatchewan) 


Jan. Jan. Index 
Farm implements 1913 1922 Nowe 
(Giratina Tiras lee Es Ae tee a A Se eh ee 169-00 277-00 163-9 
Wi peteeen ere efor. jes. Me rgr yes. orl). Spiet ... pes hs 57-50 93-50 162-6 
Thales (UN oe Ae UE Bie olin Sic eR 35-50 56-50 159-2 
i, oll 29 IDtowd vis JO Nae Fe eal? ieee oko Gnas atin ocean 143-50 243-50 169-3 
16 Disc Harrow 16” 4 horse out-throw....................... 45-50 73-50 161-5 
Tina TRiaiaigg.8) Stale ae bee nein rie Ge eel shea «ocr 15-75 20-75 131-7 
Sonnmmesrlarro we SCG er. Cites st eat. dee 19-00 32-60 171-6 
WenianeuBlowil4eittas! DAO OMS. hegoiinagn, Olid 22-00 30-50 138-6 
ii si fleime TEMES TGV kage i Mipay tet bile i aa ar ane i nearing me 23-00 36-00 156-5 
iSeme aie dig: soc geile 9 as wi one Bgeeree ametetee oe 89-50 158-75 177-4 
WpGnitee 2 ees Gee Sai. TLL SEED LY. Qe ONT 100-00 183-00 183-0 
Wincor, ei ee UNS ee ae ng er ok i 101-00 191-000 189-1 
iselp Siavalin Se Trego: Seeger eiainte wae retain Te a ie fee 38-00 61-00 160-5 
MIRUBIREICOISEC EO ee oe eee ye ce ae os yt age 62-00 106-00 171-0 
eens ae Ei ce la el ee RL Se eee 164-0 
*1913=100. 
DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS—INTERNAL TRADE BRANCH 
InpEx NuMBERS OF RetatL Prices oF FARM IMPLEMENTS 
(Basis Regina Freight) 
1916 
a 1913 1914 | Up to |On andj 1918 1921 1923 
May 1} after 
May 1 
WalkineyPlowal6, Grosses. o0.....--c6.:6---- 100-0 104-3 106-5 108-7 145-7 184-8 156-5 
PuRwouble Disc Mrillk. ce. s....3.cG4q. 5-008 100-0 } 100-0} 104-8} 104-8} 155-8} 206-1 170-7 
ay Rake 30-0h. lu’ 2-Horse.....:..5....+ 100-0 | 100-0 | 105-6} 108-3} 158-3 | 186-1 161-1 
Binder, 8’ 4-horse with fore carriage and 
RBPANCHRTION 66.6.) gyre ct. sea. 36. be 100-0 100-0 100-0 102-4 151-2 11) Joy} ivan em 
Binder, 8’ 4-horse with fore carriage and 
pieecEnI Cl mT ee leimpEOWweMlentse Flea .c) Paes sel cc| as ce ss |e segs ss lee se © > cpaligenvs sites 169-4 
Mower (Heavy type), 5’/—20 section........ 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0} 103-2} 146-8 | 198-4 171-0 
3 section Diamond Drag Harrow, Spike 
Somme AE Melt woarwid Jjppee ace 100-0 | 100-0} 104-8 } 104-8} 133-3] 193-7 131-7 
SoeWisceearcow, (167),4-horse.......... 2.0 5... 100-0 | 100-0] 102-3} 104-5] 168-2 | 204-5 172-7 
14” Gang Plow, 4-horse—with rolling coul- 
terse Fo. Gh. TOIT. LR. 2 of! 100-0 | 103-4] 107-3 109-0} 168-5 | 223-6 186-5 
33’ Arm, 23” x 3” Tire Wagon, complete with 
TH GHD CO het eaR ORR eE > oes. Seer 100:0 | 100-0 | 101-0 | 103-0} 145-5 | 232-7 189-1 
Babich, otminner. ee. ee, 100-0 } 100-0 | 102-6} 102-6 | 123-7] 192-1 160-5 
ASTEEOS OGRE Se eee 100-0 | 100-8] 103-5] 105-1] 149-7} 202-0 166-9 
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MEMORANDUM RE IMPLEMENT PRICES 


In connection with statements of implement prices attached, firms from 
whom this information has been procured have made comments which they 
desire to submit as supplementary to the statements as to prices. These may 
be summarized as follows:— 


(1) Notwithstanding that prices of material and labour had substantially 
increased between the Ist of May, 1914, and May, 1916, prices of implements 
were not increased during that period, but the farmer was given the benefit of 
low price machines which had been manufactured, and of raw materials on 
hand, which had been purchased at low prices until the same were exhausted. 
The result of this was, that while practically all other commodities increased 
substantially in price during the period mentioned, including farmers’ produce, 
the price to the farmer of his implements was not increased for almost two 
years after the war. While an increase was made in May, 1916, this was very 
immaterial, and no substantial change was made until the beginning of the 
1918 selling season. ; 


(2) As manufacturers of implements, but not producers or manufacturers 
of raw or semi-raw materials, prices must inevitably be affected by the cost 
of materials which are utilized in the manufacture of goods produced. Manu- 
facturers, have no control over these prices, but endeavour to buy in the cheap- 
est possible market, and at the best advantage, and to that end maintain a 
highly organized purchasing department. 

To illustrate the effect of material costs, the following statement gives the 
material costs of some of the principal materials which entered into implement 
manufacturing for the years 1914-1923. 


Material Costs 1914 1916 1918 1921 1923 

$ cts) $ | cts) $. cts & 2 cts.) s eetse 
Steel bars and angles......... x100 pounds (base).. 1 05 2 50 2 90 2 00 250 
Malleablecastings:. 4... 4.2. .xl00}pounds. +... 42. 4 25 5 90 9 00 11 50 8 00 
PIPITOn), See ae ee ee MG UOSs COU. 1 5 aan. 13 00 21 00 33 50 44 25 30 50 
CWoldidrawnsteel.. 9...) = x100 pounds (base). . 1 50 1 60 415 35) 3 00 
Coal) Pie ee ee ae ae MINGLE tOnes. oe". ore 1 70 5 25 4 75 3 25 3 00 
Cokes tee ee es INGE LO Me soe ea 4 45 6 25 9 90 12 50 14 00 
ini toni oysye Waites Wile Nawia ko ones Ate, MMEtb ee ee ce ee oe 33 00 34 00 60 00 80 00 85 00 
xPoint of shipment). 205 055-2 ee EE BO ra ene eno ee ee nce ne |r 
xPoint of shipment. 


It will be noticed that steel to-day is 138 per cent higher than it was in 
1914; malleable castings 88 per cent; pig iron 135 per cent; cold drawn steel 
100 per cent; coal 76 per cent; coke 215 per cent; and lumber 157 per cent. On 
the average material prices are approximately 140 per cent higher than they 
were in 1914, while the price of implements at, say Regina, on the average, 
has increased by 71.8 per cent. 

(3) Manufacturers have to purchase a considerable portion of their 
materials in the United States. In 1914 exchange, as between the United States 
and Canada was at par, whereas in 1918 the premium on United States funds (in 
which we have to pay for our materials) had increased to approximately 2 
per cent, in 1919 to 34 per cent, in 1920 to 14 per cent, in 1921 to 115 per cent, 
and in 1922, it stood at 1,8, per cent. This exchange also constituted an added 
cost. 

(4) In 1914 there was no Government Sales Tax, whereas in 1920 a tax 
ranging from 14 per cent to 2 per cent, and in 1921 from 14 per cent to 4 per 
cent, and in 1922 from 24 to 6 per cent was placed on materials purchased and 
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assumed by manufacturers. Manufacturers also absorbed the sales tax on 
goods sold to the farmer. This means an added expense of from 21 to 44 per 
cent at the present time. 


(5) Labour costs to-day are 105 per cent greater than they were in 1914 
and there has been no backward movement during the year, the tendency being 
for increased labour costs, or for demands for such. 


(6) Another factor which assisted implement manufacturers in pre-war 
days to maintain implement prices at a reasonable level was the important 
export trade which always, up to that time, had proved quite profitable, and as 
a result of which manufacturers were able to reduce the average cost of machines 
to the Canadian farmer. Unfortunately, owing to conditions over which Canada 
has no control, this export business, has been badly shattered, and it will 
undoubtedly be some considerable time before the benefits which formerly 
accrued from it, will again be available. 


(7) Another item which has been an important factor in increasing the 
manufacturing costs, and also the price to the farmer, is that of transportation 
charges. On the average, inward freight and cartage on materials has increased 
by 70 per cent, while the carload freight to Regina has increased by 49 per 
cent, and local outward freight and cartage to the customer’s territory by about 
60 per cent, between 1914 and the present time. 


(8) The agricultural implement industry has, like the farmer, been passing 
through very difficult and critical times, of late years. For example, in the year 
1921, and for the year just closed, losses have been so heavy that for the second 
year the most important implement manufacturing company in Canada has 
passed its dividends. 


(9) It is believed that if machine prices could be substantially reduced 
such action would not only prove a great boon to the farmer but that it would 
be helpful to the manufacturers, and notwithstanding the adverse conditions 
referred to, every effort is being made by increased efficiency and by other 
means, to try to hasten that day. 


EXHIBIT No. 87 


Printed as Appendix to Report of Proceedings No. 26 


A BILL to amend the Federal Farm Loan Act by establishing a farm credits 
department in each Federal land bank 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That when used in this Act, the term 
“Federal Farm Loan Act” means the Federal Farm Loan Act approved July 
17, 1916, as amended. 


Sxction 2. That section 1 of the Federal Farm Loan Act is amended to 
Tread as follows:— 


“Titur I 


“Section 1. That this Act may be cited as the ‘ Federal Farm Loan Act.’ 
Its administration shall be under the direction and control of the Federal Farm 
Loan Board, hereinafter created.” 
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Section 3. That the Federal Farm Loan Act is amended by adding at the 
end thereof a new title to read as follows:— 


22 Mir diop. UL 


“Section 201. That in addition to the powers granted by Title I, each 
Federal land bank shall have power— 


“(a) Subject solely to such restrictions, limitations, and conditions as may 
be imposed by the Federal Farm Loan Board (1) to discount for any national 
bank, State bank, trust company, incorporated live stock loan company, or 
savings institution, with its indorsement, any note or other such obligation the 
proceeds of which have been advanced or used in the first instance for an agri- 
cultural purpose or for the raising, breeding, fattening, or marketing of live stock, 
and (2) to make loans direct to any co-operative association organized under 
the laws of any state and composed of persons engaged in producing staple 
agricultural products, if the notes or other such obligations representing such 
loans are secured by warehouse receipts covering such products. Such loans 
or discounts must have a maturity at the time they are made or discontinued 
by the Federal land bank of not less than six months nor more than three 
years. Any Federal land bank may in its discretion sell loans or. discounts 
made under this subdivision with or without its indorsement. Rates of interest 
or discount charged by the Federal land banks upon such loans and discounts 
shall be subject to the approval of the Federal Farm Loan Board. 


“(b) Subject to the approval of the Federal Farm Loan Board, to issue 
and to sell debentures or other such obligations with a maturity at the time of 
issue of not more than three years, which shall be secured by a like face amount 
of cash, or notes or other such obligations discounted or representing loans 
made under subdivision (a). The provisions of Title I relating to the prepara- 
tion and issue of farm-loan bonds shall, so far as applicable, govern the pre- 
paration and issue of debentures or other such obligations issued under this 
subdivision; but the Federal Farm Loan Board shall prescribe rules and regu- 
lations governing the receipt, custody, and release of collateral securing such 
debentures or other obligations. Such collateral shall be held separate and 
distinct from the collateral securing farm loan bonds. Rates of interest upon 
debentures and other such obligations issued under this subdivision shall, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Federal Farm Loan Board, be fixed by the Federal 
land bank making the issue. A Federal land bank may, subject to the approval 
of the Federal Farm Loan Board, buy in the open market upon its own account 
and retire at or before maturity any such debentures or obligations issued by it. 


“Srotion 202. For the purpose of exercising the powers conferred by this 
‘title, each Federal land bank shall establish a separate department to be desig- 
mated as the farm credits department, for which $1,000,000 in capital shall be 
subscribed before any of the powers so conferred may be exercised. Capital 
stock of such amount shall be divided into shares of $5 each and shall be sub- 
scribed, held, and paid by the Government of the United States. It shall be 
the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to subscribe to such capital stock on 
behalf of the United States, such subscription to be subject to call in whole or 
in part by the directors of the Federal land bank upon thirty days’ notice to 
the Secretary of the Treasury and with the approval of the Federal Farm Loan 
Board. The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to take out 
shares as called and to pay for the same out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated. Capital so allocated to a farm credits department shall 
be applied solely to meet obligations and losses, if any, incurred in the operation 
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of that department, and the capital subscribed under Title I shall not be applied 


to meeting obligations or losses, if any, incurred in the operation of any farm 
credits department. 


“Section. 203. The stock owned by the Government of the United States 
in any Federal land bank in accordance with section 202, shall receive no divi- 
dends. The Government of the United States shall be entitled to one vote for 
each share of such stock in deciding all questions at meetings of stockholders. 
Such stock shall be voted by the Farm Loan Commission as directed by the 
Federal Farm Loan Board. 


“Section 204. That any Federal reserve bank may rediscount for a Federal 
land bank upon its indorsement, notes or other such obligations discounted or 
representing loans made under section 201, except that no Federal reserve bank 
shall rediscount for a Federal land bank any such note or obligation which has 
a maturity at the time of discount by the Federal reserve bank in excess of six 
months or which bears the indorsement of a non-member State bank or trust 
company which is eligible for membership in the Federal reserve system in 
accordance with section 9 of the Federal Reserve Act approved December 23, 
1913, as amended. The rates of discount to be charged by any Federal reserve 
bank under this section, shall be fixed by the Federal reserve bank, subject to 
review and determination of the Federal Reserve Board. 


“Section 205. The farm credits department of any Federal land bank issu- 
ing debentures or other such obligations under section 201, shall be primarily 
liable therefor, and shall also be liable upon presentation of the coupons for 
interest payments due upon any such debentures or obligations issued by the 
farm credits department of any other Federal land bank and remaining unpaid in 
consequence of the default of the farm credits department of such other Federal 
land banks. The Farm credits department of any Fedéral land bank shall like- 
wise be liable for such portion of the principal of debentures or obligations so 
issued as are not paid after the assets of the farm credits department of such other 
Federal land bank have been liquidated and distributed. Such losses, if any, 
either of interests or of principal, shall be assessed by the Federal Farm Loan 
Board against solvent farm credits departments of Feceral land banks liable 
therefor in proportion to the amount of debentures or other such obligations 
which each may have outstanding at the time of such assessment. Every Federal 
land bank shall, by appropriate action of its board of directors duly recorded in 
its minutes, obligate itself to become liable on debentures and other such obliga- 


‘tions as provided in this section. 


“Section 206. Any Federal reserve bank may buy and sell debentures and 
other such obligations issued by a Federal land bank but only to the same extent 
as, and subject to the same limitations as those upon which, they may buy and 
sell farm loan bonds. 


“Section 207. The net earnings of the farm credits department shall be 
carried to reserve account to such extent and in such manner, and reserves so 
established shall be invested as the Federal Farm Loan Board shall by regulation 
prescribe. 


“Section 208. In order to enable each Federal land bank to carry out the 
purposes of this Act, the Comptroller of the Currency is hereby authorized and 
directed, upon the request of any Federal land bank, (a) to furnish for the con- 
fidential use of such bank such reports, records, and other information as he may 
have available relating to financial condition of national banks through or for 
which the Federal land bank has made or comtemplates making discounts, and 
(b) to make, through his examiners, for the confidential use of the Federal land 
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bank, examinations of State banks, trust companies, incorporated live-stock 
loan companies, or savings institutions, through or for which the Federal land 
bank has made or contemplates making discounts or loans: Provided, That 
no such examinations shall be made without the consent of such State bank, trust 
company, incorporated live-stock loan company, or savings institution. Land 
bank appraisers are authorized. upon the request of any Federal land bank and 
with the approval of the Federal Farm Loan Board, to investigate and make a 
written report upon the products covered by warehouse receipts which are security 
for notes or other obligations representing any loan to any co-operative associ- 
ation under subdivision (a) of section 201. Land bank examiners are authorized, 
upon the request of any Federal Jand bank and with the approval of the Federa! 
Farm Loan Board, to examine and make a written report upon the condition of 
any co-operative association to which the Federal land bank contemplates making 
any such loan. 

“Srction 209. The Federal Farm Loan Board is authorized to make such 
rules and regulations, not inconsistent with law, as it deems necessary for the 
efficient execution of the provisions of this title.” 

Section 4. That the first two lines of section 12 of the Federal Farm Loan 
Act is amended to read as follows: 

“Section 12. That no Federal land bank organized under this Act shall 
make loans, other than those authorized by Title II, except upon the following 
terms and conditions.” 

“Section 5. That section 23 of the Federal Farm Loan Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof a new paragraph to read as follows: 

“The provisions of this section shall not apply to the earnings, reserves, 
and capital stock of the farm credits department of any Federal land bank.” 

“Section 6. That section 5202 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof a new paragraph to read as follows: 

“ Kighth. Liabilities incurred under the provisions of subdivision (a) of sec- 
tion 201 of the Federal Farm Loan Act approved July 17, 1916, as amended.” 
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EXHIBIT No. 90 
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EXHIBIT No. 95 


INADEQUACY OF THE PRESENT CREDIT FACILITIES 


(Ontario Department of Agriculture, page 13, Report of Committee 
on Rural Credits 1920) 


“The statement is frequently made that the farmer does not want to go 
into debt; that it should be his chief concern to get out and keep out of debt. 
We are asked the question, then, why do we want to facilitate the farmer’s 
going into debt? If the same question were asked regarding a business man 
it would be too foolish to call for an answer, but it is equally foolish when 
asked regarding a farmer. But, to answer it for the farmer, we assert that 
the man who is capable of producting something of value to mankind, but 
who has not the necessary capital, is not only allowing an asset of his own to 
go to waste, but is depriving society of a legitimate addition to its wealth in 
not borrowing that capital. And if business is so organized that he cannot 
obtain such capital, or can obtain it only on terms which he could not accept, 
a serious injustice is done to him, to accumulated capital, and to society itself. 
A debt contracted for a productive purpose, by one able to accomplish that 
purpose, is one of the best of investments, for it enables the debtor to translate 
his character and ability into wealth and capital. 

“Tt is said, by those who declare that there is no need for a rural credits 
system in Ontario, that substantial farmers can always obtain credit. It is 
perfectly true that there are farmers who can borrow money at fair rates. 
But how many are in a position to secure borrowing privileges from the 
existing institutions to the necessary extent of their requirements? Even the 
substantial farmers can or do seldom use their credit to the degree that it 
ought to be used, for employment in their work of production, in the same way 
or to the same measure as manufacturers or merchants use theirs. Intensive 
use of the land, so as to secure the greatest returns from it, demands the 
employment of much larger amounts of capital than are now available. It 
is because capital or credit has not been extended to farmers upon such terms 
as are favourable to the special conditions of agriculture, that farmers, as a 
class, have not yet learned what very profitable use might be made of it in 
the employment of working capital, putting value into the farm and gathering 
it back with increase within a few months. 

“We are justified in saying that we would be performing a valuable 
service to the country, to the urban population, and to the farmer in providing 
him with a system of credit, at the lowest practicable cost, adapted particularly 
to his conditions. 

“But in what respects is the existing credit mechanism defective and 
inadequate from the point of view of agriculture? We shall endeavour to 
answer this question from the standpoint of both short-term and long-term 


necessities, 


(a) Short-term defects. 

“Tn the first place, our banks are operating under the Bank Act which 
was not framed with the welfare of the agricultural classes in mind. We are 
not unmindful or unappreciative of the great benefits which have been secured 
through the operation of the Canadian banking system, which is one of the 
finest in the world, but we realize that the Bank Act, enacted when Canada 
was a young country and much smaller than it is to-day and when its agri- 
culture was primitive, was designed to serve the commercial interests. This 
is not true of Canada alone; but in all countries the commercial banks as their 
name indicates, have been intended especially to serve the needs of the com- 
mercial classes. One has only to read the sections of th Bank Act dealing 
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with: “Business and Powers of a Bank” to understand how closely these 
institutions are related to the activities of the trading and industrial classes. 
This fact, of course, has been acknowledged over and over again by our 
bankers. The bank’s funds must be preserved in liquid form. Even in the 
recent amendments to the Bank Act, while two or three concessions are 
granted to the agricultural interests, it is distinctly stated that the banks are 
not to lend money under circumstances in which it will be tied up. This is 
simply putting into legislation and into practice what prudence has shown to be 
necessary in safeguarding the commercial welfare. The Act, as in force to-day, . 
does not provide for loans to farmers except upon the security of threshed 
grain grown upon the farm or for the purchase of seed grain (the return from 
which is pledged as security), or for buying live stock, taking as security a 
bill of sale or a chattel mortgage on the stock and all their offspring. How 
small a proportion these are of the farmer’s operations will be readily apparent. 
While we admire the underlying principle of the Bank Act and recognize that 
it has worked out in a very successful way so far as the business classes are 
concerned, it was never conceived for the purpose of serving farmers and in its 
outworking it is deficient in making so little provision for the agricultural 
interests. 

“In the second place, the longest period allowed for a commercial loan is 
entirely too short for the farmer. The business man can use a three-months’ 
loan satisfactorily because he usually turns over his goods or his capital five 
or six times a year and frequently much oftener than this. He is, therefore, 
sure of a turnover at least every three months and knows that from the returns 
from the sale of his goods he will be able to repay the loan. But a three- 
months’ loan is of little, if amy, value to a farmer. His money returns to him, 
generally speaking, once a year. As a general rule, he has but one turnover 
per year. The shortest period for which the farmer can ordinarily borrow is 
six months, that is, within that time he will be able to secure the returns from 
his investment and pay back the amount borrowed. More frequently, however, 
he needs the loan for eight months or a year in order to be able to repay the 
loan out of the return from it. The banks are required, by their organization, 
to keep their funds liquid and, therefore, even a six-months’ loan is usually 
out of the question for them. It is inevitable under these conditions, that the 
60-day to 90-day paper of the merchant should get the preference over even 
the six-months’ paper of the farmer. It is clear, from what we have said, that 
the major part of the farmer’s credit does not come within the scope of our 
banking system as now organized. If the farmer takes a loan from the bank 
for three months with the expectation and sometimes the banker’s promise 
(verbally given) of being able to have it renewed at the end of that time for 
another three months, by the time of the maturity of the loan the commercial 
conditions may have changed, so that the renewal may not be granted. In 
that case the farmer has not had the loan long enough to make it pay for itself 
and he must meet the amount of the note in whatever other way he can. In 
addition to the limitation imposed upon the bank by the legislation and the 
system under which it conducts its business, the short-time loans for one to 
three months are more profitable and this places a further barrier to the bank’s 
tying it up its funds for periods of more than three months. 

“Tt is natural that the bank should do business with the merchant, the 


. Manufacturer, the broker, the middleman, because they may complete the pro- 


cesses for which they require credit within the customary period of the loar. 
But contrast the farmer’s situation. He must wait upon the seasons; his finan- 
cial returns come only when the seasons have run their course, and if the 
season should be extraordinary or unusual, causing a partial or total failure 
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of his crops, he must have a longer time to meet his obligations. If he wants 
to buy horses, cattle, or other stock for breeding purposes, he cannot sell such 
stock and make any profits in even six months; at least a year and often longer 
is required. What he needs is time enough to raise colts, calves and pigs 
to sell from the breeding stock he has purchased, or to keep the better 
stock and sell the older and poorer grades in order to meet his lia- 
bility on the loan. Almost all the farmers’ possesses run from eight 
months to two, three and four years, and he is not in a position to repay capital 
advanced for such possesses until these periods expire and his returns arrive. 
In this connection we may ask, what better security should be required for 
such a loan given to an enterprising and honest farmer than a lien upon a herd 
of breeding cattle and their increase? In the words of a very prominent banker 
of the United States, whose enlightened business and diplomatic career en- 
titles him to speak with authority, ‘Agriculture, considered year after year 
and over extended areas, is the surest of all operations in regard to returns.’ 

In considering this problem of farm finance we shall have to recognize 
the fact that the whole economic organization of the farmer’s world is markedly 
different from that of the commercial man’s world and consequently, demands 
different treatment. Whoever contends that by means of a few slight changes 
the system of commercial banking may be so adapted as to suit the require- 
ments of the agricultural classes, ignores the radical fundamental difference 
between agriculture and commercial business, which produces the deep-rooted 
difficulty which we have to solve. 

“The security which the farmer has to offer is commonly understood to be 
good. It is, perhaps, not quite so good here as it is in England or Europe because 
there is more movement of the farming population and greater difficulty in fol- 
lowing up a migrant who may wish to conceal himself. But even so, the security 
may be taken to be inherently good. Unfortunately, however, it is not bank- 
able in the banker’s sense. Its precise value cannot be ascertained readily. (It 
must be remembered that we are speaking now of short-term loans and not of 
mortgage loans.) The security cannot be easily watched and controlled. There 
is no system of agencies such as Dun’s or Bradstreet’s for commercial concerns, to 
keep constant observation of the farmers and give information as to changes in 
their financial standing to the banks. The banker does not know the farmer, 
and if the latter is to be able to raise money for his purposes his security will have 
to be put into a different form in order to become bankable. How this is to 
be done, we shall have to consider in a later section, after we have outlined 
some of the important systems in other countries. 


(b) Long-term credit defects. 

“The advantages which have been secured in earlier years by the activities 
of the mortgage and investment companies have been already mentioned, and 
while their business in Ontario has dwindled to almost negligible proportions, 
there has been impressed upon the remaining business which they secure cer- 
tain features which are by no means favourable. We speak particularly of the 
short duration of their mortage loans, which are made for periods not to exceed 
five years. In the words of the manager of one of the most prominent of these 
companies they ‘reserve the right at the end of the five-year period to review 
their investment.’ It seems that in the 80’s and 90’s of the last century mort- 


gage were usually drawn for fifteen to twenty years, repayable on an amortiza- , 


tion plan or at the end of the term. But as interest rates fell the outcry against 
these long-dated obligations became so loud that the Dominion Parliament 
empowered any borrower, after five years to pay off his mortgage with a bonus 
of three months’ interest. As a result, the practice of the companies changed, 
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by limiting the usual mortgage to a term of five years, where it has since 
remained. At the maturity of the mortgage, the company may reconsider the 
loan. If the security is not satisfactory because of any change in the value of 
the property or in the material condition of the borrower, the loan may be 
called in. If the rate of interest on similar investments has risen, the com- 
pany may either call in the loan or renew it at the higher rate. All these 
elements of uncertainty are not favourable to the farmer. He wants to know, 
when placing a mortgage on his property for any productive purpose, that he 
will have the loan for a long enough time to make it productive. If it should 
be called in before that, the object of the loan has not been served, and he would 
have to get money from some other source with which to meet the demand for 
repayment. Agriculture is a business in which the long look ahead must be 
taken; its returns cannot be increased in short periods at the will of the farmer, 
for he is very dependent upon the vagaries of nature. Consequently, if a farmer 
is in a position to avoid these five-year loans he will invariably do so. Probably 
this is one of the reasons why company loans on farm mortgages have so 
ean declined in amount and the farm mortgage business has got into private 
ands. 

“The change which we have noted from company to private lending on 
these mortgages shows virtually a silent, gradual revolution which has been 
taking place. There must have been good reasons for this change and among 
them there, doubtless, were at least three which we may indicate: 

(1) The fact that private individuals were willing to loan for more than 
five years on property in their vicinity, with the owner of which they were per- 
fectly familiar. 

(2) The lower rate of interest which they were willing to take and which 
still prevails for many of these loans. 

(3) The fact that the land was sold by one farmer to another, and as the 
buyer did not have the full amount of cash with which to pay for the property, 
the seller would take a mortgage for the unpaid balance. 

“But while there are these advantages from the existing system of private 
loaning, there are also some defects. In occasional instances the individual 
lender will use his dominant position to oppress the borrower and to take 
advantage of him to such an extent as to extort more than his just due.” 


EXHIBIT 96 


CREDIT AGRICOLE MUTUEL DE FRANCE 
(Extraits de la loi de 1920) 


TITRE PREMIER 
CAISSES DE CREDIT AGRICOLE MUTUEL 


CHAPITRE PREMIER 
Constitution—Publicité 


Article premier—Les caisses de crédit agricole peuvent étre constituées 
par tout ou partie des membres d’une ou de plusieurs des associations suivantes 
et par ces associations elles-mémes; syndicats professionnels agricoles, sociétés 
d’asurances mutuelles agricoles régies par la loi du 4 juillet 1900, sociétés 
coopératives agricoles, associations syndicales et sociétés diverses d’intérét* 
agricole énumérées 4 |’article 2 ci-aprés. 


iis 
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Article 8—Le capital des caisses de crédit agricole mutuel ne peut étre 
formé par des souscriptions d’actions. 

I] doit l’étre par les sociétaires au moyen de parts. Ces parts sont nomi- 
natives et ne sont transmissibles que par voie de cession avec l’agrément de 
la caisse. 


Article 4.—Les caisses de crédit agricole mutuel ne peuvent étre constituées 
qu’aprés versement du quart du capital social. 

“Chaque année, dans la premiére quinzaine de février, un administrateur 
ou le directeur de la caisse dépose en double exemplaire, au greffe de la justice 
de paix du canton, avec Ja liste des membres faisant partie de la caisse a cette 
date, le tableau sommaire des recettes et des dépenses, ainsi que des opérations 
effectuées dans l’année précédente. 

“Un des exemplaires est transmis par les soins du juge de paix au greffe 
du tribunal de commerce. 

“Les documents déposés au greffe de Ja justice de paix et du tribunal de 
commerce sont communiqués 4 tout requérant.” 


CHAPITRE DEUXIEME 


Section I—Des caisses locales 


Article 6.—Les caisses locales de crédit agricole mutuel peuvent consentir: 

1. A tous leurs sociétaires, des préts d’argent 4 court terme, dont la durée 
totale ne doit pas excéder celle de l’opération en vue de laquelle ces préts sont 
consentis. 

2. A tous leurs sociétaires, des préts d’argent 4 moyen terme pour |’aména- 
gement ou la reconstruction de leurs propriétés. 

Ces préts sont remboursables en dix années par amortissements annuels 
et sont entourés de garanties particuliéres telles que cautions warrants, hypo- 
théques ou dépdts de titres, ete. 

3. A leurs sociétaires individuels des préts d’argent 4 long terme dont les 
conditions sont indiqués ci-aprés & I’article 8. 


Article 7.—Pour la réalisation des préts & court terme, les caisses locales 
escomptent les effets souscrits par leurs seuls sociétaires en vue d’opérations 
exclusivement agricole. Elles peuvent se charger des paiements et recouvre- 
ments 4 faire dans |’intérét de ces mémes sociétaires. 

Pour la réalisation des préts & moyen terme les caisses locales font signer 
& leurs sociétaires des engagements spéciaux qui fixent les conditions du prét, 
les garanties fournies et les conditions du remboursement. 


Article 8—Pour la réalisation des préts individuels 4 long terme les caisses 
locales exigent comme garantie une inscription hypothécaire ou un contrat 
d’assurance en cas de décés. 

Ces préts sont de 40,000 fr. au plus, non compris le contant des frais. La 
durée de leur remboursement peut atteindre vingt-cinq ans, sant toutefois que 
Page de ’emprunteur, (A la date du dernier amortissement, puisse dépasser 
soixante ans. 

Ils portent intéréts au taux de 2 pour 100 et sont destinés 4 faciliter Vac- 
quisition, l’aménagement, la transformation et la reconstitution de petites ex- 


ploitations rurales. 
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Section II.—Des caisses régionales 


Article 11.—Les caisses régionales ont pour but: 

1. De faciliter les opérations 4 court terme, 4 moyen terme et 4 long terme 
effectuées par les membres des caisses locales de crédit agricole mutuel de leur 
circonscription et garanties par ces sociétés. 

2. De transmettre aux sociétés coopératives agricoles, aux associations 
syndicales ou 4 tous autres groupements les avances spéciales qui peuvent leur 
étre consenties par |’Etat. 


Article 12.—Les caisses régionales ne peuvent accepter I’affiliation que de 
eaisse locales dont le siege est situé dans leur circonscription et qui ne sont 
pas d’autre part, rattachées a une autre caisse régionale. 

Elles réescomptent, apres endossement par les. caisses locales qui leur sont 
affiliées les effets par les sociétaires de ces caisses. 

Elles peuvent se charger de tout payement et recouvrement 4 faire dans 
l’intérét des dites caisses locales. 

Elles peuvent faire aux caisses locales qui leur sont affiliées. les avances 
nécessaires 4 la constitution d’un fonds de roulement. Toutefois, pour celles 
qui ont fait appel au concours financier de |’Etat ces avances ne pourront dé- 
passer, pour chaque caisse locale, le montant du capital versé & la caisse régionale 
sous forme de souscription de parts. 

Elles peuvent émettre des bons de caisse & échéance variable avec ou sans 
intérét, mais ces bons ne sont créés qu’en faveur des agriculteurs domiciliés 
dans la circonscription de la caisse régionale. 


Article 13.—Tous les ans, dans la premiére quinzaine de février, les caisses 
régionales reversent 4 Jl’office national du crédit agricole les amortissements 
quelles ont encaissés dans le cours de |’année précédente et auxquels sont 
astreints les bénéficiaires des préts 4 long terme, les sociétés coopératives, les 
associations syndicales et les autres associations ayant recu des avances de 
)Etat. 


Section III—Opérations communes aux caisses locales et aux caisses régionales 


Article 14—Les caisses de crédit agricole mutuel peuvent contracter les 
emprunts nécessaires pour constituer ou augmenter leurs fonds de roulement. 

Pour les caisses de crédit ayant fait appel au concours financier de |’Etat, 
ces emprunts doivent étre préalablement soumis 4 |’autorisation du ministre de 
Agriculture. 

Elles peuvent se procurer des capitaux en réescomptant leur portefeuille 
deffets ou en empruntant sur titres. 

Elles peuvent recevoir, de toute personne, des dépédts en compte courant, 
avec ou sans intérét et tout dépdt de titres. 

Les opérations autres que celles qui sont autorisées par la présente loi leur 
sont interdites. 


Article 15.—Les caisses de crédit agricole ont, pour toutes les obligations 
de leurs sociétaires vis-A-vis d’elles un privilége sur les parts formant le capital 
social. 


CHAPITRE TROISIEME 
Fonctionnement 


Les statuts déterminent le taux de l’intérét des parts, qui ne peut dépasser 
6 pour 100 ni excéder pour les caisses locales le taux des préts consentis & leurs 
sociétaires. 
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TITRE TROISIEME 


Avances de I’Etat 


Article 26—L’avance de 40 millions de francs et la redevance annuelle 4 
verser au Trésor par la Banque de France sont 4 la disposition du Gouverne- 
ment, pour étre remises & titre d’avances aux caisses régionales. 

Un décret, pris sur la proposition du ministre de |’Agriculture et du ministre 
des Finances, fixe la proportion dans laquelle ces sommes sont affectées & des 
avances pour préts & court terme et 4 moyens terme, & des avances pour préts 
individuels 4 long terme ou A des avances pour préts 4 des sociétés coopératives 
et & des associations syndicales ou 4 des associations d’intérét collectif agricole. 


Article 27.—La répartition des avances accordées en vertu de la présente 
Joi est faite par l’office national du crédit agricole. 

Article 28.—Les avances pour préts 4 court terme et 3 moyen terme sont 
consenties en comptes courants ouverts 4 l’office nationale du crédit agricole. 

Les avances que les caisses régionales peuvent recevoir pour I|’attribution 
de préts individuels & long terme sont fixés suivant le nombre et |’importance 
des demandes dont seront saisies les caisses régionales. 

Les sociétés coopératives agricoles, les associations syndicales libres, les 
sociétés d’intérét collectif agricole peuvent recevoir des avances égales & six fois 
leur capital versé en argent ou en nature, lorsque les statuts comportent une 
clause de responsabilité conjointe et solidaire de tous les sociétaires ou bien 
lorsque tout ou partie des membres du conseil d’administration ont souscrit 
un engagement solidaire de remboursement jugé, sous sa responsabilité, suffisant 
par la caisse régionale intermédiaire. 

Les avances aux associations syndicales autorisées seront proportionnées & 
Vimportance des travaux qu'elle auront & exécuter. 


TITRE CINQUIEME 


De Voffice national et de la commission pléniére du crédit agricole 

Article 35.—II est eréé un office national du crédit agricole. 

Cet office est un établissement public possédant l’autonomie financiére. 

D’une facon générale il assure l’application de la présente loi. 

Tl a notamment pour objet: 

1. La gestion de la dotation du crédit agricole. ; 

2. La gestion des dépdts de fonds recus par les caisses régionales de crédit 
agricole mutuel, et qui lui sont confié par elles. : 

3. L’émission de bons par l’intermédiaire des caisses régionales de crédit 
agricole mutuel. 


4. La gestion des crédits votés, en application de la loi du 4 mai 1918, . 


relative & la mise en culture des terres abandonnées. 

Article 36.—L’Office est administré par un conseil d’administration sous le 
contréle d’une commission pléniére composée de trente membres. 

La commission pléniére est présidée par le ministre de l’Agriculture. Elle 
est composée pour un cinquiéme des représentants du Sénat et de la Chambre 
des députés, pour deux cinquiémes de délégués élus par les caisses régionales de 
crédit agricole mutuel et pour deux cinquiemes de membres nommés par décret 
sur la proposition du ministre de VAgriculture et du ministre des Finances et 
choisis par Jes hautes personnalités prises dans |’administration. _ 

Les membres du conseil sont nommés par la commission pléniére. Ils sont 


au nombre de sept. 


Coe eee eee ee 
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La direction de |’office est confiée & un directeur général nommé par décret 
sur la proposition du ministre de |’Agriculture. Ce fonctionnaire remplit les 
fonctions d’administrateur de |’office et ne peut étre révoqué que sur la propo- 
sition de la commission pléniére et du conseil d’administration. 

Un agent comptable soumis 4 l’inspection des finances et justiciable de la 
cour des comptes est également nommé par décret sur la proposition du ministre 
de l’Agriculture et du ministre des Finances. 


EXHIBIT No. 97 
FRAIS D’ADMINISTRATION DU CREDIT AGRICOLE “MUTUEL DE 
FRANCE 


Par M. Emmanuel Brousse, “Economiste Francais” du 16 mai 1914 


(Pages 719 4 721.) 


“En dix ans par exemple, les frais généraux d’exploitation des Caisses régio- 
nales ont dépassé le quart des bénéfices nets réalisés (1,234,805 francs pour 6 
millions de réserves) et cela malgré la gratuité théorique de gestion des Caisses 
locales et régionales. Les rapports annuels parus dans |’ouvrage “Dix ans de 
crédit agricole” qu’a publiés en 1911 le ministre de |’Agriculture, montrent qu’en 
cet intervalle les Caisses régionales ont absorbé une somme de 2,180,000 francs 
4 titre de frais généraux et de gestion. 

“D’autre part, la situation des crédits au 31 décembre 1913 porte l’indica- 
tion: Frais d’administration, 1,234,805 francs, cette derniére somme représentant 
sans doute le montant global des traitements ou indemnités de toute nature 
accordés au personnel central depuis 1899. Le total de ces deux rubriques 
dépasse done 3 millions. Si l’on tient compte des frais généraux des Caisses 
locales et des Coopératives, l’année moyenne a cotité au crédit plus de 250,000 
francs.” 

“A raison de 6 millions par an d’avances, le crédit agricole absorbe 4.2 pour 
100 de ses revenus pour les seuls frais de gestion de capitaux qui ne lui cotitent 
rien. Si l’on compare cette gestion onéreuse & celle qu’emploient les Sociétés de 
crédits, ou la Banque de France elle-méme, pour les capitaux qui leur sont confiés 
par des particuliers, on voit qu’au lieu de perdre environ 44 pour 100 des 
sommes qui lui sont prétées, le crédit agricole pourrait donner 4 pour 100 4 |’Etat 
pour avances faites, et éviter par suite une perte annuelle de plus de 250,000 
franes pour l’agriculture. 

Ne serait-il pas possible de réduire un peu ces frais de gestion? Le faible 
rendement moyen du capital considérable mis, sans intérét 4 la disposition du 
crédit agricole ne vient-il pas d’un vice d’organisation ou d’un gestion défec- 
tueuse de ces fonds de concours?” 


3—119 
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EXHIBIT No. 98 


§) 


“Gd 


THe Harris ABATTOIR COMPANY LIMITED 
TORONTO _CANADA 


HINDQUARTER CuTs 


1} Short Hip 25-0%) 
2| Steak Piece 9-5 
1-2] Long Hip 34:5 
3| Flank end or cod ro 
4| Short Loin 10-0 
2-4| Long Loin 195 
5{ Short Flank 455 
3-5} Full Flank 5-5 


Percentages are of weight 
oF 300 L8. Side good quality 
steer cutting avy Boned 

CHART rib and 2 Ribs on the 
—sHowwe- hind. 
STANDARD BEEF CUTS 
AS CuT BY 


ThE HARRIS ABATTOIR Co. LIMITED 
Toronto, CANADA 


FRONTQUARTER CUTS 


6 | Rib 95% 

7 | Plate 8-5 

8 | Windsor Chuck 16-0 

8] Windsor Rack 25:5 

9 risket- Point ED 

3 Full Brisket 12-0 

lo] Neck Ex) 
8-10} Squore Cut Chuck 250 

6-8-fo/ Full Rack R=S 
ni] Front Shank 3°5 
8901] Cross Cut Chuck 32-0 
FeF0OH) Triangle 405 


co 
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EXHIBIT No. 99. 


VALUES OF STANDARD BEEF CUTS 


At the present time good fresh steers are selling at approximately 13 cents 
per pound. The various cuts from this quality are selling at the prices shown 
below. 

You will notice that the prices worked out on the percentages shown on 
the blueprint realize a little over 13 cents per pound on the carcass. This is 
necessary to cover cost of labour in cutting: 


ONE SIDE GOOD STEER (600-POUND CARCASS) 


3+1192 


SIT aha ee ice .. ..25-0%—13 cents—3-250 
pe ui . ..19-5%—24 cents—4-680 
eek Lak. iiise ae js .. .. 5-5%— 4.cents— -220 
TB ONE Olid » .f00-0% 8-150 
Hind value 16-30 

rer ee ee 9-5%—20 cents—1-900 
Pee ype eh es, : . 8-5%— 6 cents— -510 
Pietro: at Ss 3:5%— 4 cents— -140 
Brisket Point. . ic . .. 35%— 6 cents— -210 
Chuck. 45! 2-01: . .-25:0%— 94 cents—2-375 
emt. ES bes 5-135 
Front value 10-27 

arcass.¢ 2p . .100-0% 13-285 


Carcass value 13-29 
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EXHIBIT No. 100 


% AN 
th) THE Harris ABATTOIR Co. ee 


1 | GAMMON 27.44 
2 FLANK 7-8 
3 BELLY 9-8 
4 THICK STREAK] 5-9 
py deal 5 LOIN 1S-7 
HOW! 
H.AWILTSHIRE SIDE : — 9:8 
ie Z 
STANDARD CuTS AR 79 
AS MADE BY 8 FORE-END 1/157 
. ENGLISH 
BACON MERCHANTS, 


THE HARRIS ABATTOIR " 
LiMITED 


Wt. LivE HoG 200 lbs. 


» DressepHoG 144 » 
” WHOLE SIDE 72 


” TRIMMED WicTSHire 56 Ibs. 
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EXHIBIT No. 101. 


TEST SHOWING VALUE OF LIVE HOGS ON BASIS TO-DAY’S ENGLISH WILTSHIRE 
MARKET OF 102/ 


102/=$21.67 per 100 pounds landed England. 


Pounds 
Maree oe. SAM ADTAN. OURS... .2 we a ee 200 
(CUGSSRG] ECG ee ree |) Slee err 144 
Dressel SCS. 6.65 hoe Gan ee ee re Yh Seti sank nares 72 
Wiltshire Side.. .. .. fig a 56 


Wiltshire Side 56 pounds ‘at “$21. 67—$12. 14, 


COST OF PACKAGES, MATERIAL, SHIPPING AND LANDING CHARGES 


Per side 

Per 100 lbs. (56 Ibs.) 
Packages, material and Jabour.. .. .. .. $1.65 $ .92 
Preight-T oronto fo Seaboard. «0.6 se 524 -. 5 25 
Deeameane lanier se. ww. kt fe Lae 97 
$2.14 

ei sca i 
Wet sein 5o-pound Wiltshire.. .. @. .. §. .. 8. ..$10.00 
CUTTING CREDITS—FATS AND TRIMMINGS 

2-9 pownds at Ab BA.80 asp len. - ee ae 38 
11-1 pounds Head and Bones at 3 cents . i ih ae ie 33 
baat 
q pounds, Dressed SidesmetPvalues> Fou 7.5 %.-.. $10.71 
Value Dressed Hog per 100 pounds.. .. $14.88 


Value Live Hog per 100 pounds, fed and ‘watered basis 
(72 per cent dressed value).. esrew. .. .. 10.71 
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EXHIBIT No. 102 


ct) : ; 
TREHARRIS ABATTOIR Co LIMITED 


1 | FOOT 15% 

2 HAM 20.0 

3 LOIN 17.0 

4 BELLY 15.0 

CHART 5 | SHOULDER 20.0 

SHOWING 6 JOWL 2.0 

oie 7 | LACONE 28 

THE HARRIS ABATTOIR CO 8] HEAD 8.0 
LIMITED Trimmings 

TORONTO, CANADA Bone 13-8 

Fats 


Wr. LivE HOG) 200 Ibs 
* DRESSED HOG 144 « 
SIDE IN CHART 72 » 


AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS 
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EXHIBIT No. 103 
TEST SHOWING VALUE OF LIVE HOGS ON BASIS TO-DAY’S MARKET ON 
CANADIAN CUTS FRESH PORK 
Pounds 
PVE Om ee 200 
Dressed’ Hog!) °.". 144 
Dressed Side.. ... 72 
CANADIAN CUTS 
Pe iE ket en ho ele) IDS. Sbreac. 62:82 
Suamlders.. 2. .. .. .. ..20%—14-40) Ips.cat, 14ce «— 2.02 
eer ee ss A. . (15% —10-80 lbs. at 20e — 2.16 
aM ye ie a, «em, s,.2090—14-40 Ibs. at 213c,—, 3.09 
Operating Cost.. .:); . - $10.09 
1-50 per 100 pounds. . M7 
$ 9.32 
CUTTING CREDITS 
Ta MOUMGS HaLEAGe,.OU.. ~. bs ss vs ss tn OAT 
fo" pounds Bones and Heads‘at $3 °. 2%. 2.00 0: ol 
$ 1.08 
72 pounds Dressed Side net value. . $10.40 
Value Dressed Hog per 100 pounds.. .. ... $14.44 
Value Live Hog per 100 pounds, fed and watered basis 
(72 per cent dressed value). . ene” a 10.40 
EXHIBIT No. 104 
TEST SHOWING VALUE OF LIVE HOGS ON BASIS TO-DAY’S MARKET ON 
CANADIAN CUTS SMOKED MEATS 
Pounds 
DRE TEIN os AS ga ere 200 
Re ee, ee ee eins, as 144 
PSCC et ecg ee a ey os 72 
Smoked Boneless Backs.. .. .. ..10% — 7-20 lbs. at 354—$2.55 
Smoked. Boneless Rolls... ... ... 02 2.16% —11-52 lbs. iat 18 — 2.07 
Smoked Breakfast Bacon. . uiod aobuh3-59—=' 9-72: lbsinat 26) — 2.53 


pri@ideramis.. 2. .. ... 2... .. ..18-8%—13-53 lbs. at 26 — 3.51 


— 


$10.66 


1871 
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Operating Costs— 


Fresh Pork’ Dept., 50ce:per 100 Ibs... 2-2 2 fe ee 
Curing Pork Dept., b-22c..perplOO/Ibere. .. .. .- «- on 
Smoking and packing, 2-20c. per 100 Ibs... .. .. .. -- 86 

$1.64 $9.02 


Cutting Credits— 
Pate’ + 325%. —18-00Jbs. at $7.80 $h40 
Bones, Heads and Feet... 16-7%—12-02 Ibs. at 3.00— .36 1.75 


100% 72 Ibs. $10.77 
Value Dressed Hog per 100 pounds.. .. . ee $14.96 
Value Live Hog per 100 lbs., fed and watered basis 
(72 per cent dressed value). . cote Cee ee 10.77 


EXHIBIT No. 105 


TEST SHOWING VALUE OF BONELESS SMOKED BACKS ON BASIS OF FRESH 
LOINS AT 23 CENTS 


100 per cent Fresh Lois... ... ....3 9... Soon 
Labour converting... 20°" 3 eee 25 
Total Gost... 6 2 7. ek ba ch eee ee eee ee eae 
5:56 per cent Tenderloins at 41 cents.. .. .. $2.28 
6-61 per cent Spare Ribs at 11 cents. <3 22. = .va 
14-26 ‘per’ cent Bones at; brcent.. "25-4 ere 
3°02 per cent Fat at 7-80 cents... 72.925 ae 2 3.39 
71-55 per cent Fresh Boneless Backs!..-) 524.275" 7.’ “$19'86 
100 per-cent Fresh Boneless: Backs”. “2 = = ere 27.75 
Cost curing and matenal(, 2 22 3) 2 2. ieee 
Cost smoking and material. . ee el) 3.42 
Cost Smoked Boneless Backs without shrink... .. .. $31.17 
10 per cent Net shrink inismokethouse™. .. .. :. .. 3.11 
Net .cost Smoked’ Boneless Back... .. ....50..2 0.0... $3428 


TEST SHOWING VALUE OF SMOKED HAMS ON BASIS OF FRESH 
HAMS AT 214 cENTS 


100 per Cent Fresh Hams)... 725 2 sap SE baubeleoo 
Cost cure and materials (722 32 Sc 22 

Cost smoking, materials and packages. . mah 7 () 3,42 
Cost Smoked Ham without shrink... .... ...aibod eal $24.92 
6 per cent Net shrink in smoke house.. .. .. .. .. 1.50 


Net cost Smoked Ham.. .. aa a ee Pere Re, 
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EXHIBIT No. 106 


TEST SHOWING VALUE OF SMOKED BREAKFAST BACON ON BASIS OF 
FRESH BELLIES AT 20 CENTS 


el eee Coan ice DemMes .. 28: ke :. i). ss ««. 3 £9$20.00 
Cost curing and material.. .. een SW!) 

Cost smoking, material and packages 2 a 27) 3.42 
Post emoewed Bacon without shrink... ..°.2'.2 .. ..| $2342 
10 per cent net shrink in smoke house.. .. .. .. .. 2.34 
eS Cieremolee bacon ae. Se ee eee 2 2576 


TEST SHOWING VALUE OF SMOKED BONELESS ROLLS ON BASIS OF FRESH 
SHOULDERS AT 14 CENTS 


Pe ee Tames NV SHOT inammenereramnngsnernenmotemn ti bi00 

(Labour converting: ..0.. .. oP MES os ieee 25 
mcs ee tae ee 8. $1485 

iP percent: acones ate cents sa2-. fe Res § 77 

1-5 per cent’ Blade’ Bones at 1 cent. 0.2.73. «014 

ae ee come Vatwal e750. -. ..%. ee. . R265 1.05 

84-1 per cent Fresh Boneless Shoulder .. .. .... .. $13.20 

100 per cent Fresh Boneless Shoulder .. .. .. .. .. 15.70 

enh curime.. 24 2. ee oie’ ss BLOF 

Cost smoking. . Reese. ee ees ee 220 3.42 

Cost Smoked Boneless Shoulder without shrink.. .. $19.12 

Sper cent net shrink im smoke house... .. ....... .% 1:22 


Nertps, pmpkedeoneless’Shoulder:.2% 2.7253 2e.+ <> - $2034 
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EXHIBIT No. 117 


CHANGE OF PRICE JULY, 1919 


. The price of Arrow Collars, laundered and soft, taking effect July 4, will be 
$2.40 per doz., subject to change without notice. 
You are requested to sell them at 30 cents each, not higher, so that the price 
to the consumer will be as low as possible, to allow of a small net profit to you. 
The following styles of collars are sold up:— 


LAUNDERED 
GOTHIC Lynx GLASGOW 
Huron Be_Mont (Mapras) Batic 
Drayton Mapras 3 CHESTER 
PENDER CHADLEY 

SOFT 

DUNDALK BRANDON Monuawk 
RosLyN KELOWNA QvuINCY 
SPARLING BEVERLY KINGSTON 
NICOLA WYCLIFFE TEURO 
DuRHAM Mm.aNnp ForDHAM 
GRETNA EMERY OKA 
GRAHAM LAKEFIELD 


Please advise us when ordering collars, if we will send you the nearest style 
to those ordered at the same price, if styles ordered are sold up or not in stock. 


CLUETT-PEABODY & CO. OF CANADA LIMITED 


EXHIBIT No. 118 


TOOKE BROS. LIMITED, MANUFACTURERS OF MEN’S FURNISHINGS 
Montreau, July 3, 1919. 


Dear Str,—Owing to the continued increases in both wages and material, 
we are reluctantly compelled to advance the price of our collars. 


Lines previously sold at $2 will be $2.40 per dozen, other lines in proportion. 
Yours truly, 
TOOKE BROS. LIMITED. 
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APPENDIX No. 3 
EXHIBIT No. 119 


To maintain the standard of quality to which we attribute the ever increas- 
ing popularity of our collars, it has become necessary for us to change the mini- 
mum price to $2.40 per dozen, retail price 30 cents, to take effect July 4, 1919. 

Material and labour costs have considerably increased making this change 
necessary if you want your customers to get the same quality that they have 
been accustomed to in W. G. & R. products. 

We are enclosing some price cards for use in connection with the above 
change in price. 

Yours truly, 
THE WILLIAMS, GREENE & ROME CO., LIMITED, 
KITCHENER, CANADA 


Add 5c per dozen to price of collars delivered from Vancouver warehouse. 


EXHIBIT No. 120 


Houss or REPRESENTATIVES 


67th Congress, 4th Session. 
Document No. 560. 
Exrracr from the Sixth Annual Report of the Federal Farm Loan Board of* 
the United States of America for the Year Ending December 31, 1922 
Respectfully yours, 
A. W. MELLON, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, February 6, 1923. 
The Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Str,—This report to you has been delayed beyond the usual time of sub- 
mission, due to our desire to include in the major statistical data, particularly 
the operations of the Federal land banks, the record to the end of the calendar 
year. 

The year 1922 has been one of steady and consistent progress in the 
development of the Federal farm-loan system. There have been made during 
the year, through the Federal land banks, 74,055 loans in the aggregate sum of 
$224,301,400. This is a very gratifying result in the figures involved, but a 
feature much more gratifying to those charged with the administration of the 
banks is that it represents a complete response to the borrowing demands upon 
the system, and that it shows a steady and normal flow of business by months. 
In view of the fact that the year has been one of very considerable borrowing 
demand, we believe it may be accepted as measuring the maximum call upon 
the banks and as demonstrating their capacity to respond to such demand under 
any except very unusual and extraordinary conditions. 

A table showing the monthly volume of business in each of the 
ae land banks with the total by months is attached and marked “Appendix 
Noio 17; 

Equally gratifying have been the financial operations of the banks. During 
the year farm-loan bonds to the total of $278,650,000 have been sold to the 
public. These sales being in excess of the loaning demand, the excess was used 
to call and retire bonds held by the Treasury in the sum of $70,150,000, thereby 
reducing the Treasury holdings as of December 31 to $112,885,000. 

The loaning rate of the banks at the beginning of the year was 6 per cent, 
as all bonds sold during the year 1921 had been 5 per cent bonds. These bonds 
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had been offered to the public at par, the banks paying a commission on sale. 
In February the bond market seemed to justify the offering of the bonds at a 
premium and $75,000,000 of 5 per cent bonds were offered at a price which 
netted the banks a premium of 14 per cent. This premium absorbed the losses 
in the way of commission on the sale of the bonds for the previous year. It 
was the judgment of the Federal land banks and the Farm Loan Board, early 
in May, that conditions had sufficiently improved to justify the reduction of 
the bond rate to 44 per cent and the loaning rate to 55 per cent. An offering of 
44 per cent bonds at par was accordingly made and oversubscribed. A portion 
ot the over-subscription was used to retire bonds held by the Treasury, and the 
loaning rate was, on June 1, reduced to 54 per cent, which rate has since 
prevailed. 

The total retirement of Government stock by normal operations of the 
banks during the year was $2,333,890. 

The steadily increasing volume of business has undoubtedly added to the 
earning power of the Federal land banks, and their total net earnings for the 
year were, by banks, as follows: 


pprineiield..... 2. 3) p2eaeeee St. Paulo. 000. 225, $0ewo eee 
Baltimore.. .. .. .. @25697o-46 OmaneiGrn . 2... 2. (67 0Ua) ae 
Columbia...) .: .<).. 308,080 40 Wichita. ioleco% th _p2SiObt6 74 
Louisville. Jucwieo l. 462,545 13 Houston. ....: 122.52. S9Uass 2 
New Orleans... .. .. 495,988 54 Berkeley i ..hce) 20's. 9 241,298, 55 
Str ouis, «sdoesnscl anole eo SpokaNeseh. io. oadnte- 605,854 09 


with a grand total, as will be seen, of $5,692,694.33. 
The consolidated statement of the condition of the 12 Federal land banks 
as of December 31 is hereto attached, marked “Appendix No. 2.” 


FORECLOSURES 


From the inception of the system to December 31 it has been found necessary 
to institute foreclosure proceedings on 1,402 mortgages, involving loans and 
accrued interest in the sum of $5,068,929.25. Of these, 672, involving $2,281,- 
802.37, were settled before sale. In 318 cases, involving $1,081,994.65, fore- 
closure was completed and lands involved purchased at foreclosure sale and 
title acquired by the banks. And there remain pending 412 cases, involving 
$1,705,232.23. 

Sales of acquired lands have been made in a volume approximating 
$250,000, and all unsold lands were, on December 31, charged to the undivided 
profits account of the banks and are not reported in the statement attached 
as an admitted asset; but only one of the acquired farms has been sold at a 
loss, and the action of the banks in charging off this item on December 31 
is not indicative of anticipated loss, but was regarded as the establishment 
of a sound business policy, to the end that published statements will reflect 
only assets of admitted value. This record of foreclosures would it is believed 
be highly satisfactory, considering the total number and amount of loans held 
by the banks, even in normal times, and in view of adverse agricultural con- 
ditions for the past two years it is accepted as additional evidence of the 
soundness of the basis on which Federal land bank loans are made. 

In previous reports attention has been called to the very satisfactory 
verification of the soundness of appraisals by the sale of mortgaged bonds, 
and at the expense of reiteration it may be well to say that when a farm 
mortgaged to a Federal land bank is sold the sale is reported to the local farm 
loan association in which the purchaser succeeds to the orignial borrower, 
and the sale price is of course embodied in such report. 

During the year ending November 30, 1922, 4,714 such sales were reported. 
The total appraised value of the lands involved in these sales, as appraised 
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by the Federal appraiser for the purpose of making the loans, was $36,247,533. 
The total loans amount to $14,925,994. The total sales aggregated $39,701,625. 
To put the matter somewhat more concretely, 4,714 farms, on which the total 
loans were, in round numbers, $15,000,000, had been appraised for thirty-six 
and one-fourth millions of dollars, and sold for $39,701,625, or nearly three 
and one-half millions above the appraised value, and the loans involved were 
only 37: per cent of the sale price and 41 per cent of the appraised value. 
This stability of appraisal is a substantial factor in the growing popularity 
of the Federal farm-loan bond. 

A detailed statement of these sales by States is attached, designated as 
Appendix No. 3. 

The usual statistical data brought down to October 31, indicating by 
States with fair accuracy the purpose for which loans have been granted, is 
attached and designated as Appendix No. 4. 

The statistical record of appraisals made by Federal and joint-stock 
land banks is regarded as of especial value, and we venture to again call 
attention to the fact that the Farm Loan Board or any Federal land bank 
will be glad to give any legitimate inquirer a statement as to any county 
in the United States in which business has been transacted, showing the 
number of appraisals made, the number of acres involved, and the average 
appraisal by acre in the county. This service should be especially helpful 
to those whe contemplate the purchase of lands im territory with the values 
of which they are unfamiliar. 

The summary of the result of the appraisal of 210,000 farms, showing 
the number of appraisals by States and the average per acre appraised value 
in the several States, is attached as Appendix No. 5. 

To summarize briefly, the 12 Federal land banks have, during the year, 
sold to the public all the farm-loan bonds they desired to offer; have reduced 
the rate of interest to borrowers one-half of 1 per cent, and met all the calls 
upon them where applications were satisfactory, having closed 74,055 loans, 
in the aggregate sum of $224,301,400; have retired Treasury stock to the 
total of $2,333,890, and voluntarily repurchased farm-loan bonds held by 
the Treasury in the sum of $70,150,000; have charged to their undivided profits 
all lands acquired by foreclosure and all instalment and interest payments 
more than 90 days overdue; and, after doing this and paying liberal divi- 
dends to shareholders, have nearly doubled their reserve account by adding 
thereto more than $1,300,000, and start on the new year with an undivided 
profits account of $1,117,597.36 larger than a year ago. This would seem 
to be a result in every way satisfactory. 


NATIONAL FARM LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 


There were organized during the year 361 national farm loan associations, 
while 25 were liquidated by consolidation with other associations, leaving 
the total number in operation 4,487. 

A table showing by States the number of associations organized and 
charters cancelled by consolidation, together with the number, amount, and 
average size of loans made in each State, is attached as Appendix No. 6. 


JOINT-STOCK LAND BANKS 


During the year 1922 charters were issued to 40 of these institutions, 
bringing the total number in active operation at the end of the year to 68. The 
increase in the number from 23 to 63 in a single year is a rather notable 
development, but very much more so indeed is the development of the pro- 
portion of the total business done by these institutions. The 23 joint-stock 
land banks in operation during the year 1921 closed during that year 881 
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loans, aggregating $9,334,900. During the same period the 12 Federal land 
banks closed 27,153 loans, amounting to $91,029,976. During the year 1922 
the joint-stock land banks closed 15,916 loans, in amount $138,684,779, and 
the Federal land banks 74,055 loans, totalling $224,301,400. 

These figures are rather significant from several standpoints. In the 
first place, the fact that 23 of these institutions in existence in 1921, with no 
restraint upon their issue and sale of bonds except the market, with all of the 
incentive of private profit to urge the transaction of business, closed only 881 
loans, totalling $9,334,900, while the 12 Federal land banks closed 27,153 
loans, amounting to $91,029,976, should substantially answer the criticism 
directed at the Federal land banks that credit, through these agencies was 
deliberately denied during that period. 

In the second instance, the operations of the year forcibly suggest the 
probability that in the immediate future, perhaps during the current year, 
the privately owned joint-stock land banks operated for private profit will, 
in the volume of business transacted, take precedence over the mutual Federal 
land banks. This development may well raise serious question as to the 
wisdom of providing for a great system of mutual or co-operative farm credits 
and at the same time providing under the same administeration for profit- 
making organizations to become its chief competitor, and may well raise the 
further question of whether legislation should not be enacted to make the 
system ultimately entirely mutual. These are, of course, problems for the con- 
sideration of Congress, and are merely pointed out by way of information 
with the urgent recommendation that serious and immediate consideration 
be given to legislation now pending, tending to place the mutual banks in a 
more nearly equal position in the competition for business. 

The figures above quoted as to the volume of business of the joint-stock 
land banks also point out significantly the growing task of their supervision 
and examination, which now constitute more than half of the work of the 
Federal farm-loan bureau and strongly commend legislation assessing the 
expense of this bureau against the Federal and joint-stock land banks. 

Legislation reflecting the needs pointed out in the preceding paragraph 
is now pending in both branches of the Congress. H. R. 14041, by Mr. Strong, 
and S. 4453, by Mr. Norbeck, are identical bills which, in the judgment of 
the Farm Loan Board, will be of especial advantage to the mutual branch 
of the farm-loan system without working injury to the joint-stock land banks, 
and we recommend the enactment of legislation which shall embody the sub- 
stance of these bills. 

In the operation of the joint-stock land banks to date there have been 
instituted 88 foreclosure proceedings, involving a total of $1,231,916,34. Of 
these, 16, involving $230,411.73, were paid up before judgment. In 18 cases, 
involving $218,364.73, foreclosures were completed and lands acquired by the 
joint-stock land banks. Fifty-four cases, involving $783,139.88, were pending 
and undisposed of on December 31. 

A table showing the number of joint-stock land banks, with the capital, 
surplus, and loans in force of each as of December 31, 1922, is attached and 
designated as Appendix No. 7. 

Respectfully submitted. A. W. MELLON, 

Secretary of the Treasury. 


R. A. COOPER, 
JOHN EE: GUILL drs 
CHAS. E. LOBDELL, 
Members Federal Farm Loan Board. 
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EXHIBIT No. 123 
CANE SUGAR—TOTAL YIELD OF RAW SUGAR 
(Official estimates collected by the International Institute of Agriculture) 
Percentage 
1922-23 
Countries 1922-23 1921-22 (1921-22 = 
100) 
Tons Tons p.c 
America— 
ENERO DMI ce wedi oitage elemeeah Beal rece ies 3 cede dso "acs bier boar AE eae ar ND, TAU). ghee tase red. 
Siete in Pee ea oa ad heess celts ods RMT. SLI. CYS} GOS 4larce.. bivawe 
BUR ON a hiss ti a's BG ein ae ues 4,596,000 } 4,476,795 102-6 
immer Statesnere. | rome, tn prime see TS Sd ge Car 241,376 324,430 74-4 
NECA a et SORBATE Ih tes. Wo etic, . jer N wad). - 12,677 14,881 85-2 
Per ee a ee Re ee ee oe Re Phe eae & BOSOM ee Uh ee 
LATThD IRA os Anus eae pas aibaiag Oe nalee aii, iAmGm Bit hile cea aelinl aaa 392,782 405,936 96-8 
Dormia TGCS 6 ope 8 bee oe ea © ne Tene) mine eiaaee nD os emt as IPR al eee 205. O74 i eee 
Asia— 
LOSE OIE ai chic) 6 CRORE LORS 2 Ea AS BME I eR Be 372, 053 368, 045 101-1 
ISM a ee et ene he 3,346, 560 2,910, 880 115-0 
DWE. SEA eSB AMWe paki SUE e i ie eee en ee ea 1,986,042 | 1,857,613 106-9 
Africa— 
aCe ee Ar ONE shins puants iced. ieuiie & 51,128 58, 720 87-1 
TOL PRTG Spes ee RC Sibalaak aRS 6 ag ce RIG A tae a ee 258, 720 224, 660 115-2 
RIM ARTICHY Hee, PORE LA Gul. buh tset me heen. obi abel 157, 960 146, 987 107-5 
Oceania— 

J TISLTEEINT Eas eon ag Bereta Calas A a 344, 960 330, 961 104-2 


1 Yield to the end of February. 


EXHIBIT No. 124 


BEET SUGAR—PRODUCTION OF RAW SUGAR IN THE SUGAR PRODUCING SEASON 


1922-23 
(Official estimates collected by the International Institute of Agriculture) 
Production from the opening of the 
season (1st September) to the end|Total yield 
Countries of February during the 
season 
Percentage 1921-22 
1922-23 1921-22 |1921-22=100 
Tons Tons p.c. Tons 
Europe— 

ermanvies pr uetniem  moeyirel) oft, bree . 1, 546, 333 1, 373, 612 112-6 1,429, 284 
ANAS TD ES at. ae ea? an 26,855 18,035 148-9 18, 035 
PScleirmieaere SPeponi ence see here e. edes Medd 291,049 312,985 93-0 315,497 
Bulgaria? Meee. eee Oe BEES OLL OIE CREE 1G 18, 209 14, 237 127-9 14, 237 

‘ Siprieiiass sete Serer ee heh ce ey 1,745 2,244 77°8 2,244 
IDGBINGE 3 oy obo gd eke cab ary ng Wie Cai e can nein bene 498,417 312,717 159-4 402,955 
imearas. Sayre, OUT oe Tore OF), 74, 566 65, 982 113-0 67,097 
aie tk a eR hk 274,441 219,293 125-1 227; 513 
Wemtctiands: 40,0 be rae Se ne 255, 276 377, 380 67-7 381,909 
land Mew TOE ON FTE BOs BU OD OUO: [Rides coger lth AA aN 200, 588 
SINTECISTAN yl hae «allie 8 iaae bas: ga ieee Gries Agee 79,185 258, 792 30-6 258,792 
Brecho-slovakiat 21p fee ee ee ra 794,480 718,436 110-6 730,306 

America— 

AlUntied statess: st [Ay bia kh. de. eto gees. 691,000 1,020, 000 67-7 1,020,000 


1 Yield to the end of January. 
2 To the end of December. 

3 To the end of October. 

4 Total yield. 
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EXHIBIT No. 125 


THE WORLD’S PRODUCTION OF SUGAR BEETS COMPARED WITH PRE-WAR 
PRODUCTION 


(Statement by the International Institute of Agriculture) 

The production of sugar beets in Europe during 1922, although greater than 
that of 1921—which was an extraordinarily poor one,—shows a great falling 
off (of about 24 per cent) as compared with the average during the five years 
1909-1913; as will be seen from the following table, which shows the European 
production together with the aggregate production of the United States and 
Canada, the only countries outside Europe that are of any importance in the 
world-production of sugar beets. 

In the total figure for Europe the production of the Russia of to-day has 
not been included. We may, however, roughly estimate Russian production to 
be under one-fifth of the pre-war average, which amounted to about 10,500,000 


tons. 
PRODUCTION OF SUGAR BEETS 


Countries 1922 1921 Average 

1909-13 

Tons Tons Tons 
WurOpean COUNLTICS hice he eee ee ee iia er eae aa 33,500,000 | 29,400,000 | 44,150,000 
Canada.and the United, States:..5c- 2 seen eee eee 5,400,000 | 7,950,000 5,000,000 
Totals. 25 5 eo Be gS eee ae cl 38,900,000 | 37,350,000 | 49,150,000 


The small increase as compared with pre-war figures, in the American 
production, does not make up for the great decrease in Europe; so that this 
year’s world-total production of sugar beet shows a drop of 21 per cent in 
comparison with the average for the five-year period 1909-1913, but a slight 
rise of 4 per cent over the production of 1921. 


EXHIBIT 126 


THE WORLD’S PRODUCTION OF SUGAR 
(Statement by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, March 30, 1923) 


World production of beet and cane sugar for the crop year 1922-23 is 
estimated at 20,450,000 short tons. This is 200,000 short tons more than the 
1921-22 production, and 2,000,000 short tons more than the 1912-13 to 1913-14 
pre-war average. 

Beet sugar production in Canada and the United States is estimated at 
745,000 tons, compared with 1,102,000 tons in 1921-22, and with 654,000 tons 
in the two pre-war years. Although beet sugar production in the United States 
is estimated at 347,000 tons less than last year, increased European production 
of 506,000 tons more than makes up the shortage, the department points out. 
European beet sugar production is estimated at 4,972,000 tons, compared with 
4,466,000 tons in 1922, and with 7,850,000 tons in the two pre-war years. aM 

This increase in European production indicates that the European demand MH 
for Cuban sugar may be less than last year, the department says. aw 

Cuban cane sugar production is estimated at 4,596,000 tons, compared with 
4,476,000 tons in 1922, and with 2,295,000 tons in the two pre-war years. Total 
cane sugar production for all countries reporting is estimated at 14,735,000 
tons, compared with 14,690,000 tons in 1922, and with 9,913,000 tons in the two 
pre-war years. 
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EXHIBIT No. 128 
THE MANITOBA FARM LOANS ASSOCIATION 


The following is the report of the above named Association for the nine 
months ending August 81st, 1922, submitted by the Secretary of the Associa- 
tion to The Hon. Provincial Treasurer. 


Winnipeg, Manitoba, January 11th, 1923. 


The Hon. F. M. Black, Provincial Treasurer, 
Legislative Buildings, Winnipeg. 
Sir: 

I have the honour to submit herewith the fifth annual report of The 
Manitoba Farm Loans Association for the nine months ending August 31st, 
1922. 

The Association has now taken its place as an important factor in the 
Land Mortgage situation of the Province, as may be observed from a perusal 
of the very considerable figures given in its balance sheets appended. 

During the nine months under consideration, 1,125 applications for loans 
to the amount of $2,717,000 were received, of which 612 were accepted and 
approved by the Board of Management, to the extent of $1,724,750. The 
number and amount of applications received during the period were proportion- 
ately less than those filed during the previous year, viz.:—1,891 for $5,096,000. 
The total applications received to August 31st, 1922, amounted to $18,600,000. 

The sum of $1,901,850 was paid out in 691 loans, an average of $2,750 per 
loan, making 3,039 loans paid out to August 31st, 1922, a total of $8,049,500, 
of which amount the balance of principal outstanding is $7,357,971.23 for 
2,796 loans. Sixteen loans, to the amount of $16,841.04 were paid off in full, 
some of them by the Soldier Settlement Board, others for the purpose of secur- 
ing increased loans, which the Board could not see their way clear to grant, 
with other institutions, and the remainder by virtue of the statutory provision 
permitting the payments of Mortgages after the expiration of five years. 

The Balance Sheet appended, certified to by the Provincial Auditors, 
Messrs. John Scott & Co., shows a net profit for the nine months of $40,533.98, 
from which amount the Board decided to pay to the Province the original grant 
of $10,000 for organization purposes received when the Association was in- 
corporated in March, 1917. This gain for the nine months compares favourably 
with the profit of $438,186.38 for the year ending November 30th, 1921, and 
$32,558.60 for the previous year. The total amount standing at the credit 
of Profit and Loss Account, it will be noted, is now $126,702.24, after deduct- 
ing the $10,000 aforesaid. 

The expenses of conducting the business were almost exactly the same as 
for the year previous, but on, of course, a very much larger turnover, viz.:— 


. $30,560.77 on $7,000,000, or less than one-half of one per cent. 


The Association borrowed about $500,000 of six per cent money during the 
early winter months, but in February the market stiffened and it was able to 
borrow $500,000 at 54 per cent at par, and during the summer, another $1,000,- 
000 upon the same terms. It has not been deemed advisable so far to reduce the 
rate of interest to prospective borrowers until it has been seen in April of this 
year what success will attend the refunding of $1,000,000 worth of 5 per cent 
Debentures. 

Following the defeat of the late Government on March 14th last the 
operations of the Association were confined to the handling of loans already 
accepted by the Board, new applications being received conditionally; so that, 


during July and August a very small amount of money was paid out. After 
31203 
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a conference between the present Cabinet and the Board, held on October 
25th, at which assurances were given of the support and sympathy of the 
Government, inspections were resumed, and the paying out of new loans has 
proceeded as rapidly as possible. 

Collections during the period were perhaps as good as could be expected, 
being $220,000 from arrears from 1919 and 1920 and payments maturing the fall 
and winter of 1921-22, which amounted to $395,000; or about 55 per cent. 
The sum of $198,454.62 stood at the debit of current account at August 31st, 
1922, of which $25,000 represents Hail Insurance Premiums advanced by the 
Associations, as authorized by the Board. It might be remarked that a sum in 
excess of this amount was disbursed by the Hail Insurance Company in settle- 
ment of claims. Collection of arrears and current payments has progressed 
fairly satisfactorily during the past few months, and at the present writing, 
out of $616,600 due up to December 3ist, 1922, $244,700 has been received, a 
percentage of about 40 per cent, which appears to compare favourably with 
tl experience of other Mortgage Loan Companies in the Province. 

“The Manitoba Farm Loans Act,” was amended at the last session of the 
Legislature permitting the Association to procure captital by the issue and sale 
of bonds to the extent of twelve million dollars ($12,000,0000), instead of nine 
million dollars ($9,000,000) as originally enacted. 

During the nine months it was found necessary to take out Mortgage Sale 
Proceedings in a few instances, but it has been the policy of the Board to 
refrain from such action unless absolutely necessary for the purpose of safe- 
guarding the interests of the Association, and to endeavour to keep the owner 
upon the land as long as possible. 

The Board of Management, consisting of Messrs. George Anderson, Fred 
C. Hamilton, D. D. McDonald and J. 8.Wood, with L. McNeill, Commissioner, 
as Chairman, remains as originally constituted and continues to give to the 
affairs of the Association their earnest attention and the benefit of their ex- 
perience. 


Respectfully submitted. 


Cle Sr Oy ani, 
Secretary. 


Tuer Manriropa Farm Loans ASssociIaTION 


Head Office—Winnipeg 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT 31ST AUGUST, 1922 


Assets 
Mortgage Loans (with interest accrued thereon 
to. date). . ck tage noe ps 
Agreements Receivable. (with, interest accrued 
tiereon to date).. vain ta age ee 2,161 25 
Real Betaters es ae ee, sree ee 11,869 90 
Tnvestitieatsi 2. a. : Sieg ate 331,432 90 


(Section 49 as ae 9 Hotes v, 
Cap. 34, Section 4.) 


Cash on hand.. i’ (eb: dante eon Feat: We. 31 35 


Ateounts Receivables! ned ont. oF Papenad ato 856 66 
Office Furniture: ii.aoa Jsvisaet Sad aacrnotie 7,531 79 


Deferred ;Chatgesasn -viaoms: 14 Jaadte. Dame. : 7,977 44 
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Liabilities 
Debentures yt interest accrued thereon to 
date) .. ee Wates Stpecee 1g! $7,528,639 97 


Note—In_ addition, "the Association has 
issued to the ‘Provincial Treasurer, a 
non-interest bearing Bond for $100,000 
as collateral security for Depositors in 
accordance with the requirements as set 
forth in the Certificates of Deposit. 
Deposit Certificates (with interest accrued there- 
emevedate). 64 2: ce we o BaTOR DRO. 18,412 22 


$7,542,052 19 
Note—The above Liabilities amounting to 
$7,542,052.19 are guaranteed by the 
Province of Manitoba with the excep- 
tion of Bonds held as Investments on 
Capital Account by the’ Provincial 
Treasurer as follows:— 


Principals... $5,750,000- 00 
Interest Accrued. . 104,047 40 
$5,854,047 40 
ie Owverdratt.. .. ..... .. .oman arene os 17,625. 62 
Per okaIe. 5. kl kk ss Bee 20,159 17 
Bemiiatlsrack Paid-up..i i... 9@LfS- 8 @G7 a: 484,830 00 
Profit and Loss Account. - ee ee 126,702 24 
Balance at Credit at 30th 
he Ce Ag. 26 
Profit for 9 months ending 
Pea Ao TOOA 40,553 98 
$ 136,702 24 
Less Organization Grant re- 
paid to Provincial Govt. 10,000 00 
$ 126,702 24 


$8,191,369 22 $8,191,369 2% 


Winnipeg, 23rd October, 1922.—We beg to report that we have audited the 
Books and Accounts of The Manitoba Farm Loans Association for the period 
ending 31st August, 1922, and hereby certify that, in our opinion, the above 
Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of 
the state of affairs of the Association accorcing to the best of our information 
and the explanations given to us, as shown by the Books and in conformity with 
the special Act of Incorporation and Amendments. The Securities representing 
the Investments (with the exception of those held by Solicitors and others) 
have been duly produced for our inspection; the Bank Overdraft has been 
verified by Bank Certificate; while the Cash on Hand was proved by actua! 
count. 


(Signed) JOHN SCOTT & CO., 
Chartered Accountants. 
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EXHIBIT NO. 129 


MANITOBA Farm Loans ASSOCIATION 


April 30tl 1923 
Applications received for loans to date: 
7,344 for $20,528,780.15 
Average: $2,800.00. 


Foreclosures to date 


20 parcels R. Estate=4,200 acres. Prin. against these=$46,000. 
Sold 4 parcels without loss=920 acres. 


EXHIBIT No. 130 


Tue Manrropa Farm Loans ASSOCIATION 
April 30th, 1923. 


Cash received on a/e of Annual Payments « Arrears. 


October— 
Due .. .... .. $ SOoeeeS 
Paid <. 2 eth oda kOe Bson 
Balance.. .. 15,709 82 314% 
November— 
ule’ oles Boe ieee 
Raidiac stewie UIA oun 
Balance... .. 101,626 25 464% 
December— 
Due .. 25a san Osis 
Paid’. .. 2... IGG a aa Ae 
Balance ....., 179,838 Of 52%, 
January— 
Due Te, AL, TA Sey, 
Paid. .. 2... 46,026 27 44% 
Balance... 58,092 20° 56% 


Total amount due .. 720,094 62 
Total amount paid.. 364,828 28 504% Principal .. $ 80,782 0A 
Total amount unpaid 355,266 34 494% Interest, &c. 274,484 28 


$355,266 34 


—aes 
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EXHIBIT No. 131 


Manitospa Farm Loans ASSOCIATION FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Loans paid out:— 


Loans principal outstanding .. m0 IBY 
Loans current payments outstanding , pa 1s 


To August 31st, 1922..... 


1922 
September. .. .. . 
October .. . 
November. 2. . 
December . 

1923 
anuary “i “evig 0% 
February .. 

March .. 
Js 16 gaeedara 


Bonds, MiG. T. 


“ 


Province of Manitoba .. 
Province of Manitoba .. 
Province of Manitoba .. 


PUIG... 
PwlolinOee 


memes fot tle veuts 1020-): 


Deposit certificates .. .. 


Bank of Montreal outstanding — 19 


Sinki 


ing Fund Inv. 


Real estate... .. 
Victory bonds 1934 


Bonds, Prov. of ° 
bonds, Prov.oi Ontario .. .. 
® Agreements for sale .. .. :. 


Wet ahaabilities.<...... . 


Applications in hand . 


Tnabilities 


Less 


58,889 11 

325,450 00 
31,615 69 

78,255 00 

2,100 00 


Aprit 30TH, 1923 


3,039 8,049,500 00 

6 9,700 00 

11 16,900 00 

20 28,050 00 

40 88,450 00 

67 131,550 00 

an 64,500 00 

35 69,500 00 

27 75,600 00 

3,276 8,533,750 00 
7,625,015 96 

380,133 59 8,005,149 55 


$1,000,000 00 
3,300,000 00 
1,500,000 00 
1,000,000 00 
113,970 00} 
on 

0818 OOF sro. 405 09 
46,225 00 
477,349 25 


7,981,754 25 


496,309 80 


$7,485,444 45 
$ 
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EXHIBIT No. 200 
British CoLtuMBIA Fruit Growers ASSOCIATION, 


Ketowna, B.C., May 4, 1923. 


Chairman 
Special Committee on Agriculture, 
Ottawa. 


Srr,—I have the honour to present the following brief on behalf of the Fruit 
Industry of British Columbia, to supplement the evidence given by Mr. Bulman 
and myself, before your Committee on March 9th, 1923, and reported in minutes 
of Proceedings and Evidence No. 3. 


Acreage and Varieties 


Exhibit No. 200A shows a total of 28,145 acres planted to tree fruits, which 
represent the principal commercial tree fruit acres in British Columbia. 
The following are the approximate percentages of the apple varieties in 
British Columbia:— 
22 per cent Jonathan. 
22 per cent MacIntosh Red. 
12 per cent Wealthy. 
9 per cent other early varieties. 
Total early 65 per cent. 
Total late 35 per cent various winter varieties. 


100 per cent. 


The following are the approximate percentages of the apple varieties for the 
Western United States:— 


18 per cent Jonathan. 
12 per cent others. 


Total early 30 per cent. 
33 per cent Winesap. 
17 per cent Delicious. 
12 per cent Rome Beauty. 
3 per cent Spitzenburg. 
5 per cent Newtowns. 


Total late 70 per cent. 


It should be noted from these figures that British Columbia has 65 per cent 
of Early varieties against 30 per cent in the Western United States which presents 
to British Columbia an entirely different problem, viz; the necessity of the quick 
handling of a large part of the crop or else the lengthening of the marketing 
season by the placing of these varieties into cold storage. 


85 per cent of the Western United States crop is put into storage. 
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The International Apple Shippers Association give the following figures 


with regard to storage. 
March 1, 1923. 


Cold Storage 


In Canada In United States 

36,433 boxes 5,906,587 
Common Storage 

160,643 1,153,264 

Cold Storage 
32,055 bbls. 2,122,904 bbls. 

Common Storage 

171,241 93 264 


Exhibit No. 200 “B” shows a total of 6,252 acres planted to small fruits 


in British Columbia. 


Production:—The production and value of all fruits from 1913 to 1922, 
and taken from the Provincial Department of Agriculture statistical bulletins 


is as follows:— 


Year Cars Value 
1908 ee 951-5 $ 803,419 
191A. . oP 1,417-7 996,071 
ROWS 8 1,589-5 1,325,387 
ONG ee 3,178-0 2,176,662 
or ee 3612-8 2.884,954 
MOUS is a 3,719-4 4,415,160 
ct 4668-8 7,772,474 
OZ aeeeent  AtOre 3,032-6 5,658,158 
ODN rea 5,746-3 6,504,850 
nOD2F*. 6, 277: 0 4,915,604 


Distribution his ee oe ibe of the Okanagan Valley Apple 
crop in carloads for the years 1920-1921-1922. 


1920 1921 1922 
British Columbia. . 124 233 235 
Alberta. . sine 534 696 1,190 
Saskatchewan. . 563 847 1,247 
Manitoba. . i 288 744 806 
Eastern Canada. . 116 PpaTl 261 
United States. . 53 989 239 
Great Britain. . 206 503 623 
New Zealand. . 16 18 26 
China. . 7 19 vi 
Norway.. 51 12 
Sweden... .... iL 5 
South Africa. . 6 8 
Australia. . 2 

1,909 4,334 4,659 


Cost of Production 


Exhibit No. 200 “C 


” (Not printed) : 


Okanagan by W. A. Middleton, B.S.A. 
Exhibit No. 200 “ D” (Not printed): 
Exhibit No. 200 “FE” (Not. printed): 


Cost of producing apples in the 


Small Fruit Survey by A. F. Barss. 
Yields, grades, prices and returns 


for apple varieties in the Okanagan Valley by W. A. Middleton. 
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_W. A. Middleton is Extension Assistant of the Department of Horticulture, 
University of British Columbia, and he has prepared the following report dealing 
with the question of the cost of production for the years 1919, 1920, 1921. 


REPORT ON THE Cost or PropucING APPLES IN THE OKANAGAN VALLEY FOR 
THE YEARS 1919, 1920 anp 1921 


The method followed in working out the average cost of producing apples 
in the Okanagan Valley for the years 1919 and 1920 was the cost accounting 
system. 

A detailed study was made for the year 1919 of the different operations 
entering into the cost of producing apples, and the results of the investigation 
have been published in Agricultural Department Circular No. 38. 

The costs are based on the yield of the leading varieties grown, the average 
of which is above that of all varieties, thus the cost per box for the leading 
varieties is lower than it would be if all varieties were considered because 
as the yield per acre increases the cost of production per box decreases other 
factors, such as labour material and fixed costs, being equal. 

It was due, largely to the influence of yield on cost of production that an 
investigatior was carried out on yields, grades, prices, returns, on all apple 
varieties grown more or less commercially in the Okanagan. The result of 
this investigation has been published in College of Agriculture Circular No. 4. 
The influence of yield is also shown in this report, 


1919 Cost of Production 


As shown in Circular No. 38 page 8, material and fixed costs amount to 
-8073 cents or practically 81 cents per box to grow, harvest and deliver the 
apples to the packing house. Under labour costs the grower or farm owner 
is allowed only average wages as paid for farm labour in 1919. The farm 
dwelling is excluded from the farm business. Interest on Investment is charged 
at the rate of & per cent. 


1920 Cost of Production 


The cost of production for the year 1920 is based on 1919 figures, allowing 
of course, for average increase in labour material and fixed costs where neces- 
gary. 

The yield for 1920 averaged 168 boxes per acre for leading varieties. On 
this yield, the cost amounted to $1-2965 or practically $1.30 per box. 


1921 Cost of Production 


A different method was adopted and followed in arriving at the cost of 
production for the year 1921. 

Eighty-four farms were included in the survey and the average yield from 
these farms was 242 boxes per acre. The cost of production was figured only 
on farms where 60 per cent or over (average 80 per cent) of total receipts came 


from apples. Out of the 84 farms 56 were used in determining the cost of 


production. 

On these 56 specialized apple farms the yield averaged 272 boxes per 
acre. 

It was assumed that other fruit and side lines were sold at exact cost of 
production. The receipts from same are deducted from total farm expenses. 


ca ar ii eh 


ae 


ie i lla Matar 
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The side lines have the effect of decreasing or increasing the cost of pro- 
duction of apples, hence, the precaution was taken to include only such farms 
where 60 per cent or over (average 80 per cent) of total receipts came from 
apples, so that the cost would not be materially affected by the side lines. 

The average cost of production under this method amounted to $1.14 per 
box, after allowing the owner when entitled to $960 per year for wages and in- 
terest on investment at 7 per cent. 

Farm perquisites (ineluding rent for the farm dwelling) are credited 
to the farm and deducted from expenses. 


Cost of Production Varies 


Cost of production varies materially on different farms due to several 
factors such as yield, capital invested, size of farm, intensity of culture, and 
managerial ability of the farm owner or operator. 

Of these factors yield per acre is the most important, and is shown in Cir. 
89 page 9. under heading “Costs on Different Yields.” The effect of yield is 
also brought out in the following table. 


Yield Cost of 

No. of farms per Production 
Acre per box 
ee ae i ee A tie eat 272 boxes 1-14 
Loss cno 256 c'oie coe Ais Sieee eam nea ta hr aera tied cree a te aie ai el 107 boxes 3°10 
eesti) Ot 8) Oe OV ELE OD Bs BIDE O MIT) AAG ae LAs. 463 boxes “61 


The yield per acre in the Okanagan is increasing on the average, due to 
the fact that the trees are increasing in age—hence are coming more into full 
bearing; also efforts are general throughout the Valley to practise cultural 
methods to increase the yields, this with other factors being equal, will tend 
to reduce the cost of production. 


TaBLE showing average cost of production, average price, and profit and loss 
per box for the years, 1919-1920-1921 


Average Profit 
Pric> Cost or 
Year No. of Yield in boxes Received per box Loss 
Farms per acre per box per box 
IGN Des Sena 42 280 6) HeadineeVanieties |... .2-......-- 1:36 81 ais 0D) 
HO20 es... 42 1680 |eadmpaVanieties|.......%2.0%\.4.... e568) 1:30 +325 
a 56 272 |On specialized apple farms........ 21; 1-14 — 39 


(End of Mr. Middleton’s Report) 


It is well to emphasize the fact that these surveys cover a large number 
of orchards and are therefore a fair average. As pointed out by Mr. Middle- 
ton, the cost of production varies greatly on individual farms, and should only 
a few farms be taken the cost of production could easily be made misleading. 
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Cost of producing strawberries as shown in detail varies between districts 
as well as between farms within the same district. The district averages, 
based on the figure obtained from a large number of farms in every instance 
are found to be $2.30 a crate in one district; $1.86 in another, and $1.60 in 
the third district. 

The cost of producing Red Raspberries was found to average $1.78 
crate. 


Capital: Investment: 


Exhibit 200 “F’: Relation of capital investment to labour income, etc., 
compiled by Mr. W. A. Middleton. 

From table No. 4 of this Exhibit, it will be seen that the capital value of 
land in the Okanagan averages $1,046.00 per acre. The average price paid for 
raw land under irrigation was $250 per acre. Clearing and planting averaged 
$100 per acre. 

The annual upkeep amounts to $66.25, including taxes $7.50, water rates 
$7.75. If these figures are totalled for eight years (at which age orchard 
comes into commercial bearing) and simple interest is charged at rate of 7 
per cent per annum, it will be found that the total cost of bringing orchard to 
commercial bearing is over the average investment charge of $1,046.00 per 
acre quoted above. 

It should be noted that the average tax paid by fruit growers was $10.45 
in 1921, and water rates $12.80 for the same year: both these items are on the 
increase. 

The amount invested in buildings for packing and shipping fruit is approxi- 
mately one million dollars, and represents a capital investment in the industry 
of $207.00 per car. 

The total investment in the fruit industry in the Province of British 
Columbia is not less than forty million dollars. 


Prices Received by Growers 


The net prices received by growers for apples per box, all grades, were as 
follows: 


Quantity Gross Net per 
Year in Boxes Values per box. box. 
OVO) Sysco bee ra Eh re RS tN tie SEE Re a Res 210,000 |$ 274,420 SOR ves eee 
Ce 28 a Ae CT Mi ce Ls a Pea Tg ete 250, 000 385, 920 NEN Me  Seenus 4 
QUAYS: PRE ee a 2 RR OR Ri le ABSOMOOO \ i Ss RN tales eee 
MOV ei eB i Sa ei ATs OOO sie Sse “GOs eee ee 
Oy eer, Chererurmaretrran Migrant sparc arai ees caren acs crericmer) 685;-000- bse Rh er erie eee 
nM Ui eee Oe nee as eee eee Me Re Ce Lana 787,750 857,859 1-03 $ 0-61 
AOUGE oes te Pe SRE ONCE Ee ESR eee es 1, 289, 980 1,313, 382 1-02 0-58 
TREE ARSE (eR eGR Vey alo, MRD yo AR A cet aeeatoD ee 1, 502,921 1,887,514 11935) 0-76 
POTS See oo AEB i de Rc | ee ee ar 1,343, 450 24319 227 75, Veils 
1919 RR Oe RT Bate war rare gare ere 2,524, 132 4,550, 453 1:80 1.20 
ODO eh Sy Shae RE ES eh ee ee ree IP Sles623 2,902, 826 2°35 1555 
AY PA Rae eye Ma ir ark SMP NE ata HUGN. WWaimunbra clas ohh ay Wis": on lo 20% 3, OD ao 1-42 0.75 
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The figures for 1922 cannot yet be obtained for the whole crop, but the 


following table shows the average prices obtained by the growers, from four 
of the largest shipping firms, for the main varieties: 


No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 Crates Export 
ms ee Ae A ytd. te 68 Give Pe eo ee TNS A || Se ee ae 
WW CIATED 7 aye taal a in eae ll eR al a aR 60 AST Re ls aes cre es a, 42 
Mcintosh. 408: &. oo. Cate Tite eo STR CaS 58 27 16 oy 50 
MSICIOUSS ene AE. 63 41 Cog ak sie ee STE Dao ge 
GION ML GWercr es 45 41 AUER (i ee Mm TRI Sci a ei 
(Ginianasy Gol Cie, Ie NN Mn ea ea  Aenineeee 22 20 ere | Sees Mere ec ley Son eee 
WWimesaip 1 Meer Ry ka ee 44 34 se eal Bo ee 55 
MIAN WAMC HR edie oc sa. ee 47 36 CSE (aes Oe. an 45 
Waser soar og. Sk eee 39 32 7H UTE ic el ORR: kind U.P EUS 
ee BPO PAE... wea” 40 26 rhe Ae Naar S|), GR ae 
INEM aes: ¢ ae eee oe 79 59 DANE Gs GD een at 3 87 
TamEGH AE, SOAR Oe aan eeu a a All grades |show loss 12} cents. 


Prices Paid by Consumer 


As reported on page 50, Minutes of Proceedings, an undertaking was given 
to supply the Committee with some figures showing what fruit was selling at 
in retail stores on the Prairies between September 30th and 10th October, as 
noted by General Harman and Mr. Taylor. 

In the following table where the prices varied for the same quality of fruit 
in different stores, these variations are given, and it should be noted that in some 
cases these amount to more than the producer received for the fruit. 


Calgary: 
Hyslop Crab.. $1.25 per box. - McIntosh Red.. $2.45 No. 2 
ws 1200 : f+.) «2240 Not 
be lite aplice dl) ekF cient: Rewer Ses SO NOa iL 
ie ceded Ss uh prices 2 20-225. 
+ Pe eek al ote quoted in 2.30—2 .50 
4% ee ae iS oC one day 9 lbs.—25c. 
Wealthy .. $1.60 crates. Flemish ($2.00 No. 1 
1.65 Domestic. Beauty +; 2.15 No. 1 
Pears 1 00" Nort 
Carstairs: 
Hyslop Crab.. 2) ics ot. spatial. igo per box 
McIntosh Red, Crates. . See A bee BL. 0 
No. 1 °2.75 
No.2 2.40 
No: 1 2.65 
lemma teu Pests:: ¢. 2... St)... ND: 1418450 
Crossfield: 
Hyslop Crab .. $2.00 per box McIntosh Red, crates. .$2.25 
Nor hk: 00 
Didsbury: 
Hyslop Crab. ..$2.90 per box McIntosh Red, No. 1. .$2.90 
2.00 Crates.. 2.30 
Ae Otho“ Crates.. 2.30 
Wealthy.—No. 1.—2.75 Flemish Beauty. 
cS 2.50 Pears...) No. 1.—2.75 


3 lbs. for 25 cents. 
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Olds: 
Hyslop Crab..—1.85 per box McIntosh Red—wNo. 1. 2.50 
2.00 . 2 Dees 
erts. 1:95 
ode 
Edmonton: 
Hyslop Crab..—1.50 per box McIntosh Red.—No. 1. 2.35 
145 «“ 2a 
Dao 
2 AS 
Crts. 1.79 
Wealthy.—No. 1.—1.18 Flemish Beauty. 
s ab 715) Peale... No. t,o 
ag 1725 
Saskatoon: 
Hyslop Crab 1,90 pervbax) Wealthy. 4: ...Nos10d 75 
McIntosh Red.—Crate 1.25 
ea ae! 
th? G75 
Nol’ 2°80 
1879200 
No. 2. 1.90 
Winnipeg: 
Hyslop Crab. McIntosh Red. Wealthy 
2.50 per box. INO? 1 2295 No. “1: 2868 
1595 x us 2.25 
No. 2.42.75 


The following figures are taken from the weekly reports of the British 
Columbia Government Prairie Markets Commissioner, and show the weekly 
retail prices on early apples at Winnipeg, from the end of August to the begin- 


ning of November, 1922:— 


August 30th—Duchess—No. ike 
September 2nd— “ : 
“ Oth ce ‘e ae 
a 9th—Wealthy “ 
* 9th—Duchess “ 
73 93rd— “cc ce 
f 23rd—Wealthy “ 
30th—Jonathan “ 
a 30th—Wealthy “ 
October 19th—  “ 


TS aeiGrrsete ae. iia 


i 19th—McelIntosh Red 
2 19th— & 
~ 28th—Gravenstein 


4 


«“ Osh Noo 


% 28th—Wealthy 
' 28th—Hyslop. . 


« 98th: McIntosh No. 1 ike 3 


November 8th— % 
i 8th—Spy 
ae Sth—Delicius: 


. $3 00 per box. 
- o O00 
2 00 crate 
3 50 per box. 
Pea 
2 50 x 


CoN oD 
ov Gv cor 


0 crate 


“ch 


i=) 


5 per box. 
“ 


on 


cc 


S18 OE OR We) S 
oe (=) 


“ 


(=) 


5 crate 
0 per box. 


WWENNNNMNMNNNND bd 
on 


bo 
or 
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Packing and Selling Charges. 


The independent shipping firms charged the growers a uniform rate of 60 
cents for packing and selling a box of apples in 1922, and this, together with any 
average, gave the shippers their profit. 

The following figures secured from one of the Co-operative Packing As- 
sociations show the various items making up the packing and selling charges 
which in their case was 63-5 cents per box. 


Cents 
teres eee cee” eee CR eS AE Dl ALI UE A By 
ee ee ee & Y 1-7D 
ieee eee ee le. eC eS 
CONTE: Tepper Oe ee ee ee -75 
PRIMM ee Cao.) acy. 4 ta ines aay as G00 
Sorting and Packing. Ce ee ee eo. ee en. 
LOCDLO Teas oase Spstanerineg Ageia. MMos Murat rat a meters area Cemcemreemie 08 
ruck amp ts. Re A a0 Gos) hols « idGl on ars) 9 oe-o0 
Receiving and Weighing. ee oi. ee eo ae 4 ee 95 
SUG IME: tas e . AUS uaeeleon” EMmmaRar abe Oe eee ami meme (eae 0) 
Car ‘bracing:”. .. Die: a. a 
Power Light and Fuel. . Rees A Ae - peel tak uae eal LO 
DUPETVISIONLS Gaur - Sgee esi ol oD 
PGRN yt ee Fe, ee ee ee ka ab - 00 

54-0 
Sin We Meee Se ee ees 1: fee te ee 0.5 

Vacalewre 20 A.M tL san. s cos, as. cre. ras Oo d..cents 


xx. This includes salaries, office rentals, taxes, interest, bad debts, and 
depreciation. 


The following were the packing and handling charges made by andepende 
ent shippers: 


Cents. 
Apples, pears: .|. oe ee. ae 4a) 6D 
(on No. 1 and 2, sold it in Canada.) 
gipoles exporped:: ...,- d ce Ok TO 
Crabapples and crate apples. . aie ee aoe. re aes 4D: 
Plums, Peaches, Apricots, 4- basket ee, SRE Os AAG 8? 50 
Plums per box. . Pe ee ee a ee ead OF 
Prune: per-box: .) - - oe oe ee. Le, oe, at 30 
Cherries, 4-basket crate. Ne ey Te ee anes Te ea Mens eal «| 
: BiremecampenebOws: i (89) 4 ee ied ese eee oes OO 


Agricultural Imports 


The question was raised in your committee as reported on page 74 of Prc- 
ceedings, as to whether the fruit growers of British Columbia were large buyers 
of produce from the Prairies. The answer is emphatically in the affirmative. 
There is no means of ascertaining the value of these importations, but the Pro- 
vincial Government Statistics show that in the year 1921, the value of agricul- 
tural importations from other provinces into British Columbia and which 
includes live stock, meats, poultry products, dairy products, grains and hay, 
amounted to $15,142,523. 
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Conclusion 


The figures and statements herein given are the result of careful study and 
consideration and every effort has been made to place the facts before you in such 
a manner that it is hoped that your Committee will be able to draw such con- 
clusions from them as will enable you in your wisdom to assist in establishing 
the industry on a sound and economic basis. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA FRUIT GROWERS ASSOCIATION, 


LEeMvueEL E. Tayzor, 
— ' + President. 


On behalf of the Executive.. 
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EXHIBIT No. 200A 
ORCHARD SURVEY OF THE OKANAGAN HORTICULTURAL DISTRICT, 1920 
(The Okanagan and Similkameen Valleys and Points on Main Line of the C.P.R. east from North Bend) 
HorticutTuRAL Brancu, British CotumBiA DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Orrice or District Horticotturist, VERNON, B.C. 


i=} 
2 me 
Distri SP a fs So 7) @ 
istricts Bey g 4 Be B § 2 FA aA = 
i=) a 3 5 a Q ze o £ 3 $ 
a2 * EI = S oo s we) S a 
Ses 3 3 4 & S | Az AS] 7 = cS) 
65 So 5 ° oS o o o a i=) 45| 3 
a < Ss = = = A |r o Z = (a) 
C.P.R. Main Line Points 1-5 years 175 BIG toc as 260 oes sleek. LOG s8% sr 150}6. . 2. 
excepting Salmon Arm. 558|5-10 “ 2,290 1,995 1,635 4,160} 1,300 25! 1,805 130, 75 170 
Over 10 3,677} 2,790 5,075 1,795 571 30} 1,360 31} 1,170 510 
Total 6,142 5,255 6,710 6,215] 1,871 55] 3,265 161) 1,395 680 
1-5 years 2,413 5,547 1,013 6, 2302513010 .).). 1,030| 1,057 50 102 a 
Semon ANIM... )... 1,120|5-10 ‘“ 11,069 3,831 3,801) 10,974] 3,799 148] 2,974] 2,477 223 554) 
Over 10 1,946 704 761 4,296 610 10 811] 1,683 290 84) 4 
Total 15,428) 10,082 5,575) 20,505) 6,539 158) 4,815) 5,217 563 740) 
; & 
1-5 years 50 731 146 147 2O4Th. Ei. . 34 Pa ae 14) 
Armstrong and Enderby. 208/5-10 “ 446] 1,043 370 784) “749lie 285 BU) Fepacs ie 46) 4 
Over 10 266 592 360 V7) 8 100 25 By cre ili ro) 
Total 762 2,366 876 1,048 953 100 344 LOD Wes. 71 I 
1-5 years 1,069 9,255 2,146 4,005} 4,501 115 260 245 60] 3,810 3 
Vernon and Oyama.......| 4,828/5-10 “ 14,542 8,765} 11,996) 10,103) 6,388) 2,121) 6,997 579 650) 8,191) > 
Over 10 31,366; 20,712 5,672! 18,390} 2,360} 3,076} 3,309! 2,400) 1,716} 9,064) 
Total 46,977| 38,732] 19,814] 32,498/13,249| 5,312|10,566| 3,224] 2,426/21,056 is 
1-5 years 697 3,006 440 172} 1,325 100 50 10 25 93 
Okanagan Centre andj 1,290}5-10 “ 5,817 3,670 4,927 1,103) 1,680 901 823 438 240 484 
Duck Lake Over 10 8,379 6,393 fe 5 1,347 249 618] 2,098 710 232! 1,175 
Total 14,903} 13,069} 12,492 2,622] 3,244) 1,619] 2,971] 1,158 497) 1,752 
1-5 years 1,040 6,896 1,846 2,309) 4,334 213 763 57 221) 2,287 _ 
ielownatery...ucis... ted 4,911|5-10 “ 103,001) 34,285! 20,429] 15,994|13,599|12,557| 5,623|10,506| 7,314 978 
Over 10 6,330 4,451 2,683 1,673 249} 3,150 402} 3,789 935 365 
Total 110,371) 45,632] 24,958) 19,976]18,182)15,920] 6,788]14,352) 8,470) 3,630 
1-5 years 606 2,524 1,470 494 358 185 QS Sapam Wo 32 
Westbanke: 26)... 18F, 710|5-10 “ 2,172 2,201 1,561 872 345 312 417 230 225, 107 
¥ Over 10 2,603 1,540 1,673 485 574 393 453 588 256 207 
Total 5,381 6,315 4,704 1,851) 1,277 890} 1,065 818 481 346 
1-5 years 652 1,798 231 138| 1,209 27 88]. a4 242 63 
Beachland... 30 2. (2. 561/5-10 “ 3,075 2,760 1,896 279 765 448 358 53 920 442 
Over 10 918 966 1,296 582 40 275 537 641 439 137 
Total.. 4,645 5,524 3,423 999} 2,014 750 983 694) 1,601 642) 
fo) 
1-5 years 815 Dy tLe 682 105} 3,425 O32 lege. .|'. aes 152 587/43 
Bummeriand...-......//. 2,435|5-10) |“ 11,872 5,689 4,244 653} 1,058) 4,096) 3,352 6] 1,318 226| +3 
Over 10 7,500 2,042 4,677 t, Ti 495) 8,204 783} 8,369 467 251) 5 
Total... 08520, 1870 13,442 9,603 2,475| 4,978|13,232| 4,135) 8,375) 1,937| 1,064 5 
1-5 years 320 623 50l os RGN) 75) M107). 26. 100| 45) 2 
Waramapar. ye? i. 538)5-10 “ 5,403 1,940 2,201 143 370) 1,595 549 5 445 56}0 
Over 10 3,453 1,211 2,398 275 16| 1,638 358 209 940 19/4 
Total 9,176 3,774 4,649 418] 1,251] 3,309} 1,104 214) 1,485 120 is 
‘ 1-5 years 782 4,450 935 501) 4,570 443 GS a 700 19) > 
Penticton oct: eeceeeemme te 'b 2,14415-10  “ 12,064 3,397 8,730 968) 3,920) 5,091) 1,239 638) 5,109 101, 
Over 10 10,544 1; 733 4,400 953 484] 3,861] 1,152] 1,964] 2,494 102 5 
Total 23,390 9,574] 14,065 2,422) 8,983) 9,395] 2,441] 2,602) 8,303 212 
1-5 years 2,650 2,555 Q SOOM). .).. 2,005 340 160)... 1 DUS = 
Keremegs...) 2... BE: 688/5-10 “ 4,235 2,170 1,560 190| 1,680 800 75 195| 3,320 80 
Over 10 1,540 115) 130 103 550. 735 90 195 375 45 
Total 8,425 5,840 2,990 293] 4,235] 1,875 325 390} 5,210 125 
otaleNo.Brees;...2..|.. .8. 1-5 years} 11,269! 438,606] 10,259] 13,366124,926| 2,480! 2,927! 1,371! 3,215) 7,052 
shotalbNos Dwees../f2 7 |.) 10: S10 iS 175,996] 71,796] 63,350} 46,223/35,652/28,095/24, 497/15, 298/19,839]11,435 
MotaleNo! Trees’. .7.4).).. 2) Over 10 78,522| 44,249) 36,250] 31,733] 6,198]22,090)11,378/20,645| 9,314]11,970 
Total Acreage........ 19,991 babes. 265,787! 159,651| 109,859| 91,322166,776|52,615|38 , 802137 314132 ,368|30,457 
Trees 


a 3—121 
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EXHIBIT No. 200A—Continued. 


ORCHARD SURVEY OF THE OKANAGAN HORTICULTURAL DISTRICT, 1920 
(The Okanagan and Similkameen Valleys and Points on Main Line of the C.P.R. east from North Bend) 


HorticutturaL Brancu, British Corumpia DeparTMEeNntT or AGRICULTURE 


Orrice or Disrricr Horticurrurist, VERNoN, B.C. 


© >» + 
Ee se = so : 
on I Ss eI a 
: om 2B 4 g FS a 
Districts am FI ma aa ) Paleo oll oc Saal ae 
as m 8 3 Qs n 3 B z ° os | 
$+ 2 = I E x = # ae S|} ey 3 
6° 5 a 9 Raion! 6 a I S a Bis || = 
i) —< 1a) (ea) =< ho) = (e) faa) io) al mM 
C.P.R. Main Line Points Tbe vearsyeliy | Cale SOUS. 2 dled a leekte. |. 2 lealett ie UE ap lle 8 
excepting Salmon Arm. 558/5-10  “ 100 60 22H aE 8 |, Ms A ae AE. dies 40 80 
Over 10 216: 845; 5 48). G2 ales. . 31 u?/ 5 60, 
Total 316 905 310 48)... elon. 31 aly 45 140 
15 years |...... A0Nba.8 2164.0. Uae lee |e 200) asta a 
Salon Arm... esi. 17, 1, 120]5-10 “ 321 367 2161S. FE. 4)... 2 ARS ay 262 109 25) 5 
Over 10 83 230 LSB So. Ses 10 30 294 102 60} 43 
Total 404 637 GASB i ee | 10 30 876 224 95} oo 
5 ies} 
1-5 years LAs BEN . Bie cla le ae Ble ee a 
Armstrong and Enderby.} 208/5-10 “ 90 96 220 Be. 8 5 20 83} 102) 4 
Over 10 75 10 24 le. Ss Ee 20 15 6 25 20 ro) 
Total 165 106 SOI 4 28 20 26 til 122 m 
1-5 years ; 2,252 207) . : NOG eter oe een UGS ae si 
Vernon and Oyama.......| 4,828}5-10 “ 917 774 478 4G eee 180 128 942 O15 | ree > 
Over 10 3,187 4,606 1,491 1,051) 5,898 425) 1,503 83 130} 1,677/Q 
Total 4,104 7,632 2,176 1,191) 5,998 605) 1,631) 1,025) 1,213) 1,677 4 
Okanagan Centre and 1-5 years : 150 Sola)... setae EE : ee PEN eats 
Duck Wake! 7308. (ES) 1 290\5-10es 736 1,329 ZOOS 3) ees 47 il 500 2D lvpeesearps 
Over 10 325 565 SoU Bal. Be 150 20) G22)" eee 343 
Total 1,061 2,044 62208. 240-4... Be 197 31} 1,122 47 343 
1-5 years 575 743 35 64 PA sis aH Lee, Beak 62) 
Kielownajiic.) 28h: Sls 4,911|5-10 “ 7,518 2,182 1,519 2,102 20) 2,458 424 375 307) paeeae 
Over 10 1,753 181 110 1,348 21 193 156 95 121 220 
Total 9,428 3,106 1,664 3,514 43} 2,651 580. 470} 550 220) 
1-5 years ate 142 IQS... aCe CBA ean se PAN wees se 
Westbankis 3. 8805... 710|5-10083"" 240 595 298 240). 8. ARG 130 75 38 40 
Over 10 585 50 408 277). BEM 135 386 473 131 41 
Total 825 787 916 OL Gs ee 135{ 516; 548 189 81 
L-Oiigedreper. 622: 213 CRS MG (Ie oc ees 5 ee ee GIG |=: eR 20) occa 
Peaehland ss... ae. ae 561|5-10 “ 319 130 268 10 2 16 75 19 38 95 
Over 10 286 100. 194 31 25 35 199 49 39 332, 
Total 605 443 466 41 27 51 274 68 102) 427m 
e) 
1-5 years 25 302 e 
Summerland. !. 40.206 2,435}5-10  “* 1,823 452 4 
Over 10 2,276 624 = 
Total 4,124 1,378 5 
15 years |.... 400 ee eee le ee ES 2 
Waramata:t....8 0... 30F 538)5-10 “ 783 1,323 254 tee. Cia aie 47 25h sare (e) 
Over 10 646 853 657 Re be ls oe le ae 10 Td le 
Total 1,429 2,576) 931 PUB seen - - OTS ig 57 pL oye e 
15 years 100 413 BOBS. Mesa 20) cle a Sea A 
Penticton. )? 6.700 . a5: 2,144/5-10 “ 2,598 622 1,057 737 1390) PS80)¢ B9al. co. 35 16 ss 
Over 10 3,320 974 1,459 1,039 179 849 ZA mete 406 39 Z 
Total 6,018 2,009} 2,568 ES776|. SMBH Al; «| BRO}... 449 55 
1-5 years 25 Loess 4 Do iteae NOE We oR he ee ae 
Keremeosse.8 chk. . jos. 688}5-10  “ 940 100 160 260}. <2... eae 4B} oe ol eo ene 
Over 10 675 160 145 2b). ASE galRORE 486] 495]...... 31 
Total 1,640 410 305 S16)... Baers. . : 631 AG lee 31 
‘Total Not. Preest. 1455). J00 1-5 years 307} 4,805} 1,494 89} 102 30 3)... 20 .Btlere® ; 
‘Total Nol Treesticee, soca - hd 16,385| 3,030} 6 .78| 3,822} 170) 3,666) 1,324) 2,240) 1,714; 358 
‘Total’ Nov Freesesja5| 01 ot Over 10 13,427; 9,198 ,898] 5,044) 6,168} 2,332) 4,455) 2,348) 1,558) 3,158 
- 
Total Acreage........|19,999| Total 30,119} 22,033} 13,670) 8,955) 6,440] 6,028|55,782| 4,908} 3,656) 3,516 
Trees 
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EXHIBIT No. 200A—Continued. 


ORCHARD SURVEY OF THE OKANAGAN HORTICULTURAL DISTRICT, 1920 
(The Okanagan and Similkameen Valleysand Points on Main Line of the C.P.R. east from North Bend) 


Horticurtura, Brancy, British Corumria DEepaRTMENT Or AGRICULTURE 


1899 


Orrice oF District HortTicULTURIST, VERNON, B.C. 


NVOVNYMO NYHHLYUON 


On mn ~ - 

Be 3 x re s § gs 

Districts a8 asl 5 g & = = 

== 3 lal 2 = 2. 2 < 

=~ oO 

Be a Bp a 20 > z 5 3 q G 

Spe & A Al Sims | 2 ie é = iS 

i= <4 a ne 6} wa e) q a a 
C.P.R. Main Line Points TES years ©)... age A a SR te 100 meal. tee - 1,950 
excepting Salmon Arm] 5585-10 “ j.......:]..... : TOO}. i. . 150 1h) a wll 15,259 
Over 10 12 USE] bods lat aba Rees 87 598 37 642 19,811 
Total 12 249 100 337 1,321 37 1,353 37,010 
TPO “VEaTS | dae |) dae. 743) ie 110 505 231 202 20,289 
Salmon Army 3 02°F.) 1; 120/510" ° 55 34 Ghd : 511 862 1,345 44,112 
Over 10 269 270 570 128 1,797 184 411 15,795 
Total 324 304 801 288 2,813 Li Wy 1,958 80,196 
DP VETS | eee oe eee ss < Sees Z 24 24 5 1,515 
Armstrongand Enderby} 208/5-10 “ ins ES fa 8 3 15 148 450 Spley 
Overjl0r |. ake. ay] Rawk 17 48 1 10 1,840 
bee ie ra 45 20 187 173 465 8,477 
; TES Mears ||.< eee. | ee 50 40 726 1,893 915 31,817 
Vernon and Oyama.....| 4,828/5-10 “ 50 300 20 303 1, 55b|.) 2, 7lane 3,494 83,244 
Over 10 82 703 190 188 8,275 5,485 9,259 142,298 
Total 132 1,003 260) 7-4 531] 10,557] 10,093} 13,668 257,359 
Okanagan Centre and ED Years). Seep |. : eee.) ooek 30 30 ltee: 110 6, 298) 
mck Lake... ....).). 1, 290/5-10 5) fey ee 300 90 1,249 527 1,877 27,046 
Over 10 257 15 ‘ OO | cere 1,189 2,853 1,960 37,002 
Total 272 15 300 170 2,468 3,380 3,947 70,346 
IED). ears | tered. cep: 56 53 ; 460 467 488 22,553 
Welawnaermn,.....5..) 4,ouni S10" 259 219 137 835 230 4,237 3,165 9,876 260,209 
Over 10 50 453 451 196 108 1,695 184 498 31,860 
Total 309 672 644] 1,084 338 6,392 3,816} 10,862 314,622 
H-5) MGArS|. meee | eee lc tee: 75 30 30 150 se «>: 4 6,521 
Westbanlors cyan: - dana 4 710/5-10 “ UT FR: sian Ne 180} 287 177 309 235 11,356 
Over 10 15 (ce aaa 74 10 1,118 291 894 13,844 
Total 145 Cie! ha iv ig 329 327, 1,325 750 1,129 31,721 
15 years VO) ee a tee ae bie 54 35 104 85 52 5,032 
feeachlandereg st. 242: 561|5-10 “ 48 25 155 42 27 725 343 466 13,799 
Over 10 112 275 84 48 151 1,313 136 316 9,556 
Total ied 300 239 144 213 2,142 564 834 28,387 
15  years|....... 00). (eas. Bo. ub 41] 282 58] 13,806 
Bummertng.:.....4....7| 2,435)5-104-6 D455 yas. 260 23 14 466 499 1,144 39,231 
Over 10 1,073 370 91 695 399 5,081 557 701 51,051 
Total 1,107 470 351 770 413 5,588 1,338 1,903 104,088 
Hedi syears|'.. Sec. |: ween. clade. |. . peal. eee 14 38 10 2,779 
Nanamatdors (a: -. 10252: CS ESTO Pete MRR PRR sn | Re a ge 95 4 2 203 602 847 16,984 
Over 10. |. ate. |. eee les See 51 4 503 35 97 13,675 
Whotelere | ame rier eee 95 55 6 720 637 954 33,438 
4 NO sVOaNS |... $e: lees «ile. deo 150 8 PA ie eae 18 13,231 
LST HC) en 2,144|5-10 “ 393 20): 3S aare 130 73 551 177 562 49,319 
Over 10 562 CPt euceeee 164 94 488 156 287 38,213 
Total 955 GS ai pg a 444 175 1,041 333 867 100,763 
I-Soavearal: fees ©. |. eee tol). Wey P| ate LOB ie ns Pale. ose oe 11,055 
Wienemeosss 7... .) 2... Bee 0M oe |. Week a) bees - 5 B60). 44s 75 CIU\| 5 eee |e cee 16,872 
Over lG |e e 240 25 25 134 DSO cc Ale. a ae 9,216 
otal teeny. 240 485 250 209 AAG pen ares 37,143 
MotalliNo: Trees ** |o0h.-. 15 years 12 150 181 639 323 2,586 3,132 1,858 136,836 
pRotalliNio. Trees’ ...|// 120". 5-105 6 874 611 1,683} 1,304} 1,164] 10,396 9,347; 21,007, 582,553 
Motalbio. Trees... }2 0) 3. Over 10 2,542 2,654 1,411} 1,303) 1,320) 24,002 9,919) 15,075 384,161 
Total Acreage.... on 19,991 ae 3,428) 3,415] 3,275] 3,246] 2,807; 36,983} 22,398) 37,940} 1,103,550 

Tees 
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EXHIBIT No. 200A—Continued. 
ORCHARD SURVEY OF THE OKANAGAN HORTICULTURAL DISTRICT, 1920 


HorticuLturaL Brancu, British Cotumsia DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Orrice or Disrricr Horticutrurist, VERNon, B.C. 


Pears 
o 
z z é E 
Districts Se 3 ° £ = 5 
Ee ea 8 z 3 @ 5 
Se 3 Ee Eb a Ble ee ee 
2a g 5 = A 2 3 s = 
ro & 2 a ; & = 6 3 3 
AS < Fe -Q faa) 1S) = ie) fo) = 
C.P.R. Main Line Points ex- 1-5 years 
cepting Salmon Arm......... 558|5-10 
Over 10 
Total 
15 years Big| ea. itn. Pao ee 56] 54715 
Salmon Arms. ..--. tes cect co eLOle 91 144 291 cD) eee SA (a eae 16 584/55 
Over 10 64 108 113 AU sdaseveteepabs ck ke wees 106 412) 3 
Total 874 307 570 HB ee eee 177 1,543) 
ie] 
1-5 years 4 Shane 5) BSG SOEIG 4 Ree 3 13) 2 
Armstrong and Enderby....... 208/5-10 “ 100 eR ae 6 eases: Gi oy Franc 169 273) 2 
Over 10 8 BU OA a al I 16 ro) 
Total 112 Pie Se CT Ma sdb) Ae 172 302 PI 
1-5 years 1,195 5 550 NT bese a a es A 155 1,921 D 
Vernon and Oyama............ 4,82815-10 “ 1,629 508 AD) 2 ofl SOB UM ie: ae eer eee apatare 25! 3,928) > 
Over 10 2, 265 74 107 SOS Ae eee ce ee 176 3,427;0 
Total 5,089 587 1,372 O SUe ln com eee 356} 9,276 5 
1-5 years 150 
Okanagan Centre and Duck) 1,290|5-10 “ 94 
Lake. Ower 0p e4|e- <br 
Total 244 
1-5 years 199 
Welanymaie: 5 4.,.84) ae ae 4,911|5-10 “ 3,701 
Over 10 770 
Total 4,670 
1-5 years 95 
Westbank: tops.0 oo .1ei oe 710}5-10  “ 156 
Over 10 280 
Total 531 
1-5 years 12 31 26 71 
Pevehland 49s...) 2 ines rah 561/5-10  “ 22 60 86 228 
Over 16 109 147 242 606] op 
Total 143 238 354 905} O 
S 
1-5 years 333 202 56 BOT ee Se toe 30 661; 3 
SpnmMerlan days. hee eee 2,435\5-10 “ 256 306 70 67 DB) cobs cers 186 890) = 
Over 10 925| 1,333 224 211 Tali eo 1,072|  3,841| 
Total 1,514 1,841 350 318 foil ee cae 1,288] 5,392 Z 
1-5 years 158 66 GON. See es |e te ee 2740 
Naramata. Age s2. one 538|5-10 “ 219 428 225 23 Gy seca 97| 1,008) 
Over 10 212 230 71 65 NE eae 138) 706) > 
Total 589 724 346 88 Bi a 210 1,988 2 
15years | 1,110} 2,418 353) 4,635] 
Penpictons tio. .3 aha eee 2, 14415-10.. & 1,819)... 4 51d 655| 5,623 z 
Over 10 186 619 206] 1,248 
Total 3,115 4,548 1,214] 11,506 
1-5 years 22 69 10 135 
Keremeos: .igeecp... jegi. 44 688}5-10  “ 133 238 78 579 
Over 10 155 180 S05). ula 
Total 310 487 393} 1,835 
Totali No; Treesss ..octiek. 2a. 5 ee 1-5 years 3,497| 3,085 762| 9,336 
Total No. Rreesiac vis. 252 ee eee 5-102 8,230} 8,583 3,634] 33,182 
‘RotalNo. Brees). 452) seer Over 10 5,389} 4,425 4,921} 19,301 
Total’Acreazes se Se Serre 1,991! Total 17,116} 16,093} 12,211 3,485 1,603 1,994] 9,317) 61,819 
Trees 


Nore.—C.P.R. Main Line Points include Lytton, Spence’s Bridge, Walhachin, Kamloops, Chase and Sorrento. West- 
bank includes Glenrosa, Gellatly, and that territory lying North from the Ferry Landing on the West shore of Okanagan 


Lake. 
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EXHIBIT No. 200A—Continued. 
ORCHARD SURVEY OF THE OKANAGAN HORTICULTURAL DISTRICT, 1920 
(The Okanagan and Similkameen Valleys and Points on Main Line of the C.P.R. east from North Bend) 
Horticutturst Brancu, British CoLumBIA DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Orrice oF Districr HorticuLturRist, VERNON, B.C. 


Plums 
© 2 3s = 
Districts 2 0 = g eo 2 ® I 2) 
Ee w) | eel a E z E i an 
<é a hes poll 8 < Cea Pe | 
= a ae] 3 & S S be = oO 
ant nD xe} ° = wel Q oO o S = 
Be & 5 $ o ei — A a iS = 
Ho < ra¥ Ay val OQ Q 16) fo) a eB 
123): WESITEY |S erioom solfuad cme oleate soo: (lere igid: Cis ElGiea: Cees ae Creer (cf & Ren (at ieee [eae 
CaEeh. Mame ’ Panel, op8|0-10 “Ce clea. ee. | eee 32 SPA ae ce 
Points excepting Oven Qmulnnn stil. eae (b,c eit: ae [ss cde cc [sds ath alee th: «+ - LU lait 
Salmon Arm. Motels al 5. ial. . lems | Me ose 32 (4 beige 
1-5 Years 28 cn) ae Td i ae 1S 
Salmon Arm:./.......|1,120|5-10 * 125 44 71 297 598 448] ry 
Over 10 60 5 8 142 276 396) 4 
Total 213 79 79 596 1, 132 978 = 
L-SAY GATS) 3. 5 etdle eee - i | ee 2 3 16|2 
Armstrong and Ender- 208|5-10 “ 60 50 45 d 92 260 1,646| 4 
by. Over IO cle). Le: SO... ee ew aes 60 90 10} 5 
Total 60 80 46 154 353 1,672 I 
> ia 
1-5 Years 146 170 ili || Sea S| Bie SSE ae ARE 62 493 513/24 
Vernon and Oyama...| 4,828|5-10 “ 429 196 231 LO oe 175 225) 1,266) 7,193) > 
Over 10 2,412 1,065 Coe | Me: Be aa at 107 879 5,350! 12,871|Q 
Total 2,987 1,431 1, 233 UCU) eer <a Bae 282 1,166 7,109} 20,577 5 
1-5 IVOnTISUBE foc Pcl el. oc BGR) coe 47 47 340 
Okanagan Centre and| 1,290/5-10 “ |........ 11] Ss ee ae 88 168| 3,053 
Duck Lake. Over10 > lee. . 104 eee 60 @0l;.. cele Boe. 
Total? baa... ay OU\ tae... 4 195 285 4,927 
1-5 Years 2 le Pe | eae ZB ete SES Bien 188 
clownassie j.-... 1. | 4,911|5-10! %* 892 764 1 380 AT FR a 460 2,673 8,423 
Over 10 264 308 65 180 197 54 349 1,417 1, 758 
Total 1,158 1,075 66 560 377 54 809 4,099} 10,369 
tle, Soren || 138 NS BR oe ee cy ecege o| |oyee ieee ek (CMe oe Love ORR (IEE Ha Wel eee 35 
Westbankae,j / ig 710\5-10  “ 8 49] bec 2 ee 22 350 12 311 752 450 
Over 10 39 (fe ecteee || eed Pe 19 CPA iat gas 204 474 
Total 47 OG toa...) | 22 369 94 311 956 959 
do Wears tlae:. - hs. Q) et ce alk os... $e. Giese 13 28 36 
Beachland. ise siz 561|5-10  “ 261 104 71 15 22 200 673 385 
Over 10 43 55 39 99 : 372 616 155), 
Total 304 168 110 114 585 1,317 57610 
(a 
179) Wears gel o . be G2 ee 122 42 210 226 662 266|4 
Summerland nike « RAE 2,435|5-10 “ 14 386 10 66 65 5 85 631 516) 
Over 10 177 505 267 280 210 109 464 2,012 736| 2 
Total 191 953 277 468 317 324 775 3,305 1,518 S 
1-5 Years 6 6 610 
Natamataron «423... Jc 538|5-10  “ 161 384 206) 5 
Over 10 211 508 141) > 
Total 378 898 353 s 
' 1-5 Years 25 61 12 26 25 59 67 275 589) 
IBENUCtON ke eitoe. « = 2,144|5-10  “ 43 562 63 31 147 149 270 1,265 834 es 
Over 10 29 290 5 40 50 30 99 543 1,257 
Total 97 913 80 24, 222 238 436} 2,083 2,680 
Hep aWeaTs) |aaoe = belo. ene Wiebe «>: ime: «~ £2. 45 45 7 
Kersmeoaa:. sisi >) 688/5-10 “ 20). Seale shige oe 20 100 140 157 
Over 10 3 15). bce Si Se 52)... 127 197 127 
Total 23 MSY ae. os 72 272 382 331 
MatalsNot si reesun..4r |e. one 1-5 Years 201 335 128 168 77 292 625 1,826} 2,170 
Gtalk Nolstrees, pials. x2, D0 » 45 1,980) 2,273 495 625 804 344 2,321 8,842) 28,311 
Total No. Trees......|...... Over 10 3,071 2,407 1,313 744 631 384 2,763} 11,313) 19,459 
Total Acreage......... 19,991 ace! 5,252 5,015 1,936 1,537 1,512 1,020) 5,709) 21,981} 44,940 
Tees 


Nore.—C.P.R. Main Line Points include Lytton, Spence’s Bridge, Walhachin, Kamloops, Chase and Sorrento. West 
Bak includes Glenrosa, Gellatly, and that territory lying North from the Ferry Landing on the West shore of Okanagan 
e. 
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EXHIBIT No. 200A—Continued. 


(The Okanagan and Similkameen Valleys and Points on Main Line of the C.P.R. east from North Bend) 


HorricutturaL Brancu, Brirish Corums1a DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Orrice or District HorricuLTuRist, VERNON, B.C. 


Districts 


C.P.R. Main Line 
Points excepting 
Salmon Arm. 


Salmon Arm..... 


Cherries Peaches 

p= | i=} — 
a a & 3s 
© S i + a ts £ 
He 3 8 lie = jmgiits 
ae re = : : z g 3 | 
a5 Bi] alia Si 2 | Saas | eae | ee 
ea et eee ee ne o | tel Goes | el ele 
= #1 5 Z 3 = ° 
Se [Se pl te lee Ci B | 2e| § des | oa S | ae 
HS < FQ =) ia fe) iol < ie3) 1S) Et et OS Ay 

1-5° Vears pints oe ode ghee agli se ee ee Le es ia ae eee et ee eee 

TOS O-LOP ae eal aee 20) Miles oes i REN CPSNGE. Sen 

Over 10 > tiles ah Le eas + eae gal Okan oa co aL orl 

Ro talieais gee QO COR ad 2, Ae I ve Ue. 

1-5 Wears: |. 330%: 12) SRS... A ER lec 23 

GAT20b-10ee | eae ae AOS, (eR) [aati eical Ieee ae) SEI Cos ob 


Armstrong and 
Enderby. 


Vernon and 
Oyama. 


Okanagan Centre} 1,290|5-10 “ |...... 119 D096). eee One ae 75 
and Duck Lake Owen S10! <r ers ee eA Gol) eee clic eet ae eli) 
Ot: bee 119 TE a | ach Rm ROI 140 
1-5 Years 4 1A Feros (0) | MeRMgees |S ce ccieal [O's GPa wee cl RGRER GIs 
Kelowna: j2.527. 4,911/5-10 “ 1, 680 7,452 Ph | Ve et eo | et eal | oer 308 
Over 10 338 1243)1, 189)... . 25 EO as ae to 84 
Total 2,022 8,707 211 25 ATT RA | arse 392 
1-5 Years 40 40 10 GO lee come oes lie meee 
Westbank? )- 0... 710/5-10  “ 233 634 734 88 G04) = 249}) 3:2 =). 436 
Over 10 620 1, 204 730 647 lo\ S24)... anaes, 
Total 893 1,878 1,474 795 866; 566).....{ 762 
1-5 Years 8 30 429 300 300; 302) 300 3 
Peachland....... 561}5-10 “ 104 561 39 190 157} 215 82) 422 n 
Over 10 2384 1,179 192 791) 1,260! 763] 659) 648 () 
Total 346 1,770 660} 1,281) 1,717}1,280)1,041)1, 073 S 
1-5 Years 171 202 PRIUS Fd thi ape OM Re eal 155 = 
Summerland..... 2,43515-10  “ 437 944 1, 682 254 51 PEN alone Pec e lth a 
Over 10 626 2,516 7,611) 2,063 875| 877| 322)1,820 3 
Total 1,234 3, 662 11,599} 2,477 926; 901; 322)2,176 
o) 
1-5 Years 115 166 BETH i omaweligl Me 17RD Sat ae 62 x 
Naramata.i.°.... §38]5-10 “ 149 468 1,677 289 170} 182} 273] 284 a 
Over 10 257 764 2,012 980} 1,055} 966} 919; 608 Z 
Total 621 1,398 5,547] 1,269} 1,225)1,148]1,192) 954 a 
1-5 Years | 493 682 5,084] 380} 200} 28} 37) 70 5 
Renmicton. tos 2,144/5-10 “ 706 2, 235 4,572) 4,202) 2,981/1,145) 971)1,392 
Over 10 761 1,795 1,820} 5,203} 2,161; 414} 596}1,007 
Total 1,960 Lbealpy 11,476} 9,785} 5,342/1,587}1, 604/2, 469 
1-5 Years 55 105 21 39 49 35 5) sun, 
Keremeps. 37). 688}5-10 “ 137 302 197 538 700} 140) 162) 190 
Over 10 34 89 805 445 500} 190 50; 245 
Total 226 496 423! 1,022) 1,249} 365) 217] 605 
Total\No. Trees..|...... 1-5 Years 886 1,282 9,763; 939} 549} 365; 342} 516 
Total)No: Brees’|. 5-10). 3,446 135222 9,343) 5,561] 4,413/1,948}1, 488]3, 337 
Total No. Trees..}...... Over 10 2,870 9,125 12,885}10,154| 6,388|/3,534|2,546)5, 298 
Total Acreage... .|19,991 ie 7, 202 23,629 31, 991/16, 654) 11, 350/5, 847/4, 376)9, 151 
rees 


Nore.—C.P.R. Main Line Points include Lytton, Spence’s Bridge, Walhachin, Kamloops, Chase and Sorrento. West- 
bank includes Glenrosa, Gellatly, and that territory lying North from the Ferry Landing on the West shore of Okanagan 


Lake. 
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EXHIBIT 200B 


ACREAGE IN SMALL FRUITS—1922 
B.C. Small Fruits Survey. 


Red Black Goose 
District Rasps. | Blaks. | Logans| Straws | Currants | Currants} Berries | Rhubarb| Total 


Fraser Valley...) 1747 2533 2718 | 18078 233 7025 372 963 4307. 
Vancouver Isld.| 105y%| 16 | 19745| 66633 4h 2733 108 54 | 
Kootenay and 

Boundary..... 854 212 xa| 3243 1385 15} 28 62 
INonthi Oke. 583 83x5 4 433 a 1923 6 3 
Salmon Arm... . 1083 3 353 432 2 43 3} 22] 
MeERVace sk: io .. Sole eee cee |i eres AO nel Parental teat Was or Letom eee alte mae eae. 


Total a... 21053 | 32833} 505 | 29352 4235 138, S58 11037} 6252 
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PERQUISITES 


AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS 


EXHIBIT No. 200F—Concluded. 


TaBLe No. 5 


COST OF PRODUCING APPLES PER BOX—(1921 FRUIT SURVEY) ON FARMS WHERE 
60% OF TOTAL RECEIPTS COME FROM APPLES (AVERAGE 80%) HOUSE AND 


DEDUCTED 


1913 


Cost allowing 


Total yield of Per acre 
No. of Farms apples in boxes | No interest; +-Interest ,—No interest] Interest Yield 
No wages | —No wages} -++-Wages | and wages 
56 181, 442 $87,632 83 1$159,773 92 |$134,835 79 |$206,976 88 
Costiper boxof.appless..4! . Wajei lie: 0 48 0 88 0 74 1.14 |272 boxes 
Profit or loss per Box on Average Net 
Price of 75¢ received per box........ +0 27 —0 13 +0 01 —0 39 
iiehesi Cosipen boxis ahr tet! $1 43 2 50 $2 03 3 10 
On Average price of 75c per box........ —0 68 —1 75 $1 28 —2 35 |107 boxes 
Momesti©ost per Boxsiiys). 08. Pt 0 36 0 53 0 44 0 61 {463 boxes 
On Average price of 75c. per box....... +0 39 +0 22 +0) 31 +0 14 
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EXHIBIT No. 206 


BrikF OF SINGLE Tax ASSOCIATION 


To the Committee on Agricultural Conditions: 


Nothing is settled till it is settled aright. To get any proper understanding 
of the farmers’ conditions, we must look out the fundamental causes of their 
present drawbacks. 


ECONOMIC PROGRESS 


During the last hundred and fifty years more progress has been made in 
mechanical processes, than in the whole of the previous history of the world. 
Some of us can still remember the sickle, the flail, the hand loom and the other 
laborious methods of past days. In transportation, the rolling of iron, auto- 
matic machinery, photography, telegraphy, printing and numerous other 
methods, we can now accomplish a thousand-fold as much as our predecessors. 
It is a low estimate to say that industry to-day can produce twenty times as 
much as could be done a couple of centuries ago. 


WHY NOT ALL RICH? 


The question naturally arises, why is it that the economic condition of 
humanity as a whole is not correspondingly improved? Why is it that in spite 
of mechanical and other improvements, industry is still poor and a host of 
farmers are so overburdened with debt that they will be inevitably sold out 
from their farms. 

UNEQUAL DEVELOPMENT 


Every city has developed into millionaires and tramps, palaces and slums 
every ten years brings its flood of bankruptcies and its numerous sales of 
mortgaged farms. 

Do not these facts show that there is something radically wrong in our 
economic adjustments. In order to solve this problem it is necessary to examine 
the two uses that are made of the natural resources of the country. 


ABUNDANCE THE AIM OF INDUSTRY 


In the cultivation of the soil, the application of the best fertilizers, the 
rotation of crops, working at the proper season, and the use of improved ma- 
chinery, the farmer does “his best to produce the greatest possible abundance 
That is the aim of industry everywhere. The wise producer tries to produce 
at the best time, in the best, cheapest and most expeditious manner and in the 
most suitable place. The result is that all these producers try to flood the market. 
All the industries thus strive to offer abundance for abundance, enrichment 
for enrichment. It is to this relationship of reciprocity of service, this flooding 
of the market, that gives us our prosperity and our civilization. Without it 
we would quickly lapse into barbarism and starvation. 

I feel no hesitation in saying that this method of service for service is God’s 
agency for the developing of a civilization. 


TRANSIENT VALUES VS. PERMANENT VALUES 


The city of Toronto has grown since 1800 till now it has upwards of half a 
million people. With this growth of population two conditions were bound 
to develop. First, mdustry used every device to make buildings and other 
commodities just as abundant and cheap as possible. On the other hand the 
land has been divided and subdivided, the amount available for each individual 
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has become less and less. With this increased scarcity the value has advanced 
and advanced, till a late report stated that the eighth of an acre in the best 
location had been sold at a million dollars. The report of the Assessor places 
the total value of the land at $430,000,000. The value of the wheat crop last 
year was nearly the same figure. What will be their values at the end of a year? 
The crop will be consumed. and will have to be renewed year after year to the 
end of time. Will that land value have to be renewed yearly by industry as the 
crops must be renewed? Not by any means. That value of the land will not 
only last year after year; but in all probability will grow greater and greater 
with every increase in population. 


VALUES, INDIVIDUAL VS. COMMUNAL 


Between these two values, namely the value of the land and the value of 
the products of industry there is an essential diametrical difference. The crop 
is the result of labour, the land value is not. The crop is transient in value, 
the land value is not. The growth of the crop means an increase in the 
abundance of wealth, the land value does not. 

The value of the land is the result of increased scarcity and increased 
crowding of population. 


EXCHANGE BENEFIT FOR BENEFIT 


The farmer takes his goods to market and exchanges enrichment for enricli- 
ment. This is harmonious, and beneficent, the exchange making each party 
to the transaction richer. But in the case of land values the profit of the 
speculator means a loss to industry. It is not trade, it is tribute. 

The separation and co-operation of humanity into different trades, and 
the exchange of products, is an essential factor for the development of our 
civilization, and an essential factor to our prosperity. 

On the other hand the claim of the owner of the land, which manifests itself 
most emphatically in our large cities, enables him to increase his exaction 
generation after generation in greater and greater figures. The value of the 
favourite sites in Toronto has increased ten thousand-fold in the last hundred 
years. Thus the power of improverishment and extortion grows and grows 
carrying one to greater and greater fortune, and crushing another into greater 


and greater debt. 


CHEAPNESS OF PRODUCTS VS. DEARNESS OF LAND 


While ingenuity and industry have been striving to make goods cheaper 
and cheaper, increased population inevitably makes the land dearer and dearer. 
Consequently, the owners of the land have been growing richer and richer in 
a compound degree. While the land has become ten thousand times dearer, 
every dollar in the ten thousand can purchase more and more goods. It is 
the power we give to individuals to appropriate wealth without producing 
wealth, to approprite his neighbour’s crops, that is the principal factor in 
Separating society into rich and poor. It places one part of society beneath a 
debt that grows and grows, which continues year after year, generation after 
generation, and from which industry can by no device free itself, except by. a 
change in the method of taxation. , 

The value of the land of Toronto has been estimated at about $25,000,000 
yearly. This city has one sixteenth of the population of Canada. When we 
take in all the town sites, the farms, the mines, the water powers and other 
natural advantages, we may assume that the land may be estimated at $1,000 
per head, which would amount in 1919 to about $8,500,000,000 or a yearly 
value at four per cent about $340,000,000. 

31223 
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THE BURDEN OF TAXATION 


The following estimate has been made to show not only the amount of 
the taxes collected by the Federal Government, but also the amount of 
collateral taxes collected by other parties. The figures are taken from the 
Canada Year Book for 1921. 


MANUFACTURES ADDITION 
On page XXI, Year Book 1921, the amount of manufactures 


for [9191s placed ah.. 07 2 $3,520,731,589 
From this is to be deducted the exports (Page 297).. ........ 571,498,678 
Leaving. 5 cicy cpie ass ge) pee a ee 

Deduct further 21 1/2 per cent for possible increase by tariff. . 649,232,911 


Leaving net amount for home consumption on which the 
manufacturer may add the duty.. .................. $2,300,000,000 


Dividing this by the amount of the dutiable imports gives a quotient 
of four. We are warranted therefore in assuming that the price added by 
the home manufacturers equalled four times the amount of the customs 
duties. 

In addition to that the merchants who had to pay and collect the duties 
added their charges, the importers 20 per cent, the retailers $30 per cent 
making 50 per cent in all. 

Because the taxes are collected on the imports, therefore, the value of 
the land, which comes because of the concentration of population, is appro- 
priated by individuals, so that the amount they obtain in this manner, not 
by production, is an additional burden on the industrial classes. It has been 
estimated that the value of the lands, the mines, the water powers, and other 
natural advantages amounts to about $1,000 per head of the population. With 
a population of approximately 8,500,000 in 1919, the value of the lands, etc., 
would amount to $8,500,000,000. At 4 per cent the rental would amount to 
$340,000,000 yearly. These may be summarized as follows:— 


Customs (page 659, Yr. Bk. 1921) for 1919.. $ 147,169,188 


Extra charge by Manufacturers... .. .. . 588 676,752 
Added. i." 07 Ura ie ae ee 735,845 940 
Added by Merchants 50 per cent.. .. .. .... 367,922,920 
Rent’ on natural opportunities: aa: Saris: 340,000,000 
Total: 16 S000. aod heh OR aii VL Aerie atl 

This shows that it requires nearly $10.00 to get one dollar into the publie 


treasury. 
The total burden is 17 per cent of the value of the land. If the yearly 


rental of the land were taken at four per cent it would realize $340,000,000, 
which is more than double the customs, and is less than one fourth the present 
burden. 

By taking the value of the land we would save the tax payers more than 
$1,000,000,000 yearly. That is equivalent to $117.60 per head, or $588 per 
family of five. 

WHO BEARS THE BURDENS? 

Without the slightest effort on his part the owner of a well situated acre 

in any of our large cities can carry off a fortune yearly. Who pays these 
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eoormous taxes and the national debts? The man who spends his life giving 
valuable service to maintain the prosperity of the country, or the man who 
is under no obligation to provide anything? Is it not evident that the tax 
now falls wholly on the industrial classes? 


THE SURRENDER 


With the enormous acreage of land still to be brought under cultivation it 
is inevitable that the agricultural products in future years will enormously 
increase. Our home market will by no means suffice to consume all that will 
be produced. The possibility is that three-fourths of the wheat crop will 
have to find a foreign market. So long as that continues the farmers will 
have to sell in competition with the world at free trade prices and then be 
compelled to buy in a protected market, with the price artificially raised in 
many cases fifty per cent. That means that when the imports came back 
to pay for the exports, often the customs and merchants will take one-half. 


WHERE SHOULD TAXES BE PLACED? 


In placing taxes we should never forget the social harmonies as contrasted 
to the antigonisms. With our taxation we can either bring men into the 
harmonious relationship that will induce every man to do his best for his 
fellows, or we may, by bad adjustments, divide humanity into toilers and 
spoilers. In fixing the method of taxation we should avoid with the utmost 
care the danger of punishing the beneficient, and encouraging the cupidity, 
which often gains sway over men to such a degree, that it becomes a mania to 
gain wealth by the spoilation degradation and impoverishment of honest 
industry. 

We should never tax a man for honest industry. But we should most 
religiously impose the taxes where they will keep men from doing their fellows 
an injury. 

Never will farming or any other industry receive its proper reward till 
the tariff has been wholly removed and the taxes placed on these values that 
are created, not by individual industry, but by the presence of the community, 
and if we are to have the maximum of prosperity and the enthronement of the 
equities of brotherhood, we must place the taxation so that every man must 
first do his fair share of the work of civilization before he can get the fair 
share of the rewards of civilization. 


Signed on behalf of the 
Single Tax Association. 


W. A. DOUGLAS, 


Secretary. 
Toronto, 27th April 1922. 
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EXHIBIT No. 207 


Reena, May 10, 1923. 
S. R. Gorpon, Esq., 
Chief Clerk, Committee Enquiring into Agricultural Conditions. 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Dear Sir, I am enclosing a statement showing the average yield per acre 
of wheat in Saskatchewan from 1906 to 1922, (207A); also a statement estimat- 
ing the number of bushels of wheat required to buy a binder, plow and seeder 
for the years 1913, 1912 and 1911, (207B). 

As requested by the the Chairman of the Commission, I am enclosing a 
statement estimating the revenue and expenditure on an average half-section 
wheat farm in Saskatchewan in the year 1922; also a statement which shows a 
net profit of $59.20; (207C), a statement of a nalf-section in Crop District No. 
3 showing a net profit of $601.60, (207D); also a statement with reference to 
Crop District No. 7 which shows a net loss of $1,024.40, (207E). You will note 
in preparing these estimates wages have been reduced somewhat from that of 
1921. As I stated to the Committee a great effort was made to keep down 
the cost of production, and many men drove a team on the land and did their 
own work who had not done so for several years. I am enclosing a map indicat- 
ing the crop districts by number, (207F, not printed); also a statement showing 
the average yield for each crop district for the year 1922, (207G). 

With regard to the information asked for respecting municipal levies and 
collections, I am enclosing the attached statement, (207H). The 279 munici- 
palities referred to are those of the 301 rura! municipalities of the Province 
which have sent in their financial statements to this date. 

I enclose statement in connection with Provincial Debt, (2071). 


Yours sincerely, 


C. M. HAMILTON, 
Minister of Agriculture. 


EXHIBIT No. 207A. 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE AVERAGE YIELD PER ACRE OF SASKATCHEWAN 
Wueat From 1906-22 


1906. 666 2 eb ci ce Be se eA et ee eee shells 
TOOT: <b.) 6 Reece eck ee aloe e 
1908 2... FFU S aR RE ee St e 
1.909: eee oe oe Ss ee ns 
CN ee ae ee oe oo UBD i 
TOM Fe Soc iB 
1912 2 Be a ee H 
TOTS. oe ee nls e 
AOU ee ee ne 
OD an ee meen Gul ba alc ome Dito ok 
1916 he oa ee es ee ee te 
LGU ee a 
TOUR ee eee ent) s 
1919 oo S25 a 
1990 oo. bl el ee ee cy eel 
LODE. ke Be) SG EP as eee A MIS . 
1929.6. ee I Es ee ee 2, : 
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BuUSHELS OF WHEAT REQUIRED TO Buy A BINDER, PLOW oR SEEDER 
Binder 8’ Plow 12” Seeder Price of  Bushels to buy 
Season complete high lift 20 D1). Wheat B. ies S. 
1913": *.) $170.00 $87.00 $147.00 64 266 136 230 
ee ee 170.00 87.00 147.00 -56 304 156 263 
fel ere, & 17000 87.00 153.00 -58 302 150 264 
EXHIBIT No. 207C 
AVERAGE HALF SECTION WHEaT Farm 1922 
Investment :— 
BeIRReS Mie A At ar Ek eo ees 8,000 
uldings 2, us; ii eee Se ROE 4, 2,000 
Stock & Implements. . ye ete apteeee: B RI LEE PATE 2,000 
——— $12,000 
Mortgage.. .. ee Aes NO 3,000 
Other indebteness.. .. Oe ope aie ee 2,000 
——— $5,000 
anenec Sen CClhs 9.8 e ee 88 ee eet NS F. gral deter OUI) 
Taxes. . 90) 00 
Allowance ao fond: clothing, fuel, ure? ~t-200 00 
Labour and board—May— $50 wages 
$25 board. 
August— $75 wages 
Poa awd: a oy 175 00 
escs Tcitietanee © MWigg 20 BOs aie we - - paw oa soc ote. ny FOU OU 
eee OT AU gk eo ee ns fh e's Severe + aye 240 00 
Feue, Oakes SU bus. al 50 cents... .- 1... 40 00 
Hail insurance, 200 acres at 60 cents.. .. . 120 00 
Twine, 400 Ibs. mua cents, . :. . ee eee eee 0.00 
Threshing wheat, 3,240 bus. at 15 cents. . ee ee et ASOOU 
Threshing oats, 2.820 bus. at 8 cents.. .. 225 00 
$3,512 60 
Income :— 
NGO) acres wheat at 20:25 —— 5,240 bu. at 85 cents... .. .. .. $2,754 00 
80 acresoaiseanao.2a) —. 2,520 bu. at 29 cents........... ... 23 817 80 
$3,571 80 
MONGOMCE es ee ee eg  . $3,571; 80 
Mee ie pe sv. 4 S012, GO 


See $ 59 20 
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EXHIBIT No: 27 ) 


AVERAGE HauF Section WHEAT Farm, 1922, tn SouTH-CENTRAL SASKATCHEWAN. 


Cror District No. 3 


Investment :— 

S20%acres atr$25-0G". ©. Ee eee SS 000 

Buildings, «25 = Se Ae aR ates gS re 2,000 

Stock & Implements. . Fo REPRE RL ree Rae 2,000 

—_—___— $12. 000 
Mortgage... .. oN RE ee oe ae ee 3,000 
Other indebteness. . wo Tey A eee en 2,000 
$5,000 

Interest 8 per-cents is: Ti 3", e ee 
axese - e014 90400 
Allowance for food, clothing, fuel, ete. . 1,200 00 
Horses, maintenance 8 mos at $60. . a ae 480 00 
Labour, seeding] month; harvest 1 month.. .. .<24;-le¢a -2 J3h:025 00 
Board: for two months:./43, ia. ee 
Seed, wheate240: bus. at Blwcz.c bate 26 ee 
Seed, oats, 80,bus. at.50 cents: >.e.) Jie 2). eee tee: ee 
Hailansurance, 200 acres at 60 cents: «35.29.05 = 
Twine, 480 lbs. at 14 cents.. .. . 67 20 
Threshing wheat, 3,880 bus. at 15 cents. . 582 00 
Threshing oats, 3 320 bus. at 8 cents. 265 00 


Income:— 
160 acres wheat at 24.25 — 3,880 bush at 85 cents.. 


80) acres oats at 4150) == 3)320) bush an 29) centsy ene o 


Income... SS oe ee RD 
Expenditure... os ag ere 


$ 601 60 


$3,659 20 


$3,298 00 
962 80 


$4,260 80 


— 
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EXHIBIT No. 207 E 


1921 


AverAGE Haur SEcTION WHEAT Farm, 1922, IN WESTERN SASKATCHEWAN, CROP 


District No. 7 
Investment :— 
BAURICHES Ateh20.> 6. . 4 . - 
Buildings. . 
Stock & Implements. . 


Mortgage... .. ee ee ko, es 
Sie indebiencss. ee ee 


SweemecuameG coma ewe st Wi OE POR NO Fl eee 


Taxes. . 

. Allowance for food, clothing, fuel, ete... 
Horses, maintenance 8 mos at $60. . an 
Labour, seeding 1 month; harvest 1 month. . ; 


OMGCEORO TOMUNS we Smee te eee hy Sin yA TT 
een eee he a ee eae ote ee, 
See Wer oO COMO te, Se ne Co nee ce eee 
elainstnancee 200 acres at OO'CeMtse «t..°. 0. .0 0. se eo 


Twine, 300 lbs. at 14 cents.. .. . 
Threshing wheat, 1,960 bus. at 15 cents. 
Threshing oats, 1 860 bus. at 8 cents. . 


Income :— 
160 acres wheat at 12.25 — 1,960 at 85 cents.. . 


80 acres oats at 23.25 — 1,860 at 29 cents.. 59 


Expenditure. . Se ee 
NENGOMICE ee, CR Se ae tt. 


WOSS4 BEG ts aa: 
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$ 8,000 
2,000 
2,000 
ae De 00 
3,000 
2,000 
$5,000 
$400 
90 
1,200 
480 
125 
50 
240 
40 
120 
42 
294 
148 
$3,229 
$1,666 
539 
$2,205 
$3,229 80 
2,205 40 
$1,024 40 


AvERAGE WHEAT YISLDSs FOR 1922 In Crop Districts 


Crop District No. 1 
2 

3 
5.. 
6.. 

7 

2 ae 


Average yield per acre, 20-25 bus 


hels. 


23-25 
23-25 
24-25 
18-75 
21-25 
16-00 
12-25 
24-25 
16-00 
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EXHIBIT No. 207 H. 


Rourat Municrparitties, 1922 
Tax Levies, 1922, for 279 Rural Municipalities 


General Municipal... ..... <</se0e- gee ee ee 
mchool sy. 00. 2a 6,625,523 00 
Telephone®'s 9. 300%. @ 1. ah Ee 1,731,063 00 
Hail aoe Be UNS ee 1,051,183 00 
Union Hospital. . Te eee nh eh ar ew 5 89,593 00 
Drainage. se Gh Ae a 9,242 00 
Wild Land... eee Be ge een 8 633,171 00 
Public;sRevenue.. 2020 oh . 1,605,428 00 

ata ie. we we ale ae Sp) aL moe eke ie 
Total collections for ‘279 Rural “Municipalities. . Oe re ee BS ab e280 1))) 
Total collected from current levies for 278 R.M’s.. aR See 9,435,134 00 
Uncollected arrears at the end of 1922.. .. .. ee 10,555,138 00 


Note.—The statement of current tax collecti ons has been obtained by 
means of a circular addressed to the municipalities as the financial statements 
do not show current collections separate from total collections. 
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STATEMENT RE PROVINCIAL DrEsrT 


Gross Debt: .. 2: : .. .- § 53,400j563185 
Capital invested in revenue , bearing telephones, Co- -operative 
Elevator Co., Ltd., Co- ieee ss Creameries Ltd., Farm 


Loans Board, Cte er ee k F : : 27,878,236 02 
Cc) eh ee one FE 
Per capita DebttSlanoss:. 4.5 0.. Jae a 70 49 

Net: .. er ee eee 33 69 

Public Revenue Tax levied for 1921... . 3 2,039,639 00 
Total population 757,510, making per capita levy f for Provin- 

cial Revenue purposes.. .. .. : 2 69 


EXHIBIT No. 208 


MEMOoRANEUM ON THE TREND OF Export TRADE IN CANADIAN Farm Propvucts, 
ETc., 1914-1923 


1. A change in the statistics of aggregate trade over a particular period 
may be due to two causes, (1) an increase or decrease in the quantity or 
volume of trade, or (2) an increase or decrease in the prices at which the trade 
is effected. Ordinarily both causes are in operation. It is apparent that the 
usual trade totals, being limited to values, do not reveal the interplay of 
these factors. 

2. To analyse the trend of general trade so as to show its real significance 
as above, presents considerable difficulties. Many items in the trade classifica- 
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tion are of a composite character and hence do not permit of quantity records. 
During the war some of the most important items of trade (e.g. explosives and 
munitions) were in this category. In such cases a process of estimating must 
be employed. 

3. The accompanying statement, prepared at the request of the Chairman 
of the Special Committee on Agricultural Conditions, analyses the trend ot 
the export trade in Canadian farm products and the manufactures bascd 
thereon, as between 1923 and the pre-war year 1914. 

4. The table sets out the several articles that are produced on the Cana- 
dian farm or are derived therefrom classified under two headings, namely: (1) 
Products of field husbandry (vegetable origin), and (2) Products of animal 
husbandry (animal origin). Each of these is sub-divided under, (a) raw 
materiais, (0) partly manufactured articles, and (c) fully manufactured arti- 
cles. A summary is given at the close of the table. 

5. The table shows for each article, (1) the quantities exported in 1914 
and 1923 respectively, (2) the total value of exports and average export prices 
in the two years, (3) the total value of 1923 exports reckoned at the prices of 
1914, and (4) an analysis of the increase or decrease due respectively to (a) 
change in quantity exported and (b) change in price. 

6. It will be seen from the summary that Canadian exports of farm pro- 
ducts, ete., increased from a total value of $247,407,611 in 1914 to one of $467,- 
099,395 in 1923—an increase of $219,691,784. Of this increase, $126,220,493 
represents an increase in the quantities of the various products exported, and 
$93,471,291 the increase in prices which took place between 1914 and 1923. 
Had theie been no increase in prices, the total value of these exports in 1923 
would have been $373,628,104. 

7. Increases are shown both in quantity and price for the great majority 
of the items included in the table. In several cases, however, increases in 
quantity were offset by declines in price, as for example, in turnips, clover seed, 
tobacco, most items of live stock, and hides. On the other hand, decreases in 
the quantity of exports occurred in the case of corn, oats, flax, hay, hemp, bran, 
oileake, horses, swine, sole leather, cheese and a few other articles. The details 
for each article will be seen in the table, but special attention may be directed 
to the following: 


able part of the total increase above men- 
tioned i is contributed by w ak ee flour. Exports of wheat rose from 120,426,579 
bu. in 1914 to 215,074,566 bu. in 1923 and the export price per bushel from an 
average of 97 cents to one of $1.17. Flour exports rose from 4,832,183 bbls. in 
1914 to 10,227,060 bbls. in 1923, and the average price per bbl. from $4.26 to 
$5.87. Altogether the increase contributed by w heat was $134,426,588, and that 
Peeciaced by flour $39,494,347, a total of $173,920,935. This it will be observed 
is nearly 80 per cent of the increase of $219,691,784 shown for agricultural exports 
as a whole. As background to these figures the crop returns and the relative 
movement of exports in the two years are of interest. The total Canadian 
wheat crop of 1914 was estimated at 161,280,000 bu., whilst that of 1922 was 
estimated at 399,786,400 bu., the latter being the largest in the history of Canada, 
the only other crop approaching it being that of 1915 with a total of 393,542,600 
bu. It should also be noted that the export movement of wheat and flour during 
the autumn of 1922 (Sept. 1 to Dec. 31) was exceptionally heavy, viz., 161,845,403 
bu., whereas in 1914 only 39,797,271 bu. went out during the autumn and winter 
months and 132,342,839 bu. ‘during the same period for the 1915 crop. 
9. Oats and Flax.—Both of these crops have shown considerable declines in 
quantity exported. In oats, the decline was from 34,996,664 bu. in 1914 to 
29,022,347 bu. in 1923, which would have caused a decline of over $2,500,000 in 
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the value of these exports had prices remained unchanged. Export prices per 
bushel rose however from an average of 38 cents to 50 cents which resulted in a 
net gain of $1,153,166. In flax, the decline in quantity was from 206,647,327 bu. 
in 1914 to 2,494,062 bu. in 1923, and although prices went up from $1.22 to $2.21 
per bu. there still remained a decrease of $21,771,961 in the value of exports. 

10. Rye.—Rye shows an all-round increase, namely, from an export of 
112,436 bu. in 1914 to one of 10,129,350 bu. in 1922, accompanied by a rise in 
price from 67 cents to 80 cents per bushel. The total increase in the value of 
exports was $8,076,988. 

11. Butter and Cheese —Exports of butter have increased from 1,228,753 lb. 
in 1914 to 21,994,578 lb. in 1923, and the average price from 25 cents to 37 
cents per lb., making a total gain of $7,934,092, of which $5,189,599 represents 
the increase in quantity and $2,744,493 the increase in prices. Cheese on the 
other hand declined in quantity from an export of 1,444,783 lb. in 1914 to one 
of 1,454,489 lb. in 1923, which, had prices remained unchanged would have repre- 
sented a fall from approximately $21,000,000 in 1914 to $15,000,000 in 1923. 
Average prices, however, rose from 13 cents to 18 cents per lb., so that there was 
a net increase in the total value of exports of $1,959,449. 

12. Bacon.—A heavy increase has occurred. Exports went up from 259,500 
Ib. in 1914 to 1,015,901 Ib. in 1923, and prices from 15-66 cents to 22-18 cents 
per lb. The total increase in declared value between the two years is $18,503,291, 
made up of $11,875,904 reflecting the quantity increase and $6,627,387 the advance 
in prices. 

: 13. An analysis of the above kind to be completely illuminating should cover 
the entire field of trade and should show intervening years. It is the intention 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics to introduce such statistics into its annual 


trade reports at an early opportunity. 
Rei COATS: 


Dominion Statistician. 
DoMINION BuREAU OF STATISTICS, 
Ottawa, May 15, 1923. 
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EXHIBIT 210 
DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS—INTERNAL TRADE BRANCH 


Retail prices of sugar in Ottawa 
By weeks—Jan. 1 to May 15, 1923 
(Cents per pound) 


January 5, 9 ‘ 
“c 12 9-91 
G 19. 9-95 
Fea 2k 93-10 
February 2, 9-10 
. 9 9-10 
ce 16. 4-10 
Le ig 93-10 
March 2, 10-124 
ra 5) 11-124 
eames i 114-124 
“ 23, “ 
a 30 “ 
April 6, ¥ 
(73 13, “ 
“ 20, “ 
26, &< 
May 3, 12-124 
110: 12-123 


EXHIBIT No. 213. 


MontrEat, May 14, 1923. 
Mr. 8. R. Gorpon, 


Clerk of the Special Committee 
on Agriculture Condition, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Sm.—Complying with your desire in reference to the cost of making the 
stalls for the shipping of cattle to Great Britain, you will find inclose informa- 
tion that we believe will be satisfactory to you. 


Respectfully Yours, 


TO GaGNon. 
Secretary of the District Council of Montreal. 


COST OF CATTLE FITTINGS. 


Upper deck.— 
Cashonumber:) sie dant: SAO eT lide lel Mor 1V30 
Eemawancie S98 Misi Penile ee welieil) catbenea,2 dicw 2390 
Mabewmrnss GF sues ie over a do. Sol opin: x94 008 
Mp iano Tries. Wide Ned ey) saul edi, notion) Se P80 
3-123 
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Loading runways and labour $0-85 per head. 


Under deck— 
Lumber.) da) bh bss oe Cee ee ee oe 
Hardware. of. DY le Ee es oe TE TE 75 
Li@bour: 6. 2 eis. sie ace pee ee ee 
Total’ 600.4). 16h eb) ae ee ee... $ 9) 35 


Water service, electric light for permanent fitting about.$ 2 00 per head. 
Accommodation for men including lumber for bunks and 
wooden mess tables about.:/.cr. i. i2°.. .. .. 2.8 12°00 per mam 


EXHIBIT No. 214 


ADDRESS 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE PRODUCERS AND THEIR ASSOCIATIONS AND THE 
MILK DEALERS 


By T. J. Murray, Crescent Pure Milk Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Manitoba, before 
International Milk Deaiers Association 


I have learned much from Mr. Walker. I am seeking advice and am not 
going to offer it. I can just do as he has done, tell you the story of our work 
with the producers and our relationship with them in Winnipeg, Manitoba, which 
ic 500 miles north of you here. 

We are particularly fortunate at the present time in not having to deal with 
a producers organization, as such, and it may be that our method of dealing with 
the situation that have arisen have kept us free, or it may have been luck. 
During the past eight years we have had three different producers organizations 
and in no case have they been successful. In order to explain their lack of 
success it is necessary for me to say that our producers are divided into six 
large groups, the Canadians, the English, the French, the German, the Jewish 
and the foreigners, which last classification includes Galicians, Ruthenians, 
Doukhobors, Icelanders, etc., and these groups are hard to hold together. In 
1915, when the milk situation began to fail on the producers’ end, we set milk 
prices which we felt were high enough. At that time the producers adjacent to 
Winnipeg, the Jewish group, organized a local association and went on strike for 
more money. The strike was unsuccessful because they were unable to organize 
the country shippers of the other groups, because they struck during the surplus 
period. There was quite some friction during the two weeks the strike lasted 
but at the end of that time the striking producers were taken back on the same 
terms as before. Several attempts were made between 1915 and 1920 to organize 
a successful producers organization, but al! were failures, partially because of the 
memories of the old strike, but largely because the company was paying $3.85 
per 100 pounds for milk testing 3.5 per cent, which was a satisfactory price to 
even the greatest of the producers. 

In 1920, however, one of our shippers, a talking farmer, who was desirous 
of obtaining a new job, and whose farming operations consisted largely of 
experiments with Canadian thistles as silage, became very active and in conjunc- 
tion with an ex-employee of our company started out to organize the Winnipeg 
Milk Producers’ Association. The country was canvassed thoroughly and 
memberships solicited, the dues to be $1 monthly, which was to be deducted from 


~_ f & 
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the milk check. The deduction orders were sent to us for payment, but we 
promptly deposited same in the waste basket on advice of our lawyers that it 
was unnecessary for us to act as collection agents for the producers’ organization. 
No funds, shortly meant no organization. 

We next refused to meet the representatives of the producers association, 
and it lapsed temporarily. It was not dead, however, as shortly after the 
Manitoba Co-operative Creameries was incorporated by the same gentlemen 
that were promoting the old producers organization. A number of farmers were 
interested and stock was sold on any basis to obtain distribution, so long as they 
could get the farmers’ names on the dotted line. Our combative means were 
that we sent three men to follow their stock salesmen to hold meetings to combat 
the co-operative propaganda. The object of the stock selling was to acquire 
sufficient funds to purchase the City Dairy Company, a competitive milk organ- 
ization in Winnipeg on which the Manitoba Co-operative Creameries held an 
option. 

As the expiration date of the option approached our propaganda was success- 
ful and the money was not coming in fast enough to take up the option, so a new 
move was made to obtain funds. This move is particularly interesting, as if 
there had been a farmer government it might have succeeded, and others may 
meet it in their localities in the future. The Manitoba Co-operative Creameries 
was incorporated under the Dairy Act of Manitoba, stock being sold to anybody, 
as the articles of incorporation provided for membership by producers, employees 
of the organization and others. The single exception to the regular stock com- 
pany being that each stockholder had only one vote, no matter what his stock 
holdings were. However, the Co-operative Creameries were supposed to be a 
farmers organization and therefore entitled to government support. The govern- 
ment of Manitoba was therefore appealed te for a loan up to several hundred 
thousand to purchase the City Dairy. I believe that this first request was to be 
for a straight loan without any security for the government. The bill was intro- 
duced by one of the bolshevist labour members of Parliament, and presented to 
the Agricultural Committee for action. We combatted the proposition to the 
best of our ability. 

The co-operative organization attempted to show that under the malign 
influence of the Crescent Company the farmers were being robbed, the public 
was being robbed, etc., and unless the government advanced the money they 
would be unable to save the public and the farmers from the terrible milk trust. 
We showed that our buying prices to the farmers were higher than practically 
any other city in the country and our retailing prices lower. We also offered as 
evidence the balance sheet of a co-operative organization in an adjacent province, 
showing that this organization without the support of their government would 
be bankrupt, with liabilities of nearly a million dollars. The agricultural 
Committee was favourable to the scheme but was afraid to recommend it to 
Parliament, so it was taken to the House as a committee of the whole, and 
when the scheme was shown up by the leaders of the opposition it was very 
promptly tabled. 

Without the support of the government the purchase of the City Dairy fell 
through and the producers then purchased a small local butter plant from another 
dealer and obtained his services as manager. This plant has had a very success- 
ful season because of increased shipments from the co-operative stockholders, 
but so far has only paid the same prices for butterfat as ourselves, and is unlikely 
at present to become much of an organization. 

_ This finished, the next move was for a local producers’ organization. Last 
Spring a local producers’ union was organized by French shippers at one of our 
country shipping factories, and we were met with demands for no more surplus 
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milk prices, and for an increase in the prices for straight milk. We met this 
move by attempting to explain the impossibility of paying full prices except for 
a portion of the milk and told them we would deal with individuals but would 
not deal with their organization. We were promptly howled down in the meeting 
and told to meet the organization’s demands or they wouldn’t ship. 

We were fortunately in a position to obtain all the milk necessary for our 
requirements and therefore we closed the factory the morning following the 
meeting and refused to accept milk except from those who would sign a contract 
agreeing to ship us and give up all allegiance to the producers’ union. Several 
of the larger producers signed with us and attempted to ship the following 
morning but the mob at the station refused to allow any milk to leave, and we 
were forced to call in the Mounted Police for protection. After the arrival of 
the police a number of shippers signed our contracts and commenced shipping, 
and in about a week most of the remainder of the men agreed to renounce the 
union and ship if we would accept their milk. The executive of the union then 
held meeting at all our other stations, but except in the French districts were 
unable to obtain hearings or to make any progress. 

I might say that this union was organized by an ex-French soldier of Red 
tendencies who had been very active in the soviet movement in Winnipeg in 
1919. At any rate after failing to organize a general union the most of the 
shippers at the lockout station agreed to sign our contracts, and we re-opened 
after being closed for over a month. So died the last union. At the present 
time we are still receiving and paying for surplus milk, and where the next 
uprising will start I do not know. 

So far we have been successful in combating the unions by refusing to deal 
with the organizers, or to help them collect their dues. We have collected much 
anti-producers literature and used it in a monthly publication which we distri- 
bute to a mailing list of about 8,000 milk and cream shippers. I say our methods 
so far have been successful, but whether in the next attempt at organization 
we will come out the victor is another question. We are particularly anxious 
to get the men’s views as we have wondered whether our combative methods 
would always produce the best results, or whether others who have been through 
the battle fire could tell us wherein we are wrong. I thank you. (Applause.) 


EXHIBIT No. 215. 


Lerueripge, ALBERTA, February 8, 1923. 
Mr. President and Members, 
The Lethbridge Board of Trade, 
Lethbridge, Alberta. 


GENTLEMEN.—Following instructions from the Board, your Committee has 
collected information and data on the subject of Internal and Terminal Ele- 
yvators, also on Equalization of Freight Rates. We attach hereto data sheets, 
using 1922 wheat crop as a basis to show the urgent necessity of construction of 
Internal and Terminal Elevators in order to prevent the continuance of the 
large economic loss suffered in handling the Alberta Crop. 

A study of the conservative figures herewith submitted shows that the 
Alberta Producers lost $185,000 in cash paid out for freight charges on wastage 
or screenings, in addition to the loss to the district of the value of the screen- 
ings as feed for stock, through the lack of facilities which would be provided by 


an Internal Elevator at Lethbridge. 


% 
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Lethbridge is the centre of the largest wheat growing area in the Province, 
this district producing 35 per cent of Alberta’s 1922 crop. It also offers the 
advantage of alternate routes for the movement of the crop to Seaboard—to 
Fort William, via Medicine Hat. To Vancouver via Calgary, to Vancouver 
via Midway, and to Vancouver via Golden. The latter route avoids most of 
the heavy mountain grades. Now that the Lethbridge-Weyburn branch has 
been completed a terminal Elevator located at Lethbridge could handle the 
grain of South-western Saskatchewan as well as this district’s crop. 

Your committee recommends that the Alberta and Federal Governments 
be petitioned and strongly urged to correct the present wasteful situation by 
the immediate building of an Internal Elevator at Lethbridge, and sufficient 
Terminal Elevator facilities at Vancouver. And further that all interested 
Organizations and Boards of Trade in the Lethbridge district be asked to 
endorse our petition. 

The question of Equalization of Freight Rates is very important but we feel 
that this situation will be more easily corrected after proper Elevator facilities 
have been provided. The attached data sheet shows that it costs the producer 
$1.95 per ton more to move the crop to the Port of Vancouver than to Fort 
William, figured on an equal per ton per mile basis. Facilities should be pro- 
vided at Vancouver for the handling of all of Alberta’s and a portion of Western 
Saskatchewan’s crop. Only thirty per cent of Alberta’s 1922 crop moved to 
Vancouver and seventy per cent to Fort William. Even on this present small 
western movement had Vancouver enjoyed equal freight rates with Fort William, 
Alberta producers would have benefited by $1,250,000 saving in transportation 
charges on the past season’s crop movement. 

It must be recognized that the Panama Canal has created a new world trade 
route and all old conditions of transportation and marketing of commodities 
must be reconstructed and revised to meet the new situation. We feel that the 
Port of Vancouver, which is an open port for 12 months of the year, should bear 
the same importance as a gateway for the Western Provinces as Montreal bears 
towards the Eastern Provinces. This is not merely a Western Canada question, 
but it is vitally important and to the interest of the whole of Canada to create 
without delay ample port facilities at Vancouver and to remove all discrimina- 
tion in the matter of east-bound and west-bound freight rates from and to 
Vancouver. In fact if Canada does not rapidly awaken to the new conditions 
and does not assist in building up the terminal facilities and establishing this 
trade route for Canada it will be found that the cities to the south, especially 
Portland, Oregon, will have captured this business to Canada’s disadvantage. 
The American cities along the Pacific Coast, assisted by their Governments 


have been preparing to handle the trade created by these new conditions, and 


have been prosecuting huge building programs, port improvement, etc., for 
several years past. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
J.B. TURNEY, 
G. W. GREEN, 
W. A. BUCHANAN, 
D. R. YATES. 
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DATA OF ROLLING STOCK, TRANSPORTATION CHARGES AND WASTAGE COMPARING 
MOVEMENT OF 1922 WHEAT CROP FROM LETHBRIDGE FREIGHT DIVISION 
WITH ENTIRE PROVINCE OF ALBERTA 


Lethbridge 
freight 
division 


Entire 
province of 
Alberta 


PCL CAN. 2. ish. NES SE. Pee Sy a ee eee 
Rolling stock required to carry wastage at 1,500 bushels per car... . 
Weight wheat crop at 60 pounds per bushel........................ 
Total freight charges paid for moving entire wheat crop............ 


22,662,000 bush. 
453,240 “ 
13,597 tons 
$67,986 00 


15,108 cars 

302 cars 
679,860 tons 

$ 3,467,286 00 


61,880,000 bush. 


15237, 600) ie 
37,128 tons 
$185,640 00 


41,253 cars 

825 cars 
1,856,400 tons 
$ 9,349,986 00 


LETHBRIDGE DISTRICT DATA 1922 WHEAT CROP 
DisrrisuTion Data CoverinG LetHprRipGEe FReigHT Division ONLY 


To Vancouver 
50 per cent. 


To Fort William 


50 per cent 


Total 


11,331,000 bush. 
339,930 tons 
226,620 bush. 


1920) Wheat productionys.. (mae oo ee 
Total weight at 60 pounds per bushel............ 
Wastage at terminals from cleaning, 2 per cent. . 


Weight of wastage at 60 pounds per bushel..... 6,786 tons 
Rolling stock required to carry wheat crop at 

1, 500 bushelsiperiesan sce sense oe 7,554 cars 
Rolling stock required to carry wastage at 

t500 bushels per car .<.240).0 7 beats a ee 151 cars 
Freight loss to producer on wastage, 15c. per 

shelly. ia thet tees ice eet pes cee eee $33,993 00 

Total freight charges paid for movement of 1922 

wheat icropy. 1 iF bie LO! oes eee EA $1,767,636 00 
Brevchiprate perl C0mouncgs. 4: 2. sse sae .26 
Breishtirate per! bushele. cc ee ee -156 
Average mileage from Lethbridge division...... 774 miles 
Average mileage freight rate per ton mile....... -0068 


11,331,000 bush. 
339,930 tons 
226,620 bush. 

6,786 tons 
7,554 cars 
151 cars 
$33,993 00 
$1,699,650 00 
+25 
“15 


1,177 miles 
~ -0042 


22,662,000 bush. 
679,860 tons 
453, 240 bush. 

13,597 tons 

15,108 cars 

302 cars 
$67,986 00 


$3,467, 286 00 


WASTAGE FROM CLEANING 
VaLur or WastaGE or 1922 WHEAT Crop ir INTERNAL ELEVATORS WERE PROVIDED AND ReEFusE Lert 


WITHIN THE PROVINCE 


Lethbridge 
Division 


Whole 
Province 


1O0Dewheat crop ee ae eee ee ee ee 
Wastage from Cleaning. 2*pericent.3) 56. eee he. ene 
Weight of wastage at 60 pounds per bushel....................... 


Rolling stock required to carry wastage at 1,500 bushels per car.. 302 cars 
Hreigh¢ paid on wastage/at -dlomper bushel.) os. sss. $67,986 00 
Cost of recleaning wastage at internal elevators for feeding....... -02 per bush. 
Net weight of wastage after recleaning for feeding, estimated 70 

per cent good, 30 per cent total loss, 37,128 tons, 70 per cent 

POOE 38 550 Ck SRG Soe rice WOR ce SOs 9,500 tons 
Local market value of recleaned screenings for sheep feed, per ton. . $20.00 
Average jeedingvand fattening Season: 6) 0. nee ee eer ee 100 days 
Amount of recleaned wheat used to feed 100 days, per sheep...... 250 lbs 
Average flesh produced in 100 feeding days, per sheep............ 30 lbs 
Number’ of sheep mow, in province, 1922, ye = ae es ee ey ee 
Market value of sheeniimprowiniceslO22 oe eee ee ser meen ere en eet: 
Number of additional sheep which can be sustained and fattened 

for market on above recleaned wastage.........-2.---+-----: 76,000 head 
Market value of increased flock at $8 per head................... $ 608,000 


Additional wool produced by increased flock at 7 pounds each.... 


Market value'of mereased: 3, -20 per lean ee ei eee efi $106,400 00 


22,662,000 bush. 


453,240 bush. 
13,597 tons 


532,000 Ibs. 


61,880,000 bush. 
1, 237,600 bush. 
37,128 tons 
825 cars 
$185,640 00 
0-2 bush. 


25,000 tons 


410, 000 
$3,280,000 00 


200,000 head 
$1,600,000 00 
1,400,000 Ibs. 
$280,000 00 


i eee, sem 


CS Gea 
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MILEAGE AND FREIGHT RATES 
From Lethbridge 
via Calgary From Edmonton From Calgary 
To Rate Rate Rate 
Mile-} per | Per | Per | Mile-| per | Per | Per | Mile-| per | Per | Per 
age | 100 | ton | bush.} age | 100 | ton | bush.} age } 100 | ton | bush. 
Ibs. | mile lbs. | mile Ibs. | mile 
Westie JOON... 222522): 2,359] -615) -0048} -369) 2,450) -625) -0051) -375) 2,433) -625] -0051) -375 
VIO TERA ei sins 6 ccs o.0 2,174; -60 | -0055) -36 | 2,260) -615} -0050| -37 | 2,243) -615| -0054| -37 
HOGG WHat. 55.0... 6 Lela 225) | -O042|) 15) |) 1 268) e2onl 224 156". 251) §-26 | -0042) -156 
WMCOUVETe | 550 cee yess 774| -26 | -0068] -156 836) -25 | -0059) -15 642} -25 | -0078} -15 


Mileage from Lethbridge to Vancouver:— 


Via Calgary, 774 mil 


es. 


Via Midway 841 miles. 
Via Golden 809 miles. 


EQUALIZATION OF FREIGHT RATES 


Loss To THE ALBERTA PRopUCERS ON MOvEMENT or 1922 Wuear Crop, Basep on Possipmiry or EQuat- 
IZATION OF FREIGHT RATES, OR THE SAME “‘ Rate PER Ton Mite’’ AppLyING TO SHIPMENTS TO PorRT oF 
VANCOUVER AS ARE Now In Erect to Fort WILLIAM 


From Lethbridge 
50 per cent 
to Vancouver 
50 per cent 
to Fort William 


From balance 
of Province 
20 per cent to 
Vancouver 
80 per cent 
to Fort William 


Totals 


Total weight, 1922 crop 
Tons moved to Vancouver 


679,860 tons 

339,930 tons 

339,930 tons 
11,331,000 bush. 
11,331,000 bush. 


1,176,540 tons 
235,308 tons 
941, 232 tons 

7,843,600 bush. 

31,374,400 bush. 


1,856, 400 tons 

643,310 tons 

1,213,090 tons 
19,174,600 bush. 
42,705,400 bush. 


Average freight charged per ton per mile to Vancouver:— 


From 
Lethbridge 
Calgary 
Edmonton 


Producers loss on 1922 wheat crop which moved to Vancouver:— 


Actual rate (average for whole province as above) per ton per mile paid 
Rate should be, if based on equalization with Fort William 


Excess per ton mile 


Average Alberta mileage to Vancouver, 750 miles at -0026 per ton—1.95 per ton. 
Excess freight paid on wheat shipped to Vancouver from Lethbridge, 408,000 tons at 1-95 


per ton 


at 1-95 per ton 


Total loss for whole of Alberta 


Excess freight paid on wheat shipped to Vancouver from balance of the province, 235,310 tons 


Miles Rate 
774 -0068 
642 -0078 
836 -0060 
750 -0068 
oe a oe Se -0068 
Hei or civiniel tir ici aerator ee -0042 
-0026 


$ 795,600 00 
458,854 00 
$1,254,454 00 
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SUMMARY 

Recleaned screenings, 25,000itons at $20"per:ton-e ee $ 500,000 00 
Less cost of recleaning total screenings, 37,128 tons at -65 per ton...........0.+eeeeeeeeeees 25,000 00 
; ‘ $ 475,000 00 
Plus freight paid and lost, on total screenings, 37,128 tons at $5 perton..........-------+++++ 185,640 00 
Plus,market value ofjincreased flock). (age) ee cee Seer 4 a een, 1,600,000 00 
Plus market valuevof}increased wool produceds, (yates. mana tee een ee 280,000 00 
Total 1922/valué‘ot internal elevators to producers). 0) 4 4 ee ee eee $ 2,540,640 00 

Possible further saving to Alberta Producers had 1922 Vancouver freight rates been equal- 
izéd,on: Fort William. Alpprox:))00 0) tacos fawkes eg ee ae ee ee 1, 259,360 00 


$3,800,000 00 


Norrs:— 


Possible savings have yet to be computed when ample Vancouver Terminal facilities and equal freight 


rates are provided for handling 100 per cent of Alberta’s and a portion of Western Saskatchewan crop. 
Value of acreage and Barley crop to be produced on acreage released by using screenings for feed not 
yet computed. 
Value of getting farmers to run small flocks of sheep to reduce W eed Menace not computed. 


EXHIBIT No. 216 


THE WHOLESALE DRY GOODS ASSOCIATION, MONTREAL 


May 28, 1923. 
A. R. McMaster, Esq., K.C., 
Chairman, Special Committee on Agricultural Conditions, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Dear Str,—When we had the pleasure of an interview you very kindly 
offered to arrange for publication any letter we might write to you on behalf 
of the wholesale dry goods trade. We are taking advantage of this opportunity 
and now enclose a letter covering our views for your kind attention. 

We attach hereto a list of the members of the Wholesale Dry Goods 
Association on whose behalf this letter is written. 


Yours very truly, 


THE MONTREAL WHOLESALE DRY GOODS ASSOCIATION. 
J. V..R. Porteous. 


J. V. R. Porteous. 

Bradshaw, A., & Sons, Ltd., 25 Wellington street W., Toronto, Ont. 
Brock, W. R., Co., Ltd., 68 Bay street, Toronto, Ont. 

Brock, W. R., Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que. 

Brock & Paterson, Ltd., St. John, N.B. 

Caulfield, Burns & Gibson, Ltd., 62 Front street W., Toronto, Ont. 
Denton, Mitchell & Duncan, 83 Wellington street W., Toronto, Ont. 
Garland, John M., Son & Co., Ottawa, Ont. 

Garneau, Ltd., Quebec, Que. 

Gauvreau, Beaudry & Cie., Quebec, Que. 

Gordon, MacKay & Co., Ltd., 48 Front street W., Toronto, Ont. 
Greenshields, Ltd., Montreal, Que. 

Hodgson, Sumner Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que. 

MacDonald, John, & Co., Ltd., 21 Wellington street E., Toronto. 
Macnee & Minnes, Kingston. 

Manchester, Robertson Allison, Ltd., St. John, N.B. 


Sey Nek ee pe en ot nae, Lig ee bee eee 


Bee eats 


sa he aa ea i Sg a StS RT 


a aie ea ane iit ian an 


eg ae ea a gt ew Bay 
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Martin, P. P., & Co., Ltd., Montreal. 

McMahen, Granger & Co., London. 

Murphy, J. & M., Ltd., Halifax, N.S. 

Nisbet & Auld, Ltd., 34 Wellington street W., Toronto. 
Alphonse Racine, Ltd., Montreal. 

Robinson, Little & Co., Ltd., London. 

Vassie & Co., Ltd., St. John, N.B. 

McCall Sheyne & Son, Ltd., Quebec. 


17 Victoria SQuaRE, 


Montrear, May 28, 1923. 
The Chairman, 


Special Committee on Agricultural Conditions, 
Ottawa. 


Dear Sir,—Having read the evidence placed before your Committee relat- 
ing to the wholesale dry goods trade, we are taking the opportunity which you 
so kindly gave to us of placing our views before you in support of the present 
method of distribution. 

Briefly the function of the wholesale dry goods merchant is an effective 
consolidation of buying and distribution. This consolidation can be placed 
under three headings: — 


1. The assembling of merchandise; 
2. Distribution; 
3. Credit. 


which we will deal with under their respective headings. 


1. Assembling of Merchandise. 


By ordering ahead in large quantities the mills and manufacturers are able 
to produce at a lower cost and operate well in advance of the seasonable 
demands for their merchandise. As early as August orders are placed for 
deliveries of merchandise to be used the following spring. They are assembled 
as received and distributed as required to the retailers. The extent of this 
buying consolidation is very great, as it embraces not only Canadian but United 
States and. European lines—buyers regularly visiting all the large centres. 
Some of the larger wholesale houses purchase from 500 to 1,000 mills and manu- 
facturers during the course of a year. The effect of this is two-fold. A large 
range of merchandise is available to choose from. Competition in selling to 
wholesalers is very keen and this results in competitive prices being obtained 
at all times. 


_ 2. Distribution —The consolidation of distribution embraces shipping, pack- 
ing, selling, credit and clerical expenses, and is such that existing distribution 
costs are maintained at a minimum figure. The following orders taken at ran- 
dom will clearly demonstrate the extent of this consolidation: — 


No. of manufacturers whose products 


Amount of order. were required to fill these orders. 
Ee ee es 40 
BUGte wham Rouees atid the.iscu: £: 15 
Rinse cera end. brevice. the best ol Ure. 57 
cerry noscrenr sy. be otal prosperit 60 


a 
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If the present method of distribution were not available, what would be 
the result? Instead of one order for $340 being shipped, orders from forty manu- 
facturers making a total amount of $340 would have been dealt with. The 
expense of this duplication would be enormous. This saving in distribution can 
only be brought about by assembling the products of different mills and manu- 
facturers for seasonable distribution. 


3. Credit—In December we allow 4 per cent 10 days 1st April or net 1st 
July. This enables merchandise to move forward as accumulated which may 
not be required until the opening of the spring season. The wholesalers take 
early deliveries from the mills and by giving this dating to their retailers a very 
even distribution of merchandise is possible. This is, we believe, in the best 
interests of trade in general for it would be more costly to cope with the 
distribution of spring lines only during the spring months. 

The retailer whose finances permit him to take his cash discounts has until 
April to do so, while the retailer who cannot take his discounts and who requires 
a fair assortment of merchandise in order to compete can avail himself of net 
terms and in this way have an opportunity of turning over merchandise bought 
before payment is required. An analysis of the accounts of the average whole- 
sale dry goods house shows that the greater number are not able to take their 
discounts. In giving these terms the wholesaler is really placing financial! 
accommodation at their disposal which would not be available through other 
channels. 

In the fall season goods move out in June payable 4-10 October, net 1st 
January. This enables the retailer to give a certain amount of credit to the 
farmers during the growing season which is a distinct advantage to the farming 
community in particular, payment being made after the grain has been har- 
vested. If goods were bought for cash and sold for cash it is conceivable that 
a saving might be made, but it is estimated that there are 180,000 retailers 


throughout the Dominion and it is fair to say that probably 75 per cent of them — 


would not be able to stay in business if they could not obtain credit when 
making their purchases. This we feel is a real advantage to the farming com- 
munity, particularly in the grain growing sections. 

In closing might we emphasize the fact that goods must be bought, sold, 
packed, shipped and credit dispensed with all the detail and clerical effort 
necessary. These different functions are consolidated under the present system 
and if you split up this consolidation, the same processes will still have to be 
followed and it is only reasonable to suppose that increased costs will result. 
Volume of business in buying is an incentative to lower prices and volume in 
shipping is a potent factor in cheaper distribution. That the wholesale method 
of distribution has developed and stood the test of time is the surest indication 
that it fulfills a very necessary part in the distribution of merchandise through- 
out the world. The same may be said of credit for had the adoption of a cash 
basis been in the best interests of the business community, it is safe to say that 
it would have been in effect long before this. 


Yours very truly, 


for the 
Wholesale Dry Goods Association. 


J. V. R. PORTHOUS, 
HECTOR H. RACINE 
G. 8. CLEGHORN 

W. R. SMALLPIECE. 


” 
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EXHIBIT No. 221 


Massey-Harris Company, Limirep 
Makers of Farm Implements 
Established 1847 


Toronto, CANapDA, June 28, 1923. 
S. R. Gorvon, Esq., 
Secretary, Agricultural Committee, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Dear Sirn,—When giving evidence before the Agricultural Committee, the 
Chairman suggested that I should ascertain from our records the cost of an 
8-foot binder, 4-horse and forecarriage, with carrier, delivered to customer in 
Regina in the year 1909, in order to satisfy Mr. John Evans, M.P. for Saska- 
toon, of what our complete cost was in that year compared with our selling 
price. 

I have examined our records and find that the complete cost of such a 
binder, delivered, as has been described was $154.57, and that the selling price 
to the customer was $175.00. 

Yours very truly, 
T. BRADSHAW, 
General Manager. 
TB/MJ. 
T. Bradshaw. 


HXHIBIT No. 222 


Soms Costs AND Prorits IN CANADA’S PRESENT AGRICULTURE 
PROFITS ARE BEING MADE BY THE EFFICIENT FARMERS 


Cost of Production is a greater problem than marketing or credits. 
Cost per unit basis of consideration. 


Heavy Yields. 


1. Heavy yields are in direct ratio to Profits. 

2. Some farmers all over Canada are asking fair profits and these obtain 
heavy yields. 

3. Best farmers get heaviest yields. 

4. Heavy yields in Field Husbandry of Eastern Canada are dependent 
on live stock. 

5. Permanent soil building can be done best and cheapest through live 
stock. 
Live Stock. 


1, Canada’s permanent agricultural progress and profits depend on live 
stock. 

2. First step toward permanent homes is live stock established on the farm. 

3. Year round work and income only through live stock. 

4, Live stock use farmwastes and damaged or unmarketable field crops. 

5. Crop Rotations are necessary to permanent agriculture, to best yields 
and to live stock. 

_ 6. The production of cheap roughages and the use of the silo all ensure the 

production of the field crops and provide the best of live stock feeds. 

7. Thrift and Industry so necessary to obtain prosperity are closely associ- 
ated with live stock rearing. 
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COSTS OF FIELD CROPS—C.E.F. OTTAWA 

The following figures show clearly, (1) that heavy yields, even though 

at higher costs per acre, will yield the maximum profit; (2) that-even at 
present high costs there is a good margin of profit for the good farmer; (3) it 
must be noted that the land at the Central Experimental Farm is naturally 
poor but short rotations, live stock and good farming build up soil and ensure 


oh ee enn 


profit. 
(Og 1D, 12 All Ontario 
Hay (1 Acre) 

1920 1912 1920 1912 

$) 3 cts $)exets Sects. S$ (cts: 
Rentiland $125 atpmapici sce sine fea ee ee 8 75 
Manure: '3 tonsatiGlet: n0228. (Se SO aes oe bene 3 00 
Seed atrcostrrey. Udi, peters. see. pe. & 5 88 
Machinery :s68:882. st Mes sence ae ie ees ee 20) 
Manslabour. l5oshmsy aty4 OCs. ieee es ue ee 6 24 
Horse‘labour). 605 akon, gat. feet ae: 2 28 
Costsper Screns a ee fA ee ae PALER | hates 6 esse 8 17 59 6 96 
Vield per’ acre;'32 tonser fy. bh. <P pe We aa ee ee ee nes oe ee 1-26 ton 1-46 ton 
Gost:per: ton, $8554. ccehie. ee Set ek Ole. Sie aay nays neal age weg 10 00 4 76 
Protit-peracre at $2400.20. ts ree: 50 41 19 51 16 02 9 23 

Corn 1920 1912 1920 1912 

$7 cts $ cts $ cts $ Fete 
Rentiland, Sl25at (pC. Oe ee 8 75 
ManuresGitonsiathSl. 208). 96 ates See a ee) ees 9 00 
Seed,, 2. bushegati$o-- 250. ces K.. rcrne seca hs «ee eer pe 1 63 
Machitiery ors .cce! ee ee ee een 4 20 
‘Twines. 2235.. 56). Bee eee ee eee 0 82 
Man labour wips4 hrs) ata0ee. 4. oa es. sees oor 30 16 
Horse labour? 64:hrstatw0cs aire. ohn. bieceenee 12 84 
Cost periacre ine. oO Oe ee Bid 0 | aes aa 48 52 25 83 
Wield per. acres17*2 tons: ie, . eR. SINR rake A eee 10-3 tons| 10-7 tons 
Cost. per ton, $3°92.2..6 5 6c. eek Te, a ee eee 4a7li 2 41 
Value per acre, $7.62. 
Profitimperachresc: 35. 0 6 RES: . SS ee Oe en ee 64 18 Die elie: 30 17 11 19 

Oats 1920 1912 1920 1912 

2 cts 2 cts Eee Gis bar Gus) 
Renby. sky. Se A Re Ba es Ga ae: See By ie) 
Manure :6(bOnss sock nc aR aca ei Se eee 6 00 
Seed) 2iibushiyceen. . SHY. . ae Seer. 3 12 
Miachanerye cin cor nei elreci e OOe)  ee et eee 1-20) 
Twine. 3% Us. ocsce gee eo coc ee O Ue 
Manilabour) 24:4 hreiiellgetee. 29Ote Ser 2h eee 9 76 
Horse labour, 31-9:hrs: . ae a ee i eee 6 38 
Threshingy 00.20 ne oot eee eee ee eee 1 00 
Costner acresk: och. Hick eee: Ae S608 li hue ee 28 50 14 24 
Yield: grain; 76 bush’) 552.5550) Se see eae es | eee a eg ee 44-8 bush.| 35 bush. 

Straw, 1-5 ton. 
Value grain, at 58c., $44.08. 
Straw, $7, $10.58. 

Profit peraGre. 02.65 nee ee eee 17 60 12 54 2 44 3 02 
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Similar figures are available for Dominion Experimental Farms in nearly 
all the provinces of Canada. As each province or part thereof has its peculiar 
‘problems of soil, rainfall, temperatures so are their problems of crop selection 
and production peculiar. 

However, the Manitoba farmer who would claim only losses in present 
agriculture might well study the reports of the Experimental Farm, Brandon, 
and change his methods accordingly. Such striking facts as the profits in 
steer finishing, pork production, and also field crops; the profits in wheat 
raising even at present low sale values, when the corn or similar crop replaces 
the summerfallow, all these show new methods which show possible profits and 
should create determination and optimism. 

The results elsewhere on other Experimental Farms and amongst our best 
farmers in other districts are equally striking. 


MARKETING GRAIN THROUGH LIVE STOCK 


A few figures of many available will illustrate the fact that those who sell 
eash grains at a loss always have available a high priced market if fed properly 
to good live stock. 

EXPERIMENTAL FARM, BRANDON, MAN. 
RETURNS FROM GRAIN FED TO STEERS 


Pricesobtained per bushel) Fort William prices on 
fed to steers December ist 
Year 

No. 1 No. 3 

Oats Barley feed oats barley 
(0 ugh S.Ct: SP ctse $ cits. 
TSR ae Se By ee An eA eee aaa 0 43 0 60 0 32 0 43 
MUM cet ees Sensi en coe ae wae 0 83 ible? 0 52 0 65 
WEN STR, Se Se Gc SA BIS Be ie ieee "fen aired A 1 15 1 46 0 37 0 67 
TENT co 6 ob BE SB See Oe Oi ee en ene 1 02 1 43 0 59 1510 
De eee CICICEE CCIE CE CIICICe IEE Ie CICS ee ee 0 70 0 99 0 42 0 57 


Figures for the years 1918-21, inclusive, are not available as no steer 
feeding was done in these years. 

In no season since the present superintendent took charge in 1911 has 
the price obtained for oats and barley fed to steers failed to exceed, by a large 
margin, the regular market price of these grains. 


EXPERIMENTAL STATION, SCOTT, SASK. 


‘VALUE OF OATS WHEN MARKETED THROUGH FEEDING TO STEERS 


Years Return 
per bushel 
$ cts. 
ie eee, Seen! ONS MAD Ee NERS Fe ER IB oa ae IAP? 
Unis meter tamper 6 hiveai seo tt Dik Tike ee fl Po aa ay iShe 
a RN a og cis cals. ciaie alive cerefalolciese's shite 2S unals 1 87 
PTL soon tec one Seo chine Obs 26 DOO BOG ANSE im OCI EEIEIE RD Cie Se CRCie Earle bale eiee anagem uaa aa Bir 0 061 
ee Mere Pek om PRR Gua ae. Bd See hage OP ok a eek lode was coe Volpe pt 
J NIGIRE SS OTe 5) 5755) 9: inno Gerace pO RHI ELIOCEIICTIGRIESISSIIOCTORICISMGCTCICOn ARR IOME SAC RISee 1 O07 


Similar figures could have been compiled for barley, but as unequal quan- 
tities of oats and barley were fed, direct comparisons of these two grains could 
not be made. 

Sunflower silage for fattening steers realized $8,000—$14.75 per ton. 
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Dairy Cows at the Experimental Farm, Ottawa showed a substantial profit 
over feeds, labour, interest, depreciation, etc., and during the years 1921 and 
1922 the meal consumed by these cows actually cost $47.50 per ton on the 
open market. This is equivalent to oats at 79-2 cents and barley at $1.16 and 
feed wheat $1.44 per bushel. 


Pigs at the Experimental Farm, Ottawa have shown a healthy profit over 
all costs. In this case meals cost $31.20 per ton, which equals oats at 52 cents 
and barley at 76 cents and feed wheat at 95 cents per bushel. 

In all the above cases it must be remembered that the cost of crushing is 
offset many times over by having as haulage of grain to market, no losses of 
grades, dockage, commissions, etc., etc. 


PROFITS IN BEEF PRODUCTION 


The following facts show the profit to be made at present. From these it 
is most apparent the western farmers especially have a great opportunity for 
revenue and profits as he has great supplies of grain and at low prices. 


WINTER FINISHING STEERS (OTTAWA) 


The cost of Feed, Pounds Gain, and Possible Profits 


Average 
—- 25 lots 
15 years 
Ibs. 

Mipal consumed per days. fe os f1sic P ae a Oh a ep ee ae en mates 4-35 
Buage and rootssconsumed per day. .aiaae peck Spt ee ee ee nee coe 43-2 
Tey iCONSUMER "DET CRY ae ae a oh a SR eae a Ros ne, 9 US SAE A a Ns a eet ear ee) 5-00 
Meal consumed-per Ibi. gaine gas. 0 cc tei oe iio eee ne) en en ee 2-27 
silage and roots’consumed' perlb: pains. 8.0 cage ahs eee oe eh ae ae 22-6 
ay. consitmed pera t gain cps t cspnckc ants eyan aac ea ee ee ee 2-6 
Daily gain"per'steery 8° Fe a. hl eo a ee eee 1-91 
Costiperith 2gaintinitA Ves FOE. SS, Ge FeO PS Ee ee a 6-24 
Profit persteer. 63245 eke e hss cs ee ae ree 8-70 


The following table gives the average conditions of the market and results 
as regards spread in price or margin between buying and selling price of steers 
fed at the Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, over a period of twenty-five 
years. 


| 
. . Profit 
Buying Selling 
price price Spread ae 
S$) a yebse $ cts. $ cts: 3 cis. 
Average 0120 VeaTrs: fons 822255 00 N ke wd ao ees 5 23 6 82 1 59 8 00 
Spread) $1 60/and overs ?)54 72425853 soa sas 4 87 6 93 2 06 12 88 
Sprenabless than: $l 60 si cies sae tes oe aes 5 48 6 73 1 25 5 20 
WUATZESL SPLEAG ines tates fos eae MN Cea anh aes 2 50 6 50 4 00 We 


DOWwest Spread << 15-64 0C SN ee Ny oe eee 4 90 5720 0 35 — 3 60 
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Sreer FinisHinc—Nappan, N.S. 
Profit 
Average Cost Cost 
Number | Value of feeds 5 per steer 
Year of steers as charged oR geek pa fe oe Mists 
TTS TCS AR A) i aie 27 Hay....$ 8 00 2-29 6-25 18-89 28-00 
Roots... 2-00. 
Meal.... 26-00 
HG ES IESE ih Ser ea oe 24 Jelenyae See ttc) 2-00 9-48 18-96 19-00 
Roots.. 2-00 
Meal.... 30-00 
NOUS Hle ce oo me eo 16 Hay.... 8-00 
Roots.. 2-00 
Meal.... 30-00 2-01 11-66 23-44 13-75 
ei § eae: i 34 Hay.... 8-00 
Roots... 2-00 
Meal.... 32-80 eri 10-51 18-60 36-13 
TOT Sitiere Ban: ee Oe eee 42 Have... 8-00 
Roots.. 2-00 
Meal.... 54-00 2:33 13-71 31-94 32-50 
UGA 8 IG RES See ee SN 24 Hay.c..% §:00 1-78 15-26 27-16 43-66 
Roots... 2-00 
Meal.... 49-20 
TCH ep ee SR oe ae ae 23 Hayes. 3.00 2-01 22-46 45-14 16-75 
Roots.... 2-00 
Meal 61-80 
ThED) EPA ee Shia aid Sere 26 Hay.... 8-00 1-98 9-80 10-40 5-50 
Roots... 2-00 
Meal.... 63-60 
SPREAD IN PRICES 
Fall Spring 
Year cost selling Spread 
price price 
per cwt. per cwt. per cwt. 
3 “cts 2) ets $ cts 
Ms AMMA a Se Ey. cee ne Cd a oh ao ok daled be ds 23 9 00 iL KE 
ire 58 Jas 5 Re BRS BS inicin Tay: Re ieee Pesce cet eect aeee 6 25 8 25 2 00 
IMIGSNG lee ub = Rh Ee: ae. De eee eee ee ee 6 25 8 10 1 85 
TRENT 7s ae SAE A Rs SO ee re oe ee ae eee 6 25 10 00 3 76 
MITEL Cs oon Sa cena ales meatier lee cent emane: vara ma ~eaan'a Een ame te aaa 8 00 11 00 3 00 
Rae ee ee N.S acoae BOC A ae. Ge wcete f tepe Sole he aad oo. b yh « Sak mess 8 25 13 00 4 75 
TNR D3 silo oA oP a Ae St eS Sa AL aren MMe ar gc Sia 9 52 13 00 3 48 
eee Me eS A eae os Sodas Be be Bo Ooe aa Bh de Se «> 8 25 9 13 0 88 
STEER FINISHING—BRANDON, MAN. 


Profit that 1s Profitable 


While the argument already presented goes to indicate that the feeding 
of steers over winter should be a profitable undertaking, that conclusion will be 
more positively reached if actual results showing such profits are submitted. As 
steer feeding has been carried on at Brandon Experimental Farm for many 
years, and accurate records kept of the feeds consumed, such figures are avail- 


able. 


Granted suitable cattle for feeding, and proper care and feeding, the 


profit or loss on the undertaking depends on the spread between purchasing 


price and selling price. 
that are considered typical:— 


The following are some results obtained at Brandon 
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Prorits Mapr on Sreer FEEDING 
Spread between buying Profit 
Year price at stock-yards or labour 
and selling price at income 
stock-yards per steer 
DOV 1d eb eS ee ee Cm a 32:50 pen Cwte?.*. + $18 13 
WOIS—-14.0 i. eB ERAS eR ee es ae 1 60 Sia. okies 1418} 
1914-15. os gs Ee ae ee PAT) SB one cara 7 88 
1915-16... eo Oe SE ee ee 2 60 OF an Bees. 16 44 
NGWE-17 005. ORS BI eA ORD, oe Rese oat a he epee 4 10 eine anit gens 22 11 
uC) Sy Fae rae ee rg nS Aba UE ie 3 Of a ee 1 72 
1911-12 prices are based on purchase and sale at the Farm. 
Steer FiIntisHinGc—Scorr 
Profits from Finishing Steers by Winter Fattening 
Cost : Total Profit 
Year Number including nee profit or loss 
fed feed Pp or loss per animal 
$.* cts: 2 © cts: w) 7cts: $ ets. 
T9IG=HLT os bs eh oas 62. oe ee ee 38 By laty 7 4,144 38 955 61 25 15 
WMO TCO hc perenne ee ees eure Gee errant oe hi 19 1,897 74 2,235 64 337 80 WET 
ay Ros UD Pie Ce Ne tea So ee ave Aaa None fed 
BASH i A | eae Sa eee re ncoial niss Saree als Ai io 20 2,623 83 3,008 88 385 05 19 25 
NY PL ae emote a SRC Eee hone & Kot 20 2,009 86 TTB 7b 236 15 —11 80 
1 SPT eaP ae ivaa ene Han seuenaies ier e te atl RS 24 Ten By/ 1,706 18 514 81 25 74 


The average profit per steer amounted to $16.17 for the 121 animals fed. 


SPREAD IN PRICES 


Spread in Prices between Autumn and Spring in Steers Purchased for the Feeding Experiments at Scott 


Purchase 
Year price Selling Spread 
Autumn per cwt. per cwt. 
per cwt. 
Sete: $ cts. ben (Oi 
gOS Ween aes 4 eI Sas, Ee UG Sn es ba a 6 14 9 40 3 26 
12) 1 Bo Yaar eth atest Panay Aare Ieee atone areas asst ums gu Gn ar ao is Go" 7 00 10 35 By 8h) 
ROTOR IO, I Pe oY Oe ec ant OS Er eee eee 9 03 12 05 3 02 
NG DOS ove vcctexsyoudndv Woes svc chai yeas eae None Hat PCIE ES Sa ee 7 94 7 66 loss 0-28 
BC PAO aa are gee eg ee ee ule nia 3 44 6 23 2 70 


Average spread in prices for five years 2-42. 


G 


PROFITS IN MILK PRODUCTION 


Space does not permit details as to the determining factors in profitable 
milk production. Cheaply grown feeds of high quality, good care, liberal feed- 
ing and consequent heavy production are the greatest requisites. 

: The following table (one of many such available from the Experimental 
Farms) shows a fair profit over all costs and under adverse conditions due to 
shortage of good pasture, highest costs for all labour, feeds, etc., cows not able 
to give maximum production due to feeding and other experiments, etc., ete. 
The greater portion of the milk was produced under winter conditions, 


hence at greater cost per cwt. 


Mi 
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PROFIT IN PORK PRODUCTS 


The following brief facts from the Experimental Farm, Ottawa, also show 
the Swine Industry to be in a real healthy condition. 
: Cost to Produce Pork, 1922. Average Results of 12 lots of pigs of 3 
reeds. 


Average daily gam per animal )°2)5.. 6a). :: 1.21 Ibs. 
Meal consumed®per Ib. ‘eam 9) 2.59 Ibs. 
Milk consumed.per lb:-gam, .:.2/2)S .2@ .6.:2.- 8.28 Ibs. 
Feed Cost per pottud of gait | lee &. i te. ¢ 6.63 cents 
Average feed cost of pigs at start of test: 

(Pigs 24 mosiths of ame): 4) 06 $ 3.08 


(Including feed of dam) 
Average cost from start of test to finish: 
Initial weight of hogs 49.9 Ibs., finished weight of 


hogs, 280:1; lbs: (e204 3 oe 10.61 
Totalvieed ‘cost: - 3064. ge a eee $13.69 

1) 210.) lbse pork atoil cents 3s) 9, 3. = PPA 

Profit, .oyer: feed 2 2. se ee ee 9.42 

2. Feed cost plus 35 per cent overhead, labour, etc... 18.48 

Net: profil, 2... 2.2 1:0 23 eee ee 4.63 
Feeds were charged at: 

Meal i 2.. ca ane OL eee ee $31.20 per ton. 

IMG, Rivets faced Spee hee be ee ee eee .30 per cwt. 


FEED COST TO RAISE SOW TO ONE YEAR 
Feed of Brood Sow Weaning to Farrowing— 


456 lbs. Shorts at: $32 00 per ton... 3. $7.30 
130 lbs. Bran at; 30.00 _periton 2 4 1.95 
130 Ibs: Mxd. Chop : ‘at: 35.002perjtan se =: 2.27 
213 lbs. Roots at 400 per tony - 42 
$11.94 
Feed of Brood Sow Farrowing to Weaning, including feed of young pigs— 
385 lbs. Shorts at $32.00, per ton... : $6.16 
107 lbs. Bran ate 50,00 pertten 2. 1.60 
102 lbs. Mxd. Chop ¢262 39.00 perjton . 8. . 1.78 
14 Ibs. Roots at 24.00 per ton ...-- . .03 
723) \bs. Slam SVilk slote = 25-per-cwts = se 1.81 
$11.38 
Feed Cost of 8 pigs to 10 weeks of age, including cost of sow 
since weaning ROrMersiigers. 10... sk ae 23.32 
Feed Cost perePaec’.) See foe ee ee 2.91 
Feed Cost from 10 weeks to 6 months— 
219 lbs. Shorts di jgo2-00 per ton 2.2. $3.50 
73 lbs. Bran at * 30.00 per ton’. y...! 1.09 
73 lbs. Mxd. Chop at=3900 per tom =. M27. 
972 lbs. Skim Milk at oper ton, :. 2 68 
6.54 hi 
Feed Cost from 6 months to 1 year— Ly, 
483 Ibs. Shorts ab Gack per ton.) o's. ar 72 ae 
104 lbs. Bran at oU.0Ue per tame.) ee 1.56 
104 Ibs. Mixed. Chop at 3500 per ton......: 1.82 
584 Ibs. Skim Milk at 600 per ton, .= .. 1.46 


12.56 
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Summary of Feed Cost to raise young Sow to one year— 


Brood Sow and Litter to weaning, per pig............. $ 2.91 
Moun owl aweeks. to 6 MOnths, jo peeve mea: every + were 6.54 
PERU OS OM A MOTE 10,.ONE VEAL mins nece cui F's « rate bys 12.56 
i ne onl. Knee eg Oitdac - $22.01 
Be AE piok Secret BOOT: Sm, eriierecs -y: $9.38 at 180 lbs. 
NIT COB hal lad. Extancirerics “wear 3.28 
SGbalese OS wubteok a ek. lel nd $13.66 
CECT Ue SN AIC tt. hi sree <n Syren versiricy- 18.00 . 
UCU 0 ieee agp ear amanalaialD $ 4.34 
Conclusion 


The above facts drawn at random from only Animal and Field Husbandry 
and from only a few Eperimental Farms serve to illustrate the facts for which 
there is evidence for almost every department of the farm. It is true—ail 
farmers cannot be seed specialists. All farms may not produce horticultural 
crops profitably or even that some farmers might not be able to make profit 
from poultry at the present time, yet every fair farm, intelligently handled, has 
many chances for profitable production. Nor can any farmer determine his 
profit or losses in any or all departments of his farm without accurate records 
of costs. 

Nevertheless, even at the present time, the farmer who is efficient, who 
avails himself of present opportunities, who is industrious and determined, mav 
farm profitably. The fact that many farmers are doing so is sufficient proof. 


EXPORT OF CERTIFIED SEED POTATOES TO THE UNITED STATES 


1920 1921 1922 
bushels bushels bushels 
Enmce Wayward island. .+ »<+s~h5,000 34,800 72,000 
Mew primcwitk «© °- ....’.. 8400 20,400 60,000 
Duta «2. ok tecer ee et 1200 3,600 
ROOD |. 4, abated Rg: 4,800 600 


Canada, a northern country, has the greatest opportunity to produce hardy, 
disease free seed which will always be in very keen demand in more southern 
countries. Seed potatoes offer special possibilities in this direction and the 
whole of Eastern Canada has an unlimited field in their production. “Certi- 
fied seed potatoes” is a term used to describe potatoes which have been care- 
fully inspected twice during the growing season and twice in the bins and after 
being shipped and certified as to grade, purity of variety and above all, freedom 
from diseases, bruises, etc., except in very small percentages. This guarantees 
vigour of seed and ability to produce heavy crops of good commercial seed 
potatoes and maximum crops of table potatoes. 

This work of potato certification started in 1915 and bore its first fruits in 
1918, when a few small shipments were made to the United States. These 
shipments showed their remarkable vigour and freedom from diseases through- 
out potato growing areas to the south in the crop season of 1919. As a result, 
in 1920 the first heavy exports were made. It will be noted from the figures 
given above that the increase in export has amounted to over 100 per cent per 
annum during the last three years. These figures, especially for 1922, do not 

3+1243 
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take into consideration the very large quantities of such seed which were certi- 
fied to in the field but which were sold for seed use within Canada or for export 
to the United States as “bin-run” or bulk shipments. Probably from three to 
five times as many were exported in this way as were finally inspected, bagged, 
tagged and certified to. The majority of these bulk shipments would, without 
doubt, have qualified for final certification. 

The prices of certified seed in Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick 
during the fall of 1922 and the spring of 1923 ranged from two and a half to 
three and a half times as high as commercial table potatoes. Of the latter there 
was a glut on the market; of the former a demand for nearly one hundred per 
cent more than the stock available. Hence the farmer producing seed potatoes 
obtain larger yields, is able to command a much higher price and no tariff wall 
is able to cause a glut in the market in his product. 
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: EXHIBIT No. 223 


INFORMATION 


FURNISHED BY THE 


BOARD OF GRAIN COMMISSIONERS OF CANADA 


as to amounts and grades of grain received into and shipped 
out of Private Terminal Elevators at the Head of the 
Lakes, for the crop years 1917-18, 1918-19, 
1919-20, 1920-21, 1921-22, as required 
by order of the Committee 
dated March 8th, 1923 


1949 
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EXHIBIT No. 223 


Hovsse or Commons, CANADA 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS 


Monpay, March 12, 1923. 
Lesuiz H. Boyn, Esq., 
Chairman Grain Commissioners, 
Fort William, Ontario. 


Dear Sir,—The Special Committee of the House of Commons to inquire 
into Agricultural Conditions have instructed me to secure from you the follow< 
ing information before Saturday, the thirty-first day of March instant:— 

1. A statement showing grades in and out of each of the private 
terminal elevators since Sample Market Legislation came into force, 
up to end of August, 1922. 

2. A statement of the quantity of tough and damp grain received 
by each of the private elevators and the quantities dried by each elevator. 

3. A statement of the amount of grain graded out and transferred 
from each of the private terminal elevators by rail to public terminal 
elevators at the head of the lakes. 


Will you be kind enough to comply with the above request which is con- 
tained in a formal Resolution of the Committee as shown on page 17 of the 
enclosed report. 

Yours truly, 
S: ke GORDON, 
Clerk to Committee. 


Boarp oF GRAIN COMMISSIONERS FOR CANADA, 


Fort WiuuiaM, Ont., March 31, 1923. 
S. R. Gorpon, Esq,., 
Clerk, Special Committee on Agricultural Conditions, 
House of Commons, 
Ottawa, Can. 


Dear Sm,—Under instructions of the Board of Grain Commissioners, I 
have forwarded to your address, under registered cover, to-day, statements 
showing all the information available from the records of the Board, in accord- 
ance with the Chief Commissioner’s letter of the 23rd inst. 


Yours truly, 


f. J. RATHBONE, 
Acting Secretary. 


Boarp OF GRAIN COMMISSIONERS FOR CANADA, 


Fort WiiiiamM, Ont., March 31, 1923. 
S. R. Gorpon, Esq., 
Clerk, Special Committee on Agricultural Conditions, 
House of Commons, 
Ottawa, Can. 


Dear Sm,—With further reference to the statements sent you under 
separate cover, to-day, I am directed to advise that the Board cannot furnish 
full information with regard to the amount of grain that is dried at each private 
elevator as the Board’s records do not show this information. These state- 
ments, however, include reports covering two crop years from several elevators 


aide 
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which, since operating as private terminals, have continued to furnish reports 
as required of them while formerly operating as public terminal elevators. 
"The Board would also point out that warehouse receipts as to grade and 
quantity of each kind of grain received into public terminal elevators are 
registered by the Registration Department and it is necessary that all grain 
dried is reported to the Board in order that its records may be complete. In 
the case of private terminal elevators, however, warehouse receipts are not 
registered by the Board except in special cases and then as to quantity only, 
which accounts for private terminal elevators not being required to furnish a 
report showing the amount of grain dried in their elevators. 


Yours truly, 


F. J. RATHBONE, 
Acting Secretary. 


Housr or Commons, CANADA 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS 


Monpay, April 9, 1923. 
F. J. RATHBONE, Esq., 


Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
Fort William, Ontario. 


Dear Sir,—This will acknowledge receipt of two letters dated March 3ist, 
one of which advises that you have forwarded under registered cover, state- 
ments showing all the information available from the records of the Board in 
accordance with our request of Monday, March 12th. 


The other being an explanatory letter giving reasons why certain informa- 
tion requested is not available. 


Yours truly, 


s & GORDON 
Clerk to Committee. 
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BOARD OF GRAIN COMMISSIONERS FOR CANADA 


ANNUAL Rerort—or HANpLinGs oF GRAIN AT Patvats TaRMINAL Evevators, WINNIPEG, Fort Wit11AM 
AND Port ARTHUR 


Crop YrEAR 1917-18 


INDEX 
- Winnineg:— PacEs 
B06) 110) eee ene pe SOA RENE mC eS er i aie em ue ob Mo elba saab sau 5a. 1953 
Crowns dus aiis ove. Sout eile «BUN e eae 06) RU TR eee atc eee cer ea 1954 
Paterson's, t. 5 Pee See Oe) MG, aA en eS ST ne Ue ne Te Ae 1956 
Fort William and Port Arthur — 
Black's... 00 Fre re ee os eo Oe er A ee yen ee ee 1958 
Bole's.). 0 sige. se F< ate ajepie esac nin oR Reds, RR TIC 1 ORE ah ee eee 1960 
Davidson, &-Smith’sin. . xa. eee reee nea cbs oo. < ela Dee Re ree re Bao: seis 1962 
Dwyer: ees tr. a Be I ce, SN Raa erat soe hed epee eo ee 1964 
United?Grain: Growers He She PE RY are A ae ae 1966 
Merchants... 00 0 eee cc eee s ee os saa aere eee Oe Oe ee See Guep areca pepsi See Sear 1968 
Muirheads.. e000.) oe eda anc eee OEE 7 ae Oe re 1970 
Miurtual 2. faite ti exca bee ppp be Sees - beeen cle cece ick ha eae Ee ewe ee cee ree 1972 
National.as.. botederea) . Naa) RODE RPIOT Pre jay. ea eae a. eee 1975 
Paberson sie, . 7 eek et 2 Eda Bek ee. aa armani Ba saan ie ee Yee ts et Ta 1979 
1 oo) ee eee Meares Sen rR ey iss mE ENO oo S Ube Soles sabe Taboo - 1984 
Superioneiiae . Pee oe ee ee a ee eee 1986 
Westerns Gag ors he Se, Eat Rae Sa ON Pere i ae sar Renee Speier ae lease eae 1989 
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APPENDIX No. 3 
BoarD oF GRAIN COMMISSIONERS FOR CANADA 


Fort WILLIAM, January, 1919. 
R. HerHerineton, Esq., 
Secretary, Board of Grain Commissioners, 
Fort William, Ont. 


Dear Sir,—I beg to transmit the detailed statements comprising the 
Annual Report of Receipts and Shipments of Grain, by Grades, at the Private 
Terminal Elevators, Fort William and Port Arthur and Winnipeg, during the 
Crop Year 1917-1918. 

The statement for Davidson & Smith’s elevator covers the period during 
which they operated under a Private Terminal Elevator license only, viz 
September ist to October 4th, 1917. 

Yours faithfully, 
E. A. URSELL, 
Statistician. 


BOARD OF GRAIN COMMISSIONERS FOR CANADA 


StateMENT—Showing the Receipts and Shipments by Grades of each kind of Grain at Anchor Private 
Terminal Elevator—Winnipeg—during the Crop Year 1917-1918 


Grade Receipts Shipments 
Wheat— 
LONIGPS 665 wictto. ones 4 sass He ERS AGI a a nea 4, 025-50 3, 838-30 
Sa COO ee 1, 669-40 1,481-50 
INE, De ponectociacleccinece tame op OT i ts geen gene Aneta eae gee eee 217-10 770-40 
LYS. Gasca SORE ae Cee, Oe Ns eee eee een 1, 663-35 1, 100-00 
LEB SAE ohigh » hoe Cie es ee ee ee ees 12, 865-27 7, 224-40 
SPGRG CL oc ies SAECO EL NOs eae 35-50 616-40 
RCAC OM OMOMD De per ee Ns eo eee, e AROCONE ee ee oe 
iGo Degal Wane es Oa ee OR EG een ae ee ei ae ee PROESO Ps ee 
IMAP NOL ee ee een reer a BO O= 20 lidexaeshneutneannvee 
pSraubiyiNOm sven’) to. bnit does tc eohe<td ce. adaoseaide -ban. ateias 323-40 )2....eiiaseeare: 
INEGHINO. 4 Dp. Mix. Htdeitilte sec. gen’) ods wsbeicty.ceotiaecll- 26 DSS BONE. i Abt bE pans 
TRyeT. TRIG) Tbe TERRE Gyr coy en Ne NR i ORS Ie Rel AE ee) CAEN nee 1, 100-00 
WG. CoiGl, S0i, THN SEAR eee Se a ene ae ee 40, 200-00 
SSOTCPEL IT PN ek ee MRO lo ESB E 27, 104-30 
TE BYE ys cs CR Bt Se ONS Oa ee Oe ee ee 22,852-52 83, 436-50 
Oats— 
MO I eee eee ee eek he even canecceceledias- as 1, 840-00 
GN? TE ee eee LE keh cb ce cccuk oucau nee 87, 725-10 45, 893-33 
SRO Vren R  g ep ohe cep n ck bee ck ve eee 52, 544-04 17, 508-28 
RiKe ecole ee he ee eee ba 243, 587-17 123, 637-07 
HURPE Crs) pN  ho n'n che wecauens 481, 837-07 379, 092-12 
2 Wea oo ene oot | Re ES: a SS ee eo ee eee 512, 445-00 302, 506-21 
Vitel) cede bo dn meee €c AUR aoe Ga oan eg yee ge eee gate eee ee 147, 881-21 11, 126-26 
2 She Tig DRAW SA a gegen eee 5, 822-22 2, 229-04 
I Nh Soe 5 Ae a a ene ee ree 4, 210-20 1, 941-06 
IY. God Boca dl BOS: emma mre seeps Sala SUIS ar ea parRii aaa. ara 33, 846-31 11, 566-06 
I, Sta WTS, of Se ey 5 ye oe ee eee 72, 973-08 27, 893-28 
ING, @ Weal, oes cuee ee aaa eee 52, 905-20 5, 751-16 
Tey. INNGL INE ci ee ee 15; 697200). 22. en 
INGig Tei. Ti. MEE TEM: 2 Se a a CO eg ee eee 5: GYS=2O Fe ee 
Tavei]s DRS TENGE. ee ols Gig ee egy Gah G9 eG gn tg en ee 7, 550-10 9, 075-30 
INGE, (Corn, JalRab, le 0S ie ag eee 2905 = a ae eee 
N.G. Cond. Fireburnt Tf 11, 477-02 
‘Chmale Tafine agian ee a aS aL aerate 8, 411-26 
BUC ce ON ee ek ek a a 600-00 
Mla ple ee es eRe Ph eee ee Gis ais oe oboe 60% acces 1,727, 701-21 961, 182-07 
WOE Cee ctr metyreer tr aryee ene eg pet ele 162222 es ror a 
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BOARD OF GRAIN COMMISSIONERS FOR CANADA 
StateEMENT—Showing the Receipts and Shipments, etc, during the Crop Year 1917-1918—Continued 


Grade Receipts Shipments 
Barley— 
BOR epenne One ME neh ey me he has Guia SYS su seven ek dod es eke 4, 301-32 3, 025-30 
4 OIWeEAM SEM. CULAR ae AER ad (MELEE REESE «Oe 19, 556-02 24, 585-41 
Heed. 6:4. 16. ..pobe th). el ieite) TA eee ie here parece 20, 534-18 16, 341-07 
Regi 2 ole ape hue OE, cla mb ga eas ae er oe eee a ara ere yf >| eee 
INE GRIPES © WISE RAE, AERA ES ANTS ere ee RU Sa). Aaa eee ee 
IN GE ae Wie ee Ta er era ee 7, 082-44 4, 644-03 
Rie}: Maxt Eitd ota satis os ied cpu tao as eee ee ieee 823-16 
IN-Ge Cond ali? Rireburnty 0 002 t Seea n ee e  eee e 2,815-20 
Totaks. o 0 TG  Sa eee 52,865-10 52, 233-21 
Rye 
TO Wisse che ei Rae eS Wp phen ig ore ee 923-12 923-42 
DO We IRR I ED eek EN Bg AE I a eee eee 3, 374-36 15, 824-06 
Layee A 5 be ae PRT RRO EN Onc wale 64, 446-44 45, 565-00 
Total... 0h 689-24 A ECON AIOE OA ee 68, 744-36 62, 312-48 
Flaz— 
Cond. Fireburnt..0. o. 2 NUEUOREE Cage ROE. ee ee es ee ere ee 821-29 
Mized Grain— 
Oabst Se Wild Oates ec Aes ne Th eee i se ae eer 9, 785-20]... .: 5 eee 
ING Gie@ats GceWVildyOQats hk es er ee amen 1 S28=lS |= ii ee 
Ss 
NG GB: (eOlN © pits bh shi Monte manneesmnn nen penulreminuc Senna Ma arti ontia ber Ae Gale hae Men 12,981-11 3, 760-00 
or 127,840 
24, 290-10 825, $79 
127,840 
Lbs. Lbs. 
ISGREEMINGS. <<: N SAN: OE Sh So Fae eee eee cet oe ae ete 6,454, 445 1,184,060 


BOARD OF GRAIN COMMISSIONERS FOR CANADA 


StTaTeEMENT—Showing the -: 
Private Terminal Elevator, Winnipeg, during the Crop Year 1917-1918. 


ceipts and Shipments by Grades of each kind of Grain at the ‘‘Crown” 


Grade Receipts Shipments 
Wheat— 

BSS (EY ie Wee reer etn ener een en eee ee oo 1, 115-00)... ... - Sees 
1 Nor 314, 991-20 399, 223-00 
2 Nor 127, 717-50 93, 175-50 
3 Nor 71, 188-20 67, 639-10 
No. Four 36, 758-10: 31, 679-00 
No. 5 Special 588-50\.. bast £23: 
No. Five 12,091-40 15, 650-10 
No. Si 8, 919-20: 11, 900-00 
Feed 5, 559-20 8, 000-00 
Rej. 1 Nor 92, 646-00 46, 900-00 
Re}. 2 Nor 22, 338-50 21, 366-40 
Rej. 3 Nor 6, 898-10 4,766-40 
Rej. No. 4 662-4AONE © AA... oe 
NEG: §,.303230)23 i: sees. -- oe 
N:G. 6; S80FZ0 te. 2b... 
N.G. AS¥=00) xi. el... 2: 
N.G. 1 {265-1 0jer): 228: . <7 
N.G. Si 26s-4 Oia). chee... 
N.G. 2, 208520ste bee... 
N.G. 1,.083-00)..... Sereee --- 
N.G. 3; 00(S10))... ces eae 
IN.G? TE. Smutty Saori... oe eases ace eee ee ceca. cence alee eee 430-30 
Smutty 3 Nor 28750 oi oo eee 
Smutty Rej. 1 Nor 950-00 1, 000-00 

725, 602-40 701, 731-00 
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APPENDIX No. 3 
BOARD OF GRAIN COMMISSIONERS FOR CANADA—Continued 
StateEMENT—Showing the Receipts and Shipments, etc., during the Crop Year 1917-1918—Concluded 


1955 


Grade Receipts Shipments 
Oats— 
BIN US ee Oe Ae 12, 123-18 13, 305-80 
rer ee ee CSN eee ea me bes 21,024-14 9, 705-30 
CCM ec ee Se ee ere tetera eror het 303, 125-00 104, 117-22 
Pega fio s52 - Pag Sg aie 2 Go eRe GS ASE Ets Sree, BASIE Pet Me Mae aun 198, 011-16 389, 286-06 
Pe CUM n ee ee ee eee eee ore 220, 391-06 46, 564-24 
LED cys binly OSE ob OIE CRU oe ee ecient ee 101, 692-12 110, 635-10 
ene ee ee eh eee te Ok A tl beens eos ee eer poked st 100, 400-00 
melee TPM, SUCL ANS 4S I tel Ts aot Os sites aaa fink aes Ae ea a FDS 208 | ee cern gs 
BT Ge iis inves Uh eee Ae ae BRR tie eG Gilead oo Wiss ieee a anc D5 WAKES O ess eet Cee 
is, TON. TP Gare hegeueg he a ge a! ol a 20 lila a la ea al ea 43 (OSS=181N ES Riss iiss 
ASTM mets pi SE (ele leis ok A adi Wie Shey o'G, i Ua aE epee 0 904 Ae See. os as 
US, [Ue TROT) GRR RE i aaa ada estas haa Sails aie eR ea IAAI aspire natin ied Dy OID Oe Ma eRe su iat 
Eee NURS TENG Ie Ge een Sa Ala al od ae iene Pte es Br SQUIRE ORL Ae ot Oe aa aN: 
ARS Seals oS Re Un eo oe <8 ie eae 960, 398-08 774, 015-20 
Mized Grain— lbs 
Niieeasl (GREE OS SIN OS Ai Taree an el Oat a tae ae BM Re Toa aN U SQ4QS1A 5 «ee ee 
Lomas panel Vidiollall CG) EN NELi See Seg se ea hea Se Sat dg ay tate hase ae a aR a 1, 993-18 428 , 850 
MPM Rtn Will ats Mink 240) cet APT l eae eee ret tas SAG bere ee. ls 
ERMA S LMM a en ETT See a te ee at 1,460-0¢ 70,080 
Mee ee eee ne a ne cio C0 CAR ORO GREG TS CEUICECRCSIEECESECIE ISIC EI CETOIISIE ECT (ici Oe 498 930 
Barley— 
3 (iN osc oaths Bie REE 1G ERB aoe 6 oli bes inane oa a een a doe 27, 115-40 39, 531-02 
SN ee ey ee ies oe gets bac Coiua weble vais 48, 260-30 47, 564-18 
BNBBELS Oo 5s SAG Se RS Oc Be SRE IE cd tele A Sa 16, 839-38 88, 303-16 
Lhe oe Oe UB Ss EE ee ee 22, 000-40 14, 041-32 
WG TS BY GN en SPO RRR aca Ane ere tN aie wr Re 1D WSU —O4 ee ee 
US), TGS CRA eS ee I I ee ee Le S020.) seas oo eee. 
ilWsts UNIS Beatsl sey AS Saas sl ao el al aaa a aed ASSO te eae Peers oe 
Pee Ge reee gy Ant eS ACA Se PRR er tS tetas te TSOYA LE | ea i A ee 
“Whaseaill oo yoo eS 5 ashe states attest we aoe aba lel ee 143, 800-40 139, 440-20 
Flaz— 
UST A Als So Be bee ee See Bis cha at GN ik eae At lle ee ae 5, 140-00 5, 907-18 
EAN ce Eo EE I aR me a ok i eat nal UU al itee: spe age fies 
ie Ge TBSrodagen Wy LNeeittis 5 Sei ae aia Wee alain eee ia ie eae Re Bs tale ae ia I ei ice l 480-00 
Tosa) ge Ook aun Aiba Oleh gi i oh ten t ee 6, 700-10 €, 387-18 
Rye— 
11 ese 2 2k ie i le el bat a 2, 153-02 3, 308-42 
TCH oy gh OS SE ge RE en eee 3, 957-18 2, 846-34 
linet ere ee ce Le EN 6, 110-20 €, 155-20 
i Ibs. lbs. 
OEE TER eGo. obi bi ee ENB Oe UES Un One eis oe clese ita Oa vali a 777, 880 1,740,480 
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Statement—Showing the Receipts and Shipments by Grades of each kind of Grain zt Paterson’s Private 
Terminal Elevator—Winnipeg, during the Crop Year 1917-1918. 


Grade Receipts Shipments 
W heat— 
MINION. 7 See aay is, alc ak Os, OA VE etn A ata eee 151, 200-10 139, 463-00 
NO) emg (VSR ee REST Se nant DONA Green ae ai heey dec le h uel i) 95, 986-50 111, 687-00 
INWOLE A: iene agape ns oe ke A ORCS OO ere te aren 70, 921-30 70, 948-50 
INOS HOUT ES Mesiite oo eo me ee ee ae 34, 308-30 40, 596-30 
NOG Mivie Jie vaso tiie ben ee ee EE ee FR A eee ese 29, 290-20 36, 494-10 
INR IX Mi acne irae es a) ct or ae Or ee eee ee eee 27, 870-30 37, 138-30 
1 eye16 Meets ett Su en DEM Memon eh baccarat 7 7, 596-50 7, 533-20 
er. Niners ay ee iy Oe ee ye ee ne 3 4S89—-201.. cae To ee 
Reis 2 None oa jas. OL ee Sm Se ere ite ene tee T1664) \. acpi ors eee 
AVG] SuIN One Beas ee Pak eh ge eC pte eee nn ne pines 4, 667-50 1, 545-50 
FRET INO: Sees enti Saree Oe a ee oe ae ee eae pena a 1, 351-20) ie | ee ee 
INGE EE GING Tee he oe ict ee eet nes Rea ere 1, 076-20 1, 833-20 
UNG rs DAN OTS cae a ee ae te Oe a CRE Mee ra eee 4 t2=40\ 0 ee eae 
INC GON oh ee OR ee ae a i eee le o 613-10 3, 300-00 
ING EE Pai a ON Ne ec a a ee ee ee 2, 941-40 1, 087-30 
INEGI INO Se ee on ON Oia eee RU, An ee cy eae ete ae 2: 88040 |). cas ceesa ee 
ING TING Gags 2S ata ee eke 7 ee eee ere 2, 128-40). oe eee 
ING Heenan eit Ce ee ee ae ee ee 1, 769-30 460-50 
DIMUGty 2 NOG go ch dec A cee ee 3, 443-10 2, 000-00 
Gritty. Sivoo. at cent eo a ey eee eee 2, 038-20 
DUE Gg OM INOUT or tre SERS Pei ee i te te ee ee 15705200 ee 
SAMNUG ovale cd amenae sy lr er te Lee aie hte tae eee 4, 162-10 2,897-50 
Rel ooNor Mixchitd ss. ve ier sate is eee ae 1 063=10l 0: eee aa 
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STATEMENT—Showing the Receipts and Shipments, etc., during the Crop Year 1917-1918—Concluded 
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er ee Be mera gE W69;8005.| Gi... 242 266,000 

iMG) (GieE TR SARS Be Bele Mie Nena Ae te in 11, 986-26 108-08 
3.755-00 \ 535, 220} ora} 5, 630 
i feortscal tae ome ner os oro Pog eee i ak Geka to, Boe MODROZ0F lis Secs ot ts 271,630 
RSE ECON NAN) Decne): PS. PH. oa, eae eae Ce os OS > WO BO OF fe, ES OVANGIDGOR. | eats. 2 ae oe 2,674,170 
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SraTEMENT—Showing the Receipts and Shipments at the Anchor Private Terminal Elevator, Winnipeg 
(by Grades) during the crop year (Sept. Ist, 1918 to August 31st, 1919 
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Statement—Showing the Receipts and Shipments—by grades—at Paterson's Private Terminal Elevator, 


Winnipeg, during the crop year (Sept. 1st., 1918 to August 31st, 1919 
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PATERSON’S PRIVATE TERMINAL ELEVATOR 
Grade Receipts | Shipments 
Net Bush. | Net Bush 
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APPENDIX No. 3 


: 
PRIVATE TERMINAL ELEVATORS 
- FORT WILLIAM, PORT ARTHUR AND WINNIPEG 
Crop YEAR 1919-20 
INDEX 
PAGE 
Sr usareyestrana (oe (cea te ea FRAG WTR REN oe pc ebay 2 oh putas arab epcsioecrinev dn oso s au Natl YOR sas betas 6 av lee 2036 
Winnipeg— 
NCTE ROTM PN Re ae eee PERG) Re oo aaa: Be 2038 
sae TESCInES a ne MOI rege f ae ede ole et adic tac ce eb oat + i cpmapabes 2039 
Fort William and Port Arthu— 
Ses ne NB NE Foy pias hs dd aoe nuh MO bohes ooh cokes ned cecl De 2041 
Moan COC 6 WA Ed ae ONE RR Uk a Se tae! 2043 
Oration a Ne a ee ee cdc mae cat eg 2046 
Omer a pee re rN AS ORT a ave Qe che Ps the uso atest 2048 
TEIN O LTS cst wo by cibeyarepeubbdtai@hoscyeich rein suede Aeneas Sire aun: Aaean A ah ane Morcha canara i PEnAIn, SIPa IER iaeeadraes 2051 
imrteaeGmean: Guowerserclas ene (AN ek 4 seer a sas esi ec (hyde be SREROIS FU de oes Bo Se 2052 
PMlemelgemnt 8s ce 8 e HOM MMR PEO 85s BO cae y wees sea ane bose obi eieire SEG och ne RIOR 2054 
AVEtpa mene eed aS hor fuga Gr RMN MOM Raps py ep oe aye eucu cach a cu cgsnssed ooo diss te Ea eR ss 0 Ws whee S Sins, «a 2057 
Murra? Mee re eC Racks etal oe cat kas: 5 2 aaa 2058 
ISURTCSRA Le Sea eRI OS eahene ate eames Ne ene aie ne ee Mage en Pe eR ee 2061 
eaerSOnesmy Demin GeO ere nr ra ere ae ee ee eS ee ua 2066 
SSN ce ee eee ree RENE helt es NE ee Ment eet th: ci ees NON 2072 
AP emuyay heye TBI? a! Fy 8 ges SIS ts ey TG eR Geen aes UE Uf cancer ra AMER le RUA Ae Cy tio aE ETE ya 2073 
Wes tenner e468 2 MRR ENE CRS Aas isaahcd on aaras ad ohare nu Hen ee thea cate oe co Bn ea oe 2074 


*N eu Rae and Thunder Bay Elevators were operated under Private Terminal Licenses from August 
12, 1920, only. 
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BOARD OF GRAIN COMMISSIONERS FOR CANADA 


PRIVATE TERMINAL ELEVATORS—FORT WILLIAM, PORT ARTHUR AND WINNIPEG 
Summary of Total Handlings of each Kind of Grain—Crop Year. 1919-20. 


Sess Total Receipts Total Shipments 
Fort William— 
Bole Grain Co.— 
Wheat. ..c....0055. ME Pe RE ee ee 6, 191-30 bush. 2,991-50 bush. 
Oats? 2 oe A Ey oo 316, 422-32 << 79,788-08 “ 
Barley oe 0: SO a 16,982-44  “ 26-00" 
KUL dire eer eee eM eae Hemera e Co te da Ne tl el 82-06“ 
Mixed. eraine cic cce ee ee er 1,189,51z Ibs. 538,490 Ibs. 
Sealpings ee ese) ee ee eee 1,699,680 “ 183,849 “ 
Canada Feed apes Co.— 
Wheat.. Bee re CORA nm ner A eens) Gs 301, 987-00 bush. 302,077-10 bush. 
OBS ee ee ise eS Gee aR Ae Rt ON aaa ee ee 241, So1—-18) 164,519-04 “ 
Barleyerege es 2 ie of Ee HR ose nse era 78,056-08 ‘“‘ 51,185-00  “ 
Corn alle Ss kel caRM Sy vee Oe NS OL FAIR, NEG 7,61248 “‘ 2,546-44 “ 
Mixed grain. Pi RES Mal OE so dl aE AMAT OD He Tega 644, 930 lbs. 66, 830 Ibs. 
Screenings. 8 6 ee 204 O50) a 349,740 << 
Scalpings CA LEA? Bie Co SRA eo a ee ane 0 mec ee ie ee 1 S66) 470 or oe ee 
St@St. Woods 5.6 ee Ee Oe aes eee ane a 39752200 oo Nok eee 
Milldhimaizes efeitos te eee pa ae 49, 900 NVR ee bay AL 
Capital— 
Wihresitre. 0. Fale Os Ve ee nS ee ee rae 1,276,487-30 bush.| 1,304,562-00 bush. 
Oats. EE ee eS Oe UNE GL ae 32,306-16 “ 39,660-00 “ 
Barley cn se ge fay eo SE Ie Cis igh a ae eee 64, 230-29 “ 66,052-44 “ 
Mixed eprint 00 jee cs ee ee ae ae en 6632650 Wbsi 6s eee 
DB Creeningsi ie 5 sie eee eiae le Me Sar Sie ton cay i Sane ee a 1,352,200 lbs. 
SCA pIN GS. er eo eS a ci eee ae Oe 2,809,930 <“ 997,280 “ 
Dwyer’s— 
Nocti Rain eerie oe eRe rRde HT ee gO eis an i 1,253,611-10 bush.| 1,270,860-30 bush. 
Oatteeeer ar. ho Bee ri Sa en Gt are a ee 918,127-02 “ 463,793-18 “ 
ares Fee cee ion oe gc i Gh i ee 118,207-30 <“ 108,126-13 “ 
1 Ra Ce oes ian aemn ee ee See eS Ue eae ee 18-025 ES a ee ee 
Mixed omen oo Cis ok ee ee eae Ce Ge pase ae 4,144,490 Ibs. 340,940 Ibs. 
Screenings 5.560008 eee le ec Pa) (GPA) 914-630 
Sealpings cue 650 eat ce a ee era eet ee ee LCE RUF 808: 250%. © 
See St uhOode eos... oe A aoe ee a ee ee UE eee ee 173820) 
Empire— 
Wires Gee? ese a. rs es irae caer et ee ae 13, 182-20 bush 8, 306-50 bush. 
Oats otis obs 2's 5 Se eR eae ee eee eee teers 1,407-12 “ 
Barley) oc aye the a Oi ee a cee ee gee a oe 1,152-04 “ 
1 DIC) Coa MEUM OME cun Ril... i mA UCC ed aon as. 3 OSI Se eae eae 
Mixedierain: 30.05 | ere ee lbs 19,500 lbs. 
Screenings... 5.0 0052 PBS Re eg eee ete eon ere arora eee an * LOM EZ) 9 Se 
Merchants— 
SWIC is ies po ta ae nnn ge eg 407, 246-50 bush. 390, 087-00 bush. 
Oats ee Ro ee re ee eee eee 367,718-29 “ 55; 2B S12 
Bagless Ge pie oe epee ee 52,034-29 <“ 35,342-08 “ 
Ocoee ee een eRe eC son Ct oak QESIOL3O eo ee ee ee 
Miixedsrrain fo 6 05 5s is ean Se err 1, 147, 240 lbs. 654,050 lbs. 
NCLECNINGS 6.05 6 0 ee an ee oe ane ae are eee al) 283,440 “ 4 
Seal pings fhe ee ieee eae OO PONG) & BOROMO) ems 
Muirhead— 
Wie ata 2 eee a eee 691-00 bush. 691-00 bush. 
OLN Na Oem ee ooh. PO a oe ey 5,141-26 “ 8,533-18 ““ 
Bale yaei oe eS eg rl a ee 679,373-05 “ 676,026-22 “ 
Mixediprain,: ss 5.5 0 one ie 495, 100 Ibs. 6,080 Ibs. 
Screening sie. oc es i eg ee et 204,090 “ 
Mutual— 
NWilteei beastie ees ck ES ee cate ce en 5,387,487-10 bush.| 5,456, 134-20 bush. 
ORES a eee sk 5 ae eee ree 265,096-22 “ 291,950-20 “ 
Barley is oe Ch Ne ee es eee eee rag 22,304-08 “ Pes) S 
Reece te asi-og | ee 
Mixediarain: 23000) Se ee eee 342,467 lbs. 46,000 lbs. 
Screenings. 03) 0 6. 2052 5 eee & 3 1098800) aa 
Sealpingst 2 5 i ee he a eee i oe ee 237,580 gc 15897600 ae 
Stat shoo ec oe as ee a a ae er a ee gee of 398,000 “ 
Paterson's “K”’ & “O” 
Wheati i. 2. Soe es BR eee eee 6,405,816-10 bush.} 6,336,416-10 bush. 
Oats: 28.00. ee ee ee ee 157A 255-00) on VAs 604-14 
Barleye 28 er eae ec ee ie eee 715,842-02 “ 730,407-26 “ 
Wa. ee ag en See se ee ce 2,429-18 “ 2,250-54 
Rye... 6 ee ee ee 32.309-43  “ 36,349-02 “ 
Mixed grain. «00.5. Se ee eee eee 1,235,748 lbs. 751,760 lbs. 
Screéhinpsclo7i eS. AS © Se eae ae 134,690 “ 2 So Olas 
Scalpines: 5.000. he es 1,584,680 “ LOTS e2205 ae 
St. StFood : 3. 8 ee ree 200,000 “ 
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Summary of Total Handlings of each kind of Grain—Crop Year, 1918-1919—Concluded 
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Total Receipts 


Total Shipments 


Roy— 


SUA Laat hy SM Pic cacy dlc esas we a Guedodes le qescscdcisions ndcnase 
Mixed grain 
Screenings 


Western ‘‘G’’— 


DOM Ae ONT Be ey meas cys psoas fuacaenssein ae delar yo ue ve nel 


IME yt LETS se cin cher meses corn Ay Ain Enea ee Meg ean ang 
SRS STRIDGRS, © Utne fl MER a OT 8 ety aS aoe ane 
SCI INEE cies m oeremmeoeeeiees eh Ae ee Oe Geng ote ee era 
MS EBHOOUR ee eee ne Ee ee ede ce ws 


Port Arithur— 


United Grain Growers’ ‘‘H’’— 
DUVIeeeahie eree  e  chescclehesnsesecesantiesorereseates 


SARE STH on oS er aces ae eee ene eee ear ee 
SIDI EI 6 coe cach 8S peat ree ep 


PINT Cee SA Tn Pe ct ease aE Go Se cc os alis ge ceneacsensanssadsunsutan cess 
(SI ARSSETC YRS AI PT halons RR A SEG AO Ree 
RE SU NONI a ae a YC Ey Gy ph oss bed Vue cicd aw eles -dousu tacssgeetee 
Sith (oo eR OLOC Garren reer ares ES i ei ee iO Air rte ear 


VINES icceaasee eeencemscacerier uneasy Senko Choire = ieee aa nara 


Anchor— 


TRAE jen were = ore eto ee ee eee 

TORR SNA oN, AMATO NMR MER Ero  oc cucuc) se ogc ca chig cieacncicecatecyckciores ease 

IS GREEATIINERS 0 ip nits cic co Bike cc NGO eee el a ee age era 

SPINES. oy SISSY SES ee eR eee 
Paterson’ s— 


TRING ec o 6 erecenagciereyecey nyecoNn esc 6 eae cae eee 
Wihixeceprame ne ee ee 
SYORSRNES. 6s o.5.5, SR OSA we CEC ES Gee ie eee een ne re eeeneee 


2,317, 20340 bush. 


24,850-00 “ 
129,112-36 “ 
1, 627-53“ 
383, 380 Ibs. 
390; (0) 

U1, 000) a 


5,032,077-40 bush. 


94,845-00 “ 
26,957-24 “ 
1452-12. ¥ 
163, 240 Ibs. 
202,750  “ 
Zo, O10) Fe, 


1,376, 468-20 bush. 


1,025, 139-32 * 
744,961-18 “ 
3,641-23 “ 
689-26 “ 
5,835,820 lbs. 


146,965 “ 
4, 128,830 “ 


10, 922-10 bush. 


3,020-30 * 
2,078-03 “ 
1,054-16 “ 


17, 935-10 bush. 


1,882,207-10 “ 
Geile shh ee 
2,262-08 “ 
906-24 “ 
356,900 Lbs. 
2,236,460 “ 
572,240 = 


681, 930-00 bush. 


1,528,692-02 <“ 
161 501-42 
2, 020=50) 
51,626-43 “ 
468, 470 lbs. 

ANG S50) dae 


396-40 bush. 
17,610 lbs. 
103,200". 


2,324,810-50 bush 
26,550-30 <“ 
129,603-34 “ 
1,050-10 “ 


1,261,740 < 


5,104, 505-30 bush. 
99, 082-22 “ 
25,364-38 “ 


8,920,970 Ibs. 
1,709,000“ 


1,422, 000-40 bush. 
655,361-14  “ 
773, 984-22 “ 

3y503-04 ") = 
12-08. 
959, 980 lbs. 
1993 M0") < 
761,820 “ 
325,490 “ 


39, 862-40 bush. 


“ 


1,054-16 “ 


37, 021-00 bush 
878.969-04 “ 
46,334-38 “ 
2,218-42  “ 
278, 200 lbs. 
127,440 “ 


728,736-15 bush. 
1,195,991-08  “ 
163,187-24 ~ 
1892-28) 
49,145-25  “ 
217,470 lbs. 
623,650 “ 


Fort William, Ont. 


ERNEST A. URSELL, 


Statistician. 
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Starement—Showing the Receipts and Shipments at the Anchor Private Terminal Elevator, Winnipeg 
(by Grades) (during the Crop Year (Sept. Ist, 1919, to August 31st, 1920). 


Grade Receipts Shipments 
Net Bush. Net Bush. 
Wheat— 
Now GiNor. 2.30 h lec OS tea 2, 695-50 2, 695-50 
NOL G) cee en mR TG OC 10, 905-10 11, 242-40 
INGBSMINIOR odes bcs A NR een 2,463-50 3,462-30 
INGS4 Specialy t@ sou 08 0 a yee ene eae Aine os 1229-50) ee tee ee 
NEG@gMeh. No. 2 Nori. s. ccc oe aes eet aed 290-30) snlaameneeo.. 
NG. Ugh: Smutty No.3 Nor.) 60 a ee 29-20)'.0.0:% 2peeeeeee. . 
NG UGehe Can. Hirehurnteas Cte es aera 320-40 3, 186-40 
Cond@Mineburnt:.. | ARE NR re ee eee eee 12, 333-20 
Wondstcaited:.. bs. AB AORE Oat EA oe re ee ee 1, 100-00 
CondiHeated and, Wireburntist 2640 a ace 3, 000-00 
Wotalicg ee ic 17, 935-10 37, 021-00 
Oats— 
INO OW ede e ea by cs ale oe ea CT ge ee | ee 1,965-20 
INO NCW one AE ool isc wae eet G RL alte 0 en an 234, 612-20 202, 601-26 
NOR SIGEWIT of... Kplend AER ARR ae 452, 092-22 339, 971-06 
Hee Now lbMeed 1000 OnRR Be En Ge 42, 463-18 15, 525-30 
INOtUMn eed: 02 ER Re ee ee 128, 707-32 85, 785-30 
Now2 Peed 546 2 NR Re a es ie ae 196, 886-16 117, 302-02 
1S) (6 emetic! fad Wa in ee AN ee 48 , 227-32 1, 941-06 
MEGi DehwNo. 2 CHWs GN, 508 0 rai 122, 411-26 16, 353-08 
INAGe Wphs No. 3° CiW Gey Ae en es ee 302, 206-06 42, 144-14 
ING) eh. x’ No.4 Weed! uy ee ye 13, 026-16) 327, eee see 
INGG Meh. No. teteedic cic 0 ie Gann hin: An ena 113, 088-28 19, 612-02 
IN; GUMNSHSIN D. 2, Bleed GR Ale eRe b ela ee eel ees 184, 087-22 24, 695-10 
NEG Ui igeRe ld. CRAM RANE Fer Oc ee 16,868—18).. epee ee 
NEG NERS Rejid. Dp. Bite ene: ob ee 1, 868-18)... eiae = 
NiGiiigh. Cond: Wirebumbit es 500 eae ore eg ae eae 1, 941-06 
NEG heh. Cond). and bites: 0d cou ase ee eh 2, 300718)... eee ae 
NEG Meh: Rej'd. MaxcGhitdir at <2 a ee 23, 824-24 nme, Enya 
Cond: iineburnt!,. RR ee eee ee 7,482-12 
CondwEtd. and Pireburntt MOU: 26 ee ee 1, 647-02 
MD Otel sce ce ees vee eR Cl are dc eet en re ane 1,882, 207-10 878, 969-04 
Barley— 
NOR OS COW. Sc ak Oo OMS un eae {2, 870-05 23, 667-44 
NOB ARG W os 0 ESR SE a ie 3, 606-32 14, 051-22 
LCs en te eee Ge rn ren er Oko Sa 13, 792-14 1, 282-04 
LRCHEGL don teamed ae emanate Vi CN py Gee as 1,409-28)).. eo 
NEG Mehe No. 3 Caweametee Ch cn ee 6, 287-04 5, 958-16 
NAGE INo. 4. ClW Eatin ae Be 11, 998-46 1,375-00 
NEG Msi Peed). ) TORY ae ee 1, 871-82) coronene 3: 
NEGHMME. Rej'd: 2 AON) ee ee 1,287-14) oss eee: 
Total. 20M Bae oe a 53, 123-31 46, 334-38 
Flar— 
INORG OW ce ea Nee re 1, 325-00 
GHGs .AN,,.. ca tletrel INE TIE Fs 873-12 893-42 
eb ANoSiNEC IW |) SRP BRB EA ie 1, 888-52)... 2) yee ce 
Total: 2. AR die ee, a ea 2, 262-08 2,218-42 
Rye— 
NOR AGW 202 TE, AR a 906-24 le isekceneerts a: : 
Mized Grain— 
NG srade'givens 102i ee eee 356, 90D) . 5. css ace 
Conclphirebutm taste gue ee | 278, 200 
Total: 020k Gee) 0 ae 356, 900 278,200 
SCREENINGS oo) Sn ele ee Oe ee ee ee 2,236,460 127,440 
Sealpings sco. seas ae ee oo ee eee BD 240 te cree eee 
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SrateMENT—Showing the Receipts and Shipments at the Paterson’s Private Terminal Elevator, Winnipeg 


AGRICULTURAL CON DITIONS 


(by Grades) during the Crop Year (Sept. 1st, 1919, to August 31, 1920). 
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Grade Receipts Shipments 
Net Bush. Net Bush. 
Wheat— 
Wi. HINGE yee = oh ase ds JURORS es is aati eg 86, 263-20 90, 451-30 
28s BAN. 3-5 soe a omy ee Re CR, ec ee Any pe 76, 416-00 65, 191-35 
Soe BING, 5-6. 5 acc dee cheese ered RMEP er eri ORs is en Pre ent 174, 305-45 246, 434-50 
Dis Che SE bc oy 3 on ool chs AEM ec 778 He eva Ns err 34, 452-40 3, 513-20 
TW 4a De Cae ernment fk bate ce cleo sl clecccsebevtheseneececscces 39, 679-55 108 339-30 
Ne ee bce yal Sncichay nom oPenopsroriouedeyelean coh spare tears TALE B20 |spcadrerea ts va « 
DOORS PCCM sc bee cb cll cd since db eeabeeceebawet eens ct 14, 853-10 22, 221-50 
EN De Qie coan she wel be ae Tey TRIS On PR Oe ge PO cee eh ere a ee 231150] oases Sens th 
IN cis GST. oa Se so OE, SOR A RO, Spas ee A ore ee a 4, 230-30 1, 990-40 
SENSE (saa TS MS Beye ci ch svc au he oy wPOHEWsi ay be oy ov PRION SISIEH EG Leda anos T5400 neh et oe. 
Sistem MMBIEN Tae Ms Gy hae pa Uy sp Tad i sicvcuceovcdopevtueperebeniy nk os vvenekerdiecs 10, 775-00 6, 871-20 
vets IND BH ISTO BRS Soa a ee ee RD CG eee 14, 668-55 29, 073-20 
FET MMINGI IDEN Terre occ lefos accede ce ctnreetanegeaes 45, 324-50 70, 762-40 
SRST eA NN PM ec pec ha WA yc ouey Sd efecabcncich Waxcedhches ty du nideeedievtiertensvess 4, 650-50 4, 632-00 
Nie COIS) deltas ao poamnorico oA Oe ESS an ars ae) Sees cea eer 4, 517-50 14, 901-40 
The BSORC.. 545588 n oe Se Ee Oe Re 2 ee nee er) ne ee 1, 202-05)...% . synieaoee 
SOMUAy Lee ING@s BGR Seat Joo a eaee Da miabie as Selon GUE Ar at MISE ans eeM ae 1,029-10 1,029-10 
INTAG, “Til, INi@pi lL INI ree ais sea aki ia tol ai at aaa UR i aN ae gE LeaPaNeD opr tee 1, 069-10 
INT Ghs TER DG BNI eat) Pei cat iy ma ae ee ROT Sc ies Pins ala ne mea aa 8, 117-50 3, 674-50 
TS. Gye DNS INQ) G.8) INOr eee Boia koe eS hc recy arama NU Oe a te 54, 316-55 19, 126-20 
SG DINOS Ame ee eee Oe ie dn ce ipso she Uber. Ole oa SE Oe OE an ae DRA OUI: mete ieee oe 
IN GS Then INO! Sheletee 45 bee 5 aan a aU Rive 6 Nene ean ae la ae eee aR Ie 42, 356-00 13, 368-00 
MEG mine os daspea Op oe oe Ue ie cs we eae ce oes Re 1, 466-40 2,068 -20 
JS Gh TES INE se ee a een ee ee ee PADS UOGecnetce raw 
IN ES AIPM TSIN RG MES) of -Y Sch ts ne Urata ry area ar ara oC acer aa 14, 466-05 969-00 
NRG go NOs Giopee: «canes rete et eee PRR. Cee Rte re pee: Aes 02—-40 |b et. eae 
I (GS AN Elite TREE I Ie oe Mires) a Pan SOR Se eerie TACs 50 |e ee. Ae ee 
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AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS 2077 © 


APPENDIX No. 3 
BOARD OF GRAIN COMMISSIONERS FOR CANADA 
ANNUAL ReEprot oF HANDLINGS oF GRAIN AT PRivaTE TERMINAL ELEVATORS, WINNIPEG, Fort WILLIAM 
AND Port ARTHUR 
Crop YrEaAR—1920-21. 
INDEX 
PaGE 
Winnipeg— 

PATE CPE Ne OMME Cer we ce ME OA Reed ee alice Pee Ca ccmi cd slewaeedee cin 6 pemeinte ee gu oe % 2078 
AT AETE HO-NEE a LOU ene, (Cros a oc oaks oes cea ane Tt ag Lee RRR aie mc gp “a 2080 
Le saison JETER OKC Loli o'y be cree o crcl Cee Ok esd ce Chie CHIC CRCRCICID: ICRI Rel a ICRC RIC IICY: separate ome 2081 
Snpemor MlevatOMmOOr. jiyctoi sel Van venta nica eA NG ASAE Seas vee ee ee eee MIO Ee Be, Ee 2083 

Fort William— 
IS GIES eV AO INGON PN OS eee i deceive gS beh an sae iasia oy ene deci TRECs OEE acl ee 2084 
KO AGAVE AL OMG On ERE ete cece ipso vce sc cece s sinless site csve sate cc seqapeae Te papa 2086 
ID Ewe ierayer Ae (CH A EWES Re neh ats as to ate te rg mE Se 2088 
PICS ODMR RENE ETM Le seas pion sv Meta tele stitch Ste treet tie eet bce} CLONE DOE So ae. 2089 
Bn pine Pew AnOUNCO. 17 (Asa e she REAR Hee AR Re ee ee ete ht rt eee ok Oat 2092 
Gallegos Ne yciiaie (Clones Be pare eee Grt own OlanG bare get a ach aera) (enn aera er Lh ae 2095 
Menchemispilevatem@nn sarin cs vaste sete ee So (oS. tie each gee ed boca Ramee. 2098 
MGMME AMP Ne Valor OOM te Sree ee er meen eho a POR hike eR meanest Ps 2100 
Winrhrey! Tilenyator (Oo ygegae Bate es cles ais aries sn eee eee ee eee es 2101 
heii, WHC TES CIO). SEES, i ake Cs) ies i) ca al Ue ee an a Ae ARC ms 2103 
RAL eCeOuee PC RALOIN OO ee a cr SOSA TNE IN AWE TRUST RE RTE T SER MOE ROT IES SPs seers cent 2104 
\iasitenn ONG Deig \COsb 6. bes cobbles seo Ubu Use go” a Hbc ln one MUSE Cnn ee yo srnris Tseng ie 2109 

Port Arthur— 
National eed Milter 0. ose cece s os arseeeseos sce rsacsonacancdrscess ees MBE eid BOY 2112 
chardsonspPleuaton COM ge) 656 sq kc ase giao atmo wccfeleu Ges oicie «so sist ke DORA ck ANE RL 2117 
SaskatichewankOp-opebilevator NOW2... 25.5 50. 545 cssksuascsucanus seeds ented ieee wt 2121 
Stern ler year Terie tie (Cio): aie Sa 8 et oss ih a ae PRP Se ee ee gear 2124 
inited Grammer neens HNC MALON eel c rs ce cian cio cee es Se ah icles cic ole c css vos > eiofmettts oleae 2128 
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SPECIAL COMMITTEE. 


13-14 GEORGE V, A. 1923’ 


BOARD OF GRAIN COMMISSIONERS FOR CANADA. 


SrareMENt—Showing the Receipts and Shipments, by grades of each kind of grain at the Anchor Elevator 


at Winnipeg during the Crop Year 1920-1921. 


Grades Receipts Shipments 
by Rail by Rail 
Wheat— 
> No. 1 Northern)... 0. o85 5. on Bae oe Re 123, 068-00 130, 763-00 
No: 2sNorthern so ie ee ee eee 52, 048-10 57, 657-10 
No: 3 Northern. o.oo ck ie 2. a eve cio ace cee eee ee 115, 815-30 105, 447-40 
Number: Hour: 0 20 cl. fs ee Se ee mr 29, 852-40 42, 008-30 
Number Fives 3... sy. Fo ee. ee i cee: Cie nae ce eee 2, 182-50 1,052-10 
iRerected No. t: Northern’. 000.8540) 5 seca aoe oo. ee eee 2, 481-20 |e eter eee 
Re}. Noo d Nor.cMixd) Bireburnt: : 59605 5. ee eee ae 2: 854220) ee 
Rey: Nov 2aNorthermniy: «oe. ee eee eee reer ees 1,099-40|. 2... eee 
Re], Now2 Nor. Mxd. Wireburnt. 00... .0; ies eee ooo cer ere a. 1,A79=10 2,043-40 
Rey. NowsiNortherny ss ves Pe eee ee eae ec Oy S20 40) ee eee cane ae 
Rey. No:3 Nor. Mxd. Etd: .) 0.0 hoe. oc oc cee oe ee ce ae eer 3,.733-20 
Rej. No.3’ Nor Mxd? Pireburnt 700 ee ee ee ee eee oe al ect 2, 633-20 
Rej. No. 4 Mxds Bireburnt:) 2. 5 c¢ 00% cee oes oe ee pe te ee oe eae 2, 068-00 
Rej: Noga: Mixds tdi iy. oso a eee ee cee ree icge | eievare te eer mee 1, 100-00 
aSmutty NOs NOnUBeIN 4.6208, i, cc os aah auld sa ee ne ae 2, 048-20 2,072-00 
Smutty Number Mourns: % scene oes oe ee re eee 218- 254-10 
N:Ge No. 2 Nor: Teh) i ee Sic s 5 eee er gees eee gence 1, W540) Ss cee 
NIG. Noj2eNor: Damage: he 2 Oe cc aes ao rey re ene 662-00} ae tH ES 
NeG. Nos 3euNiore' co) oe ero ee een re ie dene cc ter rage 6, 355-50 so. eee 
NG. No: 33Nor:.Dampiiicc:: hits oases sss edad a sade eee Wes ye es 84-00] SY SA4 ZOHO 
INE Ge Neimibeniae eres ont. oe Ai OM tee 8 it ne a eee ioe SOI 10 ae a ee 
NG. Nampber 4 Damp: 360488 asehi sae eit ae eee ee ee te: E028 AG seer 
INGGayNumiberio.. io. ooo ls ee a  Acee e ce ry ae eee ens ae 710-00) 4. aca 
WNC G RejcMixd: Hite a2 a ae ee ee oc eee et ee See er ae AG-DO|S la eee 
Mire burnt. 65 c.f. Gee Soro ee eee ec eet ee cee oy ee 2 S14 10). seve Pinceeh o 
Conde Hirebitrmt.. 1" ge eee ee er ieee see ine eee 999-30 56, 900-00 
TOV Tatton ener eee re MT me Gea c cy ue mia ya oes Re Se eas 1031550 \ift oydeeee - - 
Spring-and Wurum. 6.0.60 ae ee ee te ee eee 1, 255-40 2, 980-00 
INO} Est. (Grade oe ee ee eer ne eo 1,068-10 1, 293-20 
Totaliei: .. cites ce ee Be sa are au See as i) a ica 366, 348-10 411, 906-20 
Oats— : 
NOe A.C Wee sre es oe ee ee ae Se a ane 208, 355-20 70, 286-16 
INO iO Wik ee OE Ie ey i ede 253, 219-24 30, 963-18 
ax Not (uHGed sirens te NS See ea eee eee yee ree 57, 768-18 29, 392-32 
Pixcteh Ged. Mx. pEhtd 0. oc ae nee See es ee eee ee oer D3 901 1 Ghee acc eig ae x. 
MNosdebced f 00285 808s See ne ee Seer eee ees 107, 804-04 29, 240-00 - 
INO 22) Heed eo as es A ee eee ae 100, 514-14 5, 682-12 
1RY SN [oleate la ene Op ee ee eA ae OR Ge aks sogoodancbcceoo = 17, 921-16 
INE G@eENG? 2'C. We Teh 2 ee See ier ie orto 58, 883-18 
ING: Nov 2'C.We Damp: 8255 ooo sec hase eaters re tae paces 5, 965-20 
NE@. No: 3 Cows Debs oc ce a ee ee eee 94, 688-28 
NEG No 3 6 We Damp. ooo. 22 eer eo Sees ee cee ee ee 17, 407-22 
eG bixe No: 1 Heed Bahts oo 8 Ge a soe ae ea eae eee Pee 17, 617-22 
N.G. Ex. No. 1 Feed Damp 5 1, 798-18 
iy. G. No: 4. Heed (igh... 733455400054. 51, 718-08 
N.G. No. 1 Feed Damp 4, 040-20 
IN: G: No: 2) Feed ‘Tehi:: ie: ccc s esc sc da coe ened ee Sate 48, 696-06 
NEG. Now? Heed: Dampag ii i605 5 te cee ee eee ree ciel ee aa 9, 184-24 
ii Ge Bch op Ud Ga Mean mninry deaenwrirae BAB On UAE CUOS CRD ade cdc ux da0 800 2,085-30 
IN. G@ Reje Damp oe Se as eo eee eee eer 2, 290-20 
N.G. Tgh. Rej. Mica. Fite eo oe a eee 1, 695-30 
Condemned. 2 422. RR hie ea ce ee eee eee 1, 520-00 
Gondemned and heated s. 555.) <° 02s ee i ees oe eee 2, 130-30 
Condemned damp and heated) :.02202. 45. 4.5 see eee ee ee eee 122-32 
Potala Me eee ee 1,067, 332-32 169, 242-32 
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PENDIX No. 3° ’ 
é BOARD OF GRAIN COMMISSIONERS FOR CANADA 


TATEMENT—Showing the Receipts and Shipments, by; grades oheach kindof grain atthe Anchor Elevator 
‘ at Winnipeg during the Crop Year 1920-21. 


Grades. Receipts Shipments 
by Rail sy, eel 
bus. a bus. 


5, 960-30} * 5,964-28 
2,466-02 “10,400 10 
2,420-10). 
2,268-16}?. - 


N.G. Teh. I Cig 3. CN SS Bos dg al A ot Ree oe a Se 2, 760-20}. 
INF GIP Ce 2S CRAY ES gr ee Ae A a ee 2, 637-44] © 
ING SIDE ye, ING ig! NCHS SS CAR eA eee eae ae ere ia 1, 392-14]. 
GMA. Valea at i as ile Rea Ae Ane 3, 800-30 


MieCruUchameected  bonkecs ner cn ee kAn eke a tA An Gin et ells 1, 266-02! . 
24, 972-24 


Sopra aah 8 i 
eon ee Ty A. ac 


CRE 


 Mered Gran— “whe 
a INGE TACO E Nc Pe Ree REC RRRRAAAAR AERA CA KAAARAARSARAAR LALA Way LOOM ke sche alice 6 
2 pio. Gh Ss Se iene: Caen eee errrre rene yn trans 206, 920 60, 000 
939, 080 60,000 


505, 850 179,000 


Uden A seccgenoes wien 


2080 SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


13-14 GEORGE V, A. 1923 


BOARD OF GRAIN COMMISSIONERS FOR CANADA 


StaTEMENT—Showing the Receipts and Shipments, by Grades of each kind of grain a. the C.G.R. Elevator 
at Transcona (Winnipeg) operated by the Gooderham Melady and Company during the Crop Year 


1920-192:. 

Grades Receipts Shipments 
by Rail by Rail 
W heat— bush. bush. 

No: 1 Northern. . 000800505 a ay eee 348, 209-50 404, 347-10 

INO. 2)Northiern's 22 32 8.5 ri ee, 301, 323-16 379, 733-20 

Nous NOrthern tgs is oo os 6c Sos Se eee een aa 241, 744-20 362, 653-40 

Nhung ber Onis pices 5 eso ae ke Ge ea 57, 886-20 79, 233-20 

Nim ber RUE sats os on sew ote cain heater a aa 13, 518-36)... ee 

INU ber Saxe ace se cc scores es oa eee ete HO ee Re te oe are Cg 2,27 7-10). b:ccpee 

RejectegeNnio: TONOrs tions. oo ke ee SO1QEAG). toh paseo) 

Rejected: WossQnNion ose i ee NCC ai ee ae Ge 6) S86-1G| i ee as 

Rejected Nor SwNOr oe Racy cee es ee ree cle 3526100] ee ee 

Rejected NO: ee 6 ci Re ee ee eee ae SO1ZG| ics ee 

Smutty NowmesNontbern. oe ce eh ete eee 5, 407-2 1, 833-20 

SmiuttyNows Nonoherns osc ie eee 8, 363-10 19, 000-00 

NmMutty Num bersboure. ern. 6. bcs ae A et ore See eae oe pe 4079-30)... Se ee 

DINUGUV AN UMD eMac he) oc be ia ae) ae a aap eats ea 1b; 046-10 |v eee 

NEG Den No Northen: 0005 8 i Co a eon cee ene a 4, 906-40: Le 

INEGs Deb gino. 2 Northernt 6.2 oo. ee ee eg 28:.464-20| .. ae 

IN: G, Damp Now 2pNorthern i565 Ge cs ees ec renee 3, 151-40)... oie 

NGS Deby No. oe Northen.) .0 506 50k yee ae ns eee 39, 199-30 1,071-30 

NG? DampsNov os Northern <2. ce oe en he ee ee 15;653-30] . fsteaeye 

NeEGateb pNumber Bourt: 6) 03.50.04 ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 145425-00) ose ae 

ING: DampyNiumber Bounce cs 6 oes a pe eee ae een eee GOS RAG 

N-Getleba Number Bivets; 6:55: 016.66 osc ee eee 3s 60058G| co eee 

NEG? Damp Number Rive ss.6 2) 502 Oe ee ee 1, 541-20 1, 064-20 

NEGO TohieNumber Sixes. 6, 64.3002 ee ey ee ee 955-40) | si) See 

Ni Gi sDamip Number, ‘Sixi2): so05, 48566 cue as ee ee S41 10M) sagt 

ING Hee dia seratk: ne Bie clo on elec ss se We Nee ii Perea Ory etna 1,032-50() Ahi Bate 

INEGE Dampprerected Now 3 NOnin ccs eck 6 ances eee eine ae 2620-20). eee 

ING. Goh Rejected. No.4) 35) ee ee 2, OOmOOIE Ek eye 

IN: Gi Damprrejected Noe 4s a. cee econ et er ce ee age eee 1824-30)" co ees 

IN Ge DampaRejected INOs5t 330) 8 as eh Gan eens ae ee ee ee eae 1, 056-10)... sce 

U0) 6:1) ERS ee eee te hoe Gr en Ne ee. ae {,127,896-20 1, 248, 936-40 
Oats— 

Bae Bia ON AI rence Pr RUE are STE MSCIIPHCESSUSTIIPICIS/ PISS 6, 069-14 8, 000-00 

ING. sl Heed: 80 Sg Se ue as ang ie te ee en 2, 202-32 6, 000-00 

INO#2 Heed ee ace eR eee oe Sc yee eee ee ae cana 2,942-22 2, 000-00 

REJC CCC ies eee ek ce es em cece Ge an 554-14 2, 008-28 

INEGI SIN Oe 25 © Wisi ec ca es an re ew an Shey ete 480-30 [3 ae 

IN GEUN OLS) On Wes 20 cis ee oe eee, nee yc ay ee aca eee ec 1 SOL OA: Sy aes 

INSG eb. Now Beed so o5 ele eens aaa Rapes ee PHU fer ys Wee cingo cnc 

ROGAN, eS i OA A ae eae eee oe 16, 437-32 18, 008-28 
Barley— bush. bush. 

INO. ACSW Sore ys EA EN a nee 2,088-46 1, 833-16 

aD eTef0 Pa ee ire Se ait, a eR ee ee ee Care nC ee 1, 368-26 1, 250-00 

IN: Gigi Reeds Seri Se ier ee G67 24 ony eee 

Totals ces ea ee Te 4, 125-00 3, 083-16 
Flarseed— 

INO. DINE WEE oo eo 2. BP oo se OO RI is Rn ea | ee 895-50 

INO. 26 C Wisin hich ME Ne oles ie Se eee 386-04[ see 
Rejected No: 4eNswi@ ee HOGS 2G| 65 eh eee 

MT Ota ees Wchcissa Sve lhouetate soos acs ee ee 495-30 895-50 
Rye— 

INO. 2) CBW oaeiccs forse cietaso bee Ges Se ee os GPT ee 436-44 | ee ee: 
Mized Grain. .5 ioc Fosse oa pecs a ce ls ee ees |e 289,700 
SOreeningg— o.oo. odes oes oe ae ers Se eS races eo eee Ii ea ce ae 1,229, 850 
Scal pings. «6.2 soe coe bn Ms oo ee ee St Ieee ey No) eigen Lea ce 330,000 


AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS 2081 
APPENDIX No. 3 
BOARD OF GRAIN COMMISSIONERS FOR CANADA 


SrateMeNtT—Showing the Receipts and Shipments, by Grades, of each Kind of Grain at the Paterson 
Elevator at St. Boniface during the Crop Year 1920-21 


Grades Receipts Shipments 
by Rail by Rail 
Bush. Bush. 
Wheat— 

IN@s i! INGA NT eS isd dB I i AA HERS A ee ee 162, 933-00 179, 575-50 
RRO 2 INTOMGINSIN REN Oo os cE tetpthre here teratatete tare Talatataltutatetatetatotetatatetate tehateterete lets 294, 050-00 315, 218-10 
ING GANGA GY ORR RAR AS GNA ae aN A le 474, 077-10 549, 243-50 
IG ee ERS Whew Mt A SLY by AARON MLDS Yatacclatstaleteteta“alatelatelatatete’s 111,450-30 98 , 996-10 
ING De gin wi Ain eb BSE Wee Oey Mh Ey GM So el rc el ate Ge Ptr 15, 575-00 4,512-10 
ISA Be gece c che Bins ccc Oe Ano Sorkin eA Al ho Hyeoo Ole eee te 
UPN ee a ric 5 Fins wba uae see Ou eclectic cece tis 78-20 1,035-50 
ee Oe INGHMMINOTA eet une se in tcad uaeec cednie cee utes 32, 678-00 30,811-40 
TR2SP ery) ING uP) ANOS" BN Bia 9 ir erie rt At a 21, 970-40 9, 402-20 
RICIPCICGEING GENO: 6.5: te keen Mee een Meek eA Ca gs 26, 710-20 10, 583-40 
NEEIECTCCH NOME SS. | GS NENE ARCANE Ae OER CL SD Ain es Ca a as ay 6, 040-20 1, 466-40 
SIMUL OMCMNOL eee ce AR ERE ERD CNT a ER eA CRs eee dads 2 OR Sem aes, 1,091-40 
ISG Wed, ING eat IN Oren FES, RNS er Si ae errr on TOIG=40 Se os 
IPG sap lieeNOMCRNOL: 7.60 HA ReR ER Ve RRP AERA Ree ee Ln ne Le 2, 296-50 918-10 
WY (Gis Thaling INI@s8) INTO rps LS eV ash Os EA eee An Ae ae 20, 619-40 1,5€6-40 
N.G. Peace LO ee mcs 
N.G. 13, 891-30 1, 942-30 
N.G. SAbOG LO} 2: eS? REN 
INEGE 1, 571-30 541-10 
N.G. 2M PEST) SRR asi eae Sa 
N.G. Tgh. Rej. INGHSENGI NEE ee hi eat CR RAL ea anes Ane cal ee 1439-10) /:5:1:. ree see 
i Gis Thain. Sri hos By INI@ RS OAS Ae APE AAs OE Gees OO eg OOOO] Soe eee aac 
SON TLIN Pe  e et re  Ma lee e visto wisina cee 2,420-50 1, 443-00 
Iie OF IDA a as ge cee 5 AE Speer ie Spiel Mice alice hclel oielati a Atc  Oeeiner a ee RE Ran 1, 101-00 1, 843-50 
SU ness ND TIC N a oiacsnnsrusp aoe uascuanabsbdeannasecensanc 1, 193-00 1, 183-20 
SGU TAN Cle MN ree ee acre ei ROE cue Me alae gals) C5 woke 1, 052-20 1, 052-20 

BICC GAME Geert en ee ecient ye hie cel habe a Gieré.s wil on ibaa 1,200, 708-50} 1,212,429-00 

Oats— 

WIGS BOAR ESS HAGE OS BSB ASEH WE Ree AC Om a ee 191, 837-12 258, 341-06 
Wa. BONS 1 SERS SRS RAE ee Oe Ser OG ee eer 194, 415-00 168, 298-28 
Tike, IG); TSG ec laa eee ee ee ee eee ees 70, 267-22 102, 679-14 
ING, I Tegal SaaS Sees See ae eee eee eee eee aed 145,488-28] . 127,459-24 
ide HINGES CASS STS se AUS WS Gee a ee eg ee 129, 193-08 183, 411-06 
Refeciedls 7. o 5 5 CRS ae aes ee ae ene ee eee 8, 989-24 9, 531-06 
N.G. Tgh. No. 2 C.W 42, 916-06 10, 142-22 


Wi (Gio WD Fty ING: 2 Oi ES AAA OSG SAU RD etre: re cre nie sennr Maa tae eae tanya a is Ti29r 14 |) ee ay 


N.G. Tgh. No. 3 C.W 71, 917-22 13, 700-00 
WAG- Wye Nias SOARES ae OSs Ss OA Br de ee 3, 547-02 2,013-08 
INE Gouri ehixe BNO sl SHEE ae oii cco ce co cis als os ee So vie eek = 31, 441-06 31, 764-24 
(Ge TORS TOR INNS SEI Oi a re a ee ese oe 1,914-24 1, 941-06 
hY (Ge Tang INE TOES See ooh WERE Re Nk eee eee eee ae 46, 823-08 17, 742-22 
IN (Gis Dey INOS TH OEE RAS get ae SR ee ee QLOO=O0 cic eo 
IAG. TUE, ING CHL BSCR ne ek ee Ce ee ee 28, 416-06 63, 214-24 
INiAG.. Oyo, ae SSeS ee Sey a eae ne ae here eee pt ene ne mn eee 1 951-16|/0. os ese ae 
IN} (Gis THEN URNS Ao ool SSE gee Ob emer ic ase eAMee eck ee Maret tacts Soot IS el pee Renae 7, 570-20 
IS) Gh, Tai, Tevet gy bes trol es nee eG te ee 6, 657-12 2, 000-00 
NEG Cone mine se ners ie ai ee cos os Si sscicin ies cia cle fein tusuessiosaues ocouaua.s beoe 4, 117-22 

TOA eo ooo 88 6 COO e eG NGE UE OO Ge NE GEES ener Ama okemes am 979, 606-06} 1,003, 928-28 

Barley— 

Niet CAV ee eee Nel Gil sds s Cal vs ouieiake « 61, 518-46 87, 237-24 
SIN neg CVV rey eee oo usc lleva ba due e's cee ste 25, 564-38 19, 807-24 
SE Oe fe eters cs ins Gbps edie wibie ee oo 6 els siohs 26, 948-36 34, 541-32 
TEAC eS SE RO OSG S 5 BRR Se Ed ere ee a 19, 134-18 22, 233-16 
IN KGo Wee INOS OR GAN eS oae oak BOR oe a es eae 1 4008 | eee ee 
ING. Won ids 3 OLN 65 oboe eds BAUS ER a COC Ee OCI Ceres eine ae aie 9, 707-04 1,539-18 
ING. TS NIG (OAS Go 9 ORB Es is clo Se ee one ae ee Oa ere 1, 838-26 762-24 
IN| (Gz IDs INO. Gao dango 86 Bios Ge oH Be AES Ar ere ier eran nr erg pe TOUS COl ee ec ner ee 
WG Wen. Wess Lodds Seas oe eee COGS AU A OGD GUCCI sts eames a mee 1,334-18 764-28 
in (G@s Wan, IS eae a sey obec 5 dau edb bb6 66 AUB Seed eae Ue a nees sane eee ee 1, 858-16 1, 225-00 


UGK AG b4 i o's Bo sisi Oc B1S chlo 6 dee Pees pe ear ae 150, 687-44 168,111-22 . 


2082 SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
' 13-14 GEORGE V, A. 1923 — 
BOARD OF GRAIN COMMISSIONERS FOR CANADA 


Srarement—Showing the Receipts and Shipments by Grades, of each Kind of Grain at the Paterson 
Elevator at St. Boniface during the Crop Year 1920-21—Concluded. 


Grades Receipts Shipments 
by Rail by Rail 
Bush. Bush. 
Flazseed— 
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ANNUuAL Report of Handlings of Grain at Private Terminal Elevators, Winnipeg, Fort William and 
Port Arthur 
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SraTEMENT—Showing the Receipts and Shipments, by Grades, at the Private Terminal Elevator operated 


by The Anchor Elevator Company, Ltd., at Winnipeg during the Crop Year 1921-22 (Sept. Ist, 1921 


to Aug. 31st. 1922 inclusive.) 
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SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


13-14 GEORGE V, A. 1923 
BOARD OF GRAIN COMMISSIONERS FOR CANADA 


SrarEmMent—Showing the Receipts and Shipments, by Grades, at the Private Terminal Elevator operated 


by Messrs. N. M. Paterson & Co., Ltd., at St. Boniface during the Crop Year 1921-22 (Sept. Ist, 1921 
to Auzust 31st, 1922 inclusive.) : 
Grade Total Total 
Receipts Shipments 
Net Bush. Net Bush. 
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BOARD OF GRAIN COMMISSIONERS FOR CANADA 


SraTeEMENT—Showing the quantities of each kind of grain, by grades, dried at the Eastern Terminal 


Elevator Co., Ltd., ‘Richardson’ Private Terminal Elevator during the Crop Year 1920-21 
Grades Bushels, Amount, Net New Grade 
Dried of loss Bushels 
Wheat— 
N.G. Damp No. 1 Northern..... 1,024-30 93-00 931-80) Dried No. 1 Northern. 
N.G. Damp No. 2 Northern..... 23, 980-30 2,140-50} 21,839-40] Dried No. 2 Northern. 
N.G. Damp No. 3 Northern..... 49, 970-20 4,407-30|  45,562-50| No. 3 Northern. 
N.G. Damp Number 4.......... 8, 955-20 807-30 8, 147-50] Number 4. 
NEG. Damp Num bem.og 6.0534 «i. 1, 867-30 165-00 1, 702-80] Number 5. 
NEG: Damp, Number6d sas)4 1G 1,319-00 119-50 1, 199-10] Number 6. 
BEG: WDampsleed se jactnnied! (64- 1, 020-20 88-30 931-50] Feed. 
N.G. Dp. Smutty No. 3 Nor.... 466-50 40-20 426-30|Smutty No. 3 Northern. 
N.G. Tgh. Smutty Number 4... 719-40 31-50 687-50|Smutty Number 4. 
N.G. Damp Re}. No. 3. Nor. 
SpEtGat... ee ae 997-40 88-00 909-40| Rej. No. 3 Nor. Sprtd. 
N.G. Damp Rej. No. 3 Nor 
ibe, alive kes Oe Se ie eee ee 752-10 68-00 684-10]Rej. No. 3 Nor. Mix. Htd. 
N.G. Damp Cond. No. 1 Hig... 494-00 22-30 471-30)Condemned No. 1. 
N.G. Damp Cond. No. 2 Htg..... 396-30 16-10 380-20)/Condemned No. 2. 
Motel: |. <faatnetadl (ef. 91, 964-20 8,089-00}  83,875-20 
Oats— 
EGE Damp, Wo: 26. We senck.<. 2,197-02 188-28 2,008-08] No. 2 C.W. 
Ne Gre anmniNonor@rw res te oe 10, 888-18 898-18 9, 490-00| No. 3 C.W. 
N.G. Damp No. 3 C.W. Htg..... 2, 789-14 120-20 2, 668-28] No. 3 C.W. 
NEG. Damp No: 1) Feed 43 ..7 ..... 6, 639-04 570-30 GlOGS-O8IINO: 1 Heed. sc sicjcecce 4 
NG esbeh. No: 1 Heed Htg.....: 3, 896-06 173-08 3, 722-32) No. 1 Feed 
NEG: Damp Nos 2#Feed 43:.-. 25. 3, 573-28 306-26 3, 267-02| No. 2 Feed 
N.G. Tgh. No. 2 Feed Htg...... 5, 242-02 223-28 5, 018-08] No. 2 Feed. 
NEG: Deh. Re}. Mix. Htd'y... Ss... 1, 876-16 85-30 1, 790-20] Rej. Mix. Htd. 
Motels i. ine eae. 36, 602-22 2, 568-18 34, 034-04 
Barley— : 
N.G. Tgh. No. 4 C.W. Htg 1, 713-36 74-38 1, 638-46] No. 4 C.W. 
REGe Damp, Weeds %.8¢ 2... ....- 3, 432-34 296-22 3, 136-12] Feed. 
MEGA Goh: weed Htr sy ies. |. 1, 146-42 50-10 1, 096-32| Feed. 
N. iG. aie Riej Mix. Hitd? and 
Pie Pie OI coe 918-26 41-42 876-32] Rej. Mix. Htd. 
N. va ae Cond. Htd. and Htg. 593-46 56-02 537-44|Cond. Htd. 
sLotale sea o8 Fee es. 7, 805-40 519-18 7, 286-22 
Flazrseed— 
NEG Damp No; NEWEG......... 3, 432-22 369-16 3, 063-06] No. 1 N.W.C. 
ING. mom. No: 2 CiWe tig. 4... 419-17 19-46 399-27|No. 2 C.W. 
NEG" Damn: No.2 CW... 71-05 7-18 63-43] No. 2 C.W. 
NEG. eh. No, 3: CWe Ate... .. 620-05 30-50 589-11] No. 3 C.W. 
N. Ne Tgh. Rej. No. 2 C.W. Htd. 
ee a. eo eee 472-18 32-18 440-00) Rej. No. 2 C.W. Mix. Htd. 
N. C. a Rej. Mix. Htd. and 
3 ee Re ee ee See 12-33 30 12-03] Rej. Mix. Htd. 
N. a ae Rej. Htg.. 47-38 2-48 44-46] Rejected. 
“Poy cen oe ee eee a eee 5, 075-26 463-02 4,612-24 
Lbs. Dried. Lbs. Net Lbs. 
Mized Grain— 
N.G. Tgh. Rej. No. 3 Mix. Htd. : 
auavel 15 (iter. Si heey ieee sa Se ee 12, 200 520 11,680|No. 3 Mix. Htd. 
INEGs Daman No. 4: 2.4... 41,390 3,560 37,830] No. 4. 
Oty de Fe Re ici + 53, 590 4,080 49,510 
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BOARD OF GRAIN COMMISSIONERS FOR CANADA 


Sratement—Showing the quantities of each kind of grain, by Grades, dried at the Saskatchewan Co- 
operative Private Terminal Elevator Number 2) during the Crop Year 1920-21 


Grades Bushels Amount Net New Grade 
Dried of loss Bushels 
Wheat— 
N.G. Damp No. 2 Northern..... 37, 008-10 2,572-00} 34,436~-10|Dried No. 2 Northern. 
N.G. Tgh. No. 3 Northern...... 26, 057-40 1,723-10| 24,334-30|No. 3 Northern. 
N.G. Damp No. 3 Northern.. 24, 481-20 1,925-50) 22,555~-30|No. 3 Northern. 
N.G. Tgh. Number 4.. Fasae 8, 589-00 280-00 8, 309-00} Number 4. 
N.G. Damp Number miu 0G: 7, 728-50 613-20 7, 115-30) Number 4. 
N.G. Damp Number su 2 295-40 25-10 270-30} Number 5. 
N.G. Damp Rej. No. 3 Nor..... 1, 036-20 72-30 963-50) Rejected No. 3 Nor. 
N.G. Damp Rej. No. 4.. 1, 166-10 93-20 1, 072-50] Rejected No. 4. 
N.G. Damp Rej. No. 3. Nor. 
Sprig: cae ee eee 3, 052-50 228-10 2,82440|Rej. No. 3 Nor. Sprtd. 
Total 109, 416-00 7,533-30| 101,882-30 
Oats— . 
N.G: Teh...No.2 Peediiio ois: 2,052-32 97-22 1,955-10| No. 2 Feed. 
N-G. Damp) Now2 Heede..-: 5, 625-20 530-20 5, 095-00) No. 2 Feed. 
IN Geet oh. Rejre cc ee cee 824-14 37-02 787-12| Rejected. 
otal (3 ew ge Be 8, 502-32 665-10 7, 837-22 
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BOARD OF GRAIN COMMISSIONERS FOR CANADA 


Terminal Elevator during the Crop Year 1920-21 


SrateEMENT—Showing the quantities of each kind of grain, by grades, dried at the Thunder Bay Private 


Grades Bushels Amount Net New Grade 
Dried of Loss Bushels 
Wheat— 
N.G. Damp No. 1 Northern..... 1, 070-50 88-50 982-00} Dried No. 1 Northern. 
N.G. Damp No. 2 Northern..... 19, 196-30 1,558-40} 17,637-50]Dried No. 2 Northern. 
N.G. Damp No. 3 Northern..... 67, 617-00 5,431-10| 62,185-50|No. 3 Northern. 
NEG: Dich. Noss. Nor: Hiterigit: 1, 635-10 76-10 1, 559-00] No. 3 Northern. 
NEG: DampiNo.3-Nor...... i+: 1,535-40 122-50 1, 412-50] No. 3 Northern. 
NG: Damp; Number 43/27. 484 20, 574-20 1,638-50} 18,935-30)} Number 4. 
N.G. Damp Number 4 Htg...... 18-40. 1-20 17-20] Number 4. 
N.GzeDampiNumber 5......1... 3, 824-00 319-20 3, 504-40] Number 5. 
N.G. Damp Rej. 1° Mix. sans and 
Cravely Sa ace mek 2 Asbbel 758-00 56-50) 701-10] Rej. No. 1 Nor. Mix. Sans and 
Gravel. 
N.G. Tgh. Rej. No. 2 Nor. Htd. 

Oil lek: 92 5 Se Sys Bee Mirena te 366-00 14-00 352-00] Rej. No. 2 Nor. Htd. 
N.G. Damp Rejected No. 3 Nor. 260-20 21-50 238-30] Rejected No. 3 Nor. 
N.G. Tgh. Rej. No. 3 Nor. Htd. 

Eljsvol 18 irene ne ieee Se sh 6 iY | 1, 743-20 78-40) 1, 664-40] Rej. No. 3 Nor. Htd. 
N.G. Damp Rej. No. 3 Nor. 

S'O1F1(0 | AR apenas | N@D I gg NR | 4, 677-50 379-50 4, 298-00] Rej. No. 3 Nor. Sprtd. 
N.G. Damp Rej. No. 4 Sprdt... 230-30 17-380 213-00) Rej. No. 4 Sprtd. 

N. ae tee Rej. No. 4 Htd. and 

Ree. epee Le eee Oe 596-10 48-00 548-10] Rej. No. 4 Htd. 
N. io teh. Cond. No. 1 Htd. and 

Mo. diese DOR IADHO ILE. 2, 624-30 217-40 2,406-50|Cond. No. 1 Htd. 
N. ue Tah. Cond. No. 2 Mix. Htd 

and: Higees i neal... Mzel Tihs. 1, 200-10: 59-00 1,141-10}Cond. No. 2 Htd. 

N.G. Tah. Cond. No. 2 Htg. Hot 156-30 7-00 149-30]Cond. No. 2 Htd. 
Totals. .$ esc)... . poerf-1285,085-30, 10,137-30] 117,948-00 
Oats— 
NEGeleh: No: 2'C.W.....:.'... 10, 000-00 300-00 9, 700-00] No. 2 C.W. 
N.G. Damp No. 2 C.W.. 12,774-24 1, 049-32 11, 724-26] No. 2 C.W. 
N.G. Damp No. 2 C.W. Hg... 7, 317-02 526-16 6, 790-20) No. 2 C.W. 
N.G. Tgh. No. 3 C.W. Bite: 14, 757-22 668-28] 14, 088-28]No. 2 C.W. 
N.G. Damp No. 3 C.W.. ab 24, 521-16 2, 007-02 22,514-14|No. 3 C.W. 
INEGS Teh. No. 3 ClW:... ee.) .:. 41, 950-00 1,250-00} 40,700-00)No. 3 C.W. 
NeGe leh os C.W. Hte...... 19, 300-10 871-06] 18,429-04)No. 3 C.W. 
N.G. Damp Ex. No. 1 Feed..... 3, 645-20 297-22 3, 347-32}Ex. No. 1 Feed 
N.G. Damp Ex. No. 1 Feed Htg. 2, 070-20 166-26 1, 903-28}Ex. No. 1 Feed 
N.G. Tgh. Ex. No. 1 Feed Htg.. 6, 020-00 266-26 5, 753-08|Ex. No. 1 Feed 
NEG. Debs Now! Heed: 2.22. . ax: 28, 480-10 953-28 27, 526-16|No. 1 Feed. 
N.G. Tgh. No. 1 Feed Htg.. 10, 992-32 493-18 10, 499-14] No. 1 Feed 
NEG? Damp Noli heeds: &.. 2 i: 14, 199-14 1, 157-12 13, 042-02|No. 1 Feed 
NEG = eh. No: 2 Weeden. ......: 20, 000-00 600-00} 19,400-00)No. 2 Feed 
NEG: ish! tos? Heed tg... ..... 8, 301-16 362-02 7, 939-14| No. 2 Feed 
NEG. Damp Nowe Heed. 9 .... 15, 420-20 1,265-28)  14,154-26)No. 2 Feed 
NeGaDamp Rejected.......-.... 5, 500-00 445-30 5, 054-04] Rejected. 
N.G. Damp Re}. Mix. Htd...... 2; 720-30 219-14) 2. 501-16/Rej. Htd. 
N.G. Tgh. Rej. Htd. and Htg...| 11,850-10 535-20| 11,314-24|Rej. Htd. 
N.G. Damp Rej. Htd. and Htg.. 3, 957-12 333-28 Be 623-18] Rej. Htd. 
N.G. Damp Cond. Htd. and Htg. 1, 767-22 139-04 1, 628-18|Cond. Htd. 
N.G. Tgh. Cond. Htd.. 1, 303-28 63-08 1,240-20 Cond. Htd. 
N.G. Tgh. Cond. Htd. and Htg. 1, 804-24 81-06 1, 723-18]Cond. Htd. 
Total..................| 268,656-26| 14,055-16} 254, 601-10 
Barley— 
NAGE Dampgio: 3 ©.W 2.54) 42: 1, 563-26 129-38 1, 433-36)Dried No. 3 C.W. 
INEGE eh No: 3.C Weis esse). 8, 342-34 429-40 7,912-42|Dried No. 3 C.W. 
NEG. amp No: 4 Caw. 0525. 2, 908-46 235-00 2,673-46|Dried No. 4 C.W. 
ING CRohesNo. 4 C.W. ook: . 31, 787-40 1,391-40} 30,396-00|Dried No. 4 C.W. 
N.G. Damp No. 4 C.W. Hig. 484-28 40-10 444-18) Dried No. 4C.W. 
INCG)., Deh, Now Caw), Hite. -... 5, 066-02 217-24 4, 848-26| Dried No. 4 C.W. 
IN-G. Damp Rejlitges... 5... 3: . 1, 508-16 125-10 1, 383-06] Rejected. 
N.G. Tgh. Bescetedis ae ae 697-14 54-18 642-44] Rejected. 
N.G. Tgh. Rejected Ht... eee 939-28 42-14 897-14) Rejected. 
N.G. Tgh. Rejected Htd.. 761-22 34-08 727-14|Rej. Htd 
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Sratrement—Showing the quantities of each kind of grain, by grades, dried at the Thunder Bay Private 
Terminal Elevator during the Crop Year 1920-21—Con. 


Grades Bushels Amount Net New Grade 
Dried of Loss Bushels 
Barley—Concluded. ; 
N.G. Tgh. Rej. Htd. and Htg.. . 299-08 13-26 285-30] Rej. Htd. 
N.G. Damp Rej. Htd. and Htg.. 2, 246-12 162-34 2, 083-26] Rej. Htd. 
NG. TehitiPeed 2.070 Carat 1, 831-12 144-38 1, 686-22|Feed. 
NiEGs Damp Heading, 5 ovine: 6, 738-26 552-34 6, 185-40] Feed. 
N.G. Tgh. Feed Hig............ 1, 679-18 75-20| 1, 603-46|Feed. 
Total: . 28a Gs ae 66, 854-44 3, 649-18 63, 205-26 
Flaxseed— 
NAGE alichwiNomuNewe@.ce see: 6, 124-49 266-36 5, 858-13]No. 1 N.W.C. 
DamipsNoz il. NOW: Cite. .cis eee 2, 173-40 179-52 1, 998-44] No. 1 N.W.C. 
N.G. Tgh. No. 1 N.W.C. Htg 4, 481-08 199-26 4, 281-38] No. 1 N.W.C. 
NEG eh. Nose Newec: Hid. 
and Eltpet, 2004 8s tees 2, 834-54 138-42 2,696-12| No. 1 N.W.C. Htd. 
N.G. Tgh. Rej. No. 1 N.W.C. 
arid tees ea ee eo maa: 996-00 84-04 911-52|Rej. No. 1 N.W.C. Htd 
N'G. LehiiNow2iC Wire. a) 1, 447-27 70-20 1,377-07| No. 2.C.W. 
N.G. Teh. No. 2C.W. Htg...... 3, 809-26 202-16}  3.607-10}No. 2C.W. 
N.G: Bebe Noe2' CW iitea 169-22 6-48 162-30] No. 2. C.W. 
N.G, Teh. NovsiCsWwie. ieee 8, 169-16 133-10 3, 036-06] No. 3 C.W. 
N.G. Damp No. 3 C.W.. : 509-40 33-24 476-16| No. 3 C.W. 
N.G. Tgh. No. 3 C.W. Htg... 1,171-34 52-08 1, 119-26] No. 3 C.W. 
NEG eh. Cond: Hite. eae 763-24 32-24 731-00|Condemned Htd. 
N.G. Damp Cond. Htdbag ae 164-42 13-10 151-32|Condemned Htd. 
Rek. Htd. and ce, Mix. Bro- 
ken Wheat.. 33-20 2-30 30-46] Flax. Broken Wheat. 
Totals. fs see 27, 849-10 1,415-14 26, 433-52 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
Mized Grain— 
N:G. Damp! No: 2452-5 sates: 69, 270 5,610 63,660} No. 2. 
N:G. Tgh. No. 3..0..42:2 Oye 830 30 800] No. 3. 
Total: ; 2.35 Of 70,100 5,640 64, 460 
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BOARD OF GRAIN COMMISSIONERS FOR CANADA 


STaTEMENT—Showing the quantities of each kind of grain, by grades, dried at the Eastern Terminal Ele- 


ator Co. Ltd. ‘‘Richardson’’ Private Terminal elevator during the Crop Year 1921-22 


Bushels, Amount Net 
Grade Dried of Loss Bushels New Grade 
Wheat— 
NEG..Dp:No;.2 Northern... .-. 2,137-20 187-50 1, 949-20] Dried No. 2 Northern. 
NEG? Dp. No: 3) Northern. .f. ~ . 28, 858-50 2,581-10| 26,277-40!| No. 3 Northern. 
INR Gr nN OAS aA. etal iho 14, 800-00 1, 298-20) 13,581-40} Number 4. 
NIGE DD prcNos dies Wee: 2 ee 896-00 86-40 809-20] Number 5. 
NEG SD pyNOmG. | seri... 1, 222-10 104-50, 1, 117-20] Number 6. 
NeGriaichs Now6 Elta es nesgis. 362-20 15-30 346-50] Number 6. 
N.G. Dp. Smty. No. 3 Northern 1, 124-40 103-50 1,020-50]/Smty. No. 3 Northern. 
NEG Dp Reino: 4ariiedk. 958-20 84-10 874-10] Rej. Number4. 
N.G. Dp. Rej. No. 3 Nor. Sprtd 7, 107-20 645-00 6, 462-20} Rej. No. 3 Nor. Sprtd. 
NiGe Teh. Rey. -.Noz pf SiepNon: 

SPReOo ring Melhores Bh 893-40 78-10 815-30] Rej. No. 3 Nor. Sprtd. 
N.G. Dp. Rej. Number 4 Sprt 2, 993-20 266-10, 2,727-10| Re}. Number 4 Sprtd. 
N.G. Dp. Rej. Number 4 Sprtd. 

yx. Ente tos 1, 063-00 93-20 969+10| Rej. No. 4 Sprt Rej. Mix. Htd 
N.G. Tgh. Rej. Number 5 Htd. 

and Htg.. 540-40 24-30 516-10] Rej. Number 5 Htd. 
N.G. Dp. Rej. ‘Feed. Mix. Htd.. 300-00 26-10 273-50] Re}. Feed. Mix. Htd. 
N.G. Dp. Condemned No. 1 

Hee Pai Dak na 8 ari, . 1, 067-00 91-30 975-30|Condemned No. 1. 

N. or “teh. Cond. No. 1 Htd. and 
ER Oa epee ee 404-10 17-30 386-40] Condemned No. 1 Htd. 
N. % 2D Condemned No. 2.. 21-20 1-40 19-40|Condemned No. 2. 
thotaleacd.:. 64, 830-00 5, 706-20 59, 123-40 
Oats— 
N.G. Damp. No. 2 C.W 1, 764-04 152--22 1,611-16] No. 2 C.W. 
N.G. Damp. No. 3 C.W 28, 001-16 2,439-14 25, 562-02] No. 3 C.W. 
INEGs eh Nowe. Woo. 62 5, 310-00 462-22 4, 847-12] No. 3 C.W. 
N.G. Tgh. No. 3 C.W. Mix. Htg. 2,797-12 124-04 2,673-08| No. 3 C.W. 
N.G. Damp Nov Heedis 3.) 6, 912-22 606-16 GFa06—0G| Now! Meedk | serene). 2. 
NEG: DampryNomw Heed. ........ 16, 536-26 1, 442-32 15, 093-28] No. 2 Feed. 
N.G. Tgh. Rej. Htd. and Htg.. 3, 677-02 155-10 3, 521-26] Rej. Htd. 
PRO ball Ps 27: ONE sO: 64, 999-14 5, 383-18 59, 615-30 
Barley— 
N.G.Damp No. 3 C.W.. ces 2, 715-40 245-00 _2,470-40| Dried No. 3 C.W. 
N.G.Tgh. No. 4 C.W. Hte... Be ee 1, 404-08 62-04 1,342-04| No. 4 C.W. 
NEG Damp No: £C.W. 0... 6, 074-38 532 -34 5, 542-04] Dried No. 4 C.W. 
N.G. Damp Rej. No.4 C.W... 
DGG G oe ee aso o 1,818-06 162-34 1, 655-20] Rej. No. 4 C.W. Sprt. 
NeGaDamps Hey 6s. cis. ch 1,325—40 116-22 1, 209-18] Rejected. 
N. a ae Rej. Mix. Htd. and 
HHO RS oe ee eo ee eee 938-46 82-04 856-42] Rej. Htd. 
N. ics Tah. No. 3 C.W. Mix. Htg. 56-22 446 51-24] No. 3 C.W. 
otal: 34508 seek 14, 334-08 1, 206-00 13, 128-00 
Flarseed— 
N.G. Damp Condemned Htd.... 510-18 50-20 459-54|Condemned Hid. 
Rue— 
N.G:. Damp, No: 2.C.W. Htg-.... 518-02, 47-28) 470-30] No. 2 C.W. 
N.G. Tgh. No. 2 C.W. Mix. Hite, 1, 484-46 68-12 1,416-34] No. 3 C.W. 
N.G. Tgh. Rej. Mix. Htg.. 1, 263-32 110-30 1, 153-02] Rejected. 
N.G. Damp Rej. No. 2 C. W.. 13-02 1-14 11-44] Re}. No. 2 C.W. 
N. — cas Rej. No. 2 C:W. Mix. : 
AOS Rta eee aces ere 238-34 1540 222-50] Rej. No. 2 C.W. Mix. Htd. 
Total 3, 518-04 243-12 3, 27448 
i Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
Mized Grain— 
iNEG Damp Number bos. : 5205. 75,680 6,670 69,010) Number 1. 
N.G. Tgh. Number 3 Htg...... 44,090 3, 790 40,300) Number 3. 
NG. Damp Number 4: ..2....2: 128,760 11, 720 117,040) Number 4. 
N.G. Damp Rej. Number 3 Mix. 
FETE ANU weno: ee oe as 1: 9,930 860 9,070) Rej. Number 3 Mix. Htd. 
Ota ee eam Noe our ee 258, 460 23,040 235, 420 
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BOARD OF GRAIN COMMISSIONERS FOR CANADA 


SrateMENT—Showing the quantities of each kind of grain, by grades, dried at the Saskatchewan Co- 
operative Private Terminal Elevator (Number 2) during the Crop Year 1921-22 


Grade Bushels, Amount Net New Grade 
Dried of Loss Bushels 
Wheat— 
N.G. Damp No. 2 Northern..... 1,380-00 110-20 1, 269-40] Dried No. 2 Northern. 
N.G. Damp No. 3 Northern..... 2, 518-00 219-30 2,298-30| No. 3 Northern. 
ARO pal: sah het Ones Dee 3, 898-00 329-50) 3, 568-10 
Oats— 
N.G/Damp No! 3 CW ie 4,074-14 295-10 3,779-04| No. 3 C.W. 
N.G. Damp No, 1 Feed....:... 3, 600-30 312-32 3, 287-32] No. 1 Feed. 
Potala 2 Ee ve ea es 7, 675-10 608-08 
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AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS 


. BOARD OF GRAIN COMMISSIONERS FOR CANADA 


SraTEMENT—Showing the quantities of each kind of grain, by Grades, dried at the Thunder Bay Privat 
Terminal Elevator, during the Crop Year 1921-1922 


Grade Bushels, Amount Net New Grade 
Dried of Loss Bushels 
Wheat— 
N.G. Damp Re}. No. 3 Northern 1,034--10 86-50 947-20] Rejected No. 3 Nor. 
NEG p. No. 2) Northern. ...... 3, 142-00 268-30) 2,873-30| Dried No. 2 Northern. 
NEG@tieh= No: 2) Northem...... 1, 195-20 56-50 1, 138-30] No. 2 Northern. 
N.G. oe INo: 32 Northern..." 14, 43440 1, 197-10 13, 237-30] No: 3 Northern. 
N.G. Tgh. No. 3 Northern...... 1, 001-50 47-40 954-10] No. 3 Northern. 
N.G. Dp. INIGic 2h, GO eet 22, 527-40 1,908-10] 20,619-30}] Number 4. 
N.G. Tigh: Number 4 Htg....... 1, 584-30 71-20 1, 513-10] Number 4. 
INEGSDp: Naumber’5....... .. £655. 7,517-40 630-50) 6, 886-50) Number 5. 
N.G. Dp. Number 6. 2, 325-00 195-20 2,129-40] Number 6. 
N.G. Dp. Rej. No.3 Northern 
Sprtd.. 14, 568-40 1, 238-10 13, 330-30] Rej. No. 3 Nor. Sprtd. 
N.G. Teh. ‘Rej. No.3 Nor. ‘Sprtd. 
iho ee Fe 2,541-30 114-20 2,427-10) Rej. No. 3 Nor. Sprtd. 
NG. Binh: Rej. Number 4... 3,971-40 331-20 3, 640-20] Rej. Number 4. 
N.G. Dp. Rej. Number 4 Sprtd. 1, 652-30 113-30 1,539-00] Re}. Number 4 Sprtd. 
N.G: Teh. Bele No.4 oo al : 
Mix. Htd.. 1, 122-50 94-20 1, 028-30 Rel, Ne 4 Sprtd. Rej. Mix 
td. 
INE ou a. Re}. No. 6 Htd. and 
IS OS ee eee 282-50 13-50 269-00) Rej. No. 6 Htd. 
N. a Dp. Cond. No. 2 AL a 253-10 21-40 231-30]|Condemned No. 2. 
NEG- Dah Cond. No. 2: Htg... 567-40 24-40 543-00]Condemned No. 2. 
N.G. Teh. Rej. No. 3 Nor. Htd. 
ANG WEGeeiey ee 280-10 12-40 267-30] Rej. No. 3 Nor. Htd. 
Motaliee: es. aes. 80, 003-50 6, 427-10 73, 576-40 
Oats— 
NEG Damp ano. 2 CW... 0... 6, 006-26 504-24 5, 502-02] Dried No. 2 C.W. 
NEG] Damp No: 3'C.W....:- : 95, 760-30 7, 906-14 87, 854-14] No. 3 C.W. 
NEG Moh No: 3.C.W. Htg..... 3, 776-26 169-04 3, 607-22] No. 3 C.W. 
N.G. Damp No. 1 Feed.. ie 38, 476-06 3,228-08| 35, 247-32)No. 1 Feed. 
N.G. Damp No. 2 Feed Htg... 3, 607-22 305-10 3,302-12) No. 2 Feed. 
NEGe woh No.2) Heed Hig =. 1, 770-20 77-32 1, 692-22] No. 2 Feed. 
NEG. Damp No: 2 Feed.......... 35, 469-14 3,004-24 32,464-24)No. 2 Feed. 
N.G. Tgh. com Mix. Htd. and 
16 ita es eo jl waalt at gem ial 6, 011-06 268-20) 5, 742-20] Rej. Mix. Htd. 
Total 190, 879-14 15,465-00} 175,414-14 
Barley— 
NEG DampeNo: 3i@aW 35.2 2, 549-38 214-08 2,335-30] Dried No. 3 C.W. 
N.G. Damp No. 4 C.W.. ; 12, 200-30 1,018-18] 11,182-12/Dried No. 4 C.W. 
N.G. DampRejected......... 7, 185-40 596-32 6, 589-08} Rejected. 
N.G. eae Barley and Wild - : 
Oats.. 819-38 68-46 750-40) Barley and Wild Oats 
ARO Ly see Rie ee 3 22, 756-02 1,898-08 20, 857-42 
Flarseed— 
IN; GS Damp Now: CeW <2) 42: 110-24 9-14 101-10] No. 2 C.W. 
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INDEX 
“ACCOUNTING , AMENDMENT 
oer systems—Mr. Leitch, 91, 139; Mr. Agenda, to—Page 7. 
rant, 362 to 364, 383 to 392; Mr. Wil- es a 
liams, 821 to 823; Mr. Hamilton, 1017; APPLES. See under “ Fruit. 
Mr. Newman, 1586 to 1634; Mr. Fair- 
bairn, 1652. See also “Ontario Agri- | ASSESSMENT : 
cultural College,” “ Rural Credits.” Tax—Mr. Edwards, 433, 434; Mr. Reid, 
658. 
ADVERTISING 
Farm produce, helps sale of—Mr. Barton, | ASSOCIATIONS 


122; Mr. Hughes, 553, 554. See also 
“ Relative Prices.” 


AGENDA 


Amended—Page 7. 
Marketing—Pages 8, 421. 
Production—Pages 6, 421. 
Proposed—Page 1. 

Relative Prices—Pages 7, 421. 
Rural Credits—Pages 7, 421, 422. 
Subjects suggested—Page 6. 


AGREEMENTS 


Shipping, as to rates—Mr. Curry, 143 to 
150; Mr. Nicoll, 156, 157; Mr. Doherty, 
162 to 164; Mr. Cunningham, 165 to 
167, 183 to 205, 209, 214, 215, 223. See 
also “ Combines,” also ‘ Conferences’ un- 
der “Shipping.” 


AGRICULTURE 5; 

Aid to—See “ Government”. 

Basie Industry—Mr. Grant, 396, 397; Mr. 
Imrie, 1431. 

Cattle, beef, needed in Canada—Mr. Mc- 
Lean, 227, 228. 

Conditions of—Page 4, Mr. Deachman, 
914. 

Education—Mrs. McNaughton, 428 to 430; 
Mr. Edwards, 437; Mr. Toupin, 457; 
Mr. Ste. Marie, 623 to 625; Mr. Gagne, 
1046, 1047; Mr. Hamilton, 1062. 

Farming—See special heading. 

Legislation re—Mr. Leitch, 139, 140, 516. 

Mixed farming advocated—Mr. Leitch, 
134; Mr. Hamilton, 1634, 1035. See also 
“ Government ”’. 

Remedies for present condition—Page 6. 


AGRICULTURAL 


Implements, ocean rate on—Mr. Cunning- 
ham, 198 to 200. 

Organizations, notified 
meetings—Page 12. 

Societies in Saskatchewan—Mr. Williams, 
817, 828, 832, 840, 841. 

Survey—See special heading “Surveys.” 


ALBERTA 
Mixed farming in—Mr. Imrie, 1444. 
3—aAA 1 


of Committee 


Combines—See special heading. 

Conferences—See special heading. 

Live Stock—Mr. King, 966. 

Millers’, Flour—Mr. Cornell, 172; 
Watts, 269, 278, 279, 288. 

Single Tax—Pages 422, 423. 


AUSTRALIA 
Competition in dairy products—Mr. 
Leitch, 135, Mr. Ruddick, 1580. 
Embargo on fruit—Mr. Bulman, 59, 60. 
Market for fruit—Mr. Taylor, 52; Mr. 
Bulman, 55, 60. 
Ocean rates to—Mr. Thompson, 292. 


AUTOMOBILES 
Farms, on—Mr. Grant, 394; Mrs. Mc- 
Naughton, 424; Mr. Edwards, 440; Mr. 
Hamilton, 1024, 1032, 1033; Mr. Bow- 


Mr. 


man, 1119. 
BACON. See “ Hogs” under “ Live Stock.” 
BANKS 


Capital provided for marketing by—Mr. 
Jackman, 706, 707. 
Reports on Western 

Deachman, 914. 
Rural Credits—See special heading. 


BARLEY. See under “ Grain.” 


BARR SHIPPING CO. 


Ocean rates—Mr. Cornell, 178; Mr. Watts, 
Peay 


BASIC INDUSTRIES 


Agriculture one of—Mr. Grant, 396, 397; 
Mr. Imrie, 1481. 

Canadian—Mr. Leitch, 535, 536. 

Products, transportation rates for—Mr. 
Bulman, 56, 58, 60, 61; Mr. Leitch, 126; 
Mr. Watts, 270, 276; Mr. Thompson, 
295; Mr. Watts, 298; Mr. Edwards, 442, 
443; Mr. Cumming, 477; Mr. Leitch, 
514, 515; Mr. McMaster, 921; Mr. 
Swanson, 1449. 


BEEF. See heading under “Cattle” under 
“Live Stock.” 


conditions—Mr. 
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BEEF CATTLE. See heading under “Live 


Stock.” 


BOARD 
Canadian Wheat—Mr. Watts, 211, 271; 
Mr. Edwards, 445; Mr. Sly, 761; Mr. 
Hamilton, 1061; Mr. Imrie, 14385; Mr. 
Swanson, 1470. 


BOTTLES 
Milk—Mr. Leitch, 182; Mr. Sissons, 492; 
Mr. Henry, 544, 548, 549; Mr. Hughes, 
D5O2.000, son ons. 


BREEDING 

Cattle, Beef—Mr. McLean, 234, 236, 237; 
Mr. Spence, 809; Mr. Williams, 835, 
836, 845, 846. 

Cattle, Dairy—Mr. Barton, 106, 113 to 
118; Mr. Leitch, 1389; Mr. Toupin, 455, 
457; Mr. Cumming, 474, 475; Mr. 
Leitch, 538, 539; Mr. Ste. Marie, 622, 
623. 

Hogs—Mr. 
809. 

Horses-——-Mr. Williams, 834 to 836. 

Live Stock, generally—Mr. Leitch, 101, 
102, 189; Mr. Toupin, 455; Mr. Stone- 
house, 600; Mr. Williams, 833, 834. 


BREEDS 
Cattle, of dairy—Mr. Toupin, 461, 462; 
Mr. Spence, 809; Mr. Williams, 836, 

837. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 

Apples—Mr. Taylor, 46, 47; Mr. Bulman, 
54. 

Co-operative organizations—Mr. ‘Taylor, 
41: Mr. Bulman, 54, 55; Mr. Mac- 
Intosh, 1800; Exhibit No. 2, pages 
1836 to 1842. 

Fruit growers «assisted by experimental 
farms—Mr. Taylor, 48. 

Fruit Industry—Mr. Taylor, 37; Sissons, 
499, 500. 

Fruit production costs—Mr. Taylor, 45, 
47; Mr. Bulman, 58. Exhibit No. 200, 
pages 1888 to 1913. 

Grain, demand for—Mr. Bulman, 68. 

Hay, demand for—Mr. Bulman, 63. 

Trrigation—Mr. Taylor, 47; Mr. Bulman, 
58, 60. 

Meats, demand for—Mr. Bulman, 63. 

Orchard pests—Mr. Taylor, 48 to 50; Mr. 
Bulman 56, 59. 

Strawberries, consigned from—Mr. Tay- 
lor, 40. 

Taxes—Mr. Bulman, 67, 70. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA ACT 


Interecolonial Railway, guaranteed by— 
Mr. Cumming, 477, 478. 


BROKERS 
Cattle—Page 11; Mr. Campbell, 65, 66, 
71, 72, 74, 79, 80, 84; Mr. Curry, 144, 


McLean, 241; Mr. Spence, 


BROKERS—Con. 
150 to 152, 170, 171; Mr. Cunningham, 
202, 204, 205, 207, 208; Mr. Motherwell, 
328; Mr. Light, 338; Mr. Munro, 373. 

Grain—Mr. Cunningham, 195, 196; Mr. 
Watts, 279. 

Shipping—Mr. Curry, 150 to 152, 170, 
171; Mr. Comell, 178, 174; Mr. Cun- 
ningham, 204, 205, 207, 208, 224; Mr. 
Ledingham, 263, 269; Mr. Watts, 275; 
Mr. Motherwell, 328; Mr. Light, 338. 

Shipping, intimidation of—Mr. Chase, 316. 


BUILDINGS. See under “ Farm.” 


BULLETINS 
Cheese—Mr. Leitch, 137. 
Cost of production—Mr. Taylor, 46; Mr. 
Geitch,! 93) 13% 


BUTTER. See under ‘Dairy Cattle’ under 
“Live Stock.” 


CALIFORNIA 
Farmers’ vacations in—Mr. Grant, 304, 
405. 


CALVES. See under ‘Beef Cattle’ and 
‘Dairy Cattle’ under “ Live Stock.” 


CANADA 

Bacon, Price of, in—Mr. McLean, 227, 
244 to 246; Mr. Thompson, 292. 

Cattle, Beef, facilities for handling, in— 
Mr. Somerville, 1545 to 1549. 

Cattle, Beef, must be exported from— 
Mr. McLean, 227, 228. : 

Cattle, movement from West to East, in 
—Mr. Arkell, 32 to 35; Mr. Barton, 
107, 110; Mr. McLean, 233; Mr. Light, 
329, 334, 335. 

Cattle, number in—Mr. Hamilton, 1011. 

Emigration from—Mr. Bulman, 57; Mr. 
Fortier, 567, 569, 570; Mr. Deachman, 
913, 914; Mr. Pirie, 948, 949; Mr. 
Gagne, 1048. 

Government—See special heading. 

Hogs in—Mr. Hamilton, 1011, 1034. 

Horses in—Mr. Hamilton, 1011. 

Japan, immigration from—Mr. Bulman, 
59. 

Market—See special heading. 

National Dairy Council of—Mr. Stone- 
house, 591, 596, 597. 

Ports of Departure for cattle from—Mr. 
Grisdale, 22; Mr. Campbell, 70, 74, 
75, W1, (8; Mr. Gury. doze lbowmlode 
Mr. Somerville, 1546 to 1550. 

Sheep in—Mr. Hamilton, 1011, 1034. 

Steamship Lines, Ltd—Mr. Campbell, 
73, 85; Mr. Curry, 143, 144, 149, 150; 
Mr. Doherty, 161 to 165; Mr. Cunning- 
ham, 189, 190; Mr. Ledingham, 266; 
Mr. Doherty, 542. 


CANADIAN 


Agriculture needs beef cattle—Mr. Mc- 
Lean, 227, 228. 


INDEX 3 
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CANADIAN—Con. % 

Agricultural conditions contrasted with 
United States—Mr. Deachman, 914. 

Basic industries—Mr. Grant, 396, 397; 
Mr. Leitch, 535, 536; Mr. Imrie, 1431. 

Buyers of beef cattle—Mr, Campbell, 75. 

Combines—See special heading. 

Council of Agriculture—Mrs. McNaugh- 
ton, 424, 481; Mr. Ward, 627. 

Government—See special heading. 

Government Mercantile Marine—Mr. 
Campbell, 72, 73, 79, 85; Mr. Cunning- 
ham, 165 to 170, 178, 179, 183 to 226; 
Mr. Ledingham, 263; Mr. Watts, 270, 
272, 277; Mr. Thompson, 291, 292; Mr. 
Chase, 313; Mr. Motherwell, 328; Mr. 
Hamilton, 1060 ; Mr. Hatfield, 1412: Mr. 
Somerville, 1550. 

Homestead policy—Mr. Spence, 797. 

Irish cattle compared with—Mr. Grisdale, 
26. 

Market—See special heading. 

Marketing system—Mr. Taylor, 47, 48; 
Mr. Curry, 145; Mr. Scripture, 301 to 


305; Mr. Grant, 408, 410, 411; Mr. 
Sissons, poe 502: 
Pacific Steamship Lines—Mr. Campbell, 


83, 85; Mr. Curry, 143, 149, 150; Mr. 
Cunningham, 190, 193, 194, 225; Mr. 
Ledingham, 261, 262, 266; Mr. Hatfield, 
1413; Mr. Estey, 1422. 

Ports, shipping from—Mr. Grisdale, 22; 
Mr. Curry, 144 to 147; Mr. Nicoll, 160; 
Mr. Cunningham, 168, 185, 187, 191, 
192, 198, 200, 201, 204, 205, 225; Mr. 
Ledingham, 261, 262, 266; Mr. Thomp- 
son, 296, 297; Mr. Scripture, 301; Mr. 
Light, 336 Mr. Pirie, 945. 

Wheat Board—Mr. Watts, 271, 273; Mr. 
Edwards, 445; Mr. Sly, 761; Mr. Ham- 
ilton, 1061; Mr. Imrie, 1435; Mr. Swan- 
son, 1470. 

Wheat quality—Mr. Eealfon! 1010, 1011. 

Wheat, United States flour from—Mr. 
Cornell, 175; Mr. Thompson, 289, 290. 


CAPITALIZATION. See “Farms.” 


CASH CROPS 
Definition of—Mr. Ste. Marie, 610, 618. 


CATTLE. See heading under “Live Stock.” 


CHAIRMAN 
Selected by Committee—Page 1. 


CHEESE. See heading under ‘ Dairy Cattle’ 
under “ Live Stock.” 


CHILLED BEEF. See under ‘Beef Cattle’ 
under “ Live Stock.” 


CHINA 


Immigration from—Mr. 

Market for fruit—Mr. 
Bulman, 54. 

3—aal} : 


Bulman, 54, 59. 
Taylor, 52; Mr. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


Farm labour compared with—Mr. Fortier, 
574. 


COAL 
Nova Scotia—-Mr. Cumming, 476 to 4179. 


COLD STORAGE 


Beef—Mr, McLean, 238; Mr. Cumming, 
483, 484. 

Controls market—Mr. Bulman, 55, 59; Mr. 
Grant, 416, 418; Mr. Stonehouse, 596. 

Dairy products—Mr. Bourbeau, 583, 584, 
589; Mr. Stonehouse, 596, 597. 

Eggs—Mr. McLean, 252 to 254; Mr. Grant, 
412. 

Fruit—Mr. Taylor, 50; Mr. Bulman, 55, 
58, 59; Mr. Sissons, 499 ; Mr. Fairbaim, 
1641, 1649, 1650. 

Lambs—Mr. McLean, 252; Mr. Cumming. 
483, 

Localities where needed—Mr. Bulman, 
59; Mr. Caldwell, 129; Mr. Grant, 416; 
Mr. Cumming, 483. 

Producer benefits by—Mr.- McLean, 253; 
Mr. Grant, 416; Mr. Stonehouse, 596. 

Steamship—Mr. Bulman, 59; Mr. Curry, 
148; Mr. Cunningham, 192; Mr. Mc- 
Lean, 233. 


COLONIZATION 
Land—Mr. Grant, 362; Mr. Edwards, 433; 
Mr. Hamilton, 1020. See also “Immi- 
gration.” 


COMBINES 


Canadian—Mr. Edwards, 445, 446; Mr. 
Sissons, 491; Mr. Hughes, 556; Mr. Jack- 
man, 693; Mr. Swanson, 1457, 1458; 
Mr. Fairbairn, 1654. 

Potato—Mr. Ledingham, 264 to 266, 268; 
Mr. Chase, 320 to 322; Mr. Pirie, 943 
to 945, 947, 951, 953; Mr. Dewar, 1381 
to 1384; Mr. Hatfiled, 1393 to 1396, 
1410; Mr. Estey, 1421, 1422, 1425 to 
1427, 1429 to 1431. 

Relative prices affected by—See special 


heading. 

Shipping—Mr. Campbell, 78, 79; Mr. 
@unny 2143-5) Mrs Nicoll. 156. = Ma: 
Doherty, 162; Mr. Cunningham, 165, 


166, 168, 195, 224; Mr. Ledingham, 266; 
Mr. Watts, 269 to 272, 277, 278. See 
also ‘Conferences’ under “Shipping.” 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Fruit—Mr. Taylor, 38, 40; Mr. Scripture, 
301, 303, 304; Mr. Sissons, 496. 


COMPANIES 
Dairy products, distributing—Mr. Sissons, 
492, 493; Mr. Henry, 543, 549, 550; 
Mr. Hughes, 552, 563, 564. 
Watered stock in—Mr. Sissons, 492, 493. 
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CONFERENCES 


Shipping—Mr. Curry, 148 to 150; Mr. 
Nicoll, 156 to 159; Mr. Doherty, 162 
to 164; Mr. Cunningham, 165 to 169, 
183 to 224; Mr. Ledingham, 266, 267; 
Mr. Watts, 269, 272, 277; Mr. Scripture, 
30l- eM, (Chase; 313; 3i4. 316; slv7 Ma 
Light, 336; Mr. McMaster, 1004, 1005. 
See also “Agreements ” and “Combines.” 


CONTROL 
Production, of—Mr. Grant, 409; Mr. 
Stonehouse, 594. 
CONSUMER 


Producer to, distribution—Mr. Leitch, 514, 
515; See also “ Price.” 


CO-OPERATION 

Beef cattle marketing—Mr. Motherwell, 
327, 328. 

Egg marketing—Mr. Grant, 411 to 413; 
Mrs. McNaughton, 481. 

Farming—Mr. Dewar, 1371. 

Fruit marketing—Mr. Taylor, 41, 48, 51; 
Mr. Bulman, 55, 60; Mr. Scripture, 306, 
307, 311; Mr. Chase, 312, 324, 327; Mr. 
Fairbairn, 1634 to 1637, 1647. 

General marketing—Mr. MacIntosh, 1781 
to 1801. 

Grain marketing—Mr. 964; Mr. 
Hamilton, 1060. 

Ideal, an—not a foree—Mr. Grant, 412, 
413. 

Live stock marketing—Mr. Grant, 416; 
Mr. Williams, 840. 

Organizations, British © Columbia—Mr. 
Taylor: 4 Mine. Bulan; 545 -e Vir 
MacIntosh, 1800. 

Organizations, Dairy Products—Mr. 
Leitch, 136 to 188; Mr. Henry, 551; Mr. 
Bourbeau, 581; Mr. Stonehouse, 594 to 
597; Mr. Spence, 814 to 816. 

Organizations, form of—Mr. Grant, 415, 
416; Mr. Gagne, 1049; Mr. MacIntosh, 
1785, 1786. 

Organizations, form of contract—Mr. Bul- 
man, 42, 44; Exhibit No. 2, pages 1836 
to 1942. 

Organizations, Government aid to—Mr. 
Bulman, 54; Mr. Motherwell, 327, 328; 
Mr. Grant, 411, 412, 417; Mrs. Mc- 
Naughton, 431; Mr. Jackman, 694; Mr. 
Spence, 815, 816; Mr. Gagne, 1049; 
Mr. MacIntosh, 1793 to 1795. 

Organizations, management of—Mr. Tay- 
lor, 43; Mr. Bulman, 60; Mr. Grant, 
416; Mr. King, 964; Mr. Gagne, 1049, 
1050; Mr. Fairbairn, 1636, 1637. 

Organizations eliminate middlemen—Mr. 
Bulman, 61; Mr. Grant, 414; Mr. King, 
964. 

Organizations, 
Grant, 416. 

Potato marketing—Mr. Chase, 322; Mr. 
Pirie, 944 to 946; Mr. Dewar, 1377 to 


King, 


pooling of prices—Mr. 


CO-OPERATION—Con. b 
1381, 1383; Mr. Hatfield, 1411; Mr. Es- 
tey, 1421, 1427. 

Producers need—Mr. Jackman, 690 to 694, 
705, 706; Mr. Spence, 813; Mr. Williams 
838; Mr. Pirie, 949, 950. 

Results of—Mr. Grant, 411, 414, 415; Mr. 
Sissons, 506; Mr. Bourbeau, 581; Mr. 
Stonehouse, 596 to 598; Mr. Spence, 
816; Mr. Williams, 838: Mr. Pirie, 949 
to 951; Mr. King, 964; Mr. Gagne, 1049, 
1050; Mr. Hamilton, 1060; Mr. Dewar, 
1373, 1374; Mr. Fairbairn, 1634 to 1637; 
Mr. MacIntosh, 1781, 1782, 1800. 


CORN. 


COSTS 


Production—See heading under “ Produc- 
tion.” 


Retail business—Mr. Scripture, 304, 305. 


COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURE 


Canadian—Mrs. McNaughton, 424, 431; 
Mr. Ward, 627. 


See heading under “ Grain.” 


CREAM. See heading under ‘ Dairy Cattle’ 
under “Live Stock.” 


CREDIT if 


ena prevents glutting of—Mr. King, 


Rural—See special heading. 


CROP 


Cash, definition of—Mr. Ste. Marie, 610, 

F ailunes—— Mir: Grant, 376, 377. 

Index, definition of—Mr. Ste. Marie, 611. 

Insurance—Mr. King, 979, 980. 

cnet farming plan—Mr. Grant, 369, 370, 
4, 3 


CUBA 


Grain market—Mr. Hatfield, 1417. 

Hay market—Mr. Hatfield, 1417. 

Potato Combine—Mr. Ledingham, 266; 
Mr. Chase, 320 to 322; Mr. Pirie, 947. 
951; Mr. Dewar, 1381 to 1384; Mr. Hat-. 
field, 1393 to 1396; Mr. Estey, 1425. 

Potato market—Mr. Nicoll, 159; Mr. Cun- 
ningham, 169, 221 to 223; Mr. Leding- 
ham, 261 to 269; Mr. Chase, 314, 315: 
Mr. Pirie, 943, 944; Mr. Dewar, 1381 
to 1383; Mr. Hatfield, 1391, 1393 to 
1407, 1419; Mr. Estey, 1420 to 1424. 

Return cargoes from—Mr. Ledingham, 
264; Mr. Pirie, 946, 947. 

Tariff on Potatoes—Mr. Chase, 324; Mr. 
Pirie, 952; Mr. Hatfield, 1417; Mr. Es- 
tey, 1425, 1427. 

Tariff preference to United States—Mr. 
Hatfield, 1417, 1418. 


pee CATTLE. See heading under “Live 
ock.” 
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DEBT 
Incurred during war—Mr. Edwards, 445. 
Rural—See “ Rural Credits.” 


DEFINITIONS 


Cash crops—Mr. Ste. Marie, 610, 618. 

Crop Index—Mr. Ste. Marie, 611. 

In Sink—Mr. Arkell, 30; Mr. Light, 336. 

Labour Income—Mr. Leitch, 94, 97, 124; 
Mr. Grant, 364; Mr. Toupin, 459; Mr. 
Ste. Marie, 606, 610. 

Live stock index—Mr. Ste. Marie, 611. 

Mixed farming—Mr. Grant, 405, 406; Mr. 
Reid, 647; Mr. Hamilton, 1035. 

Ocean space for cattle—Mr. Arkell, 33; 
Mr. Campbell, 67; Mr. Light, 330; Mr. 
Hawken, 341, 342; Mr. Pinsonnault, 345. 


DEFLATION 


Farm products—Mr. Leitch, 91. 

Live stock—Mr. Leitch, 92, 93, 100, 101, 
131; Mr. Grant, 378; Mr. Sissons, 493 
ae ; Mr. Leitch, 522; Mr. Reid, 663, 


DENMARK 
Competition in dairy  products—Mr. 
Leitch, 135; Mr. Fortier, 570; Mr. Bour- 
beau, 571, 584, 585; Mr. Ruddick, 1580 
to 1585. 
Competition in pork products—Mr. Mc- 
Lean, 241 to 243; Mr. Toupim, 461. 


DEPRECIATION 


Horses—Mr. Grant, 354; Mr. Henfy, 546, 
547; Mr. Dewar, 1370. 

Live stock, generally—Mr. Ste. Marie, 605 
to 609. 


DEPRESSION 


Cattle industry—Mr. McLean, 229, 231; 
Mr. Leitch, 523; Mr. Williams, 839. 


DEVELOPMENT 
Cattle industry—Mr. Grisdale, 28, 29; Mr. 
Arkell, 31, 35; Mr. Campbell, 65, 69, 73, 
74, 81, 84; Mr. Curry, 144, 153; Mr. 
McLean, 227, 230, 231, 234, 238. 


DIFFERENTIAL 
New York—See ‘Shipping’ under “ Trans- 
portation” and ‘ Flour’ under “ Grain.” 


DISTRIBUTION 


Economics of—See special heading. 

Markets—See special heading. 

Population, of —Mr. Amos, 684; Mr. Ham- 
ilton, 1005. 

Producer to Consumer—Mr. Taylor, 44: 
Mr. Bulman, 55; Mr. Leitch, 514, 515. 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 


Dominion Government—Mr. Grant, 375; 
Mr. Toupin, 456. 


DUMPING 
Foreign goods—See heading under “Tariff.” 


ECONOMICS 


Producing and distributing—Mr. Grant, 
398, 401, 402: Mr. Toupin, 457, 460; 
Mr. Leitch, 514, 515, 539, 540; Mr. Ham- 
ilton, 1013; Mr. Bowman, 1118 to 1120. 


EDUCATION 


Agricultural—Mrs. McNaughton, 428 to 
430; Mr. Edwards, 437; Mr. Toupin, 
457; Mr. Ste. Marie, 623 to 625; Mr. 
Hamilton, 1062. 

General—Mr. Grant, 394 to 396; Mr. 
Spence, 807, 815; Mr. Williams, 84!; 
a Gagne, 1046, 1047; Mr. Swanson, 
1464. 


ELEVATORS 
Grain—Mr. Reid, 656, 660; Mr. Jackman, 
707; Mr. Imrie, 1436 to 1441, 1443; Mr. 
Blatchford, 1446. See also “ Storage.” 


EMBARGO 
Australian Fruit—Mr. Bulman, 59, 60. 
British Cattle—Mr. Grisdale, 11, 13, 14; 
Mr. Campbell, 65, 74, 75; Mr. Curry, 
153; Mr. McLean, 231; Mr. Motherwell, 
327, 328, 339; Mr. Somerville, 1545, 1546. 


EMIGRATION: 


Canada, from—Mr. Bulman, 57; Mr. For- 
tier, 567, 569, 570: Mr. Deachman, 913, 
una Mr. Pirie, 948, 949; Mr. Gagne, 
1048. 


EQUIPMENT 
Farm—See heading under “ Farm.” 


EUROPE 


Purchasing power of—Mr. Leitch, 128; Mr. 
Jackman, 720; Mr. Deachman, 915; Mr. 
Gagne, 1045; Mr. Swanson, 1449 to 1451, 


1467. 
EXCHANGE 
Grain—Mr. Grant, 401, 402, 413; Mr. 
Jackman, 705 to 709. 
EXPENDITURE 


Committee—Mr. McMaster, 1821, 1822. 
Farm—See special heading under “ Farm.” 


EXPERIMENTAL FARMS 

Assist fruit growers in B.C_—Mr. Taylor, 48. 

Cost of Production on—Mr. Leitch, 101, 
102; Mr. Reid, 661. 

Labour on—Mr. Leitch, 
Marie, 625. 

Methods not practical—Mr. Leitch, 101 to 
103: Mr. Reid, 661; Mr. Gagne, 1049, 
1050. 

Necessary—Mr. Leitch, 102; Mr. Hamil- 
ton, 1035, 1036. 

O.A.C. system of accounting—Mr. Leitch, 
91. 

Services rendered, valuable—Mr. Hamiiton, 
1035, 10836; Mr. Gagne, 1049, 1050; Mr. 
Bowman, 1124. 


EXPORT. See “ Markets.” 
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FACILITIES 

Beef cattle, for handling in Canada—Mr. 
Somerville, 1545 to 1549. 

Railway, in Western Canada—Mr. Spence, 
796, 797, 807, 808, 810 to 813; Mr. 
Imrie, 1444;.Mr. Blatchford, 1445 to 
1449, 

FAILURES 


Crop—Mr. Grant, 376, 377.” 
Mercantile—Mr. Leitch, 515, 516. 


FAMILIES 


Labour of farm—Mr. Leitch, 101; Mr. 
Grant, 355, 356, 364, 370, 371, 375, 392 
to 394; Mrs. McNaughton, 424, 425, 
428; Mr. Toupin, 459, 460, 511, 512, 
518; Mr. Ste. Marie, 604, 606, 616, 617; 
Mr. Pirie, 955, 956. 

Size of—Mr. Leitch, 98; Mrs. McNaugh- 
ton, 424; Mr. Toupin, 459; Mr. Ste. 
Marie, 616, 617; Mr. Gagne, 1049; Mr. 
Bowman, 1124; Mr. Dewar, 1370. 

Social status, farm—Mr. Leitch, 97, 127; 
Mr. Grant, 359, 360, 365, 369 to 371, 
376, 392 to 395, 397, 398; Mrs. Mc- 
Naughton, 424 to 427; Mr. Toupin, 459; 
Mr. Leitch, 512, 515; .Mr. Spence, 805, 


808; Mr. Hamilton, 1048, 1049; Mr. 
Dewar, 1376. See also “Standard of 
Living.” 

FARM 


Accounting systems—See “Accounting.” 

Automobiles—Mr. Grant, 394; Mrs. Me- 
Naughton, 424; Mr. Edwards, 440; Mr. 
Hamilton, 1024, 1032, 1033; Mr. Bow- 
man, 1119. 

Buildings, insurance on—Mr. Grant, 350; 
Mr. Dewar, 1370. 

Buildings, value of—Mr. Leitch, 92, 94, 
95; 97, 99, 102, 129, 1303 Mir) Barto; 
105, 106; Mr. Grant, 350, 360, 365; Mr. 
Toupin, 455; Mr. Sissons, 489; Mr. 
Leitch, 507, 508; Mr. Ste. Marie, 606, 
608; Mr. Spence, 808; Mr. Williams, 
824, 825, 827, 829; Mr. Dewar, 1369, 
1370. 

Capitalization—Mr. Grant, 364 to 369, 374, 
379; Mr. Ste. Marie, 615, 616; Mr. Jack- 
man, 719; Mr. Spence, 804, 805; Mr. 
Williams, 826, 827, 829; Mr. Hamilton, 
1026; Mr. Dewar. 1369, 1370. 

Deflation of products—Mr. 
See also under “Live Stock.” 

Equipment, insurance on—Mr. Grant, 350; 
Mr. Dewar, 1870. 

Equipment, price of—Mr. Edwards, 447. 

Equ'pment, purchase of—Mr. Fortier, 576, 
577; Mr. Williams, 826, Mr. Bradshaw. 
1234 to 1284; Mr. Swanson, 1453 to 1455. 

Equipment, standardization of—Mr. Brad- 
shaw, 1209. 

Equipment, value of—Mr. Leitch, 92; 
Mr. Grant, 355, 360, 365, 397, 401; Mr. 
Sissons, 494; Mr. Leitch, 508, 532, 534; 


Leitch, 91. 


FARM—Con. ; 
Mr. Fortier, 568, 576; Mr. Ste. Marie, 
606; Mr. Ward, 627, 628; Mr. Reid, 
647, 648, 657; Mr. Amos, 675 to 678; 
Mr. Williams, 819, 825, 829; Mr. Pirie, 
948, 949, 954; Mr. Bowman, 1117, 1121; 
Mr. Bradshaw, 1233 to 1284; Mr. Dewar, 
1369 to 1371, 1886; Mr. Swanson, 1453, 
1456, 1457; Mr. Short, 1471 to 1490; Mr. 
Bradshaw, 1490 to 1515; Mr. Evans, 
1551, 1552: Mork Bradshaw la52.adtosa: 

Expenditure—Mr. Leitch, 95 to 100, 124 
to 126; Mr. Grant, 364 to 367, 370, 374, 
376; Mr. Leitch, 507, 508, 512; Mr. Wil- 
liams, 827; Mr.. Hamilton, 1026, 1035. 

Experrmental—See heading “ Experimental 

’ Farms.” 

Fertility—Mr. Hamilton, 1017, 1018; Mr. 
Gagne, 1044, 1045. 

Foods—Mr. Leitch, 94, 95, 97, 98, 101. 

Handicaps in Quebec—Mr. Toupin, 451, 
452. 

Hospitals, distance from—Mrs. McNaugh- 
ton, 424. 

Houses, size and value of—Mr. Leitch, 
92, 94, 95, 97, 99; Mr. Grant, 348, 351; 
Mrs. McNaughton, 424, 425; Mr. Sis- 
sons, 489; Mr. Leitch, 507, 508; Mr. 
Spence, 808; Mr. Dewar, 1369. 

Housework—Mr. Leitch, 97, 100; Mrs. Mc- 
Naughton, 424, 425, 4380. 

Income—Mr. Leitch, 95; Mr. Grant, 364 
to 366, 370, 373, 374; Mr. Cumming, 
476; Mr. Leitch, 508 to 512; Mr. Ste. 
Marie, 614 to 616, 621; Mr. Hamilton, 
1026. 

Implements—See 
S sHlaysnaeg 

Inventory—Mr. Grant, 364. 

Investments, interest on—Mr. Leitch, 92, 
94, 95, 97, 99; Mr. Barton, 108, 110; Mr. 
Leitch, 125, 129, 130; Mr. Scripture, 
308; Mr. Grant, 350, 351, 354, 355! 359) 
360, 365, 366, 370, 373, 375; Mr. Toupin, 
458, 459; Mr. Sissons, 504; Mr. Leitch, 
508 to 512; Mr. Ste. Marie, 606, 611, 
626; Mr. Reid, 658, 662; Mr. Williams, 
819, 820, 824, 825; Mr. Dewar, 1370. 

Labour compared with Civil Service— 
Mr. Fortier, 574. 

Labour costs—Mr. Edwards, 447; Mr. 
Cumming, 468; Mr. Leitch, 507, 508, 510, 
512, 518, 531; Mr. Stonehouse, 593, 594; 
Mr. Ste. Marie, 606, 625; Mr. Reid, 654 
to 657; Mr. Amos, 675, 679; Mr. Spence, 
806, 807, 812, 813; Mr. Williams, 819, 
823, 833; Mr. Pirie, 948, 949, 953, 955, 
956; Mr. Hamilton, 1026; Mr. Dewar, 
1374, 1376, 1385; Mr. Swanson, 1449; 
Mr. Newman, 1630, 1631. 

Labour, domestic—Mrs. McNaughton, 430. 

Labour, experimental—Mr. Leitch, 104; 
‘Mr. Ste. Marie, 625. 

Labour, family—Mr. Leitch, 101; Mr. 
Grant, 355, 356, 364, 370, 371, 375, 392 


‘Equipment’ under 
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to 394; Mrs. McNaughton, 424, 425, 428 ; Saskatchewan, number of—Mr. Hamilton, 
Mr. Toupin, 459, 460, 511, 512, 518; 1006. 
Mr. Ste. Marie, 604, 606, 616, 617; Mr. Size of—Mr. Leitch, 131; Mr. Grant, 


Pirie, 955, 956. 

' Labour, hours of—Mr. Leitch, 99, 100, 
102, 128; Mr. Grant, 352 to 354, 394, 
396; Mr. Leitch, 511, 524, 536, 537; Mr. 
Fortier, 567, 569; Mr. Ste. Marie, 617, 
625; Mr. Hamilton, 1016; Mr. Houson, 
1758, 1759. 

Labour, Ontario—Mr., Leitch, 97, 101, 102, 
BOK 0S. ole. ols. ook poo, po4) bar. 

Labour, owner’s—Mr. Leitch, 92 to 94, 
96, 97, 100 to 103; Mr. Barton, 104; Mr. 
Leitch, 124, 125, 130; Mr. Grant, 355 
to 357, 394; Mr. Edwards, 440; Mr. 
Leitch, 507, 511, 512, 518, 524, 531; Mr. 
Williams, 819. 

Labour, urban contrasted with—Mrs. 
McNaughton, 424, 425, 428, 442, 447. 
Mr. Hughes, 559, 560; Mr. Fortier, 567, 
569; Mr. Stonehouse, 593; Mr. Amos, 
674, 679, 680; Mr. Spence, 813; Mr. 
Deachman, 931; Mr. Hamilton, 1016. 

Life, urban contrasted with—Mr. Leitch, 
513 to 515. 

Management—Mr. Grant, 356, 357, 363. 
366, 371; Mr. Leitch, 509, 510. 

Products, domestic market for—Mr. Cum- 
ming, 476 to 478, 486. 

Products, overproduction of—Mr. Leitch, 
128; Mr. Grant, 398; Mr. Leitch, 516; 
Mr. Fortier, 570, 573, 574; Mr. Stone- 
house, 594. 

Products, prices—Mr. Grant, 398. 

Products, purchasing power—Mr. Hamil- 
ton, 1033; Mr. Bradshaw, 1504, 1507, 
1508. 

Products, standardization of—Mr. 
ton, 1037. ‘ 

Soil drifting—Mr. Williams, 832, 833. 

Supplies—Mr. Léitch, 97 to 101. See also 
“Food” under “Farm.” 

Surveys—Mr. Leitch, 91, 92, 101; Mr. 
Grant, 407; Mrs. McNaughton, 424; Mr. 
Toupin, 450, 457, 458; Mr. Leitch, 538; 
Mr. Ste. Marie, 602 to 606, 609; Mr. 
Spence, 797, 798; Mr. Williams, 817. 
820, 821, 837; Mr. Hamilton, 1036, 1038; 
Mr. Gagne, 1046, 1047; Mr. Hamil- 
ton, 1059. 

Surveys, methods followed—Mr. Leitch, 
GaP On - Mire Grant: 47, aol, o64, od, 
383, 384, 407; Mrs. McNaughton, 425, 
427 to 430; Mr. Toupin, 458; Mr. Leitch, 
538; Mr. Ste. Marie, 602 to 606, 609, 
610; Mr. Hamilton, 1016, 1036. 


Hamil- 


Water—Mrs. McNaughton, 424, 425; Mr. 


Hamilton, 1034. 

Wives—Mr. Leitch, 97, 100, 101; Mr. 
Grant, 370, 371, 398, 406; Mrs. Mc- 
Naughton, 424 to 428, 430; Mr. Wil- 
liams, 827; Mr. Dewar, 13876. 


309, 360, 363, 364, 371, 378, 379; Mrs. 
McNaughton, 424; Mr. Edwards, 435, 
436, 440; Mr. Toupin, 450; Mr. Leitch, 
512; Mr.. Bourbeau, 580; Mr. Ste. 
Marie, 616, 618; Mr. Reid, 647; Mr. 
Spence, 805; Mr. Williams, 818, 824 to 
827, 829) Mr. Pimie, “949, 956. Mr. 
Hamilton, 1026; Mr. Bowman, 1121 to 
1123; Mr. Dewar, 1369 to 1371, 1380; 
Mr. Newman, 1630 


FARMERS 


California vacations—Mr. Grant, 405. 

Government relief to—Mr. Spence, 847 to 
849, 

Immigrants not necessarily—Mr. Bulman, 
58; Mr. Cumming, 486; Mr. Williams, 
827. 

Living costs—Mr. Leitch, 94, 97, 100; Mr. 
Grant, 376; Mrs. McNaughton, 426; 
Mr. Toupin, 459; Mr. Sissons, 494; Mr. 
Leitch, 510 to 512; Mr. Gagne, 1045. 

Morale—Mr. Williams, 828. 

Tariff descriminates against—Mr. Ed- 
wards, 442, 444, 445; Mr. Sissons, 506; 
Mr. Leitch, 535, 586; Mr. Fortier, 570, 
Otl, ov4s ovo: MirsWard, 9627-) Mr. 
Jackman, 710; Mr. Hamilton, 1061. 


FARMING 
Business, as a—Mr. Bulman, 54, 56, 58; 
Mr. Grant, 362, 374 to 377, 388, 392; 
Mr. Toupin, 450; Mr. Sissons, 493, 504; 
Mr. Leitch, 512, 513; Mr. Fortier, 568; 
Mr. Stonehouse, 598; Mr. Ste. Marie, 
603, 604; Mr. Jackman, 695, 719; Mr. 
Spence, 810, 311; Mr. Williams, 817, 
818, 823, 826, 829, 830; Mr. Hamilton, 
1029; Mr. Bowman, 1116, Mr. Dewar, 


1386, 1387. See also “Profits” and 
“Losses.” 

Co-operative—Mr. Dewar, 1371. 
Credit necessary—Mr. Toupin, 456. See 


also “ Rural Credits.” 

Field husbandry in Quebec—Mr. Toupin, 
451, 457. 

Methods—Mr. Leitch, 101, 102, 104; Mr. 
Grant, 362, 369, 370, 378, 382, 404, 405; 
Mr. Toupin, 449 to 451, 456, 460; Mr. 
Reid, 661; Mr. Williams, §32, 8383; Mr. 
Gagne, 1049, 1050; Mr. Bowman, 1117 
to 17131. 

Mixed, advocated—Mr. Leitch, 134; Mr. 
Hamilton, 1034, 1035. 

Mixed, Alberta—Mr. Imrie, 1444. 

Mixed, Apples—Mr. Scripture, 299; 307; 
Mr. ‘Cumming, 470; Mr. Dewar, 1387. 

Mixed, definition of—-Mr. Grant, 405, 
406; Mr. Reid, 647; Mr. Hamilton, 
1035. 

Mixed, Manitoba—Mr. Grant, 366, 368, 
369, 374, 378, 380, 382, 405 to 407. 
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Mixed, New Brunswick—Mr. 
120, 121; Mr. Pirie, 954, 955. 
Mixed, Ontario—Mr. Leitch, 96, 100; Mr. 
Barton, 121; Mr. Leitch, 124, 131, 137; 
Mr. Sissons, 487, 495, 519; Mr. Houson, 


Barton, 


1754. 
Mixed, Poultry—Mr. Leitch, 519 to 521. 
Mixed, Prince Edward  Island—Mr. 
Dewar, 1369. 


Mixed, Quebec—Mr. Barton, 112, 113; 
Mr. Toupin, 450; Mr. Fortier, 577; Mr. 
Ste. Marie, 601, 604; Mr. Gagne, 1046. 


Mixed, Saskatchewan—Mr. Reid, 647, 
648; Mr. Spence, 795, 796, 798, 808, 
811; Mr. Williams, 831 to 833; Mr. 
Hamilton, 1035; Mr. Swanson, 1452, 
1453, 1459. 

Mixed, success, necessary for—Mr. Bar- 
tone i213 aM Wentchy We vin: 


Grant, 362, 378; Mr. Toupin, 456; Mr. 
Spence, 808, 809; Mr. Williams, 832, 
833. 
FARMING 
Success, not a commercial—Mr. Barton, 


124-" Whe Welsch) 127,, 128.) 189ee Mire 
Grant, 362, 374, 375, 394; Mr. Sissons, 
504 5058) Mise Weriche 512.5 bia Vin! 
Hamilton, 1029. 
Tenant system—Mr. Williams, 824 to 
826. 
FEED 


Cattle, Dairy—Mr. Barton, 113, 118 to 
121; Mr. Leitch, 130, 131; Mr. Thomp- 
son, 295; Mr. Grant, 375; Mr. Toupin, 
449, 451 to 454, 457, 463, 464. Mr. 
Cumming, 474, 475; Mr. Sissons, 493; 
Mr. Leitch, 522, 525, 526; Mr. Fortier, 
568; Mr. Stonehouse, 592, 597; Mr. 
Spence, 809; Mr. Newman, 1623, 1624. 

Hog=—-Mr, Barton, 120% to 22tede Ma: 
IMelWean, 242 to 244°. 250 2ole) Mir 
Thompson, 290, 291; Mr. Scripture, 
301; Mr. Toupin, 449, 451, 452; Mr. 
Leitch, 530, 531; Mr. Spence, 809. 

Horses, for—Mr. Grant, 354, 361; Mr. 
Hamilton, 1026. 

Live stock, generally—Mr. Leitch, 92, 93, 
96, 101, 102; Mr. Thompson, 295; Mr. 
Toupin, 452. 

Sheep, for—Mr. Cumming, 483 to 485. 


FEEDER. See under “ Cattle” and “Stores.” 


FERTILIZER 

Amount used—Mr. Pirie, 949; Mr. 
Dewar, 1373, 1385; Mr. Hatfield, 1414, 
1420; Mr. Fairbairn, 1658. 

Costs—Mr. Cumming, 466, 467: Mr. 
Weitch 507, 1508, soli. 5245) oteao os 
Mr. Caldwell, 766 to 775; Mr. Pirie, 
948 to 950; Mr. Gagne, 1046; Mr. 
Dewar, 1372 to 1374, 1385; Mr. Hat- 
field, 1414, 1418, 1419; Mr. Fairbairn, 
1658; Mr. Dougherty, 1806, 1807. 


FERTILIZER—Con. 
Duty on—Mr. Pirie, 949; Mr. Hatfield, 
1418, 1419; Mr. Fairbairn, 1658. 
Rail rates on—Mr. Cumming, 466, 467; 
Mr. Gagne, 1045, 1046; Mr. Dewar, 
1373, 1374; Mr. Fairbairn, 1658. 


FLAX. See heading under “ Grain.” 
FOOD 

Farm—Mr. Leitch, 94, 95, 97, 98, 101. 
FORDNEY. See heading under “ Tariff.” 


FOREST PRODUCTS 


Lumber, ocean rate on—Mr. Doherty, 
162; Mr. Cunningham, 188, 193 to 195, 


201, 202, 214. 

Maple products, express rates on—Mr. 
McMaster 921, 922; Mr. Trowern, 
1564, 1565. 

Maple Products, imitations of—Mr. 


Trowern, 1555 to 1559, 1565, 1567; Mr- 
Kelly, 1567 to 1569. 

Maple Products, Price of—Mr. Trowern, 
1555, 1556, 1564. 

Pulp, ocean rate on—Mr. Cunningham, 
188, 189. 


FRANCE 
Fruit market—Mr. Scripture, 299. 
FRUIT 


Apples, barrels, cost of—Mr. Scripture, 
303; Mr. Chase, 318, 327; Mr. Cum- 
ming, 466, 472, 473, 504, 534, 535. 

Apples, British Columbia—Mr. Taylor, 46; 
Mr. Bulman, 54. 

Apples, cheapest fruit—Mr. Scripture, 305. 

Apples, commission on sales of—Mr. 
Scripture, 301, 303, 304; Mr. Chase, 326; 
Mr. Sissons, 496. 

Apples, competition among buyers—Mr. 
Scripture, 299. 

Apples, consumers’ price—Mr. Taylor, 40, 
53; Mr. Bulman, 55, 62, 63; Mr. Scrip- 
ture, 301, 302, 304 to 306, 308 to 310; 
Mr. Chase, 313; Mr. Sissons, 496, 500, 
ey 503; Mr. Sales, 601; Mr. Sly, 760, 

Apples, cost of production—Mr. Taylor, 
46; Mr. Bulman, 54; Mr. Scripture, 308, 
309; Mr. Chase, 314, 326; Mr. Cumming, 
465, 466, 469, 470, 472; Mr. Leitch, 534; 
a Dewar, 1387; Mr. Fairbairn, 1639, 

Apples, domestic market for—Mr. Scrip- 
ture, 300, 302, 303; Mr. Chase, 325, 326; 
Mr. Sissons, 499, 503. 

Apples, grading of—Mr. Scripture, 300 to 
302, 306, 309, 310. 

Apples, irrigation of, in B.C—Mr. Tay- 
lore, ai 

Apples, loading costs—Mr. Scripture, 303; 
Mr. Chase, 325. 

Apples, losses—Mr. Scripture, 299, 300, 
302; Mr. Cumming, 465; Mr. Sissons, 
501. 
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FRUIT—Con. 


Apples, marketing of—Mr. Taylor, 47, 48; 
Mr. Curry, 145; Mr. Scripture, 301 to 
306; Mr. Sissons, 501, 502. 

Apples, mixed farms, on—Mr. Scripture, 
299, 307; Mr. Cumming, 470; Mr. 
Dewar, 13887. 

Apples, ocean rate on—Mr. Curry, 145, 
149; Mr. Nicoll, 156 to 158; Mr. Cun- 
ningham, 167, 168, 192, 209, 212 to 214; 
Mr. Scripture, 299, 301, 308, 309; Mr. 
Chase, 312 to 317, 325 to 327; Mr. Cum- 
ming, 465; Mr. McMaster, 1004, 1005. 

Apples, orchard pests affecting—Mr. Tay- 
lor, 49, 50; Mr. Scripture, 303, 307. 

Apples, orchards, size of—Mr. Chase, 312; 
Mr. Sissons, 496, 500; Mr. Leitch, 534; 
Mr. Dewar, 1387. 

Apples, packages—Mr. Cunningham, 192; 
Mr. Scripture, 302, 309 to 311; Mr. 
Cumming, 469; Mr. Sissons, 496, 497, 
500, 502 to 504; Mr. Fairbairn, 1637, 
1640, 1642. See also “ Barrels” under 
this heading. 

Apples, packing—Mr. Taylor, 38, 47, 48, 
ol; 58; ., Mr.” Scripture, 303, 310; Mr. 
Chase, 326. 

Apples, picking costs—Mr. Scripture, 303; 
Mr. Chase, 327. 

Apples, producers’ price—Mr. Bulman, 62, 
63; Mr. Scripture, 301, 303, 307; Mr. 
Chase, 325 to 327; Mr. Cumming, 464, 
465, 468, 472, 473; Mr. Sissons, 496, 500, 
501; Mr. Dewar, 1387; Mr. Fairbairn, 
1637, 1638. 

Apples, production—Mr. Taylor, 52; Mr. 
Cumming, 465; Mr. Leitch, 534, 535. 
Apples, products of—Mr. Scripture, 307; 

Mr. Cumming, 467. 

Apples, profits in distribution—Mr. Scrip- 
ture, 303 to 305; Mr. Sissons, 496. 

Apples, qualities demanded by different 
markets—Mr. Bulman, 55, 56; Mr. Scrip- 
ture, 302, 309, 310; Mr. Chase, 325; Mr. 
Cumming, 467 to 469; Mr. Sissons, 499, 
500. 

Apples, quantity marketed—Mr. Cum- 
ming, 465, 469. 

Apples, rail rates on—Mr. Scripture, 299 
to 304, 308; Mr. Chase, 318, 319, 325 to 
327; Mr. Cumming, 465, 466, 469, 470; 
Mr. Sissons, 501, 502. 

Apples, spraying costs—Mr. Taylor, 47, 49; 
Mr. Scripture, 303; Mr. Cumming, 466; 
Mr. Leitch, 534; Mr. Fairbairn, 1640. 

Apples, spread in price of—Mr. Bulman, 
62; Mr. Scripture, 302 to 305, 310; Mr. 
Sissons, 500 to 502; Mr. Newman, 1588. 

Apples, storage of—Mr. Sissons, 499. 

Apples, United States competition—Mr. 
Taylor, 52. ; 

Apples, varieties produced—Mr. Taylor, 
49, 50; Mr. Scripture, 302; Mr. Dewar, 
1387; Mr. Fairbairn, 1650. 

Apples, warehouses—Mr. Scripture, 307; 
Mr. Chase, 317 to 319. 327; Mr. Cum- 
ming, 468, 469. 


FRUIT—Con. 


Apples, wholesalers’ charges on—Mr. 
See 303 to 305; Mr. Sissons, 496, 

Apples, yield per acre—Mr. Dewar, 1387, 
1388. 

Australia, embargo on—Mr. Bulman,: 59, 
60. 

Australia, market—Mr. Taylor, 52; Mr. 
Bulman, 55, 60. 

Baskets for—Mr. Sissons, 496, 503, 504, 
oe Mr. Fairbairn, 1641, 1642, 1654 to 
1656. 

British Columbia, industry—Mr. Taylor, 
37; Mr. Sissons, 499, 500. 

British Columbia production—Mr. Taylor, 
45. 

Canned, ocean rate on—Mr. Curry, 149. 

Cherries—Mr. Sissons, 496, 497. 

China market—Mr. Taylor, 52; Mr. Bul- 
man, 54. 

Cold storage—Mr. Taylor, 50; Mr. Bul- 
man, 55, 58, 59; Mr. Sissons, 499; Mr. 
Fairbairn, 1649. 

Consigned—Mr. Taylor, 38; Mr. Scrip- 
ture, 301; Mr. Chase, 326; Mr. Sissons, 
496. 

Consumer price for—Mr. Taylor, 39, 43, 
45, 52, 53; Mr. Bulman, 56, 60, 62, 63; 
Mr. Sissons, 496; Mr. Fairbairn, 1656 
to 1658. 

Control of distribution—Mr. Taylor, 44; 
Mr. Bulman, 55. 

Co-operative marketing—-Mr. Taylor, 41, 
43, 51; Mr. Bulman, 55, 60; Mr. Scrip- 
ture, 306, 307, 311; Mr. Chase, 312, 324, 
327; Mr. Sissons, 499, 501, 504; Mr. 
Fairbairn, 1634 to 1637, 1647. 

Costs, British Columbia—Mr. Taylor, 45, 
47: Mr. Bulman, 57; Exhibit No. 200, 
Pages 1888 to 1913. 

Domestic market for—Mr. Taylor, 38; Mr. 
Bulman, 63. 

France, market—Mr. Scripture, 299. 

Gluts in cities—Mr. Taylor, 39; Mr. Bul- 
man, 60; Mr. Sissons, 497, 499; Mr. Fair- 
bairn, 1646. 

Great Britain, market—Mr. Taylor, 52; 
Mr. Bulman, 56, 58, 59; Mr. Curry, 145; 
Mr. Scripture, 299, 310; Mr. Chase, 312 
to 314, 326; Mr. Cumming, 465; Mr. 
Sissons, 500. 

Growers assisted by experimental farms— 
Mr. Taylor, 48. 

Grower to retailer—Mr. Taylor, 39. 

Growing a specialty—Mr. Leitch, 189; Mr. 
Scripture, 299, 307. 

Irrigation costs—Mr. Taylor,-47; Mr. Bul- 
man, 58, 60. 

Japan market—Mr. Bulman, 60. 

Losses by distributors—Mr. Taylor, 39; 
Mr. Seripture, 302, 304. 

Losses by growers—Mr. Taylor, 38, 40; 
Mr. Bulman, 56, 57; Mr. Scripture, 299, 
308; Mr. Chase, 314; Mr. Sissons, 496; 
Mr. Fairbairn, 1637 to 1641. 
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FRUIT—Con. 


New Zealand market—Mr. Bulman, 55. 

Ocean rate on canned—Mr. Curry, 145; 
Mr. Nicoll, 157; Mr. Cunningham, 167. 

Oriental labour in industry—Mr. Taylor, 
54. 

Eanape Canal Route for—Mr. Bulman, 

9. 

Pears, packing costs in B.C—Mr. Taylor, 
38. 

Pears affected by fire blight—Mr. 
lor, 49. 

Picking costs of—Mr. Taylor, 51; Mr. Sis- 
sons, 496; Mr. Fairbairn, 1642, 1653. 

Pools—Mr. Bulman, 62. 

Precooling of—Mr. Taylor, 50; Mr. Fair- 
bairn, 1641, 1650. 

Producers’ price—Mr. Taylor, 43; Mr. Bul- 
man, 62, 63; Mr. Sissons, 496, 497; Mr. 
Fairbairn, 1656, 1657. 

Production—Mr. Bulman, 54, 55; Mr. 
Scripture, 301 to 303, 306; Mr. Sissons, 
496. 

Profits in growing—Mr. Taylor, 49; Mr. 
Bulman, 59; Mr. Leitch, 139. 

Prunes—Mr. Taylor, 39. 

Rail rates on—Mr. Taylor, 51; Mr. Bul- 
man, 61; Mr. Scripture, 299 to 302; Mr. 
Fairbairn, 1642 to 1651, 1656 to 1658; 
See also "e Transportation es aN Gye Ap- 
ples.” 

Sales tax on—Mr. Taylor, 51. 

Scandinavia market—Mr. Taylor, 52; Mr. 
Bulman, 55; Mr. Scripture, 299. 

South Africa market—Mr. Taylor, 52; 
Mr. Bulman, 55; Mr. Scripture, 299, 
310. 

Spraying, costs of—Mr. Taylor, 49; Mr. 
Sissons, 496. 

Strawberries, consigned from B.C—Mr. 


Tay- 


Taylor, 40. 

Strawberries, cost of producing—Mr. 
Dewar, 1388, 1390; Mr. Fairbairn 1651 
to 1658, 1658. 

Strawberries, market for—Mr. Dewar, 
1389; Mr. Fairbairn, 1654, 1660. 

Strawberries, price of—Mr. Dewar, 1388, 


1389; Mr. Fairbairn, 1651, 1652. 
Strawberries, United States competition— 
Mr. Taylor, 52. 
Strawberries, yield per acre—Mr. Dewar, 
1388; Mr. Fairbairn, 1651, 1654. 

Tariff on—Mr. Bulman, 60. 
Transportation costs of—Mr. Taylor, 51; 
Mr. Scripture, 303; Mr. Sissons, 496. 
United States competition in—Mr. Taylor, 

ARYL, BY. 
United States market—Mr. Taylor, 52, 53; 
Mr. Bulman, 56, 60, 61. 


FURNESS WITHY LINES 


Shipping—Mr. Campbell, 74 to 76, 79, 85; 
Mr. Curry, 144, 149, 150; Mr. Nicoll, 154 
to 161; Mr. Cunningham, 189, 190, 193, 
207, 221 to 223; Mr. Ledingham, 261; 
Mr. Chase, 324, 325; Mr. Hatfield, 1391 
toa 1393, 1409. 


FUTURES 


Grain, trading in—Mr. Jackman, 707, 708 


GEOGRAPHICAL LIMITATIONS 


Cause high costs—Mr. Edwards, 442. 


GLUTS. See under “Fruit” and “ Markets.” — 
GOVERNMENT. See also 


“Canada” and 

“ Canadian.” 

Agricultural surveys—See “ Surveys.” 

Aid to agriculture—Mr. Robinson, 140 to 
142, 179 to 182; Mr. Grant, 376, 392; Mr. 
Leitch, 516; Mr. Ste. Marie, 623, 624; 
Mr. Williams, 839; Mr. Hamilton, 1036, 
1062, 1063. 

Aid to co-operative organizations—Mr. 
Bulman, 54; Mr. Motherwell, 327, 328; 
Mr. Grant, 411, 412, 417; Mrs. Mc- 
Naughton, 431; Mr. Jackman, 694; Mr 
Spence, 815, 816; Mr. Gagne, 1049; Mr 
MacIntosh, 1793 to 1795. 

Canadian Mercantile Marine—See ‘Ship- 


ping’ under “ Transportation.” 

Cereal industries protest to—Mr. Cun: 
ningham, 203. 

Certified seed potatoes—Mr. Pirie, 956 
Mr. Dewar, 1371 to 1379, 1384; Mr 
Estey, 1429. 

District representatives—Mr. Grant, 376; 
Mr. Toupin, 456. 

Employees in Great Britain—Mr. Scrip- 


ture, 301. _ 
Grain, seed advances—Mr. Bowman, 1117. 
Homestead policy—Mr. Spence, 797. 
Information on marketing—Mr. Leitch, 
103; Mr. Light, 328, 329, 332 to 340, 408 
to 410; Mr. Leitch, 516; Mr. Jackman, 
698, 700 to 705, 709; Mr. Hamilton, 
1036; Mr. Gagne, 1047, 1048; Mr. Hat- 


field, 1416; Mr. MacIntosh, 1792 to 
1795. 
Legislation re Agriculture—Mr. Leitch, 


139, 140, 516. 

Potato shippers, assistance to—Mr. Led- 
ingham, 262, 263, 265; Mr. Pirie, 944, 
946; Mr. Dewar, 1384; Mr. Hatfield, 
1408 to 1410. 

Relief to settlers—Mr. Spence, 847 to 849. 

Trade Commissioners—Mr. Hatfield, 1416, 
1417. 

Transportation, assistance to—Mr. Watts, 


270, 271; Mr. Chase, 318, 319. 
GRADING 
Apples—Mr. Scripture, 300 to 302, 306, 
309, 310. 


Benefits of—Mr. MacIntosh, 1794 to 1797. 

Butter—Mr. Bourbeau, 581 to 583, 588; 
Mr. Spence, 816; Mr. Ruddick, 1580 to 
1585. 

Cheese—Mr. Leitch, 136; Mr. Bourbeau, 
581, 583, 584; 588; Mr. Ruddick, 1580 to 
1585. 

Cream—Mr. Leitch, 132; Mr. Henry, 547, 
Ss. Sails Wits Bourbeau, 580 to 582, 584, 
587; Mr. Stonehouse, 593. 
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Eggs—Mr. Grant, 411 to 413; Mrs. Mc- 
Naughton, 431; Mr. MacIntosh, 1797. 

Grain—Mr. Imrie, 1437, 1489, 1440, 1443. 

Hogs—Mr. McLean, 243, 244. 

Potatoes—Mr. Estey, 1430. 

Poultry—Mr. Williams, 837, 838. 

Quality—See special heading. 


GRAIN 


Barley, cost of producing—Mr. Leitch, 
507 to 509; Mr. Newman, 1628. 

Barley, price of—Mr. Edwards, 446; Mr. 

__ Leitch, 508, 509; Mr. Amos, 683. 

Barley, Production—Mr. Hamilton, 1006, 
1010. 

Barley, yield per acre—Mr. Leitch, 507 to 
509, 518; Mr. Hamilton, 1006, 1007 ; Mr. 
Newman, 1629. 

British Columbia, demand for—Mr. Bul. 
man, 63. 

Brokers—Mr. Cunningham, 195, 196; Mr. 
Watts, 279; See also “ Grain Exchange.” 

Cattle, for beef—Mr, Barton, 108; Mr. 
McLean, 236. 

Cereals, ocean rate on—Mr. Cunningham, 
203, 204. 

Co-operative marketing of—Mr. King 
964; Mr. Hamilton, 1060. 

Corn, growing of—Mr. Spence, 805, 806, 
809, 810, 815. 

Cuba market for—Mr. Hatfield, 1417. 

Elevators—Mr. Imrie, 1486, 1437 to 1441, 
1443; Mr. Blatchford, 1446. (See also 
“ Storage.” 

Elevator charges—Mr. Reid, 656, 660; Mr. 
Jackman, 707; Mr. Imrie, 1439. See 
also “Storage.” See also exhibit No. 
223, pages 1949 to 2193. 

Exchange as marketing agency—Mr. 
Grant, 401, 402, 413; Mr. Jackman, 705 
to 709. 

Exchange statistics—Mr. Grant, 401, 402. 

Feeding versus marketing—Mr. McLean, 
242; Mr. Spence, 806. 

Flax, "price of—Mr. Edwards, 446. 

Flax. production—Mr. Hamilton, 1006, 
1009, 1010. 

Bee rcid per acre—Mr. Hamilton, 1006, 

Flour, Domestic market—Mr. Cornell, 174 
to 176; Mr. Watts, 273, 274, 280, 284 to 
286, 292 to 295; Mr. Reid, 666, 667. 

Flour, Export market—Mr. Cornell, 174 to 
176; Mr. Watts, 269, 270 to 275, 279, 
280, 283 to 286; Mr. Thompson, 289, 
290, 293 to 296; Mr. Watts, 297; Mr. 
Reid, 665, 666; Mr. Hatfield, 1417; Mr. 

_ Somerville, 1548, 1549. 
ee grades of—See “ Domestic market 
or.” 

Flour Millers’ Associations—Mr. Cornell, 
172; Mr. Watts, 269, 278, 279, 288. 

Flour, New York differential on—Mr. 
Curry, 146 to 148; Mr. Nicoll, 154, 153: 
Mr. Doherty, 161; Mr. Cunningham, 
165: Mr: (Cornell; 172 to; 175, 177, 178; 


GRAIN—Con. 


Mr. Cunningham, 190, 191, 206, 215, 
PA Zale) VT Waits. GUL aie t Os 
277, 278; Mr. Thompson, 289. 

Flour, ocean rate on—Mr. Curry, 1438, 
145 to 148; Mr. Doherty, 163; Mr. 
Cornell, 172 to 178; Mr. Cunningham, 
185, 188, 190, 191, 196, 201, 203, 204, 
206, 211 to 213, 215, 219 to 22a Nin 
Watts, 269 to 272, 275, 276, 286; Mr. 
Thompson, 289, 292, 295 ; Mr. Watts, 
298. 

Flour, price of—Mr. Cornell, 175, 176, 279, 
280, 283 to 286, 288, 992 to 295, 207; 
Mr. Watts, 298: Mr. Edwards, 446, 
447; Mr. Reid, 666, 667; Mr. Blatch- 
ford, 1447. 

Flour, rail rates on—Mr. Watts, 272 to 
PiAa Abs 282. 280 Vir Thompson, 295, 
296 : Mr. Watts. 298, 

Flour, United States competition—Mr. 
Cornell, 174 to 176; Mr. Watts, 278, 279; 
Mr. Thompson, 289, 290, 295; Mr. 
Watts, 299. 

Flour, United States from Canadian wheat 
—Mr. Cornell, 175; Mr. Thompson, 289, 
290. 

Flour, United States, importation of—Mr. 
Watts, 278, 279. 

Futures, trading in—Mr. Jackman, 707, 
708. 

Grading of—Mr. Imrie, 1437, 1439, 1440, 
1443. 

Great Britain market—Mr. Cunningham, 
106, 211, 212; Mr. Thompson, 289, 291; 
Mr. Reid, 650, 651. 

Growing necessary for pioneers—Mr. 
Grant, 382; Mr. Spence, 808, 809; Mr. 
Hamilton, 1035; Mr. Swanson, 1453. 

Lakes rates on—Mr. Edwards, 446; Mr. 
Hamilton, 1037, 1060; Mr. Imrie, 1432 
to 1434, 1488. 

Losses to growers—Mr. Leitch, 509 to 511; 
Mr. Reid, 660; Mr. King, 956. 

Marketing, early—Mr. Grant, 356; Mr. 
Imrie, 1432. 

Marketing versus feeding—Mr. McLean, 
242; Mr. Spence, 806. 

Milling in transit, rail rate—See “ Flour, 
rail rates on.” 

Milling, profits—Mr. Sissons, 495. 

Mill products—Mr. Watts, 272 to 275, 
281, 284 to 286; Mr. Thompson, 289, 
290, 295, 297; Mr. Watts, 298; Mr. 
Cumming, 475, 486, 487; Mr. Sissons, 
495; Mr. Leitch, 525 to 527; Mr. Cum- 
ming, 540, 541; Mr. Reid, 665 to 667; 
Mr. Benson, 893 to 895; Mr. Blatchford, 
1446, 1447. 

Mill products, export of—Mr. Watts, 272 
to 275, 281, 284, 285: Mr. Thompson, 
289, 290, 295, 297; Mr. Cumming, 540, 
541; Mr. Blatchford, 1446. 

Mill products, United States market for— 
Mr. Leitch, 526, 527. 

Millers’ purchases of—Mr. Watts, 279 to 
281, 283. 
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Mixed, cost of producing—Mr. Leitch, Varieties suitable for certain districts— 
508, 509. fs Mr. Williams, 836, 837. 


Mixed, price of—Mr. Leitch, 508, 509. 


Mixed, Yield per acre of—Mr. Leitch, 
508, 509. 

Oats, cost of producing—Mr. Leitch, 507 
to 509. 

Oats, importation into Canada—Mr. 
Thompson, 293. 

Oats, price of—Mr. McLean, 241; Mr. 


Edwards, 446; Mr. Leitch, 508, 509; 


Mir "Reid 655): Vins Amos; 16835. 
Hamilton, 1020, 1026. 
Oats, production—Mr. Hamilton, 1006, 


1008, 1010. 

Oats, yield per acre—Mr. Grant, 360; Mr 
eae 508, 509; Mr. Hamilton, 1006, 
1007 

Oatmeal, ocean rate on—Mr. Curry, 176. 

Ocean rates on—Mr. Curry, 145: Mr. 
Doherty, 162, 163; Mr. Cornell, 174, 
176 to 178; Mr. Cunningham, 188, 192, 
193, 195 to 198, 201 to 204, 206, 210, 211 
to 213, 224; Mr. Watts, 269 to 272, 
275, 276, 286, 287, 289; Mr. Thom pson, 
292 ; Mr. Watts, 298 ; Mr. Swanson, Ta5t. 
1452. 

Ontario, price of—Mr. Leitch, 130; Mr. 
Watts, 280. 

Orient, trade with the—Mr. Imrie, 1442. 

Production—Mr. Hamilton, 1006. 

Profits in—Mr. McLean, 238; Mr. Grant. 
360, 366: Mr. Leitch, 510, 511. 

Rail rates on—Mr. Arkell, 35: Mr. Watts, 
PEP PiBy Parle, Ga 5Ro) 283, 290; Mr. 
Thompson, 295, 296; Mr. Light, 334; Mr. 
Cumming, 475, 485; Mr. Reid, 650, "651: 
Mr. Hamilton, 1037; Mr. Imrie, 1433 
to 1488, 1441; Mr. Blatchford, 1446 to 
1448; Mr. Swanson, 1451, 1452. 

Routes—Mr. Imrie, 1432 to 1439. 

Rye—Mr. Hamilton, 1009, 1010. 

Seed advances by Government—Mr. Bow- 
man, 1117. 

Storage of—Mr. sateen 
Wels IWibe. 
vators.” 

Swine, feed for—Mr. 


707: Mr. Sly, 
Spence, 814. See also “ Ele- 


McLean, 242, 
250, 291; Mr. Toupin, 451, 452. 
Threshing costs—Mr. Grant, 355, 356; 

Edwards, 447; Mr. Leitch, 507, 508, 518, 
519; Mr. Reid, 655, 656; Mr. Amos, 
674, 675: Mr. Williams, 824; Mr. Ham- 
ilton, 1026. 
Trade, a national matter—Mr. Caldwell, 5. 
Trade, Royal Commission to inquire into—- 
Pages 2 to 6, 13, 87 to 90: Mr. Grant, 


402: Mr. Hamilton, 1037. 
Twine, binder—Mr. Grant, 355; Mr 
Lettch, 507, 508; Mr. Reid, 655; Mr. 


Hamilton, 1026. 

United States competition—Mr. Cunning- 
ham, 196; Mr. Imrie, 1442. 

United States market—Mr. Imrie, 14386; 
Mr. MacIntosh, 1783. 

United States market for products—Mr. 
Leitch, 526, 527. 


Western Canada, principal crop in—Mr. 
Grant, 405, 406; Mr. Hamilton, 1006. 
Wheat, ‘Canadian Board—Mr. Watts, al, 
273; Mr. Edwards, 445; Mr. Sly, 761; 
Mr. Hamilton, 1061: Mr. Imrie, 1435; 

Mr. Swanson, 1470. 

Wheat, Canadian milled in United States 
—Mr. Cornell, 175; Mr. Thompson, 289, 
290. See also “United States market 
for Grain.” 

Wheat. cost of producing—Mr. Grant, 347 
to 362, 365 to 368, 376, 399, 404, 405; 
Mr. Edwards, 438; Mr. Leitch, 507 to 
509; Mr. Reid, 650, 651, 654, 655, 658, 
661 to 663; Mr. Deachman, 934; Mr. 
Hamilton, 1016, 1026, 1027. 

vee domestic market—Mr. Grant, 405; 

"Imrie, 1437. 

wens labour costs—Mr. Grant, 348, 349, 
358, 376, 399; Mr. Leitch, 507 to 509; 
Mr. Deachman, 934. 

Wheat, price of—Mr. Thompson, 291, 297; 
Mr. ‘Grant, 358, 396; Mr. Edwards, 438. 
446; Mr. ‘Cumming, 485; Mr. Leitch 
508, 509; Mr. Reid, 655, 660, 665, 
Mr. Amos, 682, 683; Mr. Jackman, 
Mr. Sly, 761: Mr. Williams, 818; 
Benson, 896; Mr. Deachman, 934; 
Hamilton, 1013 to 1015, 1020, 1026; Mr 
Gagne, 1045; Mr. Bradshaw, 1274 tc 
1277; Mr. Imrie, 1432, 1435,, 1436, 1442; 
Mr. Blatchford, 1446, 1447; Mr. Swan- 
son, 1467, 1469, 1470; Mr. Bradshaw, 
1503 to 1508. 

Wheat, production—Mr. Grant, 410; Mr. 
Spence, $12, 813: Mr. Hamilton, 1006, 
1008, 1010, 1011; Mr. Imrie, 1482, 1441. 

Wheat, quality of Canadian—Mr. Hamil- 
ton, 1010, 1011. 

Wheat, screenings—Mr. 


Imrie, 1443; Mr. 
Blatchford, 1447. 


Wheat, seed—Mr. Grant, 351, 361; Mr. 
Leitch, 507, 508; Mr. Reid, 655. 
Wheat, United States duty on—Mr. 


Thompson, 290; Mr. MacIntosh, 1782, 
1783. 

Wheat, yield per acre—Mr. Grant, 358, 
359; Mr. Leitch, 508, 509; Mr. Reid, 
656, 657, 660; Mr. Spence, 814; Mr 
Williams, 821: Mr. Hamilton, 1006, 
1007, 1028. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Bacon market—Mr. McLean, 241 to 243; 
Mr. Light, 337. 

Bacon, price of, in—Mr. McLean, 227, 244 
to 246; Mr. Thompson, 292. 

Canadian Government employees in—Mr. 
Scripture, 301. 

Cargoes from—Mr. Curry, 154; Mr. Cun- 
ningham, 223, 224; Mr. Sales, 626; Mr. 
Imrie, 1441, 1442; Mr. Swanson, 1468. 

Cattle embargo, removal of—Mr. Gris- 
dale, 11, 13, 14; Mr. Campbell, 65, 74, 
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75; Mr. Curry, 158; Mr. McLean, 231; 
Mr. Motherwell, 327, 328, 339; Mr. 
Somerville, 1545, 1546. 

Cattle market—Mr. Gnisdale, 20, 27 to 
29; Mr. Arkell, 30 to 32, 35; Mr. Camp- 
Delleiba, 109) fos (42 09, Sl’ 84; Mr. 
Curry,. 144; Mr. McLean, 230 to 234, 
238, 239; Mr. Light, 329, 332, 333, 339; 
Mr. Hammell, 471. 

Cattle marketing expenses in—Mr. Arkell, 
32; Mr. Campbell, 77; Mr. Light, 329. 
331, 332, 338. 

Cattle, ports of discharge for—Mr. Gris- 
dale, 22, 24, 26; Mr. Campbell, 71, 74, 
82, 83; Mr. Light, 387; Mr. Somerville, 
1550. 

Cattle, regulations for importation of— 
Mr. Grisdale, 14; Mr. Curry, 144; Mr. 
McLean, 231; Mr. Hawken, 340 to 342; 
Mr. Grisdale, 1833 to 1836. 

Cattle, value of—Mr. Grisdale, 27, 28: 
Mr. Arkell, 30, 832; Mr. McLean,. 232, 
230) tO, 2585.0 maght, as2, aa), 3oob. 
339, 340. 

Egg market—Mr. Mr. 
Grant, 411. 

Fruit market—Mr. Taylor, 52; Mr. Bul- 
man, 56, 58, 59; Mr. Curry, 145; Mr. 
Scripture, 299, 310; Mr. Chase, 312 to 
314, 326; Mr. Cummings, 465; Mr. Sis- 
sons, 500. 

Grain market—Mr. Cunningham, 196, 211, 
212; Mr. Thompson, 289, 291; Mr. Reid, 
650, 651. 

Preferential tarifi—Mr. Sales, 626; Mr. 
Deachman, 924. 


HAIL 


Insurance—Mr. Grant, 358; Mr. Reid, 655; 
Mr. Williams, 818, 819, 825; Mr. Ham- 
ilton, 1011, 1026, 1031. 


HAY 


British Columbia demand for—Mr. Bul- 
man, 63. 

Cattle, for beef—Mr. Barton, 109. See 
also “ Feed.” ; 

Cost of producing—Mr. Leitch, 508, 509; 
Mr. Pirie, 955. 

Cuba market—Mr., Hatfield, 1417. 

Price of—Mr. Leitch, 508, 509; Mr. Amos, 
683; Mr. Pirie, 954, 955. 

Profits in—Mr. Leitch, 510, 511, 516; Mr. 
Pirie, 955. 

Yield per acre—Mr. Leitch, 508, 509; Mr. 
Pirie, 955. 


HEIFERS. See ‘Cattle’ under “ Live Stock.” 


HIDES 
Cattle, beef—Mr. Leitch, 92; Mr. Light, 
336; Mr. Ste. Marie, 607; Mr. King, 
956; Mr. Daoust, 1183 to 1185. 
HOMESTEAD POLICY 
Canadian Government—Mr, Spence, 797. 


McLean, 254; 


HOGS. See under “Live Stock.” 


HOPS 
Ocean rate on—Mr. Cunningham, 200. 


HORSES. See heading under “ Live Stock.” 


HOSPITALS 


Farms distant from—Mrs. McNaughton, 
424, 


HOURS. See under “ Labour.” 
HOUSES. See under “Farm.” 


HOUSEWORK 


Farm—Mr. Leitch, 97, 100; Mrs. Mc- 
Naughton, 424, 425, 430. 


HUDSON’S BAY 


Fellowship—Mr. Grant, 346, 374, 376. 
Grain, route for—Mr. Imrie, 1432, 1433, 
1437, 1439. 


IMPURITIES 
Mill products, in—Mr. Cumming, 487. 


IMMIGRATION 


China, from—Mr. Bulman, 54, 59. 

Farmers, not necessarily—Mr. Bulman, 58, 
Mr. Cumming, 486; Mr. Williams, 827. 

Needed—Mrs. McNaughton, 480, 431; Mr. 
Cumming, 486; Mr. Spence, 807, 810; 


Mr. Deachman, 9383; Mr. Hamilton, 
1038. 
Oriental—Mr. Bulman, 54, 59. See also 


“China” and “Japan.” 

Production, effect of, on—Mr. Leitch, 128; 
Mr. Cumming, 486; Mr. Spence, 807; 
Mr. Deachman, 933; Mr. Houson, 1758. 


IMPLEMENTS 
See ‘Equipment’ under “ Farm.” 


INCOME 


Farm—Mr. Leitch, 95; Mr. Grant, 364 to | 
366, 370, 373, 374; Mr. Cumming, 476; 
Mr. Leitch, 508 to 512; Mr. Ste. Marie, 
614 to 616, 621; Mr. Hamilton, 1026. 

Labour—Mr. Leitch, 131; Mr. Grant, 364 
to 366, 370; Mr. Toupin, 449, 450, 457 
to 460; Mr. Leitch, 524; Mr. Ste. Marie, 
606, 610, 613, 615, 616, 618; Mr. Gagne, 
1047. 

Labour, definition of—Mr. Leitch, 94, 97, 
124; Mr. Grant, 364; Mr. Toupin, 459: 
Mr. Ste. Marie, 606, 610. 


Taxes—Mr. Leitch, 96; Mr. Ward, 644; Mr. 
Spence, 812; Mr. Williams, 823. 


INDEBTEDNESS 
Saskatchewan—Mr. Edwards, 437 to 440, 


443, 444, 448: Mr. Williams, 827. 
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INDEX '| JAPAN 
Crop, definition of—Mr. Ste. were 611. Fruit market—Mr. Bulman, 60. : 
Live stock, definition of—Mr. Ste. Marie, Natives of in Canada—Mr. Bulman, 59. 
611. 
Relative Prices—Mr. Grant, 398 to 401; | LABOUR 
Mr. Edwards, 447. Cattle, beef, in production of—Mr. Leitch, 
92; Mr. Barton, 105, 106, 110, Tie: Mr. 
INQUIRY Leitch, 124, 553. 
Grain Trade—See special heading. _ Cattle, dairy—Mr. Barton, 113; Mr. 
Royal Commission—See special heading. Leitch, 129, 130; Mr. Toupin, 462; Mr. 
Surveys—See special heading. Sissons, 493; Mr. Leitch, 522, 529; Mr. 
en Fortier, 568, 569; Mr. Stonehouse, 592, 
IN SINK ! 593; Mr. Spence, 807; Mr. Williams, 
Definition of—Mr. Arkell, 30; Mr. Light, 837. 
336. Farm contrasted with Civil Service—Mr-. 
Fortier, 574. 
INSPECTION Farm, cost of—Mr. Edwards, 447; Mr. 
Cattle, beef—Mr. Grisdale, 15, 16; Mr. Cumming, 468; Mr. Leitch, 507, 508, 
Hawken, 341. Bi I Gale. GEIS Wile. Stonehouse, 
593, 594; Mr. Ste. Marie, 606, 625; Mr. 
INSURANCE Reid, 654 ie 657; pais Amos, ous, ae 
Be eared Are vee 679:° Mr. pence, pts coil: Chie 
San ie Cee Meee ot Mr. Williams, 819, 823, 833; Mr. Pirie, 
Cattle, beef—Mr. Campbell, 72, 73, 84; 948, 949, 955, 956; Mr. Hamilton, 1026; 
Mr. Somerville, 1547; Mr. Fortin, 1773. Mr. Dewar, 1374, 1876, 1385; Mr. Swan- 
Crop—Mr. King, 979, 980. son, 1449; Mr. Newman, 1630, 1631. 
Hail—Mr. Grant, 358; Mr. Reid, 655; Farm, domestic—Mrs. McNaughton, 430. 
Mr. Williams 818, 819, 825; Mr. Ham- Farm, Experimental—Mr. Leitch, 104; 
ilton, 1011, 1026, 1031. Mr. Ste. Marie, 625. _ 
Farm families—Mr. Leitch, 101; Mr. 


Shipping—Mr. Cunningham, 223. 


INTERCOLONIAL RAILWAY 


British North America Act guarantees— 
Mr. Cumming, 477, 478. 


INTEREST 
Farm investments, on—Mr. Leitch, 92, 
94, 95, 97, 99; Mr. Barton, 108, 110; 
Mr. Leitch, 125, 129, 130; Mr. Scrip- 
ture, 308; Mr. Grant, 350, 351, 354, 355, 
359, 360, 365, 366, 370, 373, 375; Mr. 
Toupin, 458, 459; Mr. Sissons 504; Mr. 
Leitch, 508 to 512; Mr. Ste. Marie, 606, 
611, 626; Mr. Reid, 658, 662; Mr. Wil- 


liams, 819, 820, 824, 825; Mr. Dewar, 
1370. 
Taxes, on—Mr. Edwards, 434, 439. 


INTERNATIONAL 
Mercantile Marine—Mr. Nicoll, 157; Mr. 
Doherty, 164, 165; Mr. Curry, 169 to 
Ale 
INVENTORY 
Farm—Mr. Grant, 364. 


INVESTMENTS. See heading under “Farm.” 


IRELAND 


Cattle of, compared with Canadian—Mr. 
Grisdale, 26. 


IRRIGATION— 


Fruit in British Columbia—Mr. Taylor, 
47; Mr. Bulman, 58, 60. 


Grant, 355, 356, 364, 370, 371, 375, 392 
to 394; Mrs. McNaughton, 424, 425, 
428; Mr. Toupin, 459, 460, 511, 512, 
518; Mr. Ste. Marie, 604, 606, 616, 617; 
Mr. Pirie, 955, 956; Mr. Dewar, 1374, 
1376, 1385. 

Farm, hours of—Mr. Leitch, 99, 100, 102, 
128; Mr. Grant, 352 to 354, 394, 396- 
Mire Leitch: old aed" 536: Dot alVire 
Fortier, 567, 569; Mr. Ste. Marie, 617, 
625; Mr. Hamilton, 1016; Mr. Houson, 
1758, 1759. 

Farm, Ontario—Mr. Leitch, 97, 101, 102, 
507, 508, 512, 518, 531, 532, 534, 537. 
Farm, urban, contrasted with—Mrs. Mc- 
Naughton, 424, 425, 428, 442, 447; Mr. 
Hughes, 559, 560; Mr. Fortier, 567, 
569; Mr. Stonehouse, 593; Mr. ‘Amos, 
674, 679, 680; Mr. Spence, 813; Mr. 
Deachman, 931; Mr. Hamilton, 1016. 
Farm, value of owner’s—Mr. Leitch, 92, 
94, ‘96, 97, 100 to 103; Mr. Barton, ‘104; 
Mr. Leitch, 124, 125, 130 > Mi: Grant, 
355 to 357, ‘394; "Mr. Edwards, 440; Mr. 
Leitch, 507, 511, 512, 518, 524, 531: Mr. 

Williams, 819. 

Income—Mr. Leitch, 131; Mr. Grant, 364 
to 366, 370; Mr. Toupin, 449, 450, 457,. 
458 to 460; Mr. Leitch, 524; Mr. Ste. 
Marie, 606, 610, 613, 615, 616, 618; Mr. 
Gagne, 1047. 

Income, definition of—Mr. Leitch, 94, 97, 
124; Mr. Grant, 364; Mr. Toupin, 459; 
Mr. Ste. Marie, 606, 610. 

Oriental—Mr. Taylor, 54. : 

Shipping—Mr. Campbell, 81, 82; Mr 
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Nicoll, 160; Mr. Cunningham, 212; Mr. 
Light, 331; Mr. Pinsonnault, 345, 346; 
Mr. Martell, 1087 to 1096. 

Value; how compupted—Mr. Leitch, 96, 
100; Mr. Grant, 352, 358, 394; Mr. Ed- 
wards, 441, 442; Mr. Leitch, 581. 

Wages set by Board—Mr. Bulman, 57, 58. 

Wheat, costs of—Mr. Grant, 348, 349, 358, 
376, 399; Mr. Leitch, 507 to 509; Mr. 
Deachman, 934. 


LAKE ROUTE. See heading under “Trans- 


portation.” 

LAMB. See under ‘Sheep’ under “Live 
Stock.” 

LAND z 
Acreage cultivated by one man—Mr. 


Grant, 405; Mr. Sissons, 496; Mr. Ste. 
Marie, 616; Mr. Amos, 674; Mr. Dewar, 
1370, 1371. 

Colonization of—Mr. Grant, 362; Mr. Ed- 
wards, 433; Mr. Hamilton, 1020. See 
also “ Immigration.” 

Pasture, must be low priced—Mr. Barton, 
111; Mr.. Leitch, 522, 523; Mr. New- 
man, 1623. 

Payments for—Mr. Hamilton, 1020, 1021. 

Sales of, for taxes—Mr. Edwards, 433 to 
436; Mr. Reid, 670. 

Soldiers’ Settlement Board—Mr. Hamil- 
ton, 1020, 1021, 1029, 1030. 

Speculation in—Mr. Spence, 799, 804, 814; 
Mr. Williams, 838; Mr. King, 979; Mr. 
Bowman, 1116, 1117. 

Value of—Mr. Bulman, 60; Mr. Leitch, 
124s 128. 180;1377 1011395 Mr. (Grant, 
350, 351, 359, 362, 365, 367, 369, 370, 375; 
Mr. Edwards, 433; Mr. Sissons, 488, 489; 
Mr. Leitch, 507, 508, 512, 522, 523; Mr. 
St. Marie, 613, 614; Mr. Reid, 658, 668 
to 672; Mr. Spence, 803, 804; Mr. Wil- 
liams, 818 to 820, $24, 825, 843; Mr. 
Pirie, 948, 956; Mr. Bowman, 1116, 1117, 
1147; Mr. Dewar, 1370, 1379, 1380; Mr. 
Hatfield, 1414; Mr. Newman, 1623; Mr. 
Fairbairn, 1652. 


LEATHER 


Ocean rate on—Mr. Cunningham, 214, 215, 
217; Mr. Thompson, 297. 


LEGISLATION 


Agriculture, re—Mr. Leitch, 139, 140, 516. 
See also “ Government.” 


LIVE STOCK 


Assoctations—Mr. King, 966. 
Breepinc—Mr. Leitch, 101, 102, 139; Mr. 
Toupin, 455; Mr. Stonehouse, 600; Mr. 
Williams, 833, 834. 
CaTTLe, BEEF 
Age of, for exporting—Mr. Campbell, 67. 
Agriculture needs—Mr. McLean, 227, 228. 


LIVE STOCK—Con. 


Attendants on board ship—Mr. Light, 329, 
331, 338. 

Beef, canned—Mr. McLean, 235, 236. See 
also ‘ Meats’ under this heading. 

Beef, chilled—Mr. Grisdale, 28; Mr. Mc- 
Lean, 232, 233, 235 to 238, 249. See also 
‘Meats’ under this heading. 

Beef, chilled, ocean race on—Mr. Curry, 
149; Mr. Nicoll, 157; Mr. Cunningham, 
167, 192, 239. 

Beef, chilled, transportation of—Mr. Mc- 
Lean, 237, 239. 

Beef, cold storage of—Mr. McLean, 233; 
Mr. Cumming, 483, 484. 

Beef, frozen—Mr. McLean, 229, 232, 235. 

Breeding of—Mr. McLean, 234, 236, 237; 
Mr. Spence, 809; Mr. Williams, 835, 836, 
845, 846. 

Brokers of—Page 11; Mr. Campbell, 55, 
66, 71, 72, 74, 79, 80, 84; Mr. Curry, 
144, 150 to 152, 170, 171; Mr. Cunninz- 
ham, 204, 205, 207, 208; Mr. Mother- 
well, 328; Mr. Light, 338; Mr. Munro, 
373. See also “Shipping Brokers.” 

Buyers of, in Canada—Mr. Campbell, 75. 

Calves from—Mr. Leitch, 92. 

Canadian Government Mercantile Marine 
as carriers of—Mr. Campbell, 72, 73, 79, 
85; Mr. Cunningham, 224, 225. 

Canadian, compared with Irish—Mr. Gris- 
dale, 26. 

Co-operative marketing of—Mr. Mother- 
well, 327, 328. 

Cost of producing—Mr. Grisdale, 29; Mr. 
Leitch, 91, 92, 101, 102; Mr. Barton, 
104 to 106, 108, 110; Mr. Leitch, 124; 
Mr. Light, 340; Mr. Grant, 380; Mr. 
Edwards, 442; Mr. Leitch, 532, 533. 

Cream from—Mr. Leitch, 92. 

Dairy cattle, from—Mr. Barton, 104, 106, 
107; Mr. Ste. Marie, 606, 607. 

Depression in industry—Mr. McLean, 229, 
231; Mr. Leitch, 532; Mr. Williams, 839. 

Development of industry—Mr. Grisdale, 
28, 29; Mr. Arkell, 31. 35; Mr. Camp- 
bell, 65, 69, 73, 74, 79, 81, 84; Mr. Curry, 
144° 1505 Mot Micheans 2275230) 231; 
234, 238. 

Domestic market for—Mr. McLean, 229, 
231; Mr. Light, 334. 

Embargo, removal of—Mr. Grisdale, 11, 
13, 14; Mr. Campbell, 65, 74, 75; Mr. 
Curnmyy (toa. Mr Melbeans 231 Mr: 
Motherwell, 327, 328, 339; Mr. Somer- 
ville, 1545, 1546. 

Export, Canada must—Mr. McLean, 227, 
228. 

Facilities for handling in Canada—Mr. 
Somerville, 1545 to 1549. 

Feed for—Mr. Leitch, 92, 93, 96, 101, 102; 
Mr. Barton, 104 to 110; Mr. McLean, 
235, 236; Mr. Light, 329; Mr. Leitch, 
533. 

Feeder trade in—Mr. Arkell, 31; Mr. Mc- 
Lean, 231 to 234; Mr. Light, 329, 334, 
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335; Mr. Williams, 840. See also 
“Stores”? under this heading. 

Finishing of—Mr. McLean, 233, 234; Mr. 
Leitch, 583. 

Grain for—Mr. Burton, 108; Mr. McLean, 
236. 

Great Britain market—Mr. Grisdale, 20, 
27 to 29) Mir. Arkell -30:tol a2, oom eV ln 
Campbell, 65, 69, 73, 74, 79, 81, 84. Mr. 
Curry, 144; Mr. McLean, 230 to 234, 
238) 239) Mim abiehite s29, cacy cossEoour 
Mr. Hammell, 471. 

Heifers, price of compared with steers— 
Mr. McLean, 249; Mr. Light, 335. 

Hides from—-Mr. Leitch, 92; Mr. Light, 
336; Mr. Ste. Marie, 607; Mr. King, 956; 
Mr. Daoust, 1183 to 1185. 

Identification of—Mr. Grisdale, 16. 

In sink, definition of—Mr. Arkell, 30; Mr. 
Light, 336. 

Inspection of—Mr. Grisdale, 15, 16; Mr. 
Hawken, 341. 

Insurance on—Mr. Campbell, 72, 73, 84; 
Mr. Somerville, 1547; Mr. Fortin, 1773. 

Irish compared with Canadian—Mr. Gris- 
dale, 26. 

Labour in production of—Mr. Leitch, 92; 
Mrs Banton. 105) 1064 HOs uh vir. 
Leitch, 124, 533. 

Labour building stalls on steamers—Mr. 
Campbell, 81, 82; Mr. Nicoll, 160; Mr. 
Pinsonnault, 345, 346. 

Losses—Mr. Leitch, 92, 93; Mr. McLean, 
233; Mr. Light, 340; Mr. Edwards, 442; 
Mr. Leitch, 532; Mr. Deachman, 914. 

Marketing costs too high—Mr. Light, 339. 

Milk from—Mr. Leitch, 92. 

Mortality on board ship—Mr. Light, 330; 
Mr. Hawken, 341, 342; Mr. Somerville, 
1546, 1549, 1550; Mr. Fortin, 1773, 1774. 

Movement from Western to Eastern Can- 
ada=—lVir: Arkell (3283400 35a Mine Bar 
ton, 107, 110 -" MnieMcheans 233) Mr. 
Light, 329, 334, 335. 

Number available for export—Mr. Gris- 
dale, 14; Mr. Curry, 144, 153, 171; Mr. 
McLean, 232, 234, 235; Mr. Light, 339. 

Ocean rate on—Mr. Curry, 142. to 145, 151 
towd53) Ma Nicoll abe (GOs a Gie Vin:. 
Cunningham, 167; Mr. Curry, 170 to 
172; Mr. Cunningham, 204, 209 to 212, 
217, 224: Mr. Light, 329, 331, 338; Mr. 
Hawken, 341; Mr. Somerville, 1546 to 
1548; Mr. Fortin, 1774, 1775. See also 
“Transportation of ” and “Ocean space 
for” under this heading. 

Ocean space for: Pages 4, 10, 11; Mr. 
Grisdale, 13; Mr. Arkell, 36; Mr. Camp- 
bell, 65, 66, 69 to 75, 78 to 80, 84; Mr. 
Curry, 142; to 1485, o50i7 to, 154M. 
Nicoll, 160, 161; Mr. Cunningham, 168, 
169; Mr. Curry, 171; Mr. Cunningham, 
2247225; Mri “Motherwell, 323) Mi, 
Hawken, 341; Mr. Robb, 372, 373; Mr. 
Fortin, 1776. 
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Ocean space for, definition of—Mr. Arkell, 
33; Mr. Campbell, 67; Mr. Light, 330; 
Mr. Hawken, 341, 342; Mr. Pinsonnault, 
345. 

Offal value—Mr. Arkell, 30; Mr. Light, 
336. 

Pasture for—Mr. Barton, 111; Mr. Grant, 
380. 

Ports departure from Canada—Mr. Gris- 
dale, 22; Mr. Campbell, 70, 74, 75, 77, 
78; Mr. Curry, 151, 153, 171; Mr. Somer- 
ville, 1546 to 1550. 

Ports of discharge in Great Britain—Mr. 
Grisdale, 22, 24, 26; Mr. Campbell, 71, 
74, 82, 83; Mr. Light, 337; Mr. Somer- 
ville, 1550. 

Price of—Mr. Edwards, 446, 447; Mr. 
Amos, 683; Mr. Hamilton, 1020. 

Production increase as result of new 
markets—Mr. Arkell, 35. 

Profits in—Mr. Leitch, 93, 100, 102; Mr. 
Barton, 105, 107 to 110; Mr. Mclean, 
PRY 

Rail transportation of—Mr. Grisdale, 13, 
15; Mir. Arkell 32333355) Vir @annp= 
bell, 65, 70, 84; Mr. Caldwell, 129; Mr. 
Light, 329, 334, 335, 337; Mr. Somer- 
ville, 1548; Mr. Fortin, 1773, 1775. 

Regulations for importation into Great 
Britain—Mr. Grisdale, 14; Mr. Curry, 
144; Mr. McLean, 231; Mr. Hawken, 
340 to 342; Mr. Grisdale, 1833 to 1836. 

Roots for—Mr. Barton, 109, 110. 

St. Lawrence route for—Mr. Campbell, 77 
to 79 Mr. Curry, 153); Ma hight, 3365 
Mr. Fortin, 1772 to 1776. 

Selling expenses in Great Britain—Mr. 
Arkell, 32; Mr. Campbell, 77; Mr. Light, 
329, 331, 332, 338. 

Shrinkage in transportation—Mr. Somer- 
ville, 1546 to 1549; Mr. Fortin, 1773. 

Silage for—Mr. Barton, 109, 110. 

South America, competition of—Mr. Mc- 
Lean, 232, 236. 

Stalls on board ship—Mr. Campbell, 81, 
82; Mr. Curry, 148, 154; Mr. Light, 329 
to 331; Mr. Hawken, 340 to 342; Mr. 
Pinsonnault, 342 to 346; Mr. Martell, 
1087 to 1096. 

Steers, prices of compared with heifers— 
McLean, 249; Mr. Light, 335. 

Stores must be shipped from Canadian 
ports—Mr. Grisdale, 22. 

Stores, all cattle should be shipped as— 
Mr. Grisdale, 21; Mr. Campbell, 68, 69, 
81, 84; Mr. Hammell, 470, 471. 

Transportation of—Mr. Grisdale, 27 to 29; 
Mr. Arkell, 32; Mr. Campbell, 65 to 67, 
10, 72; 713, &G to (Ors sto: Soe Mire @urny, 
142 to 144; Mr. Light, 337; Mr. 8. Som- 
erville, 1546 to 1549; Mr. Fortin, 1773 
See also “Rail” and “Ocean rates” 
under this heading. 

United States competition—Mr. Campbell, 
69) 70; 77, 08; Mr Curny,elble lo aee Mire 
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Cunningham, 225; Mr. MclLean,. 232, 
238, 2005, Mr. Light, 334, 335. 

United States market for—Mr. Campbell, 
68; Mr. McLean, 228 to 230, 232 to 235, 
238, 334; Mr. Williams, 839, 840. 

Value of—Mr. Arkell, 33, 84; Mr. Camp- 
bell, 68, 84; Mr. Leitch, 91, 92; Mr. 
Barton, 107, 108; Mr. McLean, 236, 237; 
Mr. Light, 339, 340. 

Value-of, in Great Britain—Mr. Grisdale, 
27, 28; Mr. Arkell, 30, 32; Mr. McLean, 
232, 236 to 238; Mr. Light, 332, 335, 336, 
339, 340. 

Veterinarians for—Mr. Grisdale, 17, 18. 

Wharfage on—Mr. Cunningham, 204, 205; 
Mr. Light, 338. 

CATTLE 
Canada, number in—Mr. Hamilton, 1011. 
Carte, Dairy 

Australia competitor in products—Mr. 
Leitch, 1385; Mr. Ruddick, 1580. 

Beef cattle, from—Mr. Barton, 104, 106, 
107; Mr. Ste. Marie, 606, 607. 

Breeding of—Mr. Barton, 106, 113 to 118; 
Mr. Leitch, 139; Mr. Toupin, 455, 457; 
Mr. Cumming, 474, 475; Mr. Leitch, 538, 
539; Mr. Ste. Marie, 622, 623. See also 
‘Breeding’ under “ Live Stock” gener- 
ally. 

Breeds of—Mr. Toupin, 461, 462; Mr. 
Spence, 809; Mr. Williams, 836, 837. 
Butter, consumption in Canada—Mr. 

Fortier, 578. 

Butter, export of—Mr. Cumming, 481; 
Mr. Fortier, 567 to 571; Mr. Bourbeau, 
587, 588; Mr. Stonehouse, 600; Mr. 
Hamilton, 1012. 

Butter fat in milk—See ‘Cream’ under 
this heading. 

Butter, grading of—Mr. Bourbeau, 581 to 
583, 588: Mr. Spence, 816; Mr. Rud- 
dick, 1580 to 1585. 

Butter, imports of—Mr. Cumming, 481; 
Mr. Fortier, 569, 572; Mr. Stonehouse, 
600. 

Butter, manufacture of—Mr. Leitch, 97; 
Mr. Cumming, 473, 474; Mr. Henry, 
550, 551; Mr. Fortier, 577; Mr. Bour- 
beau, 586; Mr. Hamilton, 1012, 1013. 

Butter, ocean rate on—Mr. Curry, 143 
145, 148; 149; Mr. Nicoll, ‘157;- Mr. 
Doherty, 162, 163; Mr. Cunningham, 
166, 167, 192 to 194. 

Butter, oleomargarine, competition of— 
Mr. McLean, 256, 257, 260; Mr. Cum- 
ming, 481, 482; Mr. Fortier, 577, 578; 
Mr. Bourbeau, 587; Mr. Stonehouse, 598 
to 600. 

Butter, oleomargarine in—Mr. McLean, 
256; Mr. Cumming, 482. 

Butter, pasteurization of—Mr. Bourbeau, 
580 to 582, 588. 

Butter, price of—Mr. McLean, 256, 260; 
Mr. Cumming, 481, 482; Mr. Fortier, 
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567, .572. to, 574; Mr. Bourbeau,. 583, 
588; Mr. Hamilton, 1012, 1013. 

Butter, production—Mr. Cumming, 483; 
ve ae eet ie 580, 586; Mr. Hamilton, 
1012. 

Butter, quality of—Mr. Leitch, 135; Mr. 
Cumming, 483; Mr. Fortier, 577, 578; 
Mr. Bourbeau, 579 to 582, 584, 587, 588; 
Mr. Hamilton, 1012; Mr. Ruddick, 1578 


to 1585. 
Calves from—Mr.. Toupin, 452; Mr. 
Leitch, 523, 524; Mr. Ste. Mame, 607, 


608; Mr. Spence, 809. 

Cheese bulletins—Mr. Leitch, 137. 

Cheese, competition in—Mr. Leitch, 135, 
136; Mr. Fortier, 571; Mr. Stonehouse, 
598; Mr. Ruddick, 1578 to 1585. 

Cheese, export of—Mr. Leitch, 135, 136; 
Mr. Bourbeau, 589, 590. F 

Cheese, factory—Mr. Barton, 119, 121 to 
123; Mir: Geiteh, 135, ‘to 1874509; Mr. 
Bourbeau, 581, 584. 

Cheese, farm made—Mr. Barton, 122; Mr. 
Toupin, 463. 

Cheese, grading of—Mr. Leitch, 136; Mr. 
Bourbeau, 581, 583, 584, 588; Mr. Rud- 
dick, 1580 to 1585. 

Cheese, ocean rate on—Mr. Curry, 145, 
149; Mr. Nicoll, 157; Mr. Doherty, 162, 
163; Mr. Cunningham, 167, 193. 

Cheese, packages for—Mr. Bourbeau, 589, 
590. 

Cheese, price of—Mr. Bourbeau, 579, 583, 
585, 586, 588, 590; Mr. Stonehouse, 595, 
596. 

Cheese, quality of—Mr. Leitch, 135; Mr. 
Bourbeau, 579, 581, 583, 584, 588 to 590; 
Mr. Ruddick, 1578, 1579. 

Cheese, skimmed milk—Mr. Bourbeau, 590. 

Co-operative organizations—Mr. Leitch, 
136 to 1388; Mr. Henry, 551; Mr. Bour- 
beau, 581; Mr. Stonehouse, 594 to 597; 
Mr. Spence, 814 to 816. 

Cream, beef cattle, from—Mr. Leitch, 92. 

Cream, grading of—Mr. Leitch, 132; Mr. 
Henry, 547, 530, 551; Mr. Bourbeau, 
580 to 582, 584, 585, 587; Mr. Stone- 
house, 593. 

Cream, marketing of—Mr. Barton, 121 to 
123; Mr. Leitch, 187; Mr. Grant, 378, 
379; Mr. Leitch, 524, 525; Mr. Henry, 
547; Mr. Fortier, 567, 569;° Mr. Bour- 
beau, 580; Mr. Spence, 814. 

Cream, percentage of in milk—Mr. 
Leitch, 129; Mr. Toupin, 461, 462. 

Cream production—Mr. Barton, 120, 121; 
Mr. Cumming, 474; Mr. Fortier, 567, 
568. 

Cream, quality of—Mr. Bourbeau, 584, 585, 
587 


Dairy Council, National, of Canada— 
Mr. Stonehouse, 591, 596, 597. 

Deflation in value—Mr. Leitch, 131; Mr. 
Sissons, 493 to 495; Mr. Leitch, 522. 
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Danish competition—Mr. Leitch, 135; Mr. 
Fortier, 570; Mr. Bourbeau, 571, 584, 
585; Mr. Ruddick, 1580 to 1585. 

Feeding of—Mr. Barton, 113, 118 to 121; 
Mr. Leitch, 130, 131; Mr. Thompson 
295; Mr. Grant, 375; Mr. Toupin, 449, 
451 to 454, 457, 463, 464; Mr. Cumming, 
474, 475; Mr. Sissons, 493; Mr. Leitch, 
522, 520; o26¢ Mie Horties, wabes iMine 
Stonehouse, 592, 597; Mr. Spence, 809; 
Mr. Newman, 1623, 1624. 


Index, definition of—Mr. Ste. Marie, 611. 


Labour—Mr. Barton, 113; Mr. Leitch, 
129, 130; Mr. Toupin, 462; Mr. Sissons, 
493; Mr. Leitch, 522, 529; Mr. Fortier, 
568, 569; Mr. Stonehouse, 592, 593; Mr. 
Spence, 807; Mr. Williams, 837. 

Losses—Mr. Leitch, 131, 186; Mr. Cum- 
ming,- 473; Mr. Sissons, 493, 495; Mr. 
Leitch, 523; Mr. Hughes, 558; Mr. For- 
tier, 568; Mr. Ste. Marie, 621. 

Marketing, co-operative—Mr. Grant, 416; 
Mr. Williams, 840. 

Milk, beef cattle, from—Mr. Leitch, 92. 

Milk, bottles for—Mr. Leitch, 132; Mr. 
Sissons, 492; Mr. Henry, 544, 548, 549; 
Mr. Hughes, 552, 555 to 558. 

Milk, butter fat in—See ‘Cream’ under 
this heading. 

Milk, cheese from skimmed—Mr. Bour- 
beau, 590. 

Milk, competition in selling—Mr. Barton, 
123; Mr. Leitch, 133; Mr. Hughes, 557, 
561, 564. 

Milk, costs of production—Mr. Barton, 
112, 119, 120, 121, 123; Mr. Leitch, 129, 
130 to 132, 137; Mr. Toupin, 461; Mr. 
Sissons, 492; Mr. Leitch, 522, 525, 528, 
538; Mr. Henry, 552; Mr. Hughes, 558, 
565; Mr. Fortier, 568; Mr. Stonehouse, 
591; Mr. Newman, 1623, 1624, 1626. 

Milk, cream in—Mr. Leitch, 129; Mr. 
Toupin, 461, 462. 

Milk, distribution of—Mr. Barton, 120, 
123; Mr. Leitch, 132, 133; Mr. Toupin, 
461; Mr. Sissons, 492, 494; Mr. Leitch, 
524, 5389; Mr. Henry, 543 to 550; Mr. 
Hughes, 553, 555, 557 to 563; Mr. For- 
tier, 566. 

Milk, hogs, for—Mr. McLean, 243; Mr. 
Toupin, 451; Mr. Spence, 809. 

Mulk, oleomargarine, in—Mr. McLean, 256. 

Milk, pasteurization of—Mr. Sissons, 492; 
Mr. Henry, 544, 545, 547; Mr. Hughes, 
bb2, bOp: 

Milk, price of—Mr. Leitch, 99; Mr. Bar- 
ton, 120; 123; Mr. Deitch, 130;6132° 136; 
137; Mr. Toupin, 461, 462; Mr. Sissons, 
492 to 494; Mr. Leitch, 523 to 525, 529; 
Mr. Henry, 543 to 545, 548, 549, 551; 
Mr. Hughes, 552, 553, 557, 558, 560 to 
565; Mr. Fortier, 566, 567, 571; Mr. 
Stonehouse, 600. 


LIVE STOCK—Con. 


Milk, price of, spread in—Mr. Sissons, 
492, 493; Mr. Henry, 543 to 545, 548, 
549; Mr. Hughes, 553, 557, 558. 

Milk, production—Mr. Leitch, 130; Mr. 
Toupin, 447, 450, 451, 461, 462; Mr. 
Leitch, 523 to 525; Mr. Fortier, 573; 
Mr. Ste. Marie, 621; Mr. Ruddick, 
1579; Mr. Newman, 1624 to 1626. 

Milk, quality—Mr. Leitch, 134; Mr. Tou- 
pin, 461, 462; Mr. Sissons, 494; Mr. 
Hughes, 552; Mr. Stonehouse, 593; Mr. 
Newman, 1624, 1625. 

Milk, Transportation costs—Mr. Leitch, 
132; Mr. Sissons, 492, 494; Mr. Henry, 
543, 544, 546; Mr. Hughes, 558, 559, 
564 to 566. 

New Zealand, competition of, in pro- 
ducts—Mr. Leitch, 135, 136; Mr. Fortier, 
571, 572; Mr. Bourbeau, 583; Mr. Rud- 
dick, 1578 to 1580. 

Nova Scotia—Mr. Cumming, 473. 

Ontario—Mr. Barton, 112; Mr. Leitch, 129. 

Pasture for—Mr. Leitch, 130; Mr. Toupin, 
451, 455; Mr. Leitch, 522; Mr. Spence, 
809. 

Price of—Mr. Ste. Marie, 606, 607, 609; 
Mr. Amos, 683; Mr. Deachman, 914. 

Products, cold storage of—Mr. Bourbeau, 
583, 584, 589; Mr. Stonehouse, 596, 597. 

Products, companies distributing—Mr. 
Sissons, 492, 493; Mr. Henry, 543, 549, 
550: Mr. Hughes, 552, 563, 564. 

Profits in—Mr. Leitch, 130, 131, 136; Mr. 
Toupin, 462; Mr. Ste. Marie, 621. 

Pure Bred—Mr. Grant, 375, 378, 379; Mr. 
Toupin, 461, 462; Mr. Cumming, 474; 
Mr. Sissons, 493; Mr. Ste. Marie, 622 
to 624. 

Quebec—Mr. Barton, 104, 112; Mr. For- 
tier, 567; Mr. Ste. Marie, 621. ; 

Record of performance—Mr. Barton, 113, 
115; 118; 119; Miri} Geitehst 523;ito 525- 
Mr. Ste. Marie, 623; Mr. Newman, 
1623, 1624. 

Saskatchewan—Mr. Hamilton, 1034. 

Scrub stock—Mr. Barton, 113 to 115, 117; 
Mr. Cumming, 474, 475; Mr. Leitch, 538, 
539; Mr. Ste. Marie, 608, 609, 621 to 
624; Mr. Williams, 837; Mr. Gagne, 
1044. 

Specialization in—Mr. Barton, 112, 113; 
Mr. Leitch, 131, 132; Mr. Ste. Marie, 
621; Mr. Spence, 809. 

Testing of—Mr. Barton, 113 to 115, 118, 
119; Mr. Leitch, 189; Mr. Grant, 375, 
378; Mr. Toupin, 457, 461, 463; Mr. 
Spence, 809: Mr. Williams, 837; Mr 
Gagne, 1044, 1050. 

Western Canada—Mr. McLean, 248; M1 
Hamilton, 1012. 


Co-oPERATIVE MarKETING. 


Mr. Grant, 416; Mr. Williams, 840. 


Cost oF PropucING IN ONTARIO. 


Mr. Leitch, 91, 92, 96. 
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- LIVE STOCK—Con. 
DEFLATION IN VALUE. 
Mr. Leitch, 92, 93, 100, 101, 131; Mr. 
Grant, 378; Mr. Sissons, 493 to 495; 
Mr. Leitch, 522; Mr. Reid, 663, 664. 


DEPRECIATION. 
Mr. Ste. Marie, 605 to 609. 


FEED For. 
Mr. Leitch, 92, 93, 96, 101, 102; Mr. 
Thompson, 295; Mr. Toupin, 452. 


Hocs 
Bacon, curing of—Mr. McLean, 242; Mr 
Hamilton, 1016. 

Bacon, Canada, Price in—Mr. McLean, 
227, 244 to 246: Mr. Thompson, 292. 
Bacon, Great Britain market for—Mr. 
McLean, 241 to 243; Mr. Light, 337. 
Bacon, Great Britain, price in—Mr. Mc- 
Lean, 227, 244 to 246; Mr. Thompson, 

292. 

Breeding, better, necessary—Mr. McLean, 
241; Mr. Spence, 809. 

Canada, number in—Mr. Hamilton, 1011, 


1034. 
Denmark, competition of—Mr. McLean. 
241 to 243. 


Export trade—Mr. McLean, 241 to 243. 

Feed for—Mr. Barton, 120 to 122, 137; 
Mr. McLean, 242 to 244, 250, 251; Mr. 
Thompson, 290, 291; Mr. Scrinture, 301; 
Mr. Toupin, 449, 451, 452; Mr. Leitch, 
530, 531; Mr. Spence, 809. 

Grading of—Mr. McLean, 248, 244. 

Grain for—Mr. McLean, 242, 243, 250, 
291: Mr. Toupin, 451, 452. 

Milk for—Mr. McLean, 243; Mr. Toupin, 
451; Mr. Spence, 809. 

Pork, cost of producing—Mr. Leitch, 529 
to 531. 

Pork from United States in Canada—Mr. 
McLean, 250; Mr. Light, 337. 

Price of—Mr. McLean, 227, 237, 244, 250, 
251; Mr. Thompson, 293; Mr. Leitch, 
530: Mr. Amos, 683; Mr. Hamilton, 
1020. 

Production in Quebec—Mr. Toupin, 449, 
451. 

Products of—Mr. McLean, 246. 

Profits. on products—Mr. McLean, 244, 
245; Mr. Licht, 337; Mr. Leitch, 530. 
Type demanded—Mr. McLean, 241 to 

2A3, 250, 251. 

United States packed in Canada—Mr. 

McLean, 250; Mr. Light, 337. 


Horszs. 
Breeding of—Mr. Williams, 834 to 836 
Canada, number in—Mr. Hamilton, 1011. 
Depreciation—Mr. Grant, 354; Mr. Henry, 
- 546, 547; Mr. Dewar, 1370. 
Feed for—Mr. Grant, 354, 361; Mr. Ham- 


ilton, 1026. : 
Tas compared with—Mr. Grant, 360, 
1 


Value—Mr. Grant, 354, 360, 361; Myr. 
Leitch, 507, 508; Mr. Henry, 546, 547; 
3—aa2} 


‘| LIVE STOCK—Con. 


° 


Mr. Williams, 834, 835, 888; Mr. Deach- 


man, 915: Mr. Hamilton, 1011; Mr. 
Dewar, 1369. 
Meats. 
British Columbia demand for—Mr, Bul- 
man, 63. 


Canned, ocean rate on—Mr. Curry, 149; 
Mr. Nicoll, 157. 
Dressed—Mr. McLean, 228. 
Pacxina Hovusss. 
Agreement on prices—Mr. McLean, 240, 
246 to 249. 
ane Houses—Mr. McLean, 227, 231, 


Competition between—McLean, 227, 239, 


Development of industry—Mr. Mclean, 
226, 246 to 248 


PIoNEER INDUSTRY. 
Western Canada—Mr. Hamilton, 1011. 


PRICE. 
Market determines—Mr. ‘McLean, 227, 
231, 240, 249. 
Producers’—Mr. Grant, 365, 369, 374, 379. 
Propucts 
Competition in sales of—Mr. McLean, 
247, 248. 


Distribution of—Mr. McLean, 247, 248. 

Prices—Mr. Mclean, 227, 231, 240, 246 to 
249; Mr. Grant, 374. 

Prices, cause of high—Mr. McLean, 246 
to 248. 2 


SHEEP 

Canada, in—Mr. Hamilton, 1011, 1034. 

Feeding of—Mr. Cumming, 483 to 485. 

Lamb, cold storage—Mr. McLean, 252; 
Mr. Cumming, 483. 

Lamb, export of—Mr. McLean, 251, 252; 
Mr. Cumming, 483. 

Lamb, importation of—Mr. McLean, 251, 
252; Mr. Cumming, 483. 

Lamb, market gluts of—Mr. McLean, 251. 

Lamb, price of—Mr. Cumming, 484. 

Lamb, rail rate on—Mr. Cumming, 484. 

Lamb, United States duty on—Mr. Mc- 
Lean, 251, 252. 

Price of—Mr. Amos, 683. 

Profits—Mr. Cumming, 483 

Tariff, effect of—Mr. Cumming 485, 486. 

Weed destroyers—Mr. Grant, 382, 383. 

Wharfage on—Mr. Cunningham, 204, 205. 

Wool and its products—Mr. Cumming, 
483, 485 to 487; Mr. Amos, 683; Mr. 
Sparks, 851; Mr. Hamilton, 1018, 1019, 
1021 to 1023. 


Unirep States Marker For—Mr. Deach- 
man, 928, 929; Mr. Swanson, 1452. 


LIVING 


Cost of farmers-—Mr. Leitch, 94, 97, 100; 
Mr. Grant, 376; Mrs. McNaughton, 


426; Mr. Toupin, 459; Mr. Sissons, 
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LIVING—Con. 


494: Mr, Leitch, 510: o;, 5125 
Gagne, 1045. 
Cost of, sets wage scale—Mr. Edwards, 


Mr. 


445. 

Standard of—Mr. Grant, 419, 420; Mr. 
Hamilton, 1032; Mr. Bowman, 1142, 
1143; See also “Social Status.” 

LOSSES 
Apples—Mr. Scripture, 299, 300; Mr. 


Cumming, 465; Mr. Sissons, 501. 

Cattle, Beef—Mr. Leitch, 92, 93,97 to 
100; Mr. McLean, 233; Mr. Light, 340; 
Mr. Edwards, 442; Mr. Leitch, 532; 
Mr. Deachman, 914. 

Cattle, Dairy—Mr. Leitch, 131, 136; Mr. 
Cumming, 473; Mr. Sissons, 493, 495; 
Mr. Leitch, 523; Mr. Hughes, 558; Mr. 
Fortier, 568; Mr. Ste. Marie, 621. 

Fruit—Mr. Taylor, 38 to 40; Mr. Bulman, 
56, 57; Mr. Scripture, 299, 308; Mr. 
Chase, 314; Mr. Sissons, 496; Mr. Fair- 
bairn, 1637 to 1641. 

Grain—Mr. Leitch, 509 to 511; Mr. Reid, 
660; Mr. King, 956. 

Potatoes—Mr. Chase, 315, 322; Mr. Cum- 
ming, 476; Mr. Leitch, 510; Mr. Pirie, 
945, 950; Mr. Hatfield, 1410, 1415. 

Shipping—Mr. Curry, 147;. Mr. Nicoll, 
160; Mr. Doherty, 162, 163; Mr. Curry, 
171-172; Mr. Doherty, 176; Mr. Cun- 
ningham, 192.2200, 201, 203, 210," 212; 
215, 217, 221, 223, 225; Mr. Ledingham, 
263, 292. 


LUNHAM & MOORE 
Shipping Agents—Mr. Cornell, 173, 178. 


McCLEAN-KENNEDY 


Shipping Line—Mr. Campbell, 85; Mr. 
Cunningham, 189, 190, 195. 


MACHINERY. See “Farm Equipment.” 


MAINE, U‘S.A. 
Taxes—Mr. Pirie, 954. 


MANAGEMENT 
Farm—Mr. Grant, 356, 357, 363, 366, 371; 
Mr. Leitch, 509, 510. 


MANITOBA 


Cattle, Beef, 
Grant, 380. 

Costs of production—Mr. Leitch, 87; Mr. 
Grant, 350. 

Farm income—Mr. Grant, 364 to 367, 370, 
374. 

Mixed farming—Mr. Grant, 366, 369, 374, 
378, 380, 382, 405 to 407. 

Taxes—Mr. Grant, 350, 351, 368, 379, 404. 


MANUFACTURE 


Butter—Mr. Leitch, 97; Mr. 
473, 474; Mr. Henry, 550, 551; 


cost of producing—Mr. 


Cumming, 
Mr. 


-MANUFACTURE—Con. 

Fortier, 577; Mr. Bourbeau, 586; Mr. 
Hamilton, 1012 to 1015. 

Cheese—Mr. Barton, 119, 121 to 123; Mr. 
Leitch, 135 to 137; Mr. Toupin, 463; 
Mr. Leitch, 539; Mr. Bourbeau, 581, 
584. 

Oleomargarine—Mr. McLean, 255 to 260; 
Mr. Cumming, 479 to 482; Mr. Fortier, 
bi. 518° Mi Bourbeas = samen Uc: 
Stonehouse, 598 to 600. 

Regulation of—Mr. Grant, 410, 411. 


MAPLE. See under “Forest Products.” 


MARINE 


Canadian Government Mercantile—See 
‘Shipping’ under “Transportation.” 


MARKET 
Australia fruit—Mr. Taylor, 52; Mr. Bul- 
man, 55, 60. 


Credit prevents glutting—Mr. King, 937. 

China fruit—Mr. Taylor, 52; Mr. Bul- 
man, 54. 

Cold storage controls—Mr. Bulman, 55, 
59; Mr. Grant, 416, 418; Mr. Stone- 
house, 596. 

Cream—Mr. Barton, 121 to 123; Mr. 
Leitch, 187; Mr. Grant, 378, 379; Mr. 
Leitch, 524, 525; Mr. Henry, 547; Mr. 
Fortier, 567, 569; Mr. Bourbeau, 580; 
Mr. Spence, 814. 

Cuba, grain—Mr. Hatfield, 1417. 

Cuba hay—Mr. Hatfield, 1417. 

Cuba potato—Mr. Nicoll, 159; Mr. Cun- 
ningham, 169, 221 to 223; Mr. Leding- 
ham, 261 to 269; Mr. Chase, 314, 315; 
Mr. Pirie, 943, 944; Mr. Dewar, 1381 
to 1383; Mr. Hatfield; 1391, 1393) to 
1407, 1419; Mr. Estey, 1420 to 1424. 

Domestic butter—Mr. Cumming, 481; Mr. 
Fortier, 569, 572, 578; Mr. Stonehouse, 
600. 

Domestic cattl—Mr. McLean, 229, 231: 
Mr. Light, 334. 
Domestic egg—Mr. McLean, Mi. 

Grant, 412. 

Domestic flour—Mr. Cornell, 174 to 178; 
Mr. Watts, 273, 274, 280, 284 to 286, 292 
to 295; Mr. Reid, 666, 667. 

Domestic fruit—Mr. Taylor, 38; Mr. Bul- 
man, 63; Mr. Scripture, 300, 302, 5€3; 
Mr. Chase, 325, 326; Mr. Sissons, 499, 
503. 

Domestic general—Mr. Cumming, 476. to 
478, 486. 

Domestic grain—See under “ Grain.” 
Domestic lamb—Mr. Mclean, 251, 252; 
Mr. Cumming, 483. 
Domestic potato—Mr. 
1384; Mr. Estey, 1430. 
Export butter—Mr. Cumming, 481; Mr. 
Fortier, 567 to 571; Mr. Bourbeau, 557, 
588; Mr. Stonehouse, 600; Mr. Hamil- 


258 ; 


Dewar. 1381 to 


ton, 1012. / 
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Export cheese—Mr. Leitch, 135, 186; My. 
Bourbeau, 589, 590. 

Export flour—Mr. Cornell, 174 to 176; 
Mr. Watts, 270 to 275, 279, 280, 283 to 
286; Mr. Thompson, 289, 290, 293 to 
296; Mr. Watts, 297; Mr. Reid, 665, 
666; Mr. Hatfield, 1417; Mr. Somervilie, 
1548, 1549. 

Export lamb—Mr. McLean, 251, 252; Mr. 
Cumming, 483. 

Export pork—Mr. McLean, 241 to 243. 

French fruit—Mr. Scripture, 299. 

Grain products—Mr. Watts, 272, 273; Mr. 
Leitch, 526, 527. 

Great Britain, bacon—Mr, McLean, 241 
to 243; Mr. Light, 337. 

Great Britain, cattle—Mr. Grisdale, 20, 27 
to429): Mr. Arkell, 30,f0 j32:. 352.1 Mr. 
Campbell, 65, 69, 73, 74, 79, 81, 84; Mr. 
Curry, 144; Mr. McLean, 230 to 234, 
238, 239; Mr. Light, 329, 332, 333, 339; 
Mr. Hammell, 471. 

Great Britain, eggs—Mr. 
Mr. Grant, 411. 

Great Britain, fruit—Mr. Taylor, 52; Mr. 
Bulman, 56, 58, 59; Mr. Curry, 145; Mr. 
Scripture, 299, 310; Mr. Chase, 312 to 
314, 326; Mr. Cumming, 465; Mr. Sis- 
sons, 500. 

Great Britain, grain—Mr. Cunningham, 
196, 211, 212; Mr. Thompson, 289, 291; 
Mr. Reid, 650, 651. 

Japan, fruit—Mr. Bulman, 60. 

Milk—Mr. Barton, 120, 123; Mr. Leitch, 
132, 188; Mr. Toupin, 461; Mr. Sissons, 
492, 494; Mr. Leitch, 524, 539; Mr. 
Henry, 543 to 550; Mr. Hughes, 553, 555, 
557 to 563; Mr. Fortier, 566. 

New Zealand, fruit—Mr. Bulman, 55. 

Orient grain—Mr. Imrie, 1442. 

Scandinavian fruit—Mr. Taylor, 52; Mr. 
Bulman, 55; Mr. Scripture, 299. 

South Africa fruit—Mr. Taylor, 52; Mr. 
Bulman, 55; Mr. Scripture, 299, 310. 

Strawberry—Mr. Dewar, 1389; Mr. Fair- 
bairn, 1654, 1660. 

United States cattle—Mr. Campbell, 68; 
Mr. Mclean, 228 to 230, 232 to 235, 238, 
334; Mr. Williams, 839, 840. 

United States egg—Mr. McLean, 254; Mr. 
Grant, 411, 412. 

United States flour—Mr. Watts, 278, 279. 

United States fruit—Mr. Taylor, 52, 53; 
Mr. Bulman, 56, 60, 61. 

United States grain—Mr. Leitch, 526, 527; 
Mr. Imrie, 1486; Mr. MacIntosh, 1783. 

United States live stock—Mr. Deachman, 
928, 929; Mr. Swanson, 1452. 

United States potato—Mr. Cunningham, 
169; Mr. Cumming, 478; Mr. Pirie, 943, 
944, 947; Mr. Dewar, 1377 to 1379, 1382; 
Mr. Hatfield, 1418; Mr. Estey, 1425, 
1428. 

West Indies potato—Mr. Hatfield, 1417. 


McLean, 254; 


MARKETING 


Advertising of farm products—Mr. Bar- 
ton, 122; Mr. Hughes, 553, 554. 

Agenda—Pages 8, 421. 

Apples—See under “ Fruit.” 

Canadian system—Mr. Taylor, 47, 48; 
Mr. Curry, 145; Mr. Scripture, 301 to 
305; Mr. Grant, 408, 410, 411; Mr. Sis- 
sons, 501, 502. 

Capital provided by banks—Mr. Jack- 
man, 706, 707. 

Cattle costs—Mr. Arkell, 32; Mr. Camp- 
bell, 77; Mr. Light, 329, 331, 332, 338, 
339. 

Co-operative—Mr. Taylor, 41, 43, 51; Mr. 
Bulman, 55, 60; Mr. Scripture, 306, 307, 
311; Mr. Chase, 312, 324, 327; Mr. King, 
964; Mr. Hamilton, 1060; Mr. Fair- 
bairn, 1634 to 1637, 1647; Mr. MacIn- 
tosh, 1781 to 1801. 

Co- -operative egeg—Mr. Grant, 411 to 413; 
Mrs. McNaughton, 431. 

Co-operative live stock—Mr. Motherwell, 
327, 328; Mr. Grant, 416; Mr. Wil- 
liams, 840. 

Co-operative potato—Mr. Chase, 322; 
Mr. Pirie, 944 to 946; Mr. Dewar, 1377 
to 1381, 1383: Mr. Hatfield, 1411; Mr. 
Estey, 1421, 1427. 

Early erain—Mr. Grant, 356; Mr. Imrie, 
1432. 

Economics of—Mr. Grant, 398, 401, 402; 
Mr: Toupin, 457, 460; Mr. Leitch, 514, 
515, 539, 540; Mr. Hamilton, 1013; Mr. 
Bowman, 1118 to 1120. 

Fruit—See under “ Fruit.” 

Government information on—Mr. Leitch, 
103; Mr. Light, 328, 329, 332 to 340, 408 
to 410; Mr. Leitch, 516; Mr. Jackman, 
698, 700 to. 3705; 709; "Mr. Hamilton, 
1036; Mr. Gagne, 1047, 1048; Mr. Hat. 
field, 1416; Mr. MacIntosh, 1792 to 1795. 

Grain ‘exchange—Mr, Grant, 401, 402, 413; 
Mr. Jackman, 705 to 709. 

Guan versus feeding—Mr. McLean, 242; 

Mr. Spence, 806. 

Producer must understand—Mr. Leitch, 
103, 514 to 516; Mr. Imrie, 1432, 1440. 

United States aid to—Mr. Grant, ‘408. 


MEATS. See heading under “Live Stock.” 
MERCANTILE MARINE 


Canadian Government—See under ‘Ship- 
ping’ under “ Transportation.” 


MIDDLEMEN 


Co-operative organizations eliminate—Mz:. 
Bulman, 61; Mr. Grant, 414; Mr. Jung, 
964. 


MILK 

See “Cattle” under “Live Stock.” 
MILLERS 

Associations—Mr. Cornell, 172; Mr. 


Watts, 269, 278, 279, 288. See also 
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MILLERS—Con. 
“Combines” and “Companies”. 
Grain purchases—Mr. Watts, 279 to 281, 
283. 
Profits—Mr. Sissons, 495. 
Rail rates for—See ‘ Flour ’ 


MORALE 
Farmers—Mr. Williams, 


MORTALITY 
Cattle on board ship—Mr. Light, 330; Mr. 
Hawken, 341, 342; Mr. Somerville, 1546, 
1549, 1550; Mr. Fortin, 1773, 1774. 


MUNSON LINES 
Shipping—Mr. Chase, 320. 


NATIONAL 


Dairy Council of Canada—Mr. Stonehouse, 
591, 596, 597. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 

Mixed farming—Mr. Barton, 120, 121; 
Pirie, 954, 955. 

Potato combine—Mr. Ledingham, 264 to 
266, 268; Mr. Chase, 321, 322; Mr. Pirie, 
943 to 945, 951, 953; Mr. Dewar, 1381, 
1383; Mr. Hatfield, 1410; Mr. Estey, 
1421, 1422, 1426, 1427, 1429 to 1481. 

Potato shippers—Mr. Ledingham, 261, 264 
to 266; Mr. Chase, 321; Mr. Pirie, 943, 
944, 947; Mr. Hatfield, 1890 to 1392; 
Mr. Estey, 1421, 1431. 

Taxes—Mr. Pirie, 956. 


NEW YORK 


Differential—See 
and ‘Shipping’ 


NEW ZEALAND 

Cheese, competition of—Mr. Ruddick, 1578 
to 1580. 

Dairy products generally, competition of 
—Mr. Leitch, 135, 186; Mr. Fortier, 571, 
572; Mr. Bourbeau, 583; Mr. Ruddick, 
1580. 

Fruit market—Mr. Bulman, 55. 


NOVA SCOTIA 
Cattle—Mr. Cumming, 473. 
Coal—Mr. Cumming, 476 to 479. 
Taxes—Mr. Cumming, 473. 


OLEOMARGARINE 

Butter in—Mr. McLean, 256; Mr. 
ming, 482. 

Butter, competitor of—Mr. McLean, 256, 
257, 260; Mr. Cumming, 481, 482; Mr. 
Fortier, B77, Gress Ibe. Bourbeau, 587; 
Mr. Stonehouse, 598 to 600. 

Manufacture of—Mr. Mclean, 255 to 260; 
Mr. Cumming, 479 to 482. 

Milk in—Mr. McLean, 256. 


under “Grain.” 


828. 


Mr. 


‘Flour’ under “Grain ” 
under “ Transportation.” 


Cum- 


ONTARIO 
Agricultural College accounting system— 
Mr. Leitch, 91, 139. 
Agricultural College surveys—Mr. Leitch, 
91, 92. 
Cattle, beef, cost of producing—Mr. 
Leitch, 91, 92, 101, 102; Mr. Barton, 108, 


110; Mr. Leitch, 124, 532, 533: 

Cattle, beef, losses—Mr. Leitch, 92, 93, 97 
to 100. 

Cattle, dairy—Mr. Barton, 112; Mr. 
Leitch, 129. 


Costs of Production—Mr. Leitch, 91, 92. 
Farm labour—Mr. Leitch, 97, 101, 102, 
507, 508, 512, 518,531), 532, 534, 537. 

Farm supplies—Mr. Leitch, 97 to 101. 

Farming methods—Mr. Leitch, 104. 

Grain, price of—Mr. Leitch, 130; Mr. 
Watts, 280. 

Live stock, cost of site oir Leitch, 
91, 92, 96. 

Mixed farming—Mr. Leitch, 96, 100; Mr. 
Barton, 121; Mr. Leitch, 124, 131, 187; 
Mr. Sissons, 487, 495, 519; Mr. Houson, 
1754. 

Taxes—Mr. Leitch, 96; Mr. Sissons, 503; 
Mr. Bradshaw, 1492; Mr. Fairbairn, 1642, 
1661, 1662. 


ORCHARD 


Pests in British Columbia—Mr. Taylor, 
48 to 50; Mr. Bulman, 56, 59. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Agricultural, notified of Committee meet- 
ings—Page 12. 
Co-operative—See 

tive.” 


ORIENT 


Grain market—Mr. Imrie, 1442; See also 
“@hina; vands = Japan 

Natives of—See “Immigration” and “La- 
bour.” 


PACKAGES 


Apple—See under “ Fruit.” 

Baskets—See under “ Fruit.” 

Cheese—See heading ‘Cheese’ 
“Live Stock.” 

Potatoes—See heading “ Potatoes.” 


PACKING HOUSES 


Agreement on prices—Mr. McLean, 240, 
246 to 249. 

Clearing houses—Mr. McLean, 227, 231, 
240. 

Competition between—Mr. McLean, 227, 
239, 240 

Development of industry—Mr. McLean, 
226, 246 to 248. 


PANAMA CANAL 
Fruit route—Mr. 


heading ‘“ Co-opera- 


under 


Bulman, 59. 
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PASTEURIZATION 
Butter—Mr. Bourbeau, 580 to 582, 588. 
Milk—Mr. Sissons, 492; Mr. Henry, 544, 
545, 547; Mr. Hughes, 552, 565. 


PASTURE 
Cattle, beef—Mr. Barton, 111; Mr. Grant, 
380 


Cattle, Dairy—Mr. Leitch, 180; Mr. Tou- 
pin, 451, 455; Mr. Leitch, 522; Mr. 
Spence, 809. 

Land must be low priced—Mr. Barton, 
111; Mr. Leitch, 522, 523; Mr. Newman, 
1623. 


PIONEER INDUSTRIES 
Western Canada—Mr. Grant, 382; Mr. 
Spence, 808, 809; Mr. Hamilton, 1011, 
1035; Mr. Swanson, 1453. 


POOLS 


Co-operative price—Mr. Grant, 416. 
Fruit—Mr. Bulman, 62. 


POPULATION 
Distribution of—Mr. 
Hamilton, 1005. 


POTATOES 


Chartered steamers for—Mr. Cunningham, 
221: Mr. Ledingham, 262, 264, 265, 268; 
Mr. Chase, 314, 315,321; Mr. Pirie. 
943, 944; Mr. Hatfield, 1393, 1395, 1396, 
1398, 1399, 1411, 1414; Mr. Estey, 1420. 
1422, 1423, 1426. 

Combine, Cuba—Mr. Ledingham, 266; 
Mr. Chase, 320 to 322; Mr. Pirie, 947, 
951; Mr. Dewar, 1381 to 13884; Mr. Hat- 
field, 1393 to 1396; Mr. Estey, 1425. 

Combine, New Brunswick—Mr. Leding- 
ham, 264 to 266, 268; Mr. Chase, 321, 
322: Mr. Pirie, 943 to 945, 951, 953; 
Mr. Dewar, 1381, 1383; Mr. Hatfield, 
1410; Mr. Estey, 1421, 1422, 1426, 1427, 
1429 to 1431. 

Competition between shippers—Mr. Pirie, 
952 to 954; Mr. Dewar, 1379; Mr. Hat- 
field, 1410, 1411, 1413; Mr. Estey, 1421. 
1423, 1424, 1426 to 1428. 

Co-operative marketing—Mr. Chase, 
Mr. Pirie, 944 to 946; Mr. Dewar, 
to 1381, 1383; Mr. Hatfield, 1411; 
Estey, 1421, 1427. 

Cost of producing—Mr. Leitch, 508, 509, 
517; Mr. Pirie, 948, 949, 956; Mr. 
Dewar, 1368 to 1378, 1380, 1385, 1386; 
Mr. Hatfield, 1414; Mr. Newman, 1629. 

Cuba, duty on—Mr. Chase, 324; Mr. Pirie, 
952: Mr. Hatfield, 1417; Mr. Estey, 
1425, 1427. 

Cuba market—Mr. Nicoll, 159; Mr. Cun- 
ningham, 169, 221 to 223; Mr. Leding- 
ham, 261 to 269; Mr. Chase 314, 315; 
Mr. Pirie, 943, 944; Mr. Dewar, 1381 to 
1383; Mr. Hatfield, 1391, 1393 to 1407, 
1419; Mr. Estey, 1420. 

Cuba price—Mr. Chase, 320 to 322; Mr. 
Pirie, 952: Mr. Dewar, 1383; Mr. Hat- 
field, 1393, 1395 to 1402, 1404, 1405, 1407, 


Amos, 684; Mr. 
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1408, 1410, 
1426, 1429. 

Cuba, return cargoes from—Mr. Leding- 
ham, 264; Mr. Pirie, 946, 947; Mr. Hat- 
field, 1412, 1417, 1418. 

Domestic market—Mr. Dewar, 1381 to 
1384; Mr. Estey, 1430. 

Export trade development—Mr. Leding- 
ham, 263, 264. 

Government assistance to shippers—Mr: 
Ledingham, 262, 263, 265; Mr. Pirie, 
944, 946; Mr. Dewar, 1884; Mr. Hat- 
field, 1408 to 1410. 

Grading of—Mr. Estey, 1430. 

Growers’ losses—Mr. Chase, 315, 322; M-. 
Cumming, 476; Mr. Leitch, 510; Mr. 
Pirie, 945, 950; Mr. Hatfield, 1410, 1415. 

Growers’ price—Mr. Chase, 320 to 322; 
Mr. Edwards, 446; Mr. Leitch, 508, 509; 
Mr. Amos, 683; Mr. Pirie, 945, 947, 950 
to 954; Mr. Dewar, 1374, 1377, 1378, 
1386; Mr. Hatfield, 1391, 1396 to 1405, 
1407, 1411; Mr. Estey, 1424, 1425, 1427 
to 1480. 

Ocean rate on—Mr. Cunningham, 169, 
221: Mr. Ledingham, 262, 264, 267, 268; 
Mr. Chase, 314, 315, 317, 319, 320, 322 
to 324; Mr. Pirie, 952; Mr. Hatfield, 
1396 to 1401, 1403, 1407, 1419, 1420; Mr. 
Estey, 1429. 

Ocean rates, competition in—Mr. Cun- 
ningham, 221, 222; Mr. Ledingham, 263 
to 268; Mr. Chase, 314. 

Packages for—Mr. Chase, 317, 320; Mr. 
Pirie, 952, 954; Mr. Dewar, 1375 to 1377; 
Mr. Hatfield, 1391, 1396, 1398 to 1401, 
1403; Mr. Estey, 1429. 

Profits in—Mr. Leitch 511: Mr. Pirie, 
954; Mr. Dewar, 1378; Mr. Estey, 1430. 

Rail rates on—Mr. Chase, 318 to 320, 323. 
324; Mr. Pirie, 951, 952; Mr. Hatfield, 
1403, 1407, 1415, 1419; Mr. Estey, 1429, 
1430. 

Railway cars for—Mr. Hatfield, 1419; Mr. 
Estey, 1429. 

Railway sidings—Mr. Hatfield, 1420; Mr. 
Estey, 1426. 

Seed, Government certified—Mr. Pirie, 
956; Mr. Dewar, 1371 to 1379, 1384; 
Mr. Estey, 1429. 

Shippers in New Brunswick—Mr. Leding- 
ham, 261, 264 to 266: Mr. Chase, 321; 
Mr. Pirie, 948, 944, 947; Mr. Hatfield, 
1390 to 1392; Mr. Estey, 1421, 1431. 

Shipping through United States ports--- 

Mr. Ledingham, 261; Mr. Pirie, 944, 947; 
Mr. Hatfield, 1395, 1396, 1412 to 1414. 

Specialized product of Maritime Prov- 
inces—Mr. Caldwell, 129; Mr. Leding- 
ham, 267; Mr. Chase, 315. 

Steamers for—Mr. Cunningham, 222, 223; 
Mr. Chase, 320. 

Storage of—Mr. Dewar, 1376, 1382, 1383; 
pe Hatfield, 1391, 1407; Mr. Estey, 

Terminal charges on—Mr. Chase, 318 to 
320: Mr. Pirie, 952; Mr. Hatfield, 1397 
to 1401, 1403, 1407; Mr. Estey, 1429. 


1411; Mr. Estey, 1423 to 
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POTATOES—Con. PRICES 
United States competition—Mr. Chase, Apple producers—Mr. Bulman, 62, 63; Mr. 
324; Mr. Pirie, 948; Mr. Hatfield, 1411; Scripture, 301, 303, 307; Mr. Chase, 325 
Mr. Estey, 1422. to 327; Mr. Cumming, 464, 465, 468, 472. 
United States market—Mr. Cunningham, 473; Mr. Sissons, 496, 500, 501; Mr. 
169; Mr. Cumming, 478; Mr. Pirie, 943, Dewar, 1387; Mr. Fairbairn, 1637, 1638. 
944, 947; Mr. Dewar, 1377 to 1379, 1382; Apple, spread in—Mr. Bulman, 62; Mr. 
Mr. Hatfield, 1413; Mr. Estey, 1425, Scripture, 302 to 305, 310; Mr. Sissons, 
1428. 500 to 502. 
Warehouse at St. John—Mr. Nicoll, 159; Bacon—Mr. McLean, 227, 244 to 246; Mr. 
Mr. Cunningham, 221, 222; Mr. Led- Thompson, 292. 
ingham, 261, 262, 264; Mr. Pirie, 948, Barley—Mr. Edwards, 446; Mr. Leitch, 
946, 952; Mr. Hatfield, 1391 to 1393, 508, 509; Mr. Amos, 683. 
1396 to 1401, 1403, 1407 to 1410, 1412, Butter—Mr. McLean, 256, 260; Mr. Cum- 
1413; Mr. Estey, 1426. ming, 481, 482;. Mr. Fortier, 567, 572 
West Indies market—Mr. Hatfield, 1417. to 574; Mr. Bourbeau, 583, 588; Mr. 
Yield per acre—Mr. Leitch, 508, 509, 517; Hamilton, 1012, 1013. 
Mr. Pirie, 954; Mr. Dewar, 1376, 1377, Cattle, beef—Mr. Grisdale, 27, 28; Mr. 
1380, 1385; Mr. Hatfield, 1415; Mr. Arkell, 30, 32 to 34; Mr. Campbell, 68, 
Newman, 1629. 84; Mr. Leitch, 91, 92; Mr. Barton, Me 
108; Mr. McLean, 232, 236 to 238; Mr. 
ROULT RT By Light, 332, 335, 336, 339, 340;° Mr. 
Cost of producing—Mr, Leitch, 517, 519. Edwards, 446. 447- Mr. Amos. 683: Mr 
Culling of—Mr. Williams, 837, 888. isenitiken lope. ; ‘ : é 
Eggs, cold storage of—Mr. McLean, 252 Cattle, Dainv<_Mrl (Ste, Mere-is0en i607 
to 254; Mr. Grant, 412. 609. Mr “Naaae, 683: Mr pee 
Eggs, co-operative Pr aaee Tay Grant, 914. i ; : : 4 
411 to 413; Mrs. McNaughton, 481. : i 
Eggs, cost of producing—Mr. Grant, 415; ee UAL. ees pe ioe 586, 
Mrs. McNaughton, 481; Mr. Leitch, 517, C 3 Dae 1 min ‘G. , j 
50, Fe an 
Hees apnea taee TUE ie 259; to 415; Mrs. McNaughton, 431; Mr. 
Eggs, erading—Mr. Grant, 411, 413: Mrs. Leitch, 517, 519; Mr. Deachman, 914. 
McNaughton, 431; Mr. MaclIntosh, Farm equipment—Mr. Edwards, 447. 
1797. Farm products, decline in—Mr. Grant, 398. 
Eggs, Great Britain market—Mr. McLean, Fixing advocated for producers—Mr. Tay- 
254; Mr. Grant, 411. lor, 43, 45: Mr. Bulman, 55, 61; Mr. 
Eggs, Importation of—Mr. Grant, 412. Fortier, 570, 573 to 576. 
Eggs, price of—Mr. McLean, 252; Mr. Flax—Mr. Edwards, 446. 
Grant, 411 to 415; Mrs. McNaughton, Flour—Mr. Cornell, 175, 176, 279, 280, 283 to 
431; Mr. Leitch, 517, 519; Mr. Deach- 286, 288, 292 to 295, 297; Mr. Watts, 
man, 914. 298; Mr. Edwards, 446, 447; Mr. Reid, 
Eggs, production—Mr. McLean, 253; Mr. 666, 667; Mr. Blatchford, 1447. 
Grant, 412. Fruit, consumer of—Mr. Taylor, 39, 40, 
Eggs, quality—Mr. McLean, 253, 254, Mr. 43, 45, 52, 53; Mr. Bulman, 55, 56, 62. 
Grant, 411 to 415; Mrs. McNaughton, 63; Mr. Scripture, 301, 302, 304 to 310; 
431. : Mr. Chase, 313; Mr. Sissons, 496, 500. 
Eggs, storage—Mr. McLean, 252, 253: Mr. 501, 503; Mr. Sales, 601; Mr. Sly, 760, 
Grant, 412. 761; Mr. Fairbairn, 1656 to 1658. See 
Eggs, United States market—Mr. McLean, also “ Apples” under this heading. 
254; Mr. Grant, 411, 412. ‘ Fruit, producer of—Mr. Taylor, 43; Mr. 
Profitable on mixed farms—Mr. Leitch, Bulman, 62, 63; Mr. Sissons, 496, 497; 
519 to 521. 5 : Mr. Fairbairn, 1656, 1657. 
Saskatchewan, number in—Mr. Hamilton, Grain, mill products of—Mr. Watts, 285, 
1034. . 286; Mr. Thompson, 295; Mr. Watts, 
Turkeys, production—Mr, Spence, 809, 810. 298; Mr. Cumming, 475, 486; Mr. Sis- 
PRECIPITATION ae 495 ; an rae oe Mr. 
Production, effect on—Mr. Spence, 799 eee , 541; Mr. Reid, #85 to 
es Se ee 667; Mr. Benson, 893 to 895; Mr. Blatch- 
800 to 802; Mr. Williams, 821. ford, 1446, 1447. 
PREFERENCE Grain, mixed—Mr. Leitch, 508, 509. 
British tariff—Mr. Sales, 626; Mr. Deach- Grain, Ontario—Mr. Leitch, 130; Mr. 
man, 924. Watts, 280. 


Cuba in United States tarifi—Mr. Hat- 
field, 1417, 1418. 

West Indies sugar—Mr. Hatfield, 1417, 
1418. 


Hay—Mr. Leitch, 508, 509; Mr. Amos, 
683; Mr. Pirie, 954, 955. 

Heifers versus steers—Mr. McLean, 249; 
Mr. Light, 335. 
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PRICES—Con. 
Hogs—Mr. McLean, 227, 237, 244, 250, 


PRICES—Con. 
Vegetables—Mr. Sissons, 488 to 492. 


251; Mr. Thompson, 293; Mr. Amos, 
683; Mr. Hamilton, 1020. 

Horses—Mr. Grant, 354, 360, 361; Mr. 
Leitch, 507, 508; Mr. Henry, 546, 547; 
Mr. Williams, 834, 835, 888; Mr. Deach- 
man, 915; Mr. Hamilton, 1011; Mr. 
Dewar, 1369. 

Lambs—Mr. Cumming, 484. 

Land—Mr. Bulman, 60; Mr. Barton, 111; 
Mr. Leitch, 127, 128, 130} 2137 to 139; 
Mr. Grant, 350, 351, 359, '362, 365, 367, 
369, 370, 375; Mr. ‘Edwards, 433; Mr. 
Sissons, ‘488, 489: Mr. Leitch, 507, 508, 
D126 D220, Dor Mr. Ste. Marie, 613, 614; 
Mr. Reid, 658, 668 to 672; Mr. Spence, 
803, 804; Mr. Williams, 818 to 820, 824, 
895, 843; Mr. Pirie, 948, 956; Mr. Bow- 
man, 1116, Ie 1147: Mr. Dewar, 1370, 
1379, 1380; Mr. Hatfield; 1414: Mr. 
Newman, 1623 - Mr. Fairbaim, 1652. 

Live stock generally—Mr. McLean, 227, 
aa 240, 249 : Mr. Grant, 365, 369, 374, 

Live stock products—Mr. McLean, 227, 
231, 240, 246 to 249; Mr. Grant, 374. 

ea products—Mr. 'Trowern, 1555, 1556, 

Milk—Mr. Barton, 120, 123; Mr. Leitch, 
99, 130, 132, 186, 1387; Mr. Toupin, 461, 
462: Mr. Sissons, 492 to 494; Mr. Leitch, 
523 to 525, 529; Mr. Henry, 543 to 545, 
548, 549, 551; Mr. Hughes, 552, 553, 557, 
558, 560 to 565; Mr. Fortier, 566, 567, 
files. Mir. Stonehouse, 600. 

Oats—Mr. McLean, 241; Mr. Edwards, 
446; Mr. Leitch, 508, "509: Mr. Reid, 
655; Mr. Amos, 683; Mr. Hamilton, 
1020, 1026. 

Pagane house—Mr, McLean, 240, 246 to 

Potatoes—Mr. Chase, 320 to 322; Mr. 
Edwards, 446; Mr. Leitch, 508, 509; 
Mr. Amos, 683: Mr. Pirie, 945, 947, 950 
to 954; Mr. Dewar, 1374, 1377, 1378, 
1383, 1386: Mr. Hatfield, 1391, 1393, 
1395 to 1405, 1407, 1408, 1410, 1411; Mr. 
Estey, 1423 to 1430. 

Prunes—Mr. Taylor, 39. 

Relative—See special heading. 

Relative index numbers—Mr. Grant, 398 
to 401; Mr. Edwards, 447. 

Roots—Mr. Leitch, 508, 509. 

Sheep—Mr. Amos, 683. 

Spreads—Mr. Bulman, 62, 63; Mr. Scrip- 
ture, 302 to 305, 310; Mr. Grant, 418, 
419; Mr. Sissons, 492, 493; 500 to 502; 
Mr. Henry, 548 to 545, 548, 549; Mr. 
Hughes, 553, 557, 558. 

Strawberries—Mr. Dewar, 1388, 1389; Mr. 
Fairbairn, 1651, 1652. 

Sugar beets—Mr. Houson, 1759, 1760; Mr. 
Dougherty, 1802 to 1805, 1810, 1813 to 
1815; Mr. Houson, 1820 to 1823, 1826, 
1827. 


Wheat—Mr. Thompson, 291, 297; Mr. 
Grant, 358, 396; Mr. Edwards, 4388, 446; 
Mr. Cumming, 485; Mr. Leitch, 508, 
509; Mr. Reid, 635, 660, 665, 666; Mr. 
Amos, 682, 6883; Mr. Jackman, 692; Mr. 
Sly, 761; Mr. Williams, 818; Mr. Ben- 
son, 896; Mr. Deachman, 934; Mr. Ham- 
alton, L013 to 1015, 1020; 1026; Mr. 
Gagne, 1045; Mr. Bradshaw, 1274 to 
1277; Mr. Imrie, 1432, 1435, 1436, 1442; 
Mr. Blatchford, 1446, 1447; Mr. Swan- 
son, 1467, 1469, 1470; Mr. Bradshaw, 
1503 to 1508. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


Mixed farming—Mr. Dewar, 1369. 
Taxes, 1370, 1879, 1380. 


PRODUCER 


Marketing must be understood by—Mr. 
Leitch, 103, 514 to 516; Mr. Imrie, 1432, 
1440. 


PRODUCTION 


Agenda—Pages 6, 421. 

Apples—Mr. Taylor, 52; Mr. Cumming, 
465; Mr. Leitch, 534, 535. 

Barley—Mr. Hamilton, 1006, 1010. 

Butter—Mr. Cumming, 483; Mr. Bour- 
beau, 580, 586; Mr. Hamilton, 1012. 

Cattle, beef—Mr. Arkell, 35. 

Control—Mr., Grant, 409; Mr. Stonehouse, 
594. i 

Costs bulletins—Mr. Taylor, 46; Mr. 
Leitch, 93, 137. 

Costs, Experimental Farms—Mr. Leitch, 
101, 102;. Mr. Reid, 661. 

Costs, Manitoba—Mr. Leitch, 87; Mr. 
Grant, 350. 

Costs must be lowered—Mr, Bulman, 61; 
Mr. Leitch, 98, 124; Mr. Grant, 376; 
Mrs. McNaughton, 426, 427; Mr. Stone- 
house, 591, 592; Mr. Ste. Marie, 622; 
Mr. Reid, 657, 672; Mr. Deachman, 933; 
Mr. Gagne, 1044, 1045; Mr. Swanson, 
1449, 

Costs, Ontario—Mr. Leitch, 91, 92. 

Costs—See also “Fertilizers,” “Fruit,” 
“Grain,” “Immigration,” “Labour,” “Live 
Stock,” “Diving,” “Poultry,” “Roots,” 
“Vegetables.” 

Cream—Mr. Barton, 120, 121; Mr. Cum- 
ming, 474; Mr. Fortier, 567, 568. 

Economics—Mr. Grant, 398, 401, 402; Mr. 
Toup'n, 457, 460; Mr. Leitch, 514, 515, 
539, 540; Mr. Hamilton, 1013; Mr. Bow- 
man, 1118 to 1120. 

Eggs—Mr. McLean, 253; Mr. Grant, 412. 

Farm products, overproduction of—Mr. 
Leitch, 128; Mr. Grant, 398; Mr. Leitch, 
516;, Mr. Fortier, 570, 573, 574; Mr. 
Stonehouse, 594. 

Flax—Mr. Hamilton, 1006, 1009, 1010. 

Fruit—Mr. Bulman, 54, 55; Mr. Scripture, 
301 to 303, 306; ‘Mr. Sissons, 496. 
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PRODUCTION—Con. 

Grain—Mr. Hamilton, 1006. 

Hogs in Quebec—Mr. Toupin, 449, 451. 

Immigration, effect of—Mr. Leitch, 128; 
Mr. Cumming, 486; Mr. Spence, 807; 
Mr. Deachman, 933; Mr. Houson, 1758. 

M lk—Mr. Leitch, 130; Mr. Toupin, 447, 
450, 451, 461, 462; Mr. Leitch, 523 to 
525; Mr. Fortier, 573; Mr. Ste. Marie, 
621; Mr. Ruddick, 1579; Mr. Newman, 
1624 to 1626. 

Oats—Mr. Hamilton, 1006, 1008, 1010. 

Rain, effect of—Mr. Spence, 799, 800 to 
802; Mr. Williams, 821. 

Rye—Mr. Hamilton, 1009, 1010. 

Success requires more than—Mr,. Bulman, 
54, 55; Mr. Leitch, 102, 103; Mr. Thomp- 
son, 292; Mr. Leitch, 514, 516; Mr. 
Spence, 810, 811, 813, 816; Mr. Williams, 
822; Mr. Hamilton, 1034, 1035, 1059; 
Mr. Imrie, 1482; Mr. McIntosh, 1784. 

Sugar beets—Mr. Houson, 1755, 1759. 

Turkeys—Mr. Spence, 809, 810. 

West has reached limit of—Mr. Grant, 
419. 

Wheat—Mr. Grant, 410; Mr. Spence, 812, 
813; Mr. Hamilton, 1006, 1008, 1010, 
1011; Mr. Imrie, 1432, 1441, 


PROFITS 


Apple marketing—Mr. Scripture, 303 to 
305; Mr. Sissons, 496. 

Cattle, beef—Mr. Leitch, 93, 100, 102; Mr. 
pa 105, 107 to 110; Mr. McLean, 
2a. 

Cattle, dairy—Mr. Leitch, 130, 131, 136; 
Mr. Toupin, 462; Mr. Ste. Marie, 621. 

Fruit growing—Mr. Taylor, 49; Mr. Bul- 
man, 59; Mr. Leitch, 139. 

Grain—Mr. McLean, 238; Mr. Grant, 360, 
366; Mr. Leitch, 510, 511. 

Grain milling—Mr. Sissons, 495. 

Hay—Mr. Leitch, 510, 511, 516; Mr. 
Pirie, 955. 

Hog products—Mr. McLean, 244, 245; Mr. 
Light, 337; Mr. Leitch, 530. 

Potatoes—Mr. Leitch, 511; Mr. Pirie, 
954; Mr. Dewar, 1378; Mr. Estey, 1430. 

Poultry—Mr. Leitch, 519 to 521. 

Roots—Mr. Leitch, 510, 511. 

Sheep—Mr. Cumming, 483. 

Shipping—Mr. Curry, 153, 176. 


PRUNES. See under “ Fruit.” 


PURCHASING POWER 
Europe—Mr. Leitch, 128; Mr. Jackman, 
720; Mr. Deachman, 915; Mr. Gagne, 
1045; Mr. Swanson, 1449, 1450, 1451, 
1467. 
Farm Products—Mr. Hamilton, 1033. 


PURE BRED 
Cattle—Mr. Grant, 375, 378, 379; Mr. 
Toupin, 461, 462; Mr. Cumming, 474; 
Mr. Sissons, 493; Mr. Ste. Marie, 622 

to 624. 


QUALITY. See also “ Grading.” : 

Apples—Mr. Bulman, 55, 56; Mr. Scrip- 
ture, 302, 309, 310; Mr. Chase, 325; 
Mr. Cumming, 467 to 469; Mr. Sis- 
sons, 499, 500. i 

Butter—Mr. Leitch, 135; Mr. Cummings, 
483; Mr. Fortier, 577, 578; Mr. Bour- 
beau, 579 to 582, 584, 587, 588; Mr. 
Hamilton, 1012; Mr. Ruddick, 1578 to 
1585. 

Cheese—Mr. Leitch, 185; Mr. Bourbeau, 
579, 581, 583, 584, 588 to 590; Mr. 
Ruddick, 1578, 1579. 

Cream—Mr. Bourbeau, 584, 585, 587. 
Eggs—Mr. McLean, 253, 254; Mr. Grant, 
411 to 415; Mrs. McNaughton, 481. 
Milk—Mr. Leitch, 134; Mr. Toupin, 461, 
462; Mr. Sissons, 494; Mr. Hughes, 552; 


Mr. Stonehouse, 593; Mr. Newman, 
1624, 1625. 
Wheat—Mr. Hamilton, 1010, 1011.. 
QUEBEC 


Cattle, beef—Mr. Barton, 104 to 106, 108, 
110; Mr. Ste. Marie, 606, 607. 

Cattle, Dairy—Mr. Barton, 104, 112; Mr. 
Fortier, 567; Mr. Ste. Marie, 606, 607, 
621. 

Farm handicaps—Mr. Toupin, 451, 452. 

Farming methods—Mr. Toupin, 449 to 
451, 456, 460. 

Field husbandry—Mr. Toupin, 451, 457. 

Hog production—Mr. Toupin, 449, 451. 

Mixed farming—Mr. Barton, 112, 113; 
Mr. Toupin, 450; Mr. Fortier, 577; 
Mr. Ste. Marie, 601, 604; Mr. Gagne, 
1046. 

Taxes—Mr. Fortier, 570, 5738. 


RADIO 
Importance of—Mr. Light, 333; Mr. Me- 
Master, 1777. 


RAILWAYS. See “ Transportation.” 


RAIN 
Precipitation—M~:. Spence 799, 800 to 802; 
Mr. Williams, 821. 
REARDON SMITH 


Shipping Line—Mr. Doherty, 162; Mr. 
Cornell, 173, 178; Mr. Chase, 315, 316. 


RECIPROCITY 
Effect of—Mr. Bulman, 63. 


RECORD OF PERFORMANCE 


Dairy cattle—Mr. Barton, 113, 115, 118, 
119; Mr. Leitch, 523 to 525; Mr. Ste. 
Marie, 623; Mr. Newman, 16238, 1624. 

RECORD 

Shipping line—Mr. Campbell, 71, 74, 79, 
85, 86; Mr. Curry, 148, 144, 150; Mr. 
Doherty, 164; Mr. Cunningham, 189, 
190, 193, 225; Mr. Ledingham, 266; 
Mr. Watts, 272; Mr. Motherwell, 328. 


INDEX 
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REGULATIONS. See “Great Britain” and 
“Manufacturers.” 


RELATION OF PRICES 


Act—Authorizing Minister of Customs to 
value imports. Mr. Ward, 646, 672; 
Mr. Reid, 673. 

Adjustment of prices, mode of—Mr. Grant, 
402; Mr. Edwards, 446; Mr. Jackman, 
689, 690, 695; Mr. King, 964; Mr. Gagne, 
1049; Mr. Newman, 1588; Mr. MciIn- 
tosh, 1797, 1798, 1799; Mr. Dougherty, 
1805. 

Adjustment of prices, likely above pre- 
war level—Mr. Grant, 402. 

Advertising, amount spent in—Mr. Hurl- 


jotding IPE 

Advertising, by price cutting—Mr. Stewart, 
1223, 1224. 

Advertising is economic loss—Mr. Sparks, 
866. 


Advertising increases commodity prices— 
Mr. Sparks, 866. 

Advertising increases 
Hurlbut, 1527. 

Agenda—Pages 7, 421. 

Agenda—equalized freight 
762 to 765. 

Agricultural Conditions—in U-S. in 1920— 
Mr. King, 956, 957. 

Agricultural Implement Manufacturers 
competing abroad want protection at 
home—Mr. Deachman, 925. 

Agricultural Implements, prices increased 
Mr. Grant, 402; Mr. Bradshaw, 1248 to 
1252. See Farm Machinery. 

Agricultural Implements, tariff on, in 
France, Germany, Belgium and Den- 
mark—Mr. Gilchrist, 940, 941. See Farm 
Machinery. 

Agricultural Panic—due to relation of 
prices—Mr. Grant, 400, 402; Mr. Gagne, 
1046; Mr. Bowman, 1115. 

Agricultural products—decline in price of 
—Mr. Grant, 398. 

Agricultural relief, in decreased commodity 
prices—Mr. Cumming, 472. 

American vs. Canadian, average capital 
of shoe-factories—Mr. Deachman, 927; 
Mr. Warrington, 1180, 1181; Mr. Wea- 
ver, 1197, 1198. 

American vs. Canadian, cost of manufac- 
turing—Mr. Pedlow, 779, 781; Mr. 
Stewart, 1218 to 1222, 1224, 1281. 

American vs. Canadian, cost of manufac- 
turing shoes—Mr. Warrington, 1177, 
1178; Mr. Daoust, 1189, 1190, 1191, 1204. 

American vs. Canadian, cost of raw 
material—Mr. Campbell, 983, 984, 992, 
993. 

American vs. Canadian, price of boots— 
Mr. Hurlbut, 1532, 1533. 

American vs. Canadian, shoe consumption 
—Mr. Weaver, 1202. 

American ys. Canadian, shoe industry— 
Mr. Deachman, 927; Mr. Weaver, 1201, 
1203 to 1207, 1210 to 1215. 


production—Mr. 


rates—Pages 


RELATION OF PRICES—Con. 
Anti Dumping Law, operation of—Mr. 


Taylor, 51, 52; Mr. Ward, 646; Mr. 
Reid, 672, 673; Mr. Sly, 752; Mr. Wea- 
ver, 1201; Mr. Drummond, 1677. 


Automobiles, drawback of duty represents 
additional cost of material—Mr. Camp- 
bell, 994. 

Automobiles, cost of, for pleasure—Mr. 

. Hamilton, 1032. 

Automobiles, (Ford), price of, in Canada 
and U.S.—Mr. Campbell, 986 to 990, 994 
to 1000. 

Automobiles, (Ford), price of, vs. Com- 
modity prices—Mr. Campbell, 1001. 

Automobiles, price of, affected by tarifi— 
Mr. Deachman, 917; Mr. Campbell, 989 
to 993. 

Automobiles, price of, reduced by mass 
production—Mr. Deachman, 918; Mr. 
Campbell, 985, 986. 

Automobiles, (Ford), profits on—Mr. 
Deachman, 922; Mr. Campbell, 981, 997. 

Automobiles, (Ford), vs. raw material, 
prices of—Mr. Campbell, 1001. 

Average price of farm products 1914-1921 
—Mr. Grant, 398, 399, 400; Mr. Ed- 
wards, 446; Mr. ‘Amos, 682, 683; Mr. 
Jackman, 699. 

Bank reports, on Western Farm Condi- 
tions—Mr. Deachman, 914. 

Bad Debts increase commodity prices— 
Mr. Swanson, 1455. 

Beef, effect of centralized slaughtering— 
Mr. McLean, 246, 247, 248. 

Beef Cattle, loss on, through lack of feed 
—Mr. Deachman, 914. 

Beef, effect of price fixing—Mr. McLean, 
236. 

Beef, prices to producers vs. consumers— 
Mr. McLean, 249. 

Beef, Retailers maintain increased prices 
of—Mr. McLean, 240, 241, 249. 

Binders, cost of manufacturing and selling 
prices from 1914 to 1922—Mr. Bradshaw, 
1281, 1282, 1501, 1502, 1512, 1513, 1514; 
Mr. Evans, 1551, 1552, 1553. 

Binders, Canadian, price of in Roumania 
Mr. Bradshaw, 1506, 1509. 

Binders, Canadian, for Roumania, price 
charged to Canadian Government—Mr. 
Bradshaw, 1509. 

Boots, cost of production—Mr. Hurlbut, 
1528, 1529. See shoes. 

Boots, cost of increased by changes in 
styles—Mr. Stephens, 1539. 

Boots, price of, retail—Mr. Stephens, 
1538, 1589; Mr. McHiroy, 1543, 1544. 
Boots, price fixing of—Mr. Hurlbut, 1517 

to 1527, 1534. 

Boots, tariff on, American vs. Canadian— 
Mr. Deachman, 926; Mr. Weaver, 1199. 

Boots, price and quality of, Canadian vs. 
American—Mr. Hurlbut, 1532, 1533. 

Bran and shorts, export price lower than 
local—Mr. Leitch, 526, 527; Mr. Reid, 
666. 
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Bran and shorts, (Canadian made), price 
in U.S. and Calgary—Mr. Reid, 666, 667. 

Bran and shorts, price in Edmonton—Mr. 
Watts, 285. 

Bran and shorts, price in Fort William— 
Mr. Reid, 666. 

Bran and shorts, price in N.S—Mr. Cum- 
ming, 486. 

Bran and shorts, price in Ontario—Mr. 
Watts, 285; Mr. Sissons, 495; Mr. Leitch, 
526, 527; Mr. Reid, 667. 

Budget, Family—Mr. Amos, 681, 682. 

Building Materials vs. Farm Machinery, 
prices of—Mr. Amos, 675, 676. 

Butter, price of affected by oleomargarine 


—Mr. Fortier, 577; Mr. Stonehouse, 
598. 
Butter, price of in Saskatchewan—Mr. 


Hamilton, 1012. 

Butter, wholesale and retail prices of— 
Mr. Fortier, 572. 

Canadian manufacturers meeting competi- 
tion abroad want protection at home— 
Mr. Deachman, 925. 

Canadian Manufacturers’ prices based on 
cost, plus duty, plus profit—Mr. Ward, 
629, 631. 

Canadian Manufacturers selling cloth in 
U.S. market—Mr. Pedlow, 793. 

Canadian vs. American, average capital of 
shoe factories—Mr. Deachman, 927; Mr. 
Warrington, 1180, 1181; Mr. Weaver, 
1197, 1198. 

Canadian vs. American, cost of manu- 
facturing—Mr. Pedlow, 779, 781; Mr. 
Stewart, 1218 to 1222, 1224, 1231. 

Canadian vs. American cost of manufac- 
turing shoes—Mr. Warrington, 1177, 
1178; Mr. Daoust, 1189, 1190, 1191, 1204. 

Canadian vs. American, cost of raw ma- 
terial—Mr. Campbell, 983, 984, 992, 993. 

Canadian vs. American price of boots— 
Mr. Hurlbut, 1532, 1533. 

Canadian vs. American shoe consumption 
—Mr. Weaver, 1202. 

Canadian vs. American shoe industry— 
Mr. Deachman, 927; Mr. Weaver, 1201, 
1203 to 1207, 1210 to 1215. 

Capitalization of profits, effect of on 
prices—Mr. Jackman, 713, 714; Mr. 
Warrington, 1182; Mr. Weaver, 1196. 

Capital, average of shoe factories, Cana- 
dian vs. American—Mr. Deachman, 
927; Mr. Warrington, 1180, 1181; Mr. 
Weaver, 1197, 1198. 

Capital required in industries, 1913-1923— 
Mr. Bradshaw, 1255. 

Cartage rates, effect on prices—Mr. Sis- 
sons, 502. 

Cash basis for commodities—Mr. Sly, 761: 
Mr. Benson, 892, 893; Mr. Bradshaw, 
1255, 1278, 1288; Mr. Swanson, 1457. 

Cattle, Dairy, Price of—Mr. Ste. Marie, 
608. 

Cattle, losses on—Mr. 
Deachman, 914. 


Grant: 3625 Vir: 


RELATION OF PRICES—Con. 


Cattle, losses on British market—Mr. 
Light, 340. 
Cattle, producers profit absorbed by 


transportation—Mr. Light, 339. 

Cause of difference in relation of prices— 
Agenda, 2, 7; Mr. Edwards, 4388; Mr. 
Jackman, 688; Mr. Deachman, 915; ‘Mr. 
Gagne, 1045; Mr. Hamilton, 1060, 1661. 

Cheese, price of in Ontario—Mr. Stone- 
house, 595. 

Cheese, price of Ontario cheese in West 
—Mr. Stonehouse, 595. 

Cheese, variation in price to consun‘er-— 
Mr. Stonehouse, 595. 

Cherries, cost of picking and packing— 
Mr. Sissons, 496. 

Cherries, net’ return to producer—Mr. Sis- 
sons, 496, 497. 

Cherries, price paid by consumer—Mr. 
Sissons, 497. See fruit. 

Cherries, price paid producer in Toronto. 
—Mr. Sissons, 496. 

Cloth, exported from Canada to United 
States—Mr. Pedlow, 793. 

Clothing manufacturers vs. Western farm- 
ers condition—Mr. Sparks, 855. 

Clothing, percentage of cost of living— 
Mr. Sparks, 851. 

Clothing, controlled by combine—Mr. Ped- 
low, 778, 780. 

Clothing, prices of—Mrs. McNaughton, 
426; Mr. Sly, 724; Mr. Pedlow, 775, 
776, 791, 792; Mr. Sparks, 850, 855; Mr. 
Hamilton, 1021; Mr. Stewart, 1231. 

Clothing, woollen, price of in Canada vs. 
England—Mr. Sparks, 850, 854. 

Clothing, woollen, price of in Canada vs 
United States—Mr. Sparks, 850, 854. 

Coal, Nova Scotia soft, great saving to 
consumers—Mr. Cumming, 477. 

Coal, price of—Mr. Grant, 399; Mr. Cum- 
ming, 478. 

Cold Storage, lack of, increases price to 
consumer—Mr. Cumming, 484. 

Cold Storage, lack of, decreases price to 
producer—Mr. Cumming, 484. 

Collars, price of controlled by combine— 
Mr. Pedlow, 778, 780. 

Collars, cost of manufacturing in Canada 
vs. US—Mr. Pedlow, 779; Mr. Stewart, 
1208; 12215 1222: 

Collars, price of in Canada and U.S—Mr. 
Pedlow, 779, 781; Mr. Stewart, 1218, 
1219, 1220, 1221, 1222,-1224, 1231. 

Combines, in Canada—Mr Edwards, 445; 
Mr. Sissons, 491; Mr. Jackman, 688, 
689; Mr. Siy, 749, 750 to 755, Mr. Ped- 
low, 777, 778, 781, 782; Mr. Sparks, 854, 
858; Mr. Pirie, 951, 953; Mr. Bowman 
1187, 1150,°°1154; * Mr. Stewart, 1227, 
1228; Mr. Farrow, 1299 ty 1203; Mr. 
Hurlbut, 1585; Mr. Trowern, 1559, 1560. 

Combines, benefit of—Mr. Bowman, 1154. 

Combines in Canada in collusion with 
combines in U.S—Mr. Sly, 751, 752. 
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Combine in Cuba controls potato prices— 
Mr. Dewar, 1381, 1384. 

Combines, effect on, of removal of tariff 
—Mr. Ward, 629. 

Commercial Travellers, cost of—Mr. 
Sparks, 863, 868; Benson, 901. 

Commod ty prices affected by distribution 
—Mr. Sly, 721, 722, 745, 757; Mr. Sparks, 
863, 867, 868; Mr. Benson, 888, 889, 904, 
905; Mr. Deachman, 915; Mr. Campbell, 
995; (letter from) Canadian Cottons, 
1002, 1003, 1004. 

Commodity prices affected by labour— 
Grant, 401; Mr. Jackman, 694; Mr. Mc- 
Connell, 1727. 

Commodity prices affected by tariff—Mr. 
Edwards, 442; Mr. Fortier, 571; Mr. 
Ward, 627, 633; Mr. Jackman, 710; Mr. 
Sly, 752; Mr. Deachman, 916, 917, 922, 
923; Mr. Bowman, 1155. 

Commodity prices, Canadian, just under 
American price plus duty—Mr. Pedlow, 
793; Mr. Deachman, 916. 

Commodity prices, Canada vs. England— 
Mr. Sparks, 850. 

Commodity prices can be regulated by 
production—Mr. Stonehouse, 594. 

Commodity prices, comparison 1914-1922 
—Mrs. McNaughton, 426; Mr. Amos, 
680, 681; Mr. Pedlow, 776; Mr. Spence, 
811, 812; Mr. Sparks, 856; Mr. Camp- 
bell, 1001; Mr. Hamilton, 1013; Mr. Mc- 
Connell, 1727. 

Commodity prices controlled by manu- 
facturer—Mr. Sly, 721 to 760; Mr. Ped- 
low, 777 to 784; Mr. Benson, 888 to 899, 
902 to 905; letter Canadian Cottons, 
1002, 1003, 1004; Mr. Warrington, 1170; 
Mr. McConnell, 1739; Mr. Turnbull, 
1762 to 1765. 

Commodity prices, effect of mass produc- 
tion vs. limited production—Mr. Sparks, 
852, 853;' Mr. Deachman, 918; Mr. 
Campbell, 985, 986; Mr. Warrington, 
ZS, TSPeieMir!: Daoustyi 190; Mr. 
Weaver, 1209; Mr. Stewart, 1217, 1218; 
Mr. Bradshaw, 1244, 1497; Mr. Drum- 
mond, 1686, 1703; Mr. McConnell, 1728. 

Commodity pr‘ces, increased by too many 
middlemen—Mr. Bowman, 1155; Mr. 
Stephens, 1542. 

Commodity prices vs. farm machinery— 
Mr. Hamilton, 1013, 1014, 1015; Mr. 
Bradshaw, 1257, 1269 to 1278. 

Commodity prices vs. farm products—Mr. 
Bulman, 61; Mr. Grant, 399, 400, 401; 
Mrs. McNaughton, 426, 427; Mr. Cum- 
ming, 472, 477, 478; Mr. Fortier, 566, 
567, 568, 570, 571, 573; Mr. Stonehouse, 
592; Mr. Ste. Marie, 620; Mr. Ward, 
633; Mr. Reid, 650; Mr. Jackman, 688; 
Mr. Benson, 896, 897; Mr. Deachman, 
912; Mr. Hamilton, 1013, 1021, 1037; 
Mr. Gagne, 1045; Mr. Bowman, 1115, 


1127, 1147, 1148; Mr. Fraser, 1349, 1367; 
Mr. Swanson, 1456, 1457; Mr. Newman, 
1586, 1587; Mr. Fairbairn, 1640, 1646, 
1660; Mr. McIntosh, 1783, 1784, 1787 
to 1790; Mr. Hanson, 1827, 1828. 

Commodity prices vs. automobile (Ford) 
prices—Mr. Campbell, 1001. 

Commodity prices, index of—Mr. Ed- 
wards, 447; Mr. Jackman, 699. 

Commodity prices, inflation of, increased 
farmers debts—Mr. Edwards, 445. 

Commodity prices increased by advertis- 
ing—Mr. Sparks, 866. 

Commodity prices increased by bad debts 
—Mr. Swanson, 1455. 

Commodity prices increased by system 
of distribution—Mr. Sparks, 867, 868. 
Commodity prices in Canada high on ac- 
count of scattered population—Mr. 
Sparks, 863; Mr. Deachman, 915; Mr. 
Campbell, 995; Mr. Bowman, 1153, 1155; 

Mr. Weaver, 1212. 

Commodity ‘prices, increase in United 
States—Mr. Grant, 401. 

Commodity prices in Canada vs. United 
States—Mr. Fortier, 571; Mr. Sly, 734, 
736, 737, 752; Mr. Pedlow, 791, 792; Mr. 
Sparks, 850, 854. 

Commodity prices increased by sales tax 
—Mr. Bradshaw, 1254; Mr. Farrow, 1308, 
1309; Mr, Fairbairn, 1660. 

Commodity prices increased by speculation 
Mr. Leitch, 514. 

Commodity prices, mail order vs. country 
store—Mr. Sly, 755. 

Commodity prices, methods of reducing— 
Mr. Sly, 721, 722. 

Commodity prices prohibitive to success 
of Western farmers—Mr. Grant, 376; 
Mr. Edwards, 437; Mr. Reid, 650. 

Commodity prices vs. raw material—Mr. 
Bowman, 1148; Mr. Bradshaw, 1273, 
1280. 

Commodity prices, reduction in wholesale 
vs. retail—Mr. Swanson, 1456. 

Commodity prices set on cost plus profit 
basis—Mr. Edwards, 445; Mr. Stone- 
house, 594; Mr. Ste. Marie, 626; Mr. 
Ward, 629, 631; Mr. Jackman, 695. 

Commodity prices; trade fairs vs. com- 
mercial travellers—Mr. Sparks, 868. 

Commodity prices, urban vs. rural—Mr. 
Hughes, 559. 

Commodities, distribution of cheaper 
through regular wholesalers—Mr. Ben- 
son, 888, 889, 904, 905; Canadian Cot- 
tons, 1002, 1008, 1004; Mr. Pyke, 1576. 

Commodities, distribution of, co-operative 
vs. wholesale methods—Mr. Benson, 890 
to 906. 

Commercial travellers vs. trade fairs—Mr. 
Stewart, 1233. 

Comparison of farm product and whole- 
sales prices—Mr. Grant, 400. 
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Compensation, farming vs. other indus- 
tries—Mr. Edwards, 444, 445; Mr. Ste. 
Marie, 626. 

Conditions, adverse, beyond farmer’s con- 
trol—Mr. Jackman, 688, 695, 700; Mr. 
Williams, 817, 818. 

Conditions, adverse, within farmer’s con- 
trol—Mr. Jackman, 688, 691; Mr. Wil- 
liams, 817, 818, 832, 835 to 838. 

Conditions, adverse, causes of—Mr. Bow- 
man, 1115, 1116, 1117, 1118, 1123 to 1127, 
1146; Mr. Swanson, 1449, 1450. 

Conditions, Agricultural, in U.S., 1920— 
Mr. King, 956, 957. 

Conditions, Western agricultural, bank re- 
ports on—Mr. Deachman, 914. 

Congoleum rugs, prices fixed by manu- 
facturers—Mr. Pedlow, 782, 783. 

Consumers, purchasing power of—Mr. 
Fairbairn, 1662. 

Consumers, relation of city and farm—Mr. 
Grant, 402. 

Containers, additional duty charged on— 
Mr Sly, dae 

Containers, fruit, cost of—Mr. 
503; Mr. Fairbairn, 1642. 

Co-operation of farmers necessary to ad- 
just prices—Mr. Sissons, 490, 491; Mr. 
Stonehouse, 596; Mr. Ste. Marie, 626; 
Mr. Jackman, 688, 689, 690, 695; Mr. 
Benson, 896; Mr. King, 964; Mr. Gagné, 
1049; Mr. Newman, 1588; Mr. Mcin- 
tosh, 1797, 1798, 1799; Mr. Dougherty, 
1805. 

Co-operation, opposition to—-Mr. Sparks. 
864, 865, 868; Mr. Newman, 1588; Mr. 
McIntosh, 1798, 1799; Mr. Hamilton, 
1021. 

Co-operative buying, saving by—Mr 
Dewar, 1373, 1374; Mr. McIntosh, 1800. 

Co-operative development—Mr. Taylor. 
41: Mr. Sissons, 506; Mr. Leitch, 514; 
Mr. Trowern, 1566, 1567. 

Co-operative efforts in fruit industry of 
Ontario—Mr. Fairbairn, 1635, 1636, 
1647. 

Co-operative efforts of New Brunswick 
farmers financially unsuecessful— Mr. 
Pirie, 951; Mr. McIntosh, 1799. 

Co-operative organizations, farmers not 
loyal to—Mr. Jackman, 691; Mr. Pirie, 
951; Mr. McIntosh, 1798, 1799, 1800. 

Co-operative, vs. individual effort—Mr. 
Jackman, 688, 689, 690, 693; Mr. Sparks, 
851. 

Co-operative, vs. wholesale method of dis- 
tribution—Mr. Benson, 890 to 906. 

Copper, price of—Mr. Grant, 399. 

Corn, price of in Ontario—Mr. Sissons, 
AQT 

Cornstarch and corn syrup manufacturers 
refuse to sell to Merchants Consolidated 
Ltd—Mr. Sly, 731. 

Corn Syrup prices, American and Cana- 
dian—Mr. Sly, 734, 736, 737. 


Sissons, 


RELATION OF PRICES—Con. 


Cost of advertising—Mr. Hurlbut, Ta2ks 

Cost of manufacturing, comparison cf 
1913 with 1923—Mr. Bradshaw, 1255. 

Credit expansion, cause of rise in prices— 
Mr. Grant, 402. 

Competition, affected by tariff—Mr. Bow- 
man, 1149. 

Competition 
Taylor, 53. 

Competition eliminated in Canada—Mr. 
Edwards, 445; Mr. Jackman, 688, 689; 
Mr. Sly, 759; Mr. Sparks, 852, 854, 861. 
865; Mr. Warrington, 1178; Mr. Daoust, 
1190; Mr. Weaver, 1212, 1215. 

Competition in Canada, too.keen in shoe 
industry—Mr. Warrington, 1178; Mr. 
Daoust, 1190; Mr. Weaver, 1212, 1215. 

Competition in cotton, in Canada—Mr 
Sparks, 852. 

Competition should control 
Sly, 735, 755, 759. 

Competition unrestricted in clothing busi- 
ness in Canada—Mr. Sparks, 852, 832, 
854, 861, 865. 

Competitive vs. fixed prices—Mr. Sparks, 
870. 

Cotton, competition in—Mr. Sparks, 852, 
853. 

Cotton, comparative prices of 1913-1923— 
Mr. Pedlow, 775, 776. 

Cotton dresses, price in Canada and 
United States—Mr. Pedlow, 791, 792. 
Cotton, Canadian manufacturers of, not 

combined—Mr. Sparks, 858. 

Cotton, price of—Mr. Stewart, 1231. 

Cotton, price in Canada vs. England— 
‘Mr. Sparks, 854. 

Cotton, price in Canada vs. United States 
—Mr. Sparks, 854. 

Cotton, reduction to consumer—Mr. Sly, 
724. 

Crop estimates induce speculation—Mr. 
Pyke, 1574, 1575; Mr. Drummond, 1670 
1671; 1706; Mr. McConnell, 1721; Mr. 
Hobbins, 1741; Mr. Neill, 1749; Mr 
Turnbull, 1768. 

Crop estimates, effect on prices—Mr 
Pyke, 1574, 1575; Mr. McConnell, 1711, 
1714, 1715, 1721; Mr. Hobbins, 1741; 
Mr. Neill, 1748, 1749; Mr. Turnbull, 
1768. : 

Crude Oil, price of—Mr. Grant, 399. 

Customs Tax, pyramiding of profit on— 
Mr. Ward, 629, 631; Mr. Pedlow, 784 to 
795; Mr. Sparks, 873 to 887, 907 to 911; 
Mr. Bowman, 1155. 

Dairy Cattle, deflation in—Mr. Sissons. 
493, 494. 

Dairy cattle, pure bred, price of—Mr. Ste. 
Marie, 608. 

Dairy Companies stock, price of—Mr. 
Sissons, 493. s 

Dairy farming unprofitable—Mr. Sissons, 
492, 493, 504: Mr. Fortier, 574, 575, 576; 
Mr. Stonehouse, 600; Mr. Newman, 1631. 


controls fruit prices—Mr. 


price—-Mr. 
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Dairy produce vs. groceries—Mr. Grant, 
369 


Debt, farmers, percentage owing on im- 
plements—Mr. Bradshaw, 1500. 

Debt of farmers due to inflated commod- 
a. prices and bad crops—Mr. Edwards, 


Debts of farmers increased by relative 
prices—Mr. Edwards, 487. 

Deflation in commodity prices less than 
-in farm products—Mr. Bdwards, 445, 
446; Mr. Sissons, 507; Mr. Jackman, 
694, 699; Mr. Hamilton, 1029; Mr. 
Bowman, 1115, 1128. 

ce treaas in dairy cattle—Mr. Sissons, 493. 
494. 

Deflation in dairy industry—Mr. Leitch. 
535. 

Deflation in farm products—Mr. Hamil- 
ton, 1029. 

Deflation, manufacturing corporations un- 
willing to bear share of—Mr. Amos, 686. 

Deflation, manufacturers’ losses through— 
Mr. Bowman, 1128, 1129. 

Deflation in labour—Mr. Jackman, 694, 
699. 

Deflation, retailers’ losses through—Mr. 
McLean, 1165. 

aba in value of farms—Mr. Sissons, 
493. 

Depression world wide—Mr. Grant, 402. 
Depression, causes of —Mr. Grant, 402. 
Distribution, cheapest method of—Mr 
Benson, 888, 889, 904, 905; Canadian 
Cottons, 1002, 1003, 1004; Mr. Pyke, 
1576. 

Distribution costs in Canada high owing 
to scattered population—Mr. Sparks, 
863; Mr. Deachman, 915; Mr. Camp- 
bell, 995; Mr. Bowman, 1153, 1155; Mr. 
Weaver, 1212. 

Distribution of commodities controlled by 
associations and manufacturers to miain- 
tain prices—Mr. Sly, 723 to 760; Mr. 
Benson, 888 to 899. 902 to 905; Cana- 
dian Cottons, 1002, 1003, 1004; Mr. 
McConnell, 1739; Mr. Turnbull, 1762, 
1763, 1764, 1765. ; 

Distribution system increases commodity 
prices—Mr. Sparks, 867, 868. : 
Distribution, trade fairs vs. commercial] 
travellers—Mr. Sparks, 863, 868; Mr. 
Benson, 901; Mr. Stewart, 1233. 
Dividends paid in stock—Mr. Warrington, 
1182; Mr. Weaver, 1196. 

Duty, additional, charged on containers-- 
Mr. Sly, 737. : 

Duty, American, on sugar—Mr. King, 936; 
Mr. Drummond, 1686, 1688. 

Duty, American, on sugar beets—Mr. 
Houson, 1815, 1816. : 
Duty, British, on sugar—Mr. Hobbins, 
1691; Mr. McConnell, 1691; Mr. Hob- 

bins, 1717. 

Duty, Canadian. on Cuban sugar-—Mr. 
Drummond, 1666, 1677. 


RELATION OF PRICES—Con. 

Duty, Government gets only portion of— 
Mr. Ward, 629, 631; Mr. Pedlow, 785, 
790; Mr. Sparks, 873 to 887, 907 to 911; 
Mr. Bowman, 1155. 

Duty on farm equipment—Mr. Ward, 627, 
ey ; Mr. Reid, 649, 650; Mr. Fairbairn, 

55. 
age on leather—Mr. Warrington, 1174, 
75. 

Duty on raw material—Mr. Sly, 737, 753. 

Duty on rubbers coming into Canada— 
Mir sly. do2: 

Duty on machinery—Mr. Warrington. 
1178; Mr. Weaver, 1205, 1206; Mr. Fair- 
bairn, 1655. 

age: American, on potatoes—Mr. Dewar, 

Duty, pyramiding of profit on—Mr. 
Ward, 629, 631; Mr. Pedlow, 783 to 
795; Mr. Sparks, 873 to 887, 907 to 
911; Mr. Bowman, 1155. 

Duty, rate of on  automobiles—Mr. 
Campbell, 989. 

Duty, rate of on raw materials—Mr. 
Campbell, 991, 992, 993 994. 

Duty, refund of on fruit containers—Mr. 
Sissons, 504. 

Economic Spree; cause of adverse con- 
ditions—Mr. Bowman, 1115. 

Education, advantage of to farmer—Mr. 
Gagne, 1046. 

Edueation, effect of on farmer’s income 
—Mr. Gagne, 1046, 1047. 

Eggs, price paid producer in Ontario— 
Mr. Leitch, 519. 

Eggs, price paid to producer in Sask— 
Mr. Grant, 415, Mr. Leitch, 519. 

Emigration caused by relation of prices— 
Mr. Stonehouse, 592; Mr. Deachman, 
913, 914; Mr. Pirie, 948, 949, 954; Mr. 
King, 979; Mr. Gagne, 1048. 

Equalization of farm product and com- 
modity prices—Mr. Stonehouse, 592. 

Equalized freight rates—on sugar— 
Agenda, 762 to 765; Mr. Pyke, 1554 to 
1573; Mr. Drummond, 1672 to 1675; 
Mr. McConnell, 1734 to 1738; Mr. 
Houson, 1762; Mr. Turnbull, 1764, 1765. 

Evolution of Agriculture—Mr. Bowman, 
1146. 

Exports of leather—Mr. Dacust, 1191. 

Export prices regulate farm product 
prices—Mr. Sissons, 506; Mr. Ward, 
633; Mr. Hamilton, 1037. 

Export vs. home prices of farm machin- 
ery—Mr. Bradshaw, 1259, 1279. 

Export of farm machinery—Mr. Brad- 
shaw, 1233, 1278. 

Export of flour benefit to consumer—Mr. 
Watts, 286, 287; Mr. Thompson, 290; 
Mr. Watts, 298. 

Export price of flour does not determine 
home price—Mr. Watts, 286. 

Export of shoes from Canada—Mr. 
Weaver, 1202, 1203. 
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Failures in U.S. shoe industry—Mr. 
Weaver, 1214. 

Failures in Canada—Mr. Weaver, 1197, 
1212, 1214; Mr. Bradshaw, 1239. 

Family Budget, actual requirements—Mr. 
Amos, 681, 682. 

Farm investment, rate of interest received 
on—Mr. Williams, 819, 820, 824, 825. 
Farms, price of—Mr. Sissons, 489; Mr. 

Dewar, 1370. 

Farms, deflation in value of—Mr. Sis- 
sons, 493. 

Farms, price of in Kansas—Mr. Bowman, 
1146. 

Farms, price of in Niagara distriet—Mr. 
Fairbairn, 1651, 1652. 

Farms,* price of in Quebec—Mr. Ste. 
Marie, 618, 614, 615. 

Farms, price of in P.E.I—Mr. Dewar, 
1369, 1370. 

Farm equipment, duty on—Mr. Ward, 
627, 641; Mr. Reid, 649, 650; Mr. Fair- 
bajrn, 1655. 

Farm equipment prices, effect of Anti- 
dumping law—Mr. Reid, 672, 673. 

Farm equipment prices, comparison of 
Canadian and American—Mr. Reid, 
648 to 651; Mr. Amos, 677; Mr. Pirie, 
948; Mr. Bradshaw, 1263 to 1267. 

Farm equipment prices, comparison of 
dutiable and non-dutiable—Mr. Amos, 
677, 678, 679. 

Farm equipment prices, comparison of 
1914-1922—Mr. Amos, 676. 

Farm equipment prices, affected by trans- 
portation—Mr. Edwards, 442, 447. 

Farm equipment prices, increase in—Mr. 
Fortier, 576; Mr. Ward, 629, 630, 631, 
641; Mr. Amos, 676; Mr. Bradshaw, 
1236, 1247, 1253, 1257; Mr. Fairbairn, 
1655. 

Farm machinery prices affected by labour 
—Mr. Grant, 401; Mr. Amos, 679; Mr. 
Jackman, 694; Mr. Bradshaw, 1251, 
1253. 

Farm machinery vs. building material, 
price of—Mr. Amos, 675, 676. 

Farm machinery vs. commodity prices— 
Mr. Hamilton, 1013, 1014, 1015; Mr. 
Bradshaw, 1257, 1269 to 1278. 

Farm machinery prices, comparison of 
Canadian and American—Mr. Reid, 
648, 649, 650, 651; Mr. Amos, 677; Mr. 
Pirie, 948; Mr. Bradshaw, 1263 to 1267. 

Farm machinery prices. comparison of in 
different countries—Mr. Deachman, 
923. 

Farm machinery prices, comparison of 
dutiable and non-dutiable—Mr. Amos, 
677, 678, 679. 

Farm machinery prices increased by sales 
tax—Mr. Bradshaw, 1254. 

Farm machinery, manufacturing cost of 
in Canada—Mr. Bradshaw. 1281, 1282, 
1501, 1502, 1512, 15138, 1514; Mr. Evans, 
1551, W552, 1553! 


RELATION OF PRICHS—Con. 


Farm machinery, manufacturing cost of, 
Canada vs. United States—Mr. Brad- 
shaw, 1234, 1235. ’ 

Farm machinery, duty on, in France, 
Germany, Belgium and Denmark—Mr. 
Gilchrist, 940, 941. 

Farm machinery prices, effect of tariff on 
—Mr. Deachman, 9238. 

Farm machinery prices, export vs. home— 
Mr. Bradshaw, 1259, 1279, 1506, 1509. 
Farm machinery prices, effect of anti- 

dumping law—Mr. Reid, 672, 673. 

Farm machinery, export of—Mr. Bradshaw 
—1233, 1278. 

Farm machinery vs. farm products—Mr. 
Bradshaw, 1503 to 1508. 

Farm machinery, improvements in increase 
cost—Mr. Bradshaw, 1258, 1261, 1263. 
Farm machinery prices increased by bad 

debts—Mr. Swanson, 1457. 

Farm machinery, losses on, by United 
Grain Growers—Mr. Bradshaw, 1241, 
1242, 1243. 

Farm machinery manufacturers, interest 
rate charged by—Mr. Bradshaw, 1499, 
1500. 

Farm machinery manufacturers giving 
farmer benefit of reduced costs— 
Mr. Bradshaw, 1236, 1254, 1573. 

Farm machinery manufacturers losses— 
Mr. Bradshaw, 1237 to_1239, 1282. 

Farm machinery, percentage of increase in 
cost and selling price—Mr. Bradshaw, 
1248 to 1252. 

Farm machinery, reduction in price of— 
Mr. Bradshaw, 1236, 1247. 

Farm machinery sold on credit—Mr. Brad- 
shaw, 1255, 1278, 1283. 

Farm machinery, United Grain Growers 
quit dealing im—Mr. Bradshaw, 1242, 
1243. 

Farm products prices affected by tariff— 
Mr. Fortier, 571; Mr. Deachman, 916, 
917, 922, 923. 

Farm products, prices 1914-1921—Mr. 
Grant, 398, 399, 400; Mr. Edwards, 446; 
Mr. Amos, 682, 683; Mr. Jackman, 699. 

Farm products, prices below cost of pro- 
duction—Mr. Chase, 315, 323; Mr. Pirie, 
945, 950; Mr. Hamilton, 1027; Mr. Hat- 
field, 1410, 1415. 

Farm products, prices better through co- 
operative marketing—Mr. Stonehouse, 
592. 

Farm Products, vs. commodity prices— 
Mr. Bulman, 61; Mr. Grant, 361, 369, 
391, 400, 401; Mrs. McNaughton, 426; 
427; Mr. Cumming, 472, 477, 478; Mr. 
Sissons, 497; Mr. Fortier, 566 to 573; 
Mr. Stonehouse, 592; Mr. Ste. Marie, 
620; Mr. Ward, 633; Mr. Reid, 650; 
Mr. Amos, 680, 681; Mr. Jackman, 688; 
Mr. Williams, 834; Mr. Benson, 896, 
897; Mr. Deachman, 912; Mr. Pirie, 
954, 955; Mr. Hamilton, 1013, 1021, 1037; 
Mr. Gagne, 1045; Mr. Bowman, 1115, 
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1127, 1147, 1148; Mr. Fraser, 1349, 1367; 
Mr. Swanson, 1456, 1457; Mr. Newman, 
1586, 1587; Mr. Fairbairn, 1640, 1646, 
1660; Mr. McIntosh, 1783 to 1790; Mr. 
Houson, 1827, 1828. 

Farm products, price of controlled by ex- 
port prices—Mr. Sissons, 506; Mr. Ward, 
633; Mr. Hamilton, 1037. 

Farm products, prices, deflation in—Mr. 
Edwards, 445, 446; Mr. Sissons, 507; 
Mr. Jackman, 694, 699; Mr. Hamilton, 
1029; Mr. Bowman, 1115, 1128. 

Farm products, purchasing power—Mr. 
Grant, 389, 398, 400, 403; Mr. Reid, 563; 
Mr. Hamilton, 1020, 1033. 

Farm products, vs. iarm labour—Mr. 
Stonehouse, 592; Mr. Jackman, 688. 

Farm products, vs. farm machinery—Mr. 
Bradshaw, 1503 to 1508. 

Farm products, price control by produc- 
tion impossible—Mr. Bulman, 61; Mr. 
Stonehouse, 594; Mr. Jackman, 692. 

Farm products, value increasing—Mr. 
Grant, 403. 

Farm products, price index—Mr. Edwards, 
447; Mr. Jackman, 699. 

Farm products, prices affected by loca- 
tion—Mr. Edwards, 442; Mr. Deachman, 
916; Mr. Hamilton, 1037. 

Farm products, prices affected by market 
conditions—Mr. Deachman, 914. 

Farm products, price fixing impossible— 
Mr. Jackman, 695. 

Farm products, prices reduced by bad sys- 
tem of marketing—Mr. Stonehouse, 594; 
Mr. Jackman, 688 to 692. 

Farm products, production vs. price—Mr. 
Fortier, 574; Mr. Jackman, 689 to 695. 

Farm products, prices affected by lack of 
cold-storage—Mr. Cumming, 484. 

Farm products, prices to producer vs. con- 
sumer—Mr. Chase, 320; Mr. Stonehouse, 
595; Mr. Estey, 1424; Mr. Newman, 
1587. 

Farm products, world supply and demand 
—Mr. Grant, 403. 

Farm products—See apples, butter, corn, 
eggs, fruit, flour, milk, potatoes, toma- 
toes. \ ; 

Farmers’ adverse conditions, causes of— 
Mr. Bowman, 1115 to 1118; 1123 to 
1127; Mr. Swanson, 1449, 1450. 

Farmers affected by industrial labour— 
Mr. Grant, 403; Mr. Jackman, 694. 

Farms bear burden of taxes—Mr. Ward, 
634, 636. 

Farmers buying in protected market, sell- 
ing in open market—Mr. Edwards, 445; 
Mr. Ward, 627; Mr. Jackman, 692, 720. 

Farmers buying as retailers, selling as 
wholesalers—Mr. McIntosh, 1798. 

Farmers’ control over adverse conditions 
—Mr. Jackman, 688, 691, 695, 700; Mr. 
Williams, 817, 818, 832, 835 to 838. 
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Farmers’ debts, percentage owing on im- 
plements—Mr. Bradshaw, 1500. 

Farmer exploited by implement com- 
panies—Mr, Swanson, 1453, 1454, 1455. 
Farmers forced to organize to combat 
unfair prices—Mr. Sissons, 491; Mr. 
Stonehouse, 596; Mr. Jackman, 688, 689, 
690, 695; Mr. Benson, 896; Mr. King, 
964; Mr. Gagne, 1049; Mr. Newman, 
1588; Mr. McIntosh, 1797, 1798, 1799; 

Mr. Dougherty, 1805. 

Farmers’ income as manager—Mr, Grant, 
356, 371. 

Farmers’ losces—Mr. Taylor, 38, 39; Mr. 
Bulman, 56; Mr. Cumming, 465; Mr. 
Sissons, 493, 504, 505; Mr. Leitch, 524; 
Mr. Fortier, 574, 575, 576; Mr. Stone- 
house, 600; Mr. Reid, 650; Mr. Deach- 
man, 914; Mr. Hamilton, 1029; Mr. 
Gagne, 1043, 1044; Mr. Hatfield, 1415; 
Mr. Newman, 1631. 

Farmers’ losses should be assumed by 
Government—Mr. Fortier, 574, 575, 576. 

Farmers’ morale, low due to relation of 
prices—Mr. Grant, 400, 401; Mr. Ed- 
wards, 432; Mr. Deachman, 914, 915; 
Mr. Hamilton, 1020; Mr.. Imrie, 1439. 

Farmers not loyal to their organizations— 
Mr. Jackman, 691; Mr. Pirie, 951; Mr. 
MclIntosh, 1798, 1799, 1800. 

Farmers not organized, dealing with or- 
ganized groups—Mr. Jackman, 688, 689, 
690; Mr. Benson, 896. 

Farmers not organized to maintain prices 
—Mr. Sissons, 490; Mr. Ste. Marie, 
626; Mr.: Jackman, 688, 689, 690. 

Farmers, organization of necessary—Mr. 
Taylor, 41; Mr. Sissons, 506; Mr. Leitch, 
514; Mr. Jackman, 689, 690; Mr. Hamil- 
ton, 1021; Mr. Gagné, 1048, 1049; Mr. 
Dewar, 1373, 1374; Mr. McIntosh, 1800; 
Mr. Trowern, 1566, 1567; Mr. Fair- 
bairn, 1635, 1636, 1637. 

Farmers’ prospects—Mr. Newman, 1587, 
1631. 

Farmers’ prosperity shown by cash-returns 
—Mr. Ward, 644, 645; Mr. Spence, 812; 
Mr. Williams, 819, 820, 824 to 829. 

Farmer’s production vs. needs—Mr. Grant, 
405. 

Farmers’ purchasing power—Mr. Grant, 
389; Mr. Reid, 563; Mr. Stonehouse, 
592, 594: Mr. Jackman, 694, 715; Mr. 
Sly, 741; Mr. Spence, 812, 814; Mr. 
Hamilton, 1020, 1021, 1022, 1033; Mr. 
Fairbairn, 1662. 

Farmers’ receipts vs. expenses—Mr. Grant, 
364, 366, 370, 374; Mr. Reid, 650; Mr. 
Hamilton, 1025, 1026. 

Farmer’s returns vs. costs on fruit—Mr. 
Taylor, 39, 40; Mr. Bulman, 56, 62, 63; 
Mr. Scripture, 305; Mr. Sissons, 496, 
497; Mr. Fairbairn, 1637, 1638. 
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Farmer’s returns vs. land values—Mr. For- 
tier, 573; Mr. Ste. Marie, 613; Mr. 
Williams, 843. 

Farmer:’ returns vs. Milling companies 
returns—Mr. Reid, 664, 665. 

Farmers’ standard of living, higher than 
formerly—Mr. Hamilton, 1032. 

Farmers’ success impossible, due to com- 
modity prices—Mr. Grant, 376; Mr. 
Edwards, 437; Mr. Reid, 650. 

Farmers unable to control relation of 
prices—Mr, Jackman, 688; Mr. Hamil- 
ton, 1060, 1061. 

Farming methods should be improved— 
Mr. Hamilton, 1034, 1035; Mr. Gagne, 
1044, 1046. 

Farming not profitable—Mr. Sissons, 505; 
Mr. Leitch, 524; Mr. Reid, 650; Mr. 
Hamilton, 1029; Mr. Gagne, 1043, 1044. 

Farming readjustment caused by freight 
rates—Mr. Grant, 399, 400. 

Farming vs. other business—Mr, Edwards, 
444, 445; Mr. Ste. Marie, 626. 

Farm labour, cost of increasing—Mr. 
Grant, 401; Mr. Amos, 674; Mr. Bow- 
man, 1148. 

Farm labour, cost of, New Brunswick vs. 
Maine—Mr. Pirie, 948, 955. 

Farm labour vs. city labour—Mr. Ed- 
wards, 447; Mr. Stonehouse, 593; Mr. 
Amos, 674, 679; Mr. Spence, 813; Mr. 
Williams, 833. 

Farm labour vs. farm machinery—Mr. 
Grant, 399. 

Farm labour vs. farm products—Mr. 
Grant, 399; Mr. Jackman, 688. 

Farm labour vs. railway labour—Mr. 
Fairbairn, 1645. 

Farm labour in England, 1913—Mr. Cum- 
ming, 468. 

Farm labour income—Mr. Grant, 364, 365, 
366, 370, 375; Mr. Toupin, 449, 450, 457, 
to 460; Mr. St. Marie, 615, 625. 

Farm labour, wages paid by farmers—Mr. 
Amos, 675, 679; Mr. Spence, 807; Mr. 
Williams, 819, 833; Mr. Fraser, 1349; 
Mr. Fairbairn, 1642, 1645. 


Feed, farmers unable to purchase—Mr. 


Stonehouse, 592. 

Fertilizer bought on time, chemicals cash 
only—Agenda, 766, 767, 768; Mr. Pirie, 
949. 

Fertilizer chemicals, price in New Bruns- 
wick—Agenda, 766, 771, 772, 773, 774. 
Fertilizer chemicals, duty free into 
Canada—Agenda, 767; Mr. Pine, 949; 

Mr. Hatfield, 1418, 1419. 

Fertilizer, manufacturers prices vs. raw 
material—Agenda, 766, 768, 769, 772. 

Fertilizer, price of in New Brunswick vs. 
Maine—Agenda, 765, 766, to 775; Mr. 
Pirie, 948, 949, 956; Mr. Hatfield, 1418, 
1419. 

Fertilizer, price in P- E. I. vs. New 
Brunswick—Mr. Dewar, 1872, 1373. 
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Financial condition of farmers in Sask.— 
Mr. Hamilton, 1020, 1021, 1022. 

Fixed prices vs. competitive pvrices—Mr. 
Sparks, 870. 

Flour, export of surplus benefit to con- 
sumer—Mr. Watts, 286, 287; Mr. 
Thompson, 290; Mr. Watts, 298. 

Flour, price of should be based on wheat 
price—Mr. Watts, 283; Mr. Reid, 665. 

Flour, price to consumer in West greater 
than price at sea-board—Mr. Watts, 283, 
284; Mr. Reid, 665, 667. 

Flour, price of Canadian in U.S—Mr. 
Reid, 665, 666. 

Flour, price at Calgary—Mr. Reid, 665. 

Flour, price at Edmonton—Mr. Watts, 
285; Mr. Leitch, 527. 

Flour, price in Ontario not set by export 
price—Mr. Watts, 286. 

Flour, price in Great Britain—Mr. Reid, 
665, 667. 

Flour, Western Mills charge western con- 
sumer freight to Fort William—Mr. 
Watts, 283: Mr. Reid, 665. 

Ford Cars, price of in Canada vs. US— 
Mr. Campbell, 986 to 990, 994 to 1000. 

Ford Cazs, profit on—Mr. Deachman, 922; 
Mr. Campbell, 981, 997. 

Ford Motor Co. of Canada, taxes paid 
by—Mr. Campbell, 999, 1000. 

Free Trade, advantage of to farmers— 
Mr. Deachman, 923. 

Free Trade, vs. protection—Mr. Deach- 
man, 932; Mr. Hatfield, 1417. 

Freight rates, effect of on prices—Mr. 
Grant, 399, 400; Mr. Cumming, 465, 475, 
476, 477, 483, 484, 485; Mr. S’ssons, 501; 
Agenda, 762 to 765; Mr. Pirie, 951; 
Mr. Bradshaw, 1248, 1253; Mr. Hatfield, 
1415; Mr. Estey, 1430; Mr. Imrie, 1435, 
1436; Mr. Blatchford, 1446 Mr. Swan- 
son, 1451, 1452; Mr. Trowern, 1564, 
jee Mr. Fairbairn, 1642, 1643, 1647, 

Freight rates, effect on industry—Mr. 
Houson, 1759. 

Freight rates, equalization of~Agenda, 
762, to 765; Mr. Pyke, 1554, 1569. to 
1573; Mr. Drummond, 1672, to 1675; 
Mr. McConnell, 1734, to 1738; Mr. 
Houson, 1762; Mr. Turnbull, 1764, 1765. 

Freight rates extremely high—Mr. Deach- 
man, 916; Mr. Gagne, 1045; Mr. Bow- 
man, 1115, 1127; Mr. Bradshaw, 1248; 
Mr. Fairbairn, 1644, 1645, 1646; Mr. 
Houson, 1759. 

Freight rates make readjustment of farm- 
ing necessary—Mr. Grant, 399, 400. 

Freight rates, comparison of pre and post- 
war—Mr. Edwards, 446. 

Fruit, apples from B. C. selling in 
Ontario—Mr. Fairbairn, 1639. 

Fruit, apples, canned, sold below cast— 
Mr. Cumming, 468. 

Fruit, apples, co-operative buying by con- 
sumers—Mr. Scripture, 308. 
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Fruit, apple-dealers losses finally paid by 
producer—Mr. Scripture, 302. 

Fruit, apples, grading of benefit to con- 
sumer—Mr. Scripture, 302, 306, 308, 309. 

Fruit, apples, high price to consumer due 
to distribution—Mr. Scripture, 305, 306. 

Fruit, apples, loss to producers in N. S— 
Mr. Cumming, 465. 

Fruit, apples, lowering cost to consumer 
by increased consumption—Mr. Scrip- 
ture, 308. 

Fruit, apples sold under cost of produc- 
tion—Mr. Scripture, 299, 300, 307. 
Fruit, apples, Ontario consumer not 

getting his money’s worth—Mr. Scrip- 

ture, 300. 

Fruit, apples, wholesalers’ profit in 
than brokers—Mr. Scripture, 304. 

Fruit, apples, wholesalers profit in 
Winnipeg—Mr. Sly, 760. 

Fruit, apples, prices fixed by retailers or 
pedlers—Mr. Scripture, 305. 

Fruit, apples, present low price due to 
industrial conditions in England—Mr. 
Cumming, 472. 

Fruit, apples, of—Mr. 
Sissons, 500. 

Fruit, apples, price to consumer in Sask.— 
Mr. Sly,. 761. 

Fruit, .apples, price to consumer—Mr. 
Bulman, 62, 63; Mr. Scripture, 301, to 
304; 308, 311; Mr. Sissons, 503; Mr. 
Newman, 1588. 

Fruit, apples, price direct from producer 
to consumer—Mr. Sissons, 498, 500; 
Mr. Newman 1588. 

Fruit, apples, price from producer from 
commission man—Mr. Sissons, 498. 

Fruit, apples, price from producer to re- 
tailer—Mr. Sissons, 498. 

Fruit, apples, prices paid producer—Mr. 
Bulman, 62, 63; Mr. Scripture, 301, to 
304: Mr. Chase, 314, 325; Mr. Cumming, 
464, 465, 468; Mr. Sissons, 498, 502; Mr. 
Dewar, 1387. 

Fruit, apples, rotting on ground, unprofi- 
table to market—Mr. Sissons, 501. 

Fruit, apples, system of marketing cause 
of loss to producers—Mr. Sissons, 501. 

Fruit, apples, wholesale price to retail, 
Manitoba—Mr. Sly, 760. 

Fruit, apple-baskets, cost of 1915-1923— 
Mr. Fairbairn, 1640. 

Fruit, apple-barrels, cost of—Mr. Cum- 
ming, 472, 473; Mr. Sissons, 503, 504; 
Mr. Fairbairn, 1640. 

Fruit, apple-barrels, cost of in U.S—Mr. 
Sissons, 503. “ 
Fruit apple-boxes vs. barrels—Mr. Scrip- 

ture. 310. 311. 

Fruit, apples, freight on for home con- 
sumption higher than for export—Mr. 
Scripture, 301. 

Fruit, cherries, cost of picking and pack- 
ing—Mr. Sissons, 496. 
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Fruit, cherries, net returns to producer— 
Mr. Sissons, 496, 497. : 
Fruit, cherries, price paid by consumer— 

Mr. Sissons, 497. 

Fruit, cherries, price paid producer in 
Toronto—Mr. Sissons, 496. 

Fruit Grading Act, benefit to consumer— 
Mr. Scripture, 309. 

Fruit, plums, price paid producer in 
Ontario—Mr. Sissons, 497; Mr. Fair- 
bairn, 1656. 

Fruit, price fixing of—Mr. Taylor, 45; Mr. 
Scripture, 305. 

Fruit prices competitive vs. labour, com- 
modity, and transportation prices fixed— 
Mr. Bulman, 58. 

Fruit’ prices paid producers—Mr. Taylor, 
39, 40; Mr..Bulman, 56, 62, 63; Mr. 
Scripture, 305; Mr. Sissons, 496, 497; Mr. 
Dewar, 1387, 1388; Mr. Fairbairn, 1637, 
1638, 1651, 1652, 16538, 1656. 

Fruit sold for less than cost by producers— 
Mr. Taylor, 38, 39; Mr. Bulman, 56; 
Mr. Cumming, 465. 

Fruit producers’ prices controlled by com- 
petition—Mr. Taylor, 53. 

Fruit, strawberries, price paid producer in 
P.E.I—Mr. Dewar, 1387, 1388. 

Fruit, stzawberries, returns vs. costs—Mr. 
Fairbairn, 1651, 1652, 1653, 1656. 

Fruit container prices in Canada vs. US.— 
Mr. Sissons, 503; Mr. Fairbairn, 1642. 

Fruit containers, imported, duty should be 
pean ded on export of same—Mr. Sissons, 

Gambling in sugar—Mr. King, 936; Mr. 
Drummond, 1670, 1677, 1697; Mr. Mc- 
Connel, 1719, 1720, 1723, 1724. 1725; Mr. 
Neill, 1745; Mr. Turnbull, 1771. 

‘Gasoline for tractors, price of—Mr. Grant, 
Sol, sa91t 

Government aid to farmers by removing 
inequalities—Mr. Sissons, 506. 

Government price fixing of farm products 
—Mr. Edwards, 445: Mr. Fortier, 576; 
Mr. Sissons, 1469, 1470. 

Government receives only portion of 
Duty—Mr. Ward, 631. 

Government receives only portion of sales 
tax—Mr. Pedlow, 785. 790. 

Groceries vs. dairy products—Mr. Grant, 

Hay, price of in New Brunswick—Mr. 
Pirie, 954, 955. 

Hides, price paid by manufacturer—Mr. 
Daoust, 1184. 

Hides, price paid to farmer—Mr. Daoust, 
1184, 1186, 1193. 

High cost of living caused by tariff—Mr. 
Ward. 633, 641, 642. 

High cost of living falls mainlv on farmer 
—Mr. Bulman, 58; Mr. Sparks. 851. 

Home vs. export, prices—Mr. Bradshaw, 
1259, 1279. 

Horses, price of in Sask—Mr. Williams, 
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Hose, Womens’, price of—Mr. Bowman, 
1150, 1151. 

‘ee tax of farmers—Mr. Ward, 644, 

me yield, relative value—Mr. Grant, 

Index price of commodities and farm 
products—Mr. Grant, 398, 401; Mr. 
Edwards, 447; Mr. Jackman, 699. 

Individual vs. organized effort—Mr. Jack- 
a 688, 689, 690, 693; Mr. Sparks, 
Ol, 

Interest, rate of, received on farm invest- 
ment—Mr. Williams, 819, 820, 824, 825. 

Interest, rate charged by manufacturers 
Chee machinery—Mr. Bradshaw, 1499, 

Jobbers ~rofit on shoes—Mr. Ault, 1194. 

Labour, affected by tariff—Mr. Sparks, 872. 

Labour, cost of, Canada vs. U.S—Mr. 
Campbell, 982, 983. 

Labour, cost of, increasing—Mr. Grant, 
401; Mr. Amos, 674; Mr. Bowman, 1148. 

Labour, cost of, influence on Farm machin- 
ery—Mr. Grant, 401; Mr. Amos, 679; 
Mr. Jackman, 694; Mr. Bradshaw, 1251, 
1259: 

Labour, cost of, railway vs. fruit farm— 
Mr. Fairbairn, 1645. 

Labour, cost of, increase in U.S—Mr. 
Grant, 401. 

ee deflation in—Mr. Jackman, 694, 

99. 

Labour, demands of industrial detrimental 
to farmer—Mr. Grant, 403; Mr. Jack- 
man, 694. 

Labour, effect on commodity prices—Mr. 
Grant, 399, 401; Mr. Jackman, 694; Mr. 
McConnell, 1727. 

Labour, farm, vs. farm products—Mr. 
Grant, 399; Mr. Jackman, 688. 

Labour, farm vs. city—Mr. Edwards, 447; 
Mr. Stonehouse, 593; Mr. Amos, 674, 
679; Mr. Spence, 813; Mr. Williams, 833. 

Labour, farm, in England—Mr. Cumming, 
468. 

Labour, farm, New Brunswick vs. Maine— 
Mr. Pirie, 948, 955. 

Labour for fruit farms, cost of—Mr. Fair- 
bairn, 1642, 1645. 

Labour, high cost of, effect on farm pro- 
ducts—Mr. Stonehouse, 592; Mr. Jack- 
man, 688; Mr. Fraser, 1349. 

Labour, industrial, Canada vs U.S. and 
Great Britain—Mr. Sparks, 857. 

Labour, importation of skilled—Mr. Camp- 
bell, 1000; Mr. Weaver, 1207, 1208. 

Labour income—Mr. Grant, 364, 365, 366, 
370, 375: Mr. Toupin, 449, 450, 457 to 
460; Mr. Ste. Marie, 615, 1625. 

Labour rewards of farmer less than other 
occupations—Mr. Grant, 395, 396; Mr. 
Amos, 674; Mr. Williams, 833. 

Labour, wages paid by farmer—Mr. Amos, 
675, 679; Mr. Spence, 807; Mr. Williams, 


819, 833. 
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Land, price of in Kansas—Mr. Bowman, 
1146. 

Land, price of in Niagara district—Mr. 
Fairbairn, 1651, 1652. 

Land, price of in Ontario—Mr. Sissons, 
489. 

Land, price of in P. E. I—Mr. Dewar, 
1369, 1370. 

Land, price of in Quebec—Mr. Ste. Marie, 
613, 614, 615. 

Land, price of in Saskatchewan—Mr. Ed- 
wards, 433; Mr. Reid, 668, to 672; Mr. 
Williams, 826 to 829, 843. 

Land in U. S., increased valuation—Mr. 
King, 979. 

Land purchased at high price increased 
farmers burdens—Mr. Hamilton, 1032; 
Mr. Bowman, 1116. 

Land value affects returns to farmer—Mr. 
Fortier, 573; Mr. Ste. Marie, 613; Mr. 
Williams, 843. 

Land value in New Brunswick vs. Maine— 
Mr, Pirie, 948. 

Leather, duty on—Mr. Warrington, 1174, 
itz. 

Teather, export of—Mr. Daoust, 1191. 

Leather, manufacturing cost and selling 
price of—Mr. Daoust, 1183, 1184. 

Live stock, losses on beef cattle—Mr. 
Deachman, 914. 

Live stock, producers profit absorbed by 
transportation—Mr. Light, 339 

Live stock, profits—Mr. Grant, 378. 

Live stock, reduction in British market 
would increase producers loss—Mr. 
Light, 340. 

Loss, advertising—Mr. Sly, 722. 

Losses, apple-dealers finally borne by far- 
mers—Mr. Scripture, 302. 

Losses, farmers-——Mr. Taylor, 38, 39; Mr. 
Bulman, 56; Mr. Cumming, 465; Mr. 
Sissons, 493, 504, 505; Mr. Leitch, 524; 
Mr. Fortier, 574, 575, 576; Mr. Stone- 
house, 600; Mr. Reid, 650; Mr. Deach- 
man, 914; Mr. Hamilton, 1029; Mr. 
Gagne, 1043, 1044; Mr. Hatfield, 1415; 
Mr. Newman, 1631. 

Losses, farmers’, on beef 
Deachman, 914. 

Losses of farmers should be assumed by 
Government—Mr. Fortier, 574, 575, 576. 

Losses, manufacturers’ on farm machinery | 
—Mr. Bradshaw, 1237, 1238, 1239, 1282. 

Losses, middleman’s, paid by consumer— 
Mr. Sly, 722; Mr. Hatfield, 1406, 1407, 
1413. 

Losses in shoe industry, wholesale and re- 
tail—Mr. Weaver, 1212. 

Losses through credit—Mr. Bradshaw, 
1282. 

Losses, United Grain Growers on farm 
machinery—Mr. Bradshaw, 1241, 1242, 
1243. 

Machinery, farm, comparison of Canadian 
and American prices—Mr. Reid, 648 to 


cattle. .Mr. 
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651; Mr. Amos, 677; Mr. Price, 948; 
Mr. Bradshaw, 1263 to 1267. 

Machinery, farm, comparison of prices in 
different countries—Mr. Deachman, 923. 

Machinery, farm, vs. commodity prices— 
Mr. Hamilton, 1013, 1014, 1015. 

Machinery, farm, duty on—Mr. Ward, 627, 
641; Mr. Reid, 648, 649, 650; Mr. Fair- 
bairn, 1655. 

Machinery, farm, dutiable and non-duti- 
able—Mr. Amos, 677, 678, 679. 

Machinery, farm, effected of anti-dumping 
law—Mr. Reid, 672, 673. 

Machinery, farm, effect of tariff on price— 
Mr. Deachman, 923. 

Machinery, farm, vs. farm products—Mr. 
Bradshaw, 1503 to 1507. 

Machinery, farm, increase in price of— 
Mr. Grant, 402; Mr. Amos, 676. 

Machinery, farm, improvements increase 
cost of—Mr. Bradshaw, 1258, 1261, 1263. 

Machinery, farm, prices increased by bad 
debts—Mr. Swanson, 1457. 

Machinery, farm, manufacturing cost of 
1913-1923—Mr. Bradshaw, 1244, 1247, to 
12525, 12nd 

Machinery. farm, manufacturing cost of ia 
Canada vs. U.S—Mr. Bradshaw, 1234, 
1235. 

Machinery, farm, percentage of increase in 
cost vs. selling price—Mr. Bradshaw,1248 
to 1252. 

Machinery, farm, prices of —Mr. Edwards, 
447; Mr. Amos, 676. 

Machinery, farm, price of increased by 
sales tax—Mr. Bradshaw, 1254. 

Machinery, farm, reduction in price of— 
Mr. Bradshaw, 1236, 1247. 

Machinery, farm, sold on credit—Mr. 
Bradshaw, 1255, 1278, 1283. 

Machinery, farm, United Grain Growers 
quit dealing in—Mr. Bradshaw, 1242, 
1243. 

Machinery, shoe, duty on—Mr. Warring- 
ton, 1178; Mr. Weaver, 1205, 1206. 

Mail order vs. country store commodity 
prices—Mr. Sly, 755. 

Manufacturers competing abroad want 
protection at home—Mr. Deachman, 
925. 

Manufacturers, competition between—Mr. 
Edwards, 445; Mr. Sly, 759; Mr. Sparks, 
852, 854, 855, 861, 865; Mr. Warrington, 
1178; Mr. Daoust, 1190; Mr. Weaver, 
1212, 1215. 

Manufacturers control prices to consumer 
—Mr. Pedlow, 777, 778, 780, to 784; Mr. 
Warrington, 1170. 

Manufacturers vs. farmers, deflation—Mr. 
Amos, 686. 

Manufacturers giving farmers benefit of re- 
duced costs—Mr. Bradshaw, 1236, 1254, 
1273. 

Manufacturers losses through deflation— 
Mr. Bowman, 1128, 1129; Mr. Bradshaw, 
1237, 1238, 1239, 1282. 
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Manufacturers objections to methods of 
Merchants Consolidated—Mr. Sly, 721 
to 760; Mr. Benson, 888 to 899, 902 to 
905; Canadian Cottons, 1002, 1003, 1004; 
Mr. Stewart, 1222 to 1232; Mr. Mc- 
Connell, 1739; Mr. Turnbull, 1762 to 
1765. 

Manufacturers of clothing in worse finan- 
cial condition than Western farmers— 
Mr. Sparks, 855. 

Manufacturer practically farmer’s banker 
—Mr. Bradshaw, 1256, 1278, 1283. 

Manufacturers prices, basis of—Mr. Sly, 
744; Mr. Weaver, 1205. 

Manufacturer’s profit on shoes—Mr. War- 
rington, 1170, 1181, 1182; Mr. Weaver, 
1196, 1197, 1199. 

Manufacturing corporations unwilling to 
meet farmer in defldtion—Mr. Amos, 
686. 

Manufacturing cost of shoes, Canadian or 
American—Mr. Warrington, 1177, 1178; 
Mr. Daoust, 1189, 1190, 1191, 1204. 

Manufacturing industry affected by tariff 
—Mr. Sparks, 871; Mr. Deachman, 919, 
922, 934, 935; Mr. Bowman, 1149; Mr. 
Dauost, 1190; Mr. Weaver, 1199, 1209, 
1210, 1213, 1216; Mr. Bradshaw, 1245, 
1246. 

Manufacturers, shoe, cost and selling price 
—Mr. Warrington, 1172 to 1176; Mr. 
Daoust, 1187, 1188, 1189. 

Manufacturers spread on furniture—Mr. 
Bowman, 1152. 

Maple syrup, price of—Mr. Trowern, 1564. 

Marketing facilities affect farm product 
prices—Mr. Edwards, 442; Mr. Deach- 
man, 914, 916; Mr. Hamilton, 1037. 

Marketing system affects farm product 
prices—Mr. Stonehouse, 594; Mr. Jack- 
man, 688, 689, 690, 691, 692. 

Mass production vs. limited production, 
effect. on prices—Mr. Sparks, 852, 853; 
Mr. Deachman, 918; Mr. Campbell, 985, 
986; Mr. Warrington, 1178, 1180; Mr. 
Daoust, 1190; Mr. Weaver, 1209; Mr. 
Stewart, 1217, 1218; Mr. Bradshaw, 1244, 
1497; Mr. Drummond, 1686, 1703; Mr. 
McConnell, 1728. 

Mercantile business failures—Mr. Weaver, 
1212, 1214; Mr. Bradshaw, 1239. 

Methods: of farming, improvement in— 
Mr. Hamilton, 1034, 1035; Mr. Gagne, 
1044, 1046. 

Middlemen, too many—Mr. Bowman, 
1155. 

Milk, price paid by cheese factories—Mr. 
Leitch, 136, 529. 

Milk, price paid by consumer in Canada 
lik. Beno, JW0e hile, dbenidn: ages 
Mr. Sissons, 492; Mr. Henry, 544. 

Milk, price paid by consumer in Phila- 
delphia—Mr. Sissons, 494. 

Milk, price paid by creameries in N.S.— 
Mr. Cumming, 474. 

Milk prices, relation of dairy and pro- 
ducers—Mr. Sissons, 492, 493, 494. 
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Milk price, deflation in—Mr. Leitch, 525. 

Milk price in Philadelphia based on but- 
ter-fat contents—Mr. Sissons, 494. 

Milk, prices paid to producers—Mr. Bar- 
ton, 120; Mr. Leitch, 129, 180, 132; Mr. 
Sissons, 492; Mr. Leitch, 523; Mr. 
Henry, 543, 544; Mr. Hughes, 552, 558; 
Mr. Fortier, 566. 

Milk, price paid producer in Philadelphia 
—Mr. Sissons, 494. 

Milk, price paid producer vs. commodity 
prices—Mr. Fortier, 566, 567. 

Milk, price affected by “watered stock ” 
of dairy companies—Mr. Sissons, 492. 
Milk, profits on distribution vs. produc- 

tion—Mr. Sissons, 493, 494, 495. 

Milling company’s returns vs. farmer’s re- 
turns—Mr. Reid, 664, 665. 

Mixed farming to reduce cost of living— 
Mr. Hamilton, 1035. 

Mixed farming with a specialty to im- 
prove farmers conditions—Mr. Hamil- 
ton, 1035. 

Morale of farmers low, due to relation of 
prices—Mr. Grant, 400, 401; Mr. Ed- 
wards, 432; Mr. Deachman, 914, 915; 
Mr. Hamilton, 1020; Mr. Imrie, 1439. 

Motoring for pleasure in Sask., cost of— 
Mr. Hamilton, 1032. 

Oats, price paid to producer—Mr. Grant, 
361, 391. : 

Oleomargarine, effect on price of butter— 
Mr. Fortier, 577; Mr. Stonehouse, 598. 
Opposition to co-operation—Mr. Sparks, 
864, 865, 868; Mr. Newman, 1588; Mr. 

MelIntosh, 1798, 1799. 


Organization, effect of, on prices—Mr. 
Jackman, 691, 692, 693, 695. (See Co- 
operation). 


Payment of debts by farmers impossible 
on account of disparity of prices—Mr. 
Edwards, 437. 

Pig Iron, price of—Mr. Grant, 399. 

Potatoes, American duty on—Mr. Dewar, 


1378. 
Potato combine in Cuba—Mr. Dewar, 
1381, 1384. 


Potato dealers’ losses in N.B—Mr. Hat- 
field, 1406, 1407, 1413. 

Potato farmers’ losses in N.B—Mr. Hat- 
field, 1415. : 

Potatoes, price of, in N.B—Mr. Pirie, 947, 
952; Mr. Hatfield, 1396, 1399, 1400, 1401, 
1404, 1405, 1407. 

Potatoes, price of New Brunswick vs. 
Maine—Mr. Pirie, 948, 950. 

Potatoes, price of, in P.#.J1—Mr. Dewar, 
Iie 1378: 


Potato prices, retail vs. producers—Mr. 
Newman, 1587. 
Potatoes, price paid to producers—Mr. 


Chase, 320; Mr. Estey, 1424, Mr. New- 
man, 1587. 

Potatoes, price less than cost of produc- 
tion—Mr (Chase; 3io,- s2ae, Mine spines 
945, 950; Mr. Hatfield, 1410, 1415. 
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Potatoes—producer must get better price 
or discontinue producing—Mr. Chase, 
eee. 

Potatoes—regular sailings to Cuba cause 
lower price to farmers—Mr. Hatfield, 

1412, 1413. 

Price changes by manufacturers uniform 
—Mr. Pedlow, 777, 778. 

Price charged by Canadian manufacturers 
based on cost, not tarifi—Mr. Weaver, 
1205. 

Price cutting for advertising—Mr. Stewart, 
1223, 1224. 

Price control by competition—Mr. Sly, 735, 
755, 759; Mr. Hamilton, 1037. 

Price control of commodities by produc- 
tion—Mr. Stonehouse, 594. 

Price level, stability of—Mr. Grant, 402; 
Mr. Edwards, 446. 

Price, mass production vs. limited produc- 
tion, effect on—Mr. Sparks, 852, 853; 
Mr. Deachman, 918; Mr. Campbell, 985, 
986; Mr. Warrington, 1178, 1180; Mr. 
Daoust, 1190; Mr. Weaver, 1209; Mr. 
Stewart, 1217, 1218; Mr. Bradshaw, 1244, 
1497; Mr. Drummond, 1686, 1703; Mr. 
McConnell, 1728. 

Prices, rise in, due to credit expansion and 
unusual demands—Mr. Grant, 402. 

Prices set by Canadian manufacturers on 
cost, plus tariff, plus profit—Mr. Ed- 
wards, 445; Mr. Stonehouse, 594; Mr. 
Ste. Marie, 626; Mr. Ward, 629, 631; 
Mr. Jackman, 695. 

Price should be fixed on volume, not 
classification—Mr. Sparks, 744. 

Prices, increase of, in U.S——Mr. Grant, 
401. 

Price fixing of beef—Mr. McLean, 236. 

Price fixing and control by manufacturers 
and associations—Mr. Sly, 722 to 760; 
Mr. Pedlow, 777 to 785; Mr. Benson, 
897, 898, 900, 905; Mr. Stewart, 1222 to 
1232; Mr. Farrow, 1299 to 1303; Mr. 
Swanson, 1457; Mr. Hurlbut, 1517 to 
1527, 1534, 1535; Mr. Stephens, 1540, 
1541, 1542; Mr. McElroy, 1544; Mr. 
Stephens, 1545; Mr. Trowern, 1560, 1561, 
1562; Mr. Pyke, 1575, 1576. 

Price fixing by producer—Mr. Bulman, 58, 
61; Mr. Stonehouse, 594; Mr. Jackman, 
692. 

Price fixing by Ontario canners—Mr. Sis- 
sons, 491. 

Price fixing of farm products by organ- 
ization impossible—Mr. Jackman, 695. 

Price fixing of farm products by Govern- 
ment—Mr. Edwards, 445; Mr. Fortier, 
576; Mr. Swanson, 1469, 1470. 

Price fixing of fruit—Mr. Taylor, 45; Mr. 
Scripture, 395. 

Price fixing of sugar—Mr. King, 935; Mr. 
Drummond, 1676, 1697 to 1702; Mr. 
McConnell, 1730 to 1733. 

Price fixing—see combines. 
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Production control of farm product prices 
Mr. Bulman, 61; Mr. Stonehouse, 594; 
Mr. Jackman, 692. 

Production cost of boots—Mr. Hurlbut, 
1528, 1529. 

Production cost vs. farm products—Mr. 
Hamilton, 1027. 

Prosperity dependant on stable price 
levels—Mr. Grant, 402. 

Production increased by advertising—Mr. 
Hurlbut, 1527. 

Production vs. needs: of farmer—Mr. 
Grant, 405. 

Profits, capitalization of, effect on prices 
—Mr. Jackman, 713, 714. 

Profits of Ford Motor Co. of Canada— 
Mr. Deachman, 922; Mr. Campbell, 
981, 997. 

Profit, Jobbers’ on shoes—Mr. Ault, 1194. 

Profit, manufactures’, on  shoes—Mr. 
Warrington, 1170, 1181, 1182; Mr. 
Weaver, 1196, 1197, 1199. 

Profits of producer absorbed by transporta- 
tion corts—Mr. Light, 339. 

Profit, retailers—Mr. McLean, 1166; Mr. 
Ault, 1194; Mr. Trowern, 1562. 

Profit on duty—Mr. Ward, 629, 631; Mr. 
Pedlow, 783 to 795; Mr. Sparks, 873 to 
887, 907 to 911; Mr. Bowman, 1155. 

Profit on commodities fixed by manufac- 
turer—Mr. Sly, 722. 

Profit on milk, dairyman’s vs. producer’s— 
Mr. Sissons, 492, 493, 494. 

Protection, cost of—Mr. Ward, 627, 628, 
629, 631, 642; Mr. Deachman, 917 to 
921, 923, 932; Mr. Pirie, 949. 

Protection demanded by American sugar 
beet growers—Mr. King, 936. 

Protection, effect of on commodity prices 
—Mr. Deachman, 916, 917. 

Protection vs. free trade—Mr. Deachman, 
932. 

Protection not necessary—Mr. Deachman, 
934. 

Purchasing power of consumer—Mr, Fair- 
bairn, 1662. 

Purchasing power of farmers—Mr. Grant, 
389; Mr. Reid, 563; Mr. Stonehouse, 592, 
594: Mr. Jackman, 694, 715; Mr. Sly, 
741; Mr. Spence, 812, 814; Mr. Hamil- 
ton, 1020, 1021, 1022, 1033; Mr. Fair- 
bairn, 1662. 

Purchasing power of farm products—Mr. 
Grant, 389, 398, 400; Mr. Reid, 563; 
Mr. Hamilton, 1020, 1033. 

Pyramiding of profits on customs tax— 
Mr. Ward, 629, 631; Mr. Pedlow, 784 
to 795; Mr. Sparks, 873 to 887, 907 to 
911; Mr. Bowman, 1155; Mr. Warring- 
ton, 1179, 1188; Mr. Ault, 1194. 

Readjustment of commodity prices—Mr. 
Edwards, 446; Mr. Sly, 721, 722. 

Raw material, cost of, Canada vs. US.— 
Mr. Campbell, 983, 984, 992, 993. 
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Raw materials, increased cost of—Mr. 
Bowman, 1148; Mr. Bradshaw, 1273, 
1280. 

Raw material, duty free coming into 
Canada—Mr. Sly, 737, 753. 

Raw materials, prices of vs. Ford cars— 
Mr. Campbell, 1001. 

Relation of prices affects standard of 
living—Mr. Sissons, 490, 491. 

Relation of prices beyond control—Mr. 
Jackman, 688; Mr. Hamilton, 1060, 
1061. 

Relation of prices cause of agricultural 
panic—Mr. Grant, 400; Mr. Gagne, 
1046. 

Relation of prices cause of difference in— 
Agenda, 2, 7, 421; Mr. Grant, 402; Mr. 
Edwards, 488; Mr. Jackman, 688; Mr. 
Deachman, 915; Mr. Gagne, 1045; Mr. 
Hamilton, 1060, 1061. 

Relation. of prices, city and farm con- 
sumer—Grant, 402. 

Relation of prices, effect on emigration— 
Mr. Stonehouse, 592; Mr. Deachman, 
913, 914; Mr. Pirie, 948, 949, 954; Mr. 
King, 979; Mr. Gagne, 1048. 

Remedies for present conditions—Mr. 
Sissons, 506; Mr. Leitch, 514; Mr. 
Fortier, 573; Mr. Ward, 634; Mr. Reid, 
672; Mr. Jackman, 688, 689, 690; Mr. 
Jackman, 691, 695 to 710; Mr. Spence, 
804, 807, 812; Mr. Williams, 817, 818, 
829, 832, 833, 835, to 840; Mr. Deach- 
man, 932, 933; Mr. Hamilton, 1033, 
1035, 1037; Mr. Gagne, 1046, 1049, 1050, 
1061; Mr. Bowman, 1116, Mr. Fraser, 
1367, 1368; Mr. Swanson, 1459; Mr. 
Bradshaw, 1511, 1512. 

Research, agricultural—Mr. Grant, 396. 

Retailers cash basis; effect on prices— 
Mr. Sly, 761; Mr. Benson, 892, 893; 
Mr. Bradshaw, 1255, 1278, 1283; Mr. 
Swanson, 1457. 

Retailers’ losses through deflation—Mr. 
McLean, 1165. 

Retailers’ maintain increased prices—Mr. 
McLean, 240, 241, 249. 

Retail price of boots—Mr. Stephens, 1538, 
1539; Mr. McElroy, 1543, 1544. 

Retailers’ profits justified—Mr. Ault, 1194; 
Mr. Trowern, 1562. 

Retailers’ spread—Mr. McLean, 1166; Mr. 
Ault, 1194. 

Retailers too numerous increases com- 
modity prices—Mr. Stephens, 1542. 

Rubber footwear, distribution controlled 
by Rubber Association—Mr. Sly, 749, 
to 754. ' 

Rubbers, duty on—Mr. Sly, 752. 

Rural vs. urban commodity prices—Mr. 
Hughes, 559. 

Sales tax, Government gets only portion 
of-—Mr. Pedlow, 785, 790. 

Sales tax greater than manufacturers 
profit on shoes—Mr. Warrington, 1170. 
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Sales tax increases. commodity pmces— 
Mr. Bradshaw, 1254; Mr. Farrow, 1308, 
1309; Mr. Fairbairn, 1660. 

Sales tax, pyramiding of—Mr. Pedlow, 784 
to. 795; Mr. Sparks, 873 to 887, 907 to 
911; Mr. Bowman, 1155; Mr. Warring- 
ton, 1179, 1188; Mr. Ault, 1194. 

Seller get all he can for his products— 
Mr. Sissons, 490. 

Speculation essential to middleman, detri- 
mental to producer and consumer—Mr. 
Leitch, 514. 

Spread between manufacturer and con- 
sumer too great—Mr. Bowman, 1128, 
1150. 

Spread between wholesale and farm prices 
—Mr. Grant, 402. 

Spread controlled by demand and supply 
—Mr. Leitch, 514. 

Spread in price of furniture—Mr. Bowman, 
ae : 

Stable price level essential to prosperity— 
Mr. Grant, 402. 

Salt, manufacturers sell only to certain 
customers—Mr. Sly, 738. 

Salt, reduction in wholesale commission 
passed on to consumer—Mr. Sly, 739. 
Shoe consumption, Canada vs. U.S—Mr. 

Weaver, 1202. 

Shoe exports from Canada—Mr. Weaver, 
1202, 1203. 

Shoe factories, average capital of, Canada 
vs. U.S—Mr. Deachman, 927; Mr. 
Warrington, 1180, 1181; Mr. Weaver, 
1197, 1198. 

Shoe industry, Canadian vs. American— 
Mr. Deachman, 927; Mr. Weaver, 1201, 
1203 to 1215. 

Shoe industry in U.S. affected by tariff— 
Mr. Deachman, 926. Mr. Weaver, 1199, 
1200, 1203. 

Shoes, jobbers’ cost and selling price— 
Mr. Ault, 1194. 

Shoes, jobbers’ profit—Mr. Ault, 1194. 

Shoes, manufacturing costs, Canadian vs. 
American—Mr. Warrington, 1177, 1178; 
Mr. Daoust, 1189, 1190, 1191, 1204. 

Shoes, manufacturing costs and selling 
prices—Mr. Warrington, 1172, 1173, 1174, 
1176; Mr. Daoust, 1187, 1188, 1189. 

Shoe manufacturers, failures of—Mr. 
Weaver, 1197, 1212, 1214. 

Shoe manufacturers’ profits—Mr. Warr- 
ington, 1170, 1181, 1182; Mr. Weaver, 
1196, 1197, 1199. 

Shoe prices increased by changes in style— 
Mr.Weaver, 1212, 1213. 

Shoes, retailers’ profit on—Mr. Ault, 1194. 

Shoe polish, price controlled by manufac- 
turers--Mr. Sly, 725. 

Shoe polish, price to consumer—Mr. Sly, 
726. 

Speculation induced by crop estimates— 
Mr. Pyke, 1574, 1575; Mr. Drummond, 
1670, 1671, 1706; Mr. McConnell, 1721; 
Mr. Hobbins, 1741; Mr. Neill, 1749; 
Mr. Turnbull, 1768. 
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Standard of living affected by relation of 
prices—Mr. Sissons, 490, 491. 

Stock of dairy companies, price of—Mr. 
Sissons, 493. 

Style of boots, changes increase costs—Mr. 
Stephens, 1539. ; 

Style of shoes, effect on price, Mr. Weawer, 
1212, 1213. 

Sugar, advance in price not warranted— 
Mr. King, 938, 939; Mr. Pyke, 1574. 
Sugar, advance in price natural—Mr. 
Drummond, 1678, 1699; Mr. McConnell, 
1711, 1714; Mr. Hobbins, 1741; Mr: 
Neill, 1750; Mr. Schurman, 1753; Mr. 

Turnbull, 1771. 

Sugar, American duty on—Mr. King, 936; 
Mr. Drummond, 1686, 1688. 

Sugar, British duty on—Mr. Hobbins, 1691; 
Mr. McConnell, 1691; Mr. Hobbins, 
ilraley 

Sugar beets, American duty on—Mr. 
Houson, 1815, 1826. 

Sugar beets paid for on sugar content— 
Mr. Houson, 1760; Mr. Dougherty, 1803. 

Sugar beet producers profits and losses— 
Mr. Dougherty, 1807, 1808. 

Sugar beet prices, Michigan vs. Ontario— 
Mr. Dougherty, 1803; Mr. Houson, 1821, 
1826. 

Sugar beets, prices paid to farmer in 
Ontario—Mr. Houson, 1756, 1760; Mr. 
Dougherty, 1803, 1810, 1813; Mr. Hou- 
son, 1820, 1822. 

Sugar beet returns, farmers’ vs. manu- 
facturers—Mr. Dougherty, 1830, 1831; 
Mr. Houson, 1831, 1832. 

‘Sugar, Canadian duty on—Mr. Drum- 
mond, 1666, 1677. 

Sugar consumption per head in U.S—Mr. 
King, 938; Mr. McConnell, 1712, 1724. 

Sugar consumption in US. increased by 
Prohibition—Mr. McConnell, 1718. 

Sugar, corner in Cuban—Mr. King, 935; 
Mr. Drummond, 1677, 1678, 1697, 1698, 
1699, 1700. 

Sugar, cost to Canadian refiners—Mr. Mc- 
Connell, 1727. 

Sugar, Cuban price controlled by American 
refiners—Mr. King. 939. 

Sugar, export of. prohibited by Board of 
Commerce—Mr. Drummond. 1699. 

Sugar Finance Commission (Cuba) gov- 
ernment commission for selling crop— 
Mr. Neill, 1745, 1746, 1747. 

Sugar, gambling in—Mr. King, 936; Mr. 
D-ummond, 1670, 1677, 1697: Mr. Mc- 
Connell. 1719, 1720, 1723, 1724 1725; 
Mr. Neill, 1745: Mr. Turnbull, 1771. 

Sugar, high price of benefit to beet farmers 
—Mr. Drummond, 1665. 

Sugar industry, enquiries into—Mr. Drum- 
mond, 1663. 

Sugar, manufacturers losses—Mr. Drum- 
mond, 1678; Mr. McConnell, 1729, 1730; 
Mr. Neill. 1746. 1747. Py 

Sugar manufacturers profits, dividend, and 
capital—Mr. Houson, 1824, 1825, 1826. 
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Sugar price based on cost of raw sugar— 
Mr. Drummond, 1678; Mr. McConnell, 
1724, 1727; Mr. Hobbins, 1742. 

Sugar price basis for beet price—Mr. Hou- 
son, 1756, 1822. 

Sugar prices, Canada vs. U.S—Mr. Sly, 
a Mr. Turnbull, 1771, Mr. Houson, 
1826. 

Sugar price in Canada governed by Cuban 
crop—Mr. Drummond, 1676. 

Sugar price could be controlled by con- 
sumers—Mr. King, 940; Mr. McCon- 
nell, 1713. 

Sugar price in Cuba. affected by ecredit— 
on McConnell, 1724, Mr. Schurman, 

52. 

Sugar prices, effect of British West Indies 
preferential tarifi—Mr. Turnbull, 1770. 

Sugar price for export lower than domestic 
—Mr. Drummond, 1686, 1687, 1707; Mr. 
Turnbull, 1765. 

Sugar price fixed by Board of Commerce 
—Mr. King, 935; Mr. Drummond, 1676, 
1698; Mr. McConnell, 1730, 1731, 1738, 
1739, 1740. 

Sugar price-fixing by British Government 
—Mr. McConnell, 1732, 1733. 

Sugar price-fixing by Government—Mr. 
King, 935; Mr. Drummond, 1676, 1697 
to 1702; Mr. McConnell, 1730 to 1733. 

Sugar price-fixing, no collusion among 
refiners—Mr. Turnbull, 1772. 

Sugar price low advantage to refiners— 
Mr. Drummond, 1676, 1678, 1680; Mr. 
McConnell, 1726; Mr. Turnbull, 1768, 
1769, 1770. 

Sugar, price manipulation of—Mr. Sly, 
762; Mr. Drummond, 1668, 1697, 1698, 
1699, 1705; Mr. McConnell, 1719, 1720, 
1723, 1724, PS ee Hobbins, 1741; 
Mr. Neill, 1743. 

Sugar, price of, raw, New York, price 
plus freight—Mr. King, 935, 939, 940; 
Mr. Drummond, 1666; Mr. McConnell, 
tb atnens, Woe auurabulle 1766) lidal: 
Mr. Houson, 1822. 

Sugar prices, New York—Mr, McConnell, 
M26. Ae « 

Sugar prices, part of increase in absorbed 
by refiners—Mr. Turnbull, 1768. 

Sugar, price reduction to consumer—Mr. 
Sly, 728. 

Sugar price, refiners not responsible for 
increase—Mr. Drummond, 1665, 1678, 
1699; Mr. McConnell, 1726; Mr. Hob- 
bins, 1742. 

Sugar prices and Royal Bank of Canada 
—Mr. Neill, 1743, 1744, 1749, 1752. 
Sugar prices, wholesale vs. retail—Mr. 

McConnell, 1727, 1728. 

Sugar production curtailed—Mr. King, 
937, 989: Mr. McConnell, 1723; Mr. 
Neill, 1747. 

Sugar production in Canada only 5% of 
requirements—Mr. McConnell, 1725. 

Sugar refining costs, Canadian vs. American 


—Mr. Drummond, 1686, 1704. 

Sugar refining costs, objections to giving— 
Mr. Drummond, 1688, 1689; Mr. Mc- 
Connell, 1690, 1691; Mr. Hobbins, 1691. 

Sugar refiners costs and selling price—Mr. 
Drummond, 1666, 1667, 1684, 1685, 1692, 
1693. 

Sugar refiners losses through Government 
price fixing and control—Mr. Drum- 
mond, 1676, 1678, 1695, 1696, 1697, 1698, 
1700; Mr. McConnell, 1729, 1730, 1731, 
1732, 1740; Mr. Turnbull, 1768; Mr. 
Houson, 1824. 

Sugar refiners not protected by Govern- 
ment as promised—Mr. Drummond, 
oe Mr. McConnell, 1731, 1732, 1733, 
1740. 

Sugar refiners ordered by Government to 
muy sugar—Mr. McConnell, 1730, 1731, 
732. 

Sugar refiners profits 1913 to 1919—Mr. 
Peuamnate 1676; Mr. McConnell, 1728, 
Sugar refiners promised protection by 
Board of Commerce—Mr. Drummond, 
1701; Mr. McConnell, 1731, 1732, 1733. 
Sugar reduction in duty passed on to con- 

sumers—Mr. Drummond, 1666. 

Sugar, slump in price of—Mr. King, 936; 
Mr. Drummond, 1668, 1697, 1698: Mr. 
McConnell, 1732; Mr. Houson, 1825. 

Sugar shortage reported by American 
Department of Commerce caused prices 
to soar—Mr. King, 938; Mr. Pyke, 1574; 
Mr. Drummond, 1705, 1706; Mr. Mc- 
Connelly “4seila, wld2les alii22,* Mir: 
Neill, 1749. 

Sugar, speculation in, not financed by 
Royal Bank of Canada—Mr. Neill, 1745. 

Sugar, spread in vrice from wholesaler to 
consumer—Mr. McConnell, 1734. 

Sugar supply—Mr. King, 939; Mr. Drum- 
mond, 1680, 1681, 1682, 1704. 1705; Mr. 
McConnell, 1725; Mr. Hobbins, 1741, 
1742: Mr. Neill, 1748, 1749, 1750; Mr. 
Turnbull. 1766. 

Sugar supply and demand—Mr. McCon- 
nelle Wiad” Vad gle, AVA als. lide; 
1726, 1732; Mr. Hobbins, 1741, 1742; Mr. 
Neill, 1749; Mr. Turnbull, 1767, 1768. 

Sugar surplus, 1921-1922—Mr. King, 938; 
Mr. Drummond, 1697, 1698, 1704. 

Buea, wholesalers’ profit on—Mr. Pyke, 
ily iie 

Supply and demand, effect on prices— 
Mr. Grant, 403; Mr. Leitch, 514; Mr. 
Fortier, 574; Mr. Jackman, 689, 690, 
693. 

Syrup, price of, American vs. Canadian 
—Mr. Sly, 734, 736, 737. 

System of farming should be improved— 
Mr. Hamilton, 1034, 1035; Mr. Gagne, 
1044, 1046. 

System of individual effort vs. organized 
effort, out of date—Mr. Jackman, 688, 
689, 690, 693; Mr. Sparks, 851. 
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Table syrup, price of—Mr. Trowern, 1564. 

Tariff, abolition of, on potatoes and sugar 
between Canada and Cuba—Mr. Hat- 
field, 1417. 

Tariff, adjustment of—Mr. Fortier, 574; 
Mr. Bowman, 1153, 1154. 

Tariff, burden of, borne by farmers—Mr. 
Ward, 634, 636. : 
Tariff, cost of to consumers—Mr. Ward, 
627 to 631, 642; Mr. Deachman, 917 to 

923, 932; Mr. Pirie, 949. 

Tariff costs farmer over five times its 
returns to Government—Mr. Ward, 631. 

Tariff commission recommended—Mr. 
Bowman, 1156. 

Tariff, effect of on American shoe in- 
dustry—Mr. Deachman, 926; Mr. 
Weaver, 1199, 1200, 1203. 

Tariff, effect of on commodity prices— 
Mr. Edwards, 442; Mr. Fortier, 571; 
Mr. Ward, 627, 633; Mr. Jackman, 710; 
Mr. Sly, 752; Mr. Deachman, 916, 917, 
922, 923; Mr. Bowman, 1155. 

Tariff, effect of on home market—Mr. 
Deachman, 933. 

Tariff, effect of on industry—Mr. Sparks, 
871; Mr. Deachman, 922, 935; Mr. 
Bowman, 1149; Mr. Daoust, 1190; Mr. 
Weaver, 1199, 1209, 1210, 1213, 1216; 
Mr. Bradshaw, 1245, 1246. 

Tariff, effect of on Jabour—Mr. Sparks, 
872. 

Tariff, effect of on machinery—Mr. Brad- 
shaw, 1244, 1245, 1246, 1248. 

Tariff, effect on farm products and com- 
modities—Mr. Fortier, 571; Mr. Deach- 
man, 916, 917, 922, 923. 

Tariff, effect of on price of sugar—Mr. 
King, 936 to 940; Mr. Drummond, 1703 
to 1707; Mr. McConnell, 1728. 

Tariff, effect of, on relation of prices— 
Mr. Fortier, 571; Mr. Ward, 629, 631, 
634, 642, 646; Mr. Reid, 672, 673; Mr. 
Jackman, 710, 714, 715, 716 to 720; Mr. 
Sly, 752; Agenda, 767; Mr. Pedlow, 791, 
792, 793; Mr. Sparks, 850, 854, 856, 859, 
870, 873 to 887; Mr. Deachman, 916 to 
923, 934, 935; Mr. Pirie, 949; Mr. King, 
963, 964; Mr. Campbell, 986, 987, 989, 
990, 992, 993, 994; Mr. Bowman, 1148, 
1149, 1155, 1156; Mr. Weaver, 1201, 
1206; Mr. Hatfield, 1417, 1418; Mr. 
Swanson, 1457; Mr. Hurlburt, 1534; Mr. 
Fairbairn, 1655; Mr. Drummond, 1677, 
1686, 1687, 1703, 1704; Mr. McConnell, 
1728. 

Tariff, effect of, on wages—Mr. Sparks, 
871; Mr. Deachman, 931. 

Tariff essential to Canadian industries— 
Mr. Sparks, 871; Mr. Weaver, 1216, 1217. 

Tariff, gradual elimination of—Mr. Deach- 
man, 933. 

Tariff increases high cost of living—Mr. 
Ward, 633, 641, 642. 

Tariff in Cuba on potatoes—Mr. Hatfield, 
1417. 
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Tariff in Great Britam—Mr. Deachman, 
924. ; 

Tariff on agricultural implements—Mr. 
Ward, 632, 633; Mr. Deachman, 923; 
Mr. Gilchrist, 940, 941. 

Tariff on boots, U.S. vs. Canada—Mr. 
Deachman, 926; Mr. Weaver, 1199. 

Tariff not instrumental in fixing prices— 
Weaver, 1206. 

Tariff removal, effect of—Mr. Ward, 629. 

Tariff should not prohibit importation— 
Mr. Bowman, 1148, 1349. 

Tariff should not curtail competition—Mr, 
Bowman, 1149._ 

Tariff sustains industries not natural to 
country—Mr. Deachman, 919, 934. 

Taxes, burden of ultimately falls on 
farmer—Mr. Gagne, 1045. 

Taxes, increase in—Mr. Sissons, 503; Mr. 
Fairbairn, 1642, 1661. 

Taxes, Maine vs. New Brunswick—Mr. 
Pirie, 956. 

Taxes in Niagara district—Mr. Fairbairn, 
1661. 

Taxes in P.E.I—Mr. Dewar, 1379. 

Taxes paid by Ford Motor Co. of Canada, 
Mr. Campbell, 999, 1000. 

Threshing, cost of, in Saskatchewan—Mr. 
Fraser, 1347, 1348. 

Threshing, first lien on crop in Saskatche- 
wan—Mr. Fraser, 1348. 

The costs, 1913-1922—Mr. Edwards, 
47. 

Tne cost of, in Ontario—Mr. Amos, 

Tobacco price below normal—Mr. Ste. 
Marie, 619. 

Tobacco price to consumer, no reduction 
in—Mr. Ste. Marie, 619. 

Tobacco, price paid to producer—Mr. Ste. 
Marie, 620. 

Tomatoes, canned, price to consumers— 
Mr. Sissons, 489, 490. 

Tomatoes, canned, price to retailer—Mr. 
Sissons, 489. 

Tomatoes, canned, price to wholesalers— 
Mr. Sissons, 489, 490. 

Tomatoes, canned, proportion of retail 
price received by producer—Mr. Sissons, 
489. 

Tomatoes, price paid to producer—Mr. 
Sissons, 488 to 491. 

Tomatoes, price of, in New Jersey—Mr. 
Sissons, 490. 

Trade fairs vs. commercial travellers—Mr. 
Sparks, 863, 868; Mr. Benson, 901; Mr. 
Stewart, 1233. 

Trade fairs would reduce cost of com- 
modities—Mr. Sparks, 863, 868. 

Transportation charges, comparison with 
pre-war time—Mr. Edwards, 446. 

Transportation costs too high—Mr. Deach- 
man, 916; Mr. Gagne, 1045; Mr. Bow- 
man, 1115, 1127; Mr. Bradshaw, 1248; 
Mi Fairbairn, 1644, 1645, 1646; Mr. 
Houson, 1759. 
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Transportation costs absorb producers Saskatchewan Legislature—Mr. Hamilton, 
profits—Mr. Light, 339. 1027. 


Transportation rates, effect on prices— 


Mr. Edwards, 442, 447; Mr. Sissons, 502. 

United Grain Growers decide not to manu- 
facture farm machinery—Mr. Bradshaw, 
1241, 1242. 

United Grain Growers quit dealing in farm 
machinery—Mr. Bradshaw, 1242, 1243. 
Urban vs. rural commodity prices—Mr. 

Hughes, 559. : 

Valuation of imports for duty, Act au- 
thorizing—Mr. _ Ward, 646, 672; Mr. 
Reid, 673. 

Vender takes maximum profit—Mr. Sis- 
sons, 490. 

Wages affected by tariff—Mr. Sparks, 871; 
Mr. Deachman, 931. 

Wages, comparison of, in Canada and US. 
—Mr. Deachman, 925, 926. 

Wages, comparison of, in different coun- 
tries—Mr. Deachman, 927. 

Wages, girls, in clothing factories—Mr. 
Sparks, 858. 

vie set by cost of living—Mr. Edwards, 

Watered stock in industries—Mr. Weaver, 
1197, 1198. 

Watered stock of companies injurious to 
producers and consumers—Mr. Sissons, 
492, 493. 

Wheat Board, farmers got world market 
price—Mr. Edwards, 445; Mr. Reid, 659. 

Wheat, not paying—Mr. Grant, 362; Mr. 
Reid, 650. 

Wheat, price paid producer in Manitoba— 
Mr. Grant, 358. 

Wheat, price of in Chicago and Fort Wil- 
liam—Mr. Reid, 650. 

Wheat, price paid producer in Sask.—Mr. 
Edwards, 438; Mr. Reid, 650, 665. 

Wheat, prices in Sask. 1913-1921—Mr. Ed- 
wards, 446; Mr. Hamilton, 1015. 

Wheat vs. flour, price of—Mr. Watts, 283; 
Mr. Reid, 665. 

Wholesale Grocers Association’s objections 
to methods of Merchants Consolidated 
—Mr. Sly, 721 to 760; Mr. Benson, 897, 
898, 903, 904, 905. ; 

Wholesale vs. co-operatve method of dis- 
tribution—Mr. Benson, 890, to 906. 

Wholesale vs. retail prices—Mr. Fortier, 
572; Mr. Swanson, 1456. 

Wire fencing, price of—Mr. Amos, 675. 

Women’s Hose, price of—Mr. Bowman, 
TG ee 

Wool vs. clothing, price of—Mr. Hamil- 
ton, 1018, 1019, 1023, 1030. 

Wool, price of in B.C.—Mr. Hamilton, 
1021. 

Yield vs. value, of crops—Mr. Grant, 400. 


RENT 


Generally—Mr. Leitch, 92, 94, 95, 97, 99; 
See also “Farm Houses” and “ Farm 
Buildings”. 


RETAIL BUSINESS 
Operating cost—Mr. Scripture, 304, 305. 


ROOTS 


Cattle, for beef—Mr. Barton, 109, 110. 

Cost of producing—Mr. Leitch, 508, 509; 
Mr. Newman, 1629. 

Price of—Mr. Leitch, 508, 509. 

Profits in—Mr. Leitch, 510, 511. 

Yield per acre—Mr. Leitch, 508, 509. 


ROUTES 


Cattle—Mr. Campbell, 77 to 79; Mr. 
Curry, 153; Mr. Light, 336; Mr. Fortin, 
1772 to 1776. 

Fruit—Mr. Bulman, 59. 

Grain—Mr. Imrie, 1432 to 1439. 


ROYAL COMMISSION 

Grain trade; to inquire into—Pages 2 to 6, 
1 siacto 00. Mie Grant,. 402." ° Mir 
Hamilton, 1037. 

Injunction; possibility of—Pages 3, 87 to 
89. 

Legal status of—Pages 5, 87, 88. 

Parliamentary Committee has _ greater 
powers than—Pages 3, 88. 

Provinces interested—Pages 5, 88 to 90. 


RURAL CREDITS 

Abolition of interest—Mr. Bevington, 1081. 

Abuses of Banking System—Mr. King, 978. 

Accounting, farm, assists in obtaining 
loans—Mr. Newman, 1611, 1612. 

Accumulation of debts in Western 
Canada—Mrs. McNaughton, 426, 430, 
431; Mr. Edwards, 432, 436, 448; Mr. 
Sly, 742, 743: Mr. Hamilton, 1032, 1038, 
1039, 1040, 1041; Mr. Fraser, 1349; Mr. 
Swanson, 1459. 

Advance to agriculture by American Gov- 
ernment—Mr. King, 936, 963, 966. 

Advantages of Federal over Municipal 
system of credit—Mr. King, 971, 972. 

Agenda—7, 421, 422, 541. 

Agricultural banking system needed—Mr. 
King, 965. 

Agricultural Credit Societies, formation 
and operation of—Mr. Bevington, 1067. 

Agricultural conditions in U. S. in 1920— 
Mr. King, 956, 957. 

Agricultural Development Board, Ontario, 
amount of loans and arrears—Mr. Far- 
row, 1285, 1286, 1292, 1293, 1295, 1311, 
1316. 

Agricultural Development Board, Ontario, 
cost of administration—Mr. Farrow, 
1287. 

Agricultural Development Board, Ontario, 
deals directly with farmer—Mr. Far- 
row, 1291. 

Agricultural Development Board, Ontario, 
effect on interest rates—Mr. Farrow, 
1306. 
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Agricultural Development Board, Ontario, 
interest rate on bonds and debentures— 
Mr. Farrow, 1287. 

Agricultural Development Board, Ontario, 
loans on amortized plan only—Mr. Far- 
row, 1287. 

Agricultural Development Board, Ontario, 
maximum loan—Mr. Farrow, 1296. 

Agricultural Development Board, Ontario, 
origin and operation of—Mr. Farrow, 
1285 to 1323. 

Agricultural Development Board, Ontario, 
revenue—Mr. Farrow, 1823. 

Agricultural Development Board, Ontario, 
source of funds—Mr. Farrow, 1286, 1287, 
1295; 1310, 1322, 1323; 

Agriculture, Department of, Sask., loans 
to farmers—Mr. Hamilton, 1042. 

Agriculture in U. 8. aided by War Finance 
Corporation—Mr. King, 936, 937, 963. 

American Banking system not as flexible 
as Canadian—Mr. Grant, 418. 

American Banking system, operation of— 
Mr. King, 927. 

American Government advanced $500,000,- 
000 to save agriculture—Mr. King, 935. 

Amortization plan vs. straight mortgage, 
advantages of—Mr. Farrow, 1288, 1289. 

Anderson-Lenroot Bill, Exhibit No. 87— 
Mr. King, 968. 

Appraisal done by expert from Land Bank 
—Mr. King, 960. 

Appraisal to be made by Agricultural 
Credit Society—Mr. Bevington, 1068. 
Appraisal, comparison of, with resale price 

—Mr. Farrow, 1309. 

Appraisal for loans, Agricultural Develop- 
ment Board—Mr. Farrow, 1290, 1298, 
1299. 

Appraisal, Manitoba Farm Loan Board— 
Mr. MeNeil, 1329. 

Appraisal, Saskatchewan Farm Loan Board 
—Mr. Fraser, 1341. 

Arrears, Agricultural Development Board 
—Mr. Farrow, 1292, 1293, 1295, 1296, 
1311, 1316. 

Arrears, Manitoba Farm Loan Board—Mr. 
MeNeil, 1327, 1328, 1329, 1334. 

Arrears, Mutual Life Insurance Co—Mr. 
Bowman diols iW32 iss de aeailen, 
Arrears, of interest added to mortgage 

principal—Mr. Bowman, 1181. 

Arrears of interest not added to mortgage 
principal by Sask. Farm Loan Board— 
Mr. Fraser, 1344, 1345, 1364. 

Arrears of taxes, Saskatchewan—Mr. 
Hamilton, 1030, 1031. 

Artificial interference with flow of capital 
—Mr. McLean, 1158. 

Assets liquid, essential to banks—Mr. King, 
937, 957, 971, 972. 

Assets, liquid and non-liquid, effect on 
loans—Mr. Williams, 844; Mr. King, 967. 

Associations, (Federal Farm Loan System, 
US.) doing regular banking business— 
Mr. King, 960. 
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Association, Loan, underwrites all mort- 
gages—Mr. King, 961. 

Association purchasing stock from Govern- 
ment—Mr. King, 962. : 

Australia Farm Loan System, operation of 
—Mr. Ward, 1107, 1108, 1109. 

Australian Farm Loan System, interest 
rate charged—Mr. Ward, 1108. 

Banks aided by War Finance Corporation 
Mr. King, 937. : 

Bank Act vs. interest rates charged by 
banks—Mr. Reid, 653. 

Bank Act, method of evading—Mr. Reid, 
653, 654; Mr. Bevington, 1064, 1065. 
Bank assets must be liquid—Mr. King, 

937, 957, 971, 972. 

Banks benefited by rural credit system— 
Mr. King, 977. 

Banks, Canadian vs. American, currency 
issuing privileges—Mr. King, 970, 971. 
Banks, Canadian, solvency of—Mr. Bev- 
ington, 1071. : 
Banks, Canadian, want their own notes in 

circulation—Mr. King, 973. 

Banks, co-operation of in Federal farm 
loan system—Mr. McLean, 1159. 

Banks. commercial, necessary for inter- 
mediate credit—Mr. King, 972. 

Banks compound interest on farmers’ 
loans—Mr. Reid, 653. : 
Banks, competition between—Mr. Wil- 

liams, 842. 

Banks control credit—Mr. King, 977, 978; 
Mr. Bevington, 1064, 1072, 1082; Mr. 
McLean, 1164. 

Banks control monetary system—Mr. 
Bevington, 1082. 

Bank deposits, amount of in Canada— 
Mr. Bevington, 1074, 1075. 

Bank deposits. interest rate paid on—Mr. 
Reid, 650; Mr. McNeil, 13826. 

Banks discriminating against farmers—Mr. 
Ste. Marie, 612, 613; Mr. King, 957. 
Bank earnings, Weyburn Securities Bank— 

Mr. Hamilton, 1021. 

Bank failures—Mr. Grant, 418; Mr. Ham- 
ilton, 1028. 

Banks flooded with farmers’ notes—Mr. 
King, 937. 

Banks forcing sale of farm products in 
US—Mr. King, 957. 

Banks for intermediate credit for agri- 
cultural industry—Mr. King, 976. 

Banks having subsidiary Trust or Loan 
Companies—Mr. McLean, 1160, 1161. 

Banks loaning to farmers on security of 
grain held on farms—Mr. Jackman, 707. 

Bank loans to farmezs, interest rates 
charged on—Mr. King, 960. 

Bank loans, reduction in, to Sask. muni- 
cipalities—Mr. Hamilton, 1023, 1024. 
Bank loans to Sask. municipalities not 

restricted—Mr. Hamilton, 1025. 

Bank loans, long term, in Massachusetts, 

interest rates to farmers—Mr. King, 960. 
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Bank losses on farm loans in Saskatchewan 
—Mr. Williams, 842, 843. 

Banks, multiplicity of, advantages and dis- 
advantages—Mr. King, 974, 975. 

Bank notes prior claim on Bank assets— 
Mr. King, 974. 

Banks not discriminating against farmers— 
Mr. McLean, 1162, 1163. 

Banks not furnishing intermediate credit 
to farmers—Mr. Farrow, 1316. 

Banks, Peoples, saving institutions—Mr. 
Gagne, 1054; Mr. Farrow, 1287, 1311. 
Banks uses for subsidiary Trust com- 

panies—Mr. McLean, 1161. 

Banks willing to advance money on farm 
products in cold storage—Mr. Stone- 
house, 597. 

Banks willing to loan to farmers in fair. 
security—Mr. Williams, 844; Mr. Mc- 
Lean, 1162, 1168. 

Banking business conducted by local As- 
sociation of Federal Farm Loan System 
—Mr. King, 960. 

Banking system, American vs. Canadian— 
Mr. Grant, 418; Mr. King, 957, 974, 975. 

Banking system Canadian origin and 
operation of—Mr. King, 974; Mr. Bev- 
ington, 1064, 1065, 1070, 1072, 1074, 1075, 
1076. 

Banking system, Canadian, in high repute 
—Mr. King, 974; Mr. Bevington, 1070. 
Banking system, separate, for agricultural 

needs—Mr. King, 965. 

Banking system, abuses of—Mr. King, 978. 

Banking system, US., operation of—Mr. 
King, 927. 

Banking system, Federal Reserve Banks— 
Mr. Grant, 418; Mr. King, 972, 977, 978. 

Banking system operated by Provincial 
Government—Mr. Bevington, 1066. 

Banking system, present, unsuitable for 
rural credit—Mr. King, 957, 965, 967, 
972, 976; Mr. McLean, 1157, 1159, 1163, 
1174. 

Barren credit area, intermediate credit— 
Mr. King, 963, 967, 968; Mr. McLean, 
1157, 1158; Mr. Farrow, 1316. 

Basis of credit—Mr. King, 973, 974. 

Be'gian system of credit, operation of— 
Mr. Gagne, 1053. 

Bonds and debentures of Land Banks, 
US., not taxable—Mr. Ste. Marie, 611; 
Mr. King, 959, 967; Mr. Ward, 1109; 
Mr. Farrow, 1310. 

Bond denominations, Saskatchewan Farm 
Loan Board—Mr. Edwards, 440. 

Bonds, municipal, held by Mutual Life 
Insurance Co.—Mr. Bowman, 1141. 
Bonds, municipal and railway, interest 

rate on—Mr. Bowman, 1141. 

Bonds, Provincial, for farm loans bought 
by farmers—Mr. Williams, 844; Mr. 
Hamilton, 1022; Mr. Ward, 1106; Mr. 
Fraser, 1365, 1366. 


Bonds, rate of interest on, before and 
after war—Mr. Bowman, 1141. 

Bonds, Sask. Farm Loan Board, amount 
purchased by farmers in 1922—Mr. 
Williams, 844; Mr. Hamilton, 1022; Mr. 
Ward, 1106; Mr. Fraser, 1365, 1366. 

Bonds, Sask. Farm Loan Board, interest 
rate on—Mr. Hamilton, 1054; Mr. 
Ward, 1105; Mr. Farrow, 1287; Mr. 
Fraser, 1339; 1362, 13863. 

Book-keeping by farmers valuable in 
obtaining Joans—Mr. Newman, 1611, 
1612. 

Borrowers from 'association—Mr. King, 
957. 

Borrowers must take 5 per cent of stock 
of Bank—Mr. King, 958, 959. 

Borrowing power of, Provinces’ vs. 
Dominion—Mr. Hamilton, 1058. 

Canada only large agricultural country 
without system of rural credit—Mr. 
Edwards, 443. 

Canada vs. other countries, interest rates 
charged farmers—Mr. Ste. Marie, 612. 

Cash basis would obviate debt accumula- 
tion—Mr. Sly, 761. 

Cash basis by retailers would obviate 
a of short term loans—Mr. Sly, 

61. 

Canadian Banking System in high repute— 
Mr. King, 974; Mr. Bevington, 1070. 
Canadian Banking system unsuitable for 
rural credit—Mr. King, 957, 965, 972, 

976; Mr. McLean, 1159. 

Camadian credit, effect on, by departure 
from gold basis—Mr. King, 973. 

Canadian currency in circulation—Mr. 
Bevington, 1074. 

Capital, artificial interference with flow 
of—Mr. McLean, 1158. 

Capital of Land Banks, origin of—Mr. 
King, 959, 976. 

Cattle Associations for co-operative credit, 
formation and operation of—Mr. King, 
976, 977. 

Cause of bank losses on farm Joans—Mr. 
Williams, 843. 

Central Gold Reserve vs. Federal Gold 
Reserve—Mr. King, 973; Mr. Beving- 
ton, 1076. 

Character of borrower affects interest rate 
—Mr. Ste. Marie, 612; Mr. McLean, 
1163; Mr. Farrow, 1290; Mr. McNeil, 
IBBY/- 

Collections by loan organizations—Mr. 
Bowman, 1144; Mr. Fraser, 1345, 1346, 
13505 351° 

Collection of taxes in rural municipalities, 
Sask—Mr. Hamilton, 1023, 1024. 

Commercial banks unsuitable for rural 
eredit—Mr. King, 957. 

Commercial ‘banks necessary for inter- 
mediate credit—Mr. King, 972. 

Competition between banks—Mr. Will- 
iams, 842. 
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Co-operative credit system in France— 
Mr. Gagne, 1051. 

Co-operative credit, Cattle Association— 
Mr. King, 976, 977. 

Cost of administration of farm loans—Mr. 
King, 960; Mr. Ward, 1111; Mr. Bow- 
man, 1135; Mr. McLean, 1164; Mr. 
Farrow, 1287; Mr. McNeal, 1326, 1327, 
1334; Mr. Fraser, 1339. 

Cost of administration of Land Banks— 
Mr. King, 960. 

Cost of loans, Canada vs. U. S—Mr. 
Bevington, 1077, 1078. 

Cost of placing farm mortgages—Mr. 
Williams, 844; Mr. Bowman, 1136, 1137; 
Mr. Farrow, 1288; Mr. Fraser, 1341, 
1342. 

Cost of renewing farm mortgages—Mr. 
Williams, 845; Mr. Bowman, 1137. 

Creditors becoming landlords—Mr. Ward, 
1100. 

Credit advanced by Banks on farm pro- 
ducts—Mr. Stonehouse, 597; Mr. Jack- 
man, 707. 

Credit, advantages of localizing—Mr. 
Farrow, 1321. 

Credit, basis of—Mr. King, 973, 974. 

Credit, by implement companies in West 
—Mr. Swanson, 1456. 

Credit controlled by Banks, effect of —Mr. 
King, 957. 

Credit, co-operative vs. state—Mr. Gagne, 
1053. 

Credit, cooperative, to producers associa- 
tions—Mr. Grant, 417; Mr. Jackman, 
706; Mr. King, 976, 977; Mr. Ward, 
1110. 

Credit, Co-operative Associations repay- 
ments to War Finance Corporation—Mr. 
King, 937. 

Credit, co-operative, profitable to Gov- 
ernment—Mr. King, 966, 972. 

Credit, Co-operative system of—Mr. 
Gagne, 1051, 1053; Mr. Ward, 1110. 
Credit, co-operative system in Quebec— 

Mr. Gagne, 1051, 1052, 1053. 

Credit, co-operative organizations han- 
dicapped by tenancy—Mr. Ward, 1101. 

Credit, co-operative vs. state system—Mr. 
Grant, 417; Mr. Gagne, 1053. 

Credit of Government utilized for business 
—Mr. King, 971; Mr. Ward, 1113. 

Credit, long term, in Denmark and Ire- 
land—Mr. Ward, 1101, 1102, 1103. 

Credit, long term, Federal Farm Loans 
Board—Mr. Reid, 652. 

Credit, long term, interest rates, American 
vs. Canadian—Mr. Reid, 649, 650. 

Credit, long term, in Ontario—Mr. Far- 
row, 1285. 

Credit, long term in U. S., source of 
funds—Mr. Reid, 652. - 

Credit, long term in U. S—Mr. Edwards, 
444; Mr. King, 957, 958. 

Credit, short term, Banks in West—Mr. 
Reid, 652, 653. 
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Credit, short term Bank loans—Mr. Reid, 
653. 

Credit, short term, Banks refused advances 
on security of grain held on farms— 
Mr. Reid, 653. 

Credit, short term, interest rate charged 
by Banks—Mr. Stonehouse, 597; Mr. 
Reid, 650, 654; Mr. Pirie, 950; Mr. Mc- 
Neil, 1326. 

Credit, short term, Manitoba, operation 
of—Mr. McNeil, 1329. 

Credit, short term, Ontario—Mr. Farrow, 
1311, 1314, 1317, 1318, 1319. 

Credit, short term, on warehouse re- 
ceipts—Mr. Stonehouse, 597; Mr. Jack- 
man, 707. 

Credit, short term, to producers organ- 
izations—Mr. Grant, 417; Mr. Jack- 
man, 706. 

Credit societies under provincial authority 

should be incorporated—Mr. Beving- 
ton, 1067, 1068. 

Credit Systems authorized in New 
Brunswick—Mr. Hamilton, 1058. 

Credit systems, Federal vs. Municipal— 
Mr. King, 971, 972. 

Credit systems, Federal vs. Provincial— 
Farrow, 1321. 

Credit system, intermediate, operation of 
—Mr. King, 967, 975. 

Credit system in Belgium, operation of— 
Mr. Gagne, 1053. 

Credit system in France, co-operative— 
Mr. Gagne, 1051. 

Credit system in Germany—Mr. Ste. Ma- 
rie, 612. 

Credit system, rural, in other countries— 
Mr. Edwards, 444; Mr. Ste. Marie, 612; 
Mr. Gagne, 1053; Mr. Bevington, 1079; 
Mr. Ward, 1101; 1102, 1103; Mr. Far- 
row, 1285. ‘ 

Credit system in Quebec, co-operative— 
Mr. Gagne, 1051, 1052. 

Credit system in Switzerland—Mr. Ed- 
ward, 444. : 

Credit system in U.S—Mr. Edwards, 444. 

Credit system in U.S., Anderson-Lenroot 
Bill—Mr. King, 968. 

Credit systems, present provincial vs. pro- 
vincial bank and credit societies—Mr. 
Bevington, 1080. 

Credit systems, provincial banks vs. Fed- 
eral Farm Loan—Mr. Bevington, 1067, 
1068, 1080, 1081. 

Credit systems, Provincial Banks—Mr. 
Bevington, 1065 to 1088; Mr. McLean, 
1158; Mr. Farrow, 1322. 

Credit system proposed, Farm Mortgage 
Association—Mr. Swanson, 1460 to 1467. 
1080, 1081. 

Credit, easy, danger to farmers—Mr. 
Williams, 841, 842; Mr. Gagne, 1050, 
1051; Mr. Bowman, 1117, 1143, 1144. 

Crett effect on marketing—Mr. King. 
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Credit, effect on prices—Mr. King, 978; 
Mr. Neill, 1748. 

Credit, effect of on price of farm products 
—Mr. King, 978; Mr. Neill, 1743. 

Credit, extent of Government function— 
Mr. Grant, 416, 417. 

Credit, esssentials necessary to obtain— 
Mr. Ste. Marie, 612; Mr. Swanson, 1456. 

Credit extended by Banks to farmers vs. 
other industries—Mr. Ste. Marie, 612, 
613; Mr. King, 957; Mr. McLean, 1162, 
1163. 

Credit, intermediate in U. S., furnished 
by War Finance Corporation—Mr. 
King, 937, 963, 965, 966. 

Credit, intermediate in U. S., special 
banks for—Mr. King, 976. 

Credit, lack of—Mr. Toupin, 449, 456; 
Mr. Ward, 1099, 1100. 

Credit monopoly of by Banks—Mr. King, 
969, 978; Mr. Bevington, 1064, 1072, 
1082; Mr. Mclean, 1164. 

Credit of Land Banks pooled—Mr. King, 
960. 

Credit, National, and gold basis—Mr. 
King, 973. 

Credit, need for—Mr. Edwards, 443, 444; 
Mr. Toupin, 449, 456; Mr. Pirie, 949, 
950; Mr. King, 963,:965, 966; Mr. Ward, 
1097, 1099, 1105; Mr. Farrow, 1285, 
1305, 1306, 1308, 1316, 1317; Mr. Swan- 
son, 1459. 

Credit, normal vs. abnormal—Mr. Swan- 
son, 1358. 

Credit not for everyone—Mr. McNeil, 
1330, 1331, 1833; Mr. Swanson, 1456. 
Credit not granted in certain districts— 

Mr. Bowman, 1139, 1140. 

Credit not used by farmers to best advan- 
tage—Mr. McLean, 1161. 

Credit prevented glutting of market—Mr. 
King, 937. 

Credit, security for—Mr. Grant, 416, 417; 
Mr. Edwards, 444; Mr. Williams, 841; 
Mr. King, 959, 961, 962, 974; Mr. Hamil- 
ton, 1058, 1059; Mr. Bevington, 1068, 
1076; Mr. Ward, 1098, 1110; Mr. Farrow, 
1290, 1295, 1312, 1313, 1318, 1319, 1320; 
Mr. McNeil, 1336, 1337, 1339. 

Credit should be supplied from invest- 
ment capital—Mr. King, 937, 971. 

Credit supplied personnally by neighbours 
—Mr. Ste. Marie, 613; Mr. Farrow, 
1307. 

Credit to farmers, sources of—Mr. Ste. 
Marie, 613; Mr. Gagne, 1053; Mr. 
Swanson, 1459. 

Credit too cheap not advantageous to 
farmers—Mr. Williams, 841, 842; Mr. 
Gagne, 1050, 1051; Mr. Bowman, 1117, 
1143, 1144. 

Credit Unions, co-operative credits--Mr. 
Gagne, 1051. 

Credit Unions in Quebec, expansion of— 
Mr. Gagne, 1051. 
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Credit Unions in Quebee, failures of—Mr. 
Gagne, 1052, 1053. 

Credit Unions in Quebec, interest rate 
charged by—Mr. Gagne, 1051. 

Credit Unions in Quebec, operation of— 
Mr. Gagne, 1051, 1052. 

Credit Unions of parishes should be con- 
solidated into Provincial union—Mr. 
Gagne, 1052. 

Credit Unions preferable to state credit— 
Mr. Gagne, 1053. 

Credit Unions in Quebec regulated by law 
of Quebec Syndicates, 1905—Mr. Gagne, 
1052. 

Credit Unions in Quebec, source of funds— 
Mr. Gagne, 1051, 1052. 

Crisis in U.S.—Mr. King, 957. 

Crop insurance by Government—Mr. 
King, 979, 980. 

Currency, amount of, in circulation in 
Canada—Mr. Bevington, 1074. 

Currency famine in U.S., 1897—Mr. King, 
977, 978. 

Currency, farm products practically basis 
of—Mr. King, 969. 

Currency, inflation of—Mr. Swanson, 1450, 
1468, 1469. 

Currency, issuing of—Mr. King, 969, 970, 
971, 973, 974, 1058, 1059; Mr. Bevington, 
1069, 1070, 1071, 1073, 1076; Mr. Swan- 
son, 1450, 1470. 

Currency issue to provinces by Federal 
Government on security of mortgages— 
Mr. King, 1058, 1059. 

Currency, natural flow of—Mr. King, 978. 

Currency, privilege of issuing, Canadian 
vs. American Banks—Mr. King, 970, 
971. 

Currency, stability of—Mr. King, 974; 
Mr. Swanson, 1468. 

Danger of easy credit—Mr. Williams, 841, 
842; Mr. Gagne, 1050, 1051; Mr. Bow- 
man, 1117, 1148, 1141. 

Debt accumulation of eliminated by re- 
tailers cash basis—Mr. Sly, 761. 

Debt adjustment Bureau, Sask., operation 
of—Mrs. McNaughton, 426, 430, 431; 
Mr. Edwards, 432, 436; Mr. Hamilton, 
1039, 1040, 1041. 

Debts being paid by farmers—Mr. King, 
962; Mr. Hamilton, 1020, 1021. 

Debts of farmers, consolidation of—Mr. 
Swanson, 1459. 

Debt of Sask. accumulated over a number 
of years—Mr. Edwards, 448; Mr. Hamil- 
ton, 1032, 1039, 1063; Mr. Fraser, 1349, 
1367; Mr. Swanson, 1459. 

Debt of farmers to retailers in Sask— 
Mr. Hamilton, 1038. 

Debts owing “to merchants in Manitoba, 
Sask. and Alta—Mr. Sly, 742, 743; Mr. 
Hamilton, 1038. 

Debt per capita of Sask—Mr. Edwards, 
437, 444; Mr. Fraser, 1367. 

Debentures, intermediate credit system, 
good demand for—Mr. King, 976. 
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Debentures of Land Banks in U.S., interest 
rate on—Mr. King, 959, 978; Mr. Far- 
row, 1310. 

Debentures of Land Banks not guaranteed 
by Government—Mr. King, 959; Mr. 
Ward, 1109; Mr. Farrow, 1310. 

Debentures of Land Bank exempt from 
taxation—Mr. Ste. Marie, 611; Mr. King, 
959, 967; Mr. Ward, 1109; Mr. Farrow, 
1310. 

Debentures, Bank—Mr. 
King, 1059. 

Debentures, School, interest rate on—Mr. 
Bowman, 1119. 

Debentures, Sask. Farm Loan Board on 
three months call—Mr. Hamilton, 1055, 
1056; Mr. Ward, 1106. 

Debentures of Sask. Farm Loan Board vs. 
US. Land Banks—Mr. Hamilton, 1040. 

Deficit of Sask. 1922—Mr. Hamilton, 1063. 

Demand deposits unsuitable for rural 
eredits—Mr. King, 967; Mr. McLean, 
1157, 1163, 1164. 

Denmark, credit system in—Mr, Ward, 
LO 02 tos: 

Department of Agriculture, Sask., loans to 
farmers—Mr. Hamilton, 1042. 

Deposits in Canadian Banks—Mr. Beving- 
ton, 1074, 1075. 

Deposits in Peoples banks for short and 
long term credit—Mr. Gagne, 1053. 
Deposits in Ontario Savings Bank—Mr. 

Farrow, 1287, 1311. 

Dominion Government to provide money 
for existing Provincial systems—Mr. 
Ward, 1112. 

Dominion notes, issuing of, against ap- 
proved security—Mr. King, 973. 

European ‘capital financing Live Stock 
Associations in USS—Mr. King, 966. 

Exports from U.S. financed by War 
Finance Corporation—Mr. King, 970. 

Failures of Banks—Mr. Grant, 418; Mr. 
Hamilton, 1028: 

Farm accounting, aid in obtaining loans— 
Mr. Newman, 1611, 1612. 

Farmers Association (Federal Farm Loan 


Provincial vs. 


System) underwrites mortgages—Mr. 
King, 961. 
Farmers attitude towards Government 
Loans—Mr. Bowman, 1144; Mr. Mc- 


Neil, 1835; Mr. Fraser, 1347, 1348, 1349, 
1350, 1351: Mr. Swanson, 1463. 

Farmers Banks, failure of—Mr. Grant, 418. 

Farmers credit not pooled in Association, 
(American Farm Loan System)—Mr. 
King, 957, 961. 

Farmers control] Farm Loan System—Mr. 
King, 958, 959, 960, 976. 

Farmers deal with Land Banks only 
through Local Associations—Mr. King, 
961. 

Farmers in Sask., financial condition of— 
Mr. Hamilton, 1020, 1021, 1022. 

Farmers in U.S. aided by Land Banks-—Mr. 
Grant, 417, 418. 
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Farmers vs. manufacturers, Government 
aid to—Mr. Bowman, 1144. 

Farmers meeting their obligations—Mr. 
King, 962; Mr. Hamilton, 1020, 1021. 

Farmers, North Dakota, glutted with 
products they could not sell—Mr. King, 
937. 

Farmers vs. other industries, intevest rate 
charged to—Mr. Ward, 1097, 1098. 

Farmers pleased with Federal Farm Loan 
System in U.'S—Mr. King, 973, 978; Mr. 
Ward, 1111. 

Farmers’ purchases of bonds of Sask. Farm 
Loan Board—Mr. Hamilton, 1022; Mr. 
Fraser, 1365, 1366. 


Farm Loans, Sask, vs. U'S—Mr. Hamilton, 


1040. 

Farm loans vs. city loans—Mr. Farrow, 
1307, 1308. 

Farm mortgages, Ontario, interest rate 
on—Mr. Amos, 680, 685, 686; Mr. Bow- 
a 1120, 1135; Mr. Farrow, 1287, 1306, 
1307. 

Farm Loans, interest rate on—Mr. Ste. 
Marie, 611; Mr. Hamilton, 1056; Mr. 
Bevington, 1077; Mr. Ward, 1097; Mr. 
Bowman, 1119, 1120, 1133, 1135; Mr. 
Farrow, 1306, 1307; Mr. McNeil, 1326. 

Farm Loans Association purchasing stock 
from Government—Mr. King, 962. 

Farm joans, Agricultural Development 
Board, arears of interest on—Mr. Far- 
row, 1292, 1293, 1295, 1296, 1311. 

Farm Loans by Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., arears of interest—Mr. Bowman, 
ini, we, Wish. 

Farm loans by Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
not granted in certain districts—Mr. 
Bowman, 1139, 1140. 

Farm loans by Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
—Mr. Bowman, 1114, 1130 to 1135, 1139. 

Farm Loans by mortgage companies not 
exceeding 50% of valuation by company 
—Mr. Ward, 1099. 

Farm Loans, cost of administration—Mr. 
Bowman, 1135. 

Farm Loan bonds, Sask., amount bought 
by farmers in 1922—Mr. Hamilton. 1022. 

Farm Loans, safe investment—Mr. Ward, 
1098. 1099: Mr. McLean, 1163. 

Farm Loan System, Australia—Mr. Ward, 
1107, 1108, 1109. 

Farm Loan system, Federal vs. Provincia] 
—Mr. Farrow, 1321. 

Farm Loan system, Federal vs. Munici- 
pal—Mr. King, 971, 972 

Farm Loans Act in New Brunswick au- 
thorizing municipalities to furnish 
eredit—Mr. Hamilton, 1058. 

Farm Loan Associations in Ontario—Mr. 
Farrow, 1315, 1316. 

Farm Loan Associations, Ontario, amounts 
loaned and repaid—Mr. Farrow, 1316. 
Farm Loan system, Ontario, See Agricul- 
tural Development Board—Mr. Farrow 

1285. 
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Farm Loans system, short term, Ontario 
—Mr. Farrow, 1311. 

Farm Loans system, long terms, Ontario 
—Mr. Farrow, 1285. 

Farm Loans system, Sask. vs. U. S—Mr. 
Hamilton, 1040. 

Farm Loans system, Sask. Farm Loans 
Board—Mr. Fraser, 1338. 

Farm Loans System, Manitoba Farm 
Loans Board—Mr. MeNeil, 1325 to 
eB B. 

Farm Loans System, New Zealand—Mr. 
Ward, 1108. 

Farm machinery manufacturing com- 
panies, interest rate charged by—Mr. 
Bradshaw, 1256, 1281. 

Farm Mortgage Association, proposed 
system—Mr. Swanson, 1460 to 1467. 
Farm products prices affected by credit 

—Mr. King, 978. 

Farm products as security for credit—Mr. 
Grant, 417; Mr. Stonehouse, 597; Mr. 
Jackman, 707. 

Farm products practically the basis for 
currency—Mr. King, 969. 

Farm Rural Credit Associations (Inter- 

mediate credit) to replace War Fin- 
ance Corporation—Mr. King, 967, 968. 

Farm tenancy increasing as result of lack 
of credit—Mr. Ward, 1099, 1100. 

Federal Farm Loan Board, composition 
and operation of—Mr. Ward, 1110. 

Federal Farm Loan System, U. 8.; ap- 
praisal—Mr. King, 960. 

Federal Farm Loan System, U. S., Asso- 
ciations doing regular banking business 
—Mr. King, 960. 

Federal Farm Loan System, U. S., bene- 
ficial to Banks—Mr. King, 977. 

Federal Farm Loan System controlled 
by farmers—Mr. King, 958, 960. 

Federal Farm Loan System, U. 8. opera- 
tion of—Mr. Reid, 652; Mr. King, 957 
to 962, 972, 975: Mr. Bevington, 1067, 
1068; Mr. Ward, 1109, 1110, 1111, 1112; 
Mr. Farrow, 1310. oe 

Federal Farm Loan System, opposition 
to—Mr. King, 962. 

Federal Farm Loans, system suggested 
and operation of Mr. Ward, 1112; Mr. 
McLean, 1159, 1160, 1164. 

Federal Farm Loans System a success, 
farmers pleased with it—Mr. King, 963, 
978: Mr. Ward, 1111. 

Federal Farm Loans System, valuable 
features—Mr. Swanson, 1460. 

Federal gold reserve and Central gold 
reserve—Mr. Bevington, 1076. a 

Federal Reserve Bank System, origin of 
and opposition to—Mr. King, 977, 978. 

Federal vs. Municipal systems of rural 
eredit—Mr. King, 971, 972. 

Federal vs. Provincial borrowing power— 
Mr. Hamilton, 1058. 
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Fiat money or inflation non-existant in 
U. S. currency—Mr. King, 971. 

Financial condition of farmers in Sask.— 
Mr. Hamilton, 1020, 1021, 1022. 

Financial standing of rural municipalities 
in Sask—Mr. Hamilton, 1024. 

Fire insurance on farm  buildings—Mr. 
Farrow, 1299 to 1305; Mr. McNeil, 1328. 

Foreclo:ures by loan organizations—Mr. 
Hamilton, 1041, 1042; Mr. Bowman, 
1136, 1144; Mr. Farrow, 1293, 1310; Mr. 
MeNeil, 1331, 1832; Mr. Fraser, 1358, 
1359. 

Foreclosure method prevents loss to mort- 
gage company—Mr. Ward, 1099. 

Function of Government to establish 
eredit—Mr. Grant, 416, 417; Mr. Ham- 
ilton, 1057; Mr. Bevington, 1068. 

Funds insufficient, Sask. Farm Loans 
Board—Mr. Hamilton, 1057, 1058, 1059; 
Mr. Ward, 1103, 1106; Mr. Farrow, 
1305; Mr. Fraser, 1339, 1347, 1351, 1362, 
1365, 1367. 

Funds of Manitoba Farm Loans Board— 
Mr. McNeil, 1335, 1336. 

German system of credit, money for 
mortgages from Bank deposits—Mr. 
Grant, 418; Mr. Ste. Marie, 612. 

German system of credits, rural deposits 
supply rural needs—Mr. Ste. Marie, 612. 

German system of credits, heavy bank 
deposits cause low interest rates—Mr. 
Ste. Marie, 612. 

German system of credits, interest rates 
charged farmers—Mr. Ste. Marie, 612; 
Mr. Gagné, 1051. 

fold basis, departure from—Mr. King, 

Gold held by U.S. Government in excess 
cel paper money issued—Mr. King, 

Gold reserve against currency—Mr. King, 
970, 973. 

Government aid to farmers through 
National Loan Association—Mr. King, 
957; Mr. Ward, 1109, 1110. 

Government aid to manufacturers vs. 
farmers—Mr. Bowman, 1144. 

Government Bonds, effect of on rate of 
interest—Mr. Ste. Marie, 611; Mr. 
Amos, 685; Mr. Fraser, 1339, 1351. 

Government Bonds, non taxable, issuing 
of bad principle—Mr. Ste. Marie, 611. 

Government credit, systems, Federal vs. 
Municipal—Mr. King, 971, 972. 

Government credit for use of people—Mr. 
King, 971, Mr. Ward, 1113. 

Government crop insurance—Mr. King, 
979, 980. 

Government function to establish credit— 
Mr. Grant, 416, 417; Mr. Hamilton, 
1057; Mr. Bevington, 1068. 

Government guarantee of bonds and 
debentures—Mr. Grant, 417; Mr. King, 
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959; Mr. 

1310. 
Government guarantee of bonds of co- 
operative organizations—Mr. Grant, 417. 
Government loans, farmers’ attitude 


Ward, 1109; Mr. Farrow, 


towards—Mr. Bowman, 1144; Mr. 
McNeil, 13835; Mr. Fraser, 1347, 1349; 
1350, 13851; Mr. Swanson, 1463. 


Government making money on loans to 
farmers’ co-operative associations—Mr. 
King, 966, 972. 

Government method of assisting farmers 
to obtain credit—Mr. Ward, 1110. 

Guarantee of bonds by Government— 
Mr. Grant, 417; Mr. King, 959; Mr. 
Ward, 1109; Mr. Farrow, 1310. 

Hail insurance paid for by Sask. Farm 
Loan Board—Mr. Hamilton, 1022, 1031; 
Mr. Fraser, 1346. 

Industries affected by purchasing power 
of farmers—Mr. King, 957, 965. 

Inflation of IE effect of—Mr. King, 
971; Mr. Swanson, 1450, 1468, 1469. 


Insurance, Municipal Hail insurance of 
Sask—Mr. Hamilton, 1022, 1031; Mr. 
Fraser. 1346. 

Insurance, co-operative, Municipal Hail 


Insurance Association—Mr. Hamilton, 
1055. 


Insurance on Farm buildings protecting 


loans—Mr. Farrow. 1299. to 1305; Mr. 
McNeil, 1328. 

Insurance, crop, by Government—Mr. 
King, 979, 980; Mr. Hamilton, 1055. 
Intermediate credit, barren area—Mr. 
King, 963, 967, 968; Mr. McLean, 1157, 

1158. 
Intermediate credit debentures, good 


demand for—Mr. King, 976. 

Intermediate credit. for live stock formely 
supplied by European  capital—Mr. 
King, 966. 

Intermediate crediti, 
King, 963, 965, 966. 

Intermediate Credit System known as 
Personal Farm Credits Department— 
Mr. King, 975. 

Intermediate credit system, operation of 
—Mr. King, 967, 968, 975. 
Interest, abolition of—Mr. 

1081. 

Interest arrears on farm mortgages of 
Mutual Life Insurance Co—Mr. Bow- 
man, 1131 to 1135. 

Interest earned by Land Banks in U.S.— 
Mr. King, 959, 976, 978. 

Interest overdue, added to 
principal—Mr. Bowman, 1181. 

Interest, nate of, affected by character of 
borrower—Mr. Ste. Marie, 612; Mr. 
McNeil, 1837. 

Interest, rate of, affected by Government 
bonds—Mr. Ste. Marie, 611; Mr. Fraser, 
1339. 

Interest, 
Farm Loan Board—Mr. 
1332, 1234 1336: 


for—Mr. 


necessity 


Bevington, 


mortgage 


rate of, affected by Manitoba 
McNeil, 1331, 
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Interest, rate of, affected by Sask. Farm 
Loan Board—Mr. Fraser, 1852, 1362, 
1365. 

Interest, rate of, affected by security—Mr. 
McNeil, 1336, 1337. 

Interest, rate of, Australian Farm Loan 
System—Mr. Ward, 1108. 

Interest. rate charged by Banks on ad- 
vances against warehouse receipts—Mr. 
Stonehouse, 597. 

Interest, rate of, charged by Banks 
exceeds rate permitted by Banks Act— 
Mr. Reid, 650, 653, 654. 

Interest, rate of, charged by banks on 
short term loans—Mr. Reid, 650, 654; 
Mr. Pirie, 950; Mr. McNeil, 1326. 

Interest, rate of, charged by Credit 
Unions in Quebec—Mr. Gagné, 1051. 

Interest, rate of, charged by Sask. Farm 
Loan Board—Mr. Edwards, 440; Mr. 
Hamilton, 1054; Mr. Ward, 1104; Mr. 
Fraser, 1339. 
terest, rate of, charged by War Finance 
eee A King, 937. 

Interest rates charged farmers on long 
term loans in Mass.—Mr. King, 960. 
Interest, rate of, charged farmers vs. other 

industries—Mr. Ward, 1097, 1098. 

Interest, rate of, charged on farm mach- 
inery—Mr. Bradshaw, 1256, 1282. 

Interest, rate of, from Ontario Govern- 
ment—Mr. Ste. Marie, 613. 

Interest, rate of, in Germany—Mr. Ste. 
Marie, 612; Mr. Gagne, 1051. 

Interest, rate of, in Manitoba—Mr. Grant, 
360, 365, 366, 379; Mr. McNeil, 1326, 
1332. 

Interest, rate of, in Quebec result of thrift 
of farmer—Mr. Ste. Marie, 612. 

Interest, rate of, New Zealand Farm 
Loans System—Mr. Ward, 1108. 

Interest, rate of, in Sask—M. Edwards, 
443, 444; Mr. Williams, 830, 841, 843, 
844; Mr. Hamilton, 1054, 1056; Mr. 
Bevington, 1077; Mr. Bowman, 1133; 
Mr. Fraser, 1338, 1350, 1865; Mr. Swan- 
son, 1450. 

Interest, rate of, Sask. vs. Manitoba—Mr. 
MeNeil, 1836. 

Interest, rate of, in U.S. to farmers—Mr. 
Edwards, 444; Mr. King, 957, 958; Mr. 
Ward, 1113. 

Interest, rate of, on farm mortgages—Mr. 
Ste. Marie, 611; Mr. Hamilton, 1056; 
Mr. Bevington, 1077; Mr. Ward, 1097; 
‘Mr. Bowman, 1119, 1120, 1133, 1135; 
Mr. Farrow, 1306, 1307; "Mr. McNeil, 
1326; Mr. Dewar, 1370. 

Interest rate of, equal to all farmers in 
Federal Farm Loan system—Mr. Swan- 
son, 1460. 

Interest, rate of, from Manitoba Farm 
Loan Board—Mr. Ste. Marie, 611, 612, 
613; Mr. Ward, 1106, 1107; Mr. Mc- 
Neil, 1826; Mr. Swanson, 1460. 
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Interest, rate of, on bonds before and 
after war—Mr. Bowman, 1141, 

Interest, rate of, on bonds and deben- 
tures of Ontario Agricultural Develop- 
ment Board—Mr. Farrow, 1287. 

Interest, rate of, on bonds of Sask. Farm 
Loans Board—Mr. Edwards, 440; Mr. 
Hamilton, 1054; Mr. Ward, 1105; Mr. 
Fraser, 1339, 1362, 1363. 

Interest, rate ‘of, on deposits in Ontario 
Savings Bank—Mr. Farrow, 1287. 

Interest, rate of, on farm mortgages in 
France and Germany vs. Canada—Mr. 
Ste. Marie, 612. 

Interest, rate of, on farm mortgages in 
Ontario, 1914-1923—Mr. Amos, 680, 685, 
686; Mr. Bowman, 1120, 1135; Mr. Far- 
row, 1287, 1306, 1307. 

Interest, rate of, on farm mortgages af- 
fected by Ontario Agricultural Develop- 
ment Board—Mr. Farrow, 1306. 

Interest, rate of, on Government Deben- 
tures, Sask. Farm Loans Board—Mr. 
Hamilton, 1054; Mr. Ward, 1105; Mr. 
Fraser, 1339, 1362, 1363. 

Interest, rate ‘of, on Land Bank Deben- 
tures in U.S—Mr. King, 959, 978; Mr. 
Farrow, 1310. 

Interest, rate of, on long term loans, 

. American vs. Canadian—Mr. Reid, 649, 
650, 651. 

Interest, rate of, on municipal and rail- 
way bonds—Mr. Bowman, 1141. 

Interest, rate of, on school debentures— 
Mr. Bowman, 1119. 

Interest, rate of, on short term loans in 
Ontario—Mr. Farrow, 1312, 1313, 1317. 

Interest, rate of, paid on deposits by 
Banks—Mr. Reid, 650; Mr. McNeil, 
1356. 

Interlocking Directorates of Banks and 
Trust companies—Mr. McLean, 1161. 
Investment capital, proper source for rural 

credit funds—Mr. King, 937, 971. 

Treland, credit system in—Mr. Ward, 
1101, 1102, 1103. 

Issuing of currency—Mr. King, 969, 970, 
973, 974, 1058, 1059; Mr. Bevington, 
1069, 1070, 1071, 1073, 1076; Mr. Swan- 
son, 1450, 1470. 

Land Banks in US. aiding Farmer—Mr. 
Grant, 417, 418. 

Land Bank, cost of administering—Mr. 
King, 960. 

Land Banks deal only with association of 
Farmers—Mr. King, 961. 

Land Banks, German system ideal—Mr. 
Grant, 418. 

Land Banks, interest earned by—Mr. King, 
959, 976, 978. 

Land Banks liable for debentures of other 
Land Banks—Mr. King, 960. 

Land Banks, origin of “capital of—Mr. 
King, 959, 976. 
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Land Banks rediscount notes and mort- 
gages—Mr. Grant, 418; Mr. King, 959, 
967, 975, 976, 977. 

Land Banks to be owned by farmers—Mr. 
King, 959, 960, 976. 

Land Bank debentures exempt from tax- 
ation, Mr. King, 959, 967; Mr. Ward, 
1109; Mr. Farrow, 1310. 

Land Bank debentures, interest rate on— 
Mr. King, 959, 978; Mr. Farrow, 1310. 
Land Bank debentures not guaranteed by 

Government—Mr. King, 959. 

Land Bank debentures in U.S. sold through 
Post Offices—Mr. King, 959 

Legal tender as not security—Mr. Beving- 
ton, 1076. 

Liability limited in Association, (Federal 
Farm Loans System)—Mr. King, 957. 
Limit of Government’s function in supply- 

ing credit—Mr. Grant, 417. 

Liquid assets essential to Banks—Mr. 
King, 937, 957, 971, 972. 

Liquid and non-liquid assets, effect on 
loans—Mr. Williams, 844; Mr. King, 967. 

Loans, amortization plan vs. _ straight 
mortgage—Mr. Farrow, 1288, 1289. 

Loans and deposits essential to monetary 
system—Mr. Bevington, 1065, 1074. 

Loans, amortization plan only, made by 
Farm Loans Board—Mr. Williams, 844. 

Loans affected by character of borrower— 
Mr. Ste. Marie, 612; Mr. McLean, 1163: 
Mr. Farrow, 1290; Mr. McNeil, 1337. 

Loans by Government of Sask. to Far- 
mers—Mr. Hamilton, 1042. 

Loans by Ontario Agricultural Develop- 
ment Board, amount of—Mr. Farrow, 
1285, 1286, 1292, 1293, 1295, 1316. 

Loans by Sask. Farm Loans Board, amount 
of—Mr. Edwards, 439, 440; Mr. Hamil- 
ton, 1054; Mr. Ward, 1103; Mr. Fraser, 
1358. 

Loans, city vs. farm—Mr. Farrow, 1307, 
1308. 

Loans, cost of in Canada vs. U.S—Mr. 
Bevington, 1077, 1078. 

Loans, difficulty of obtaining from Banks 
—Mr. Newman, 1611, 1612. 

Loans, duration of in West—Mr. Wil- 
liams, 844. 

Loans, farm, Sask. vs. U.S—Mr. Hamilton, 
1040. 

Loans, Federal Farm Loan System’s for 
agricultural purposes only—Mr. King, 
961. 

Loans in Manitoba, amount of—Mr. 
Ward, 1104; Mr. McNeil, 1326, 1335. 
Loans in Ontario, amount of—Mr. Amos, 

683, 684; Mr. Farrow, 1285. 

Loans in Ontario, applications for—Mr. 
Farrow, 1285, 1293. 

Loans in Sask., applications for—Mr. 
Hamilton, 1056; Mr. Fraser, 1343. 

Loans Limited to percentage of Land 
Value—Mr. King, 957; Mr. Ward, 1099; 
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Mr. Farrow, 1289, 1290; Mr. McNeil, 
1325. 

Loans, long term in U. S. on amortization 
plan—Mr. King, 957, 958. 

Loans, long term, U.S. system controlled 
by farmers—Mr. Edwards, 444; Mr. 
King, 958. 

Loans, Manitoba Farm Loans Board, per- 
centage loaned to—Mr. McNeil, 1325. 
Loans, short term, Ontario, interest rate 

on—Mr, Farrow, 1312, 1313, 1317. 

Loan organizations, foreclosures by—Mr. 
Ward, 1099; Mr. Bowman, 1136, 1144; 
Mr. Farrow, 1293, 1310; Mr. McNeil, 
1331, 1832; Mr. Fraser, 1359. 

Loans, outside interference with—Mr., Far- 
row, 1294; Mr. McNeil, 1325. 

Loans, purpose of—Mr. King, 962. 

Loan rejections—Mr. Farrow, 1297; Mr. 
McNeil, 1330, 1332. 

Loans, security for—Mr. Grant, 416, 417; 
Mr. Edwards, 444; Mr. Williams, 841; 
Mr. King, 959, 961, 962, 974; Mr. Hamil- 
ton, 1058, 1059; Mr. Bevington, 1068, 
1076; Mr. Ward, 1098, 1110; Mr. Far- 
Tow, 1290; 1295 lala Islay dels. ald: 
1320; Mr. McNeil, 1336, 1337, 1339. 

Loans, short term, Banks compound inter- 
est on renewals—Mr. Reid, 653. 

Loans, short term, need for obviated by 
retailers cash basis—Mr. Sly, 761. 

Loans, short term, purposes for—Mr. Far- 
row, 1313, 1314, 1317, 1318, 1319. 

Loans to co-operative associations, by War 
Finance Corporation—Mr. King, 937, 
963, 966. 

Localization of credit, advantages of— 
Mr. Farrow, 1321. 

Losses by Banks in Sask—Mr. Williams, 
843, 843. 

Losses by Loan organizations—Mr. Far- 
row, 1294: “Mr: McNeil, 1327: Mr. 
Fraser, 1339. 

Manitoba Farm Loan Board, Act passed 
Mar. 9th, 1917—Mr. McNeil, 1325, 1332. 

Manitoba Farm Loans Board, amount 
loaned—Mr. MeNeil, 1326, 1335. 

Manitoba Farm Loans Board, appraisal— 
Mr. McNeil, 1329. 

Manitoba Farm Loans Board, arrears—Mr. 
McNeil, 1327, 1328, 1329, 1334. 

Manitoba Farm Loans Board, class of 
borrowers—Mr. McNeil, 1330, 1331, 1833; 
Mr. Swanson, 1456. 

Manitoba Farm Loans Board, collections 
—Mr. MeNeil, 1327, 1328. 

Manitoba Farm Loans Board, cost of ad- 
ministration—Mr. MeNeil, 1326, 1327, 
1334. 

Manitoba Farm Loans Board, difficulties 
of—Mr. Bowman, 1144. 

Manitoba Farm Loans Board, effect on in- 
terest rate—Mr. MeNeil, 1331, 1332, 
1334, 1336. 

Manitoba Farm Loans Board, funds ade- 
quate—Mr. McNeil, 1335, 1336. 
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Manitoba Farm Loans Board, interest rate 
charged by—Mr. Ste. Marie, 611, 612, 
613; Mr. Ward, 1106, 1107; Mr. McNeil, 
1326; Mr. Swanson, 1460. 

Manitoba Farm Loans Board, losses—Mr. 
McNeil, 1327. 

Manitoba Farm Loans Board, maximum 
loan—1329. 

Manitoba Farm Loans Board, number of 
loans—Mr. McNeil, 1328. 

Manitoba Farm Loans Board, operation 
of—Mr. Ward, 1104, 1106, 1107; Mr, 
MeNeil, 1325 to 1338. 

Manitoba Farm Loans Board, profits—Mr. 
Ward, 1107; Mr. McNeil, 1326. 

Manitoba Farm Loans Board, purpose of 
loans—Mr. McNeil, 1825, 1829, 1330, 
Bate tsa2- 

Manitoba Farm Loans Board, rejections— 
Mr. McNeil, 1330, 1332. 

Manitoba Farm Loans Board, source of 
funds—Mr. McNeil, 1329, 1332, 1333. 

Market conditions make credit necessary 
—Mr. King, 937. 

Marketing affected by credit—Mr. King, 
937. 

Maximum Loan of Provincial Systems— 
Mr. Farrow, 1296; Mr. McNeil, 1329; 
Mr. Fraser, 1347. 

Manitoba, amount of mortgages out- 
standing—Mr. MeNeil, 1335. 

Manitoba, interest rate in—Mr. McNeil, 
1332. 

Manitoba vs. Sask., interest rates—Mr. 
MeNeil, 1336. 

Manitoba, moratorium detrimental to far- 
mers—Mr. Bowman, 1144. 

Manufacturers vs. farmers, Government 
aid to—Mr. Bowman, 1144. 

Method of assisting farmers by providing 
credit—Mr. Grant, 416, 417. 

Mis-use of credit by farmers—Mr. Mce- 
Lean, 1161. 

Monetary system controlled by Banks— 
Mr. Bevington, 1082. 

Monetary system, loans and _ deposits 
essential to—Mr. Bevington, 1065, 1074. 

Money for farm mortgages affected by 
non-taxable Victory bonds—Mr. Ste. 
Marie, 611. 

Money, natural flow of—Mr. King, 978. 

Money, shortage of in U.'SS—Mr. King, 
977, 978. 

Monopoly of credit by Banks—Mr. King, 
978; Mr. Bevington, 1064, 1072, 1082; 
Mr. McLean, 1164. 

Monopoly of credit in U. S. by Federal 
Reserve Banks—Mr. King, 978. 

Monopoly of Federal Reserve Banks, 
farmers bound to break—Mr. King, 969. 

Monopoly of credit in U. S. by private 
Banks—Mr. King, 977. 

Moratorium, Manitoba, detrimental to 
farmers—Mr. Bowman, 1144. 

Moratorium, Sask., Act empowering Gov- 
ernor in Council to declare—Mr. Hamil- 
ton, 1039, 1040, 1041. 
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Mortgage companies paying taxes to pre- 
vent sale of land for taxes—Mr. Hamil- 
ton 1057; Mr. Bowman, 1138, 1139. 

Mortgages, cost of placing—Mr. Williams, 
844; Mr. Bowman, 1136, 1137; Mr. Far- 
row, 1288; Mr. Fraser, ‘1341, "1342. 

Mortgages, cost of renewing —Mr. Wil- 
hams, 845; Mr. Bowman, 1137. 

Mortgages, ‘existing form of, increasing 
tenancy—Mr. Ward, 1101. 

Mortgages, farm, interest rates on—Mr. 
Ste. Marie, 611; Mr. Hamilton, 1077; 
Mr. Ward, 1097; Mr. Bowman, 1119, 
1120, 1133, 1135; Mr. Farrow, 1306, 1307 ; 
Mr. "McNeil, 1326, IER 

Mortgages in "Manitoba, amount of—Mr. 
McNeil, 1335. 

Mortgages in Manitoba, interest rate on 
—Mr. Grant, 360, 365, 366, 379; Mr. 
Ward, 1097; Mr. McNeil, 1326, 1332. 

Mortgages in ” Ontario, amount of in 1914 
and 1919—M. Amos, 683, 684. 

Mortgages in Ontario, interest rate on— 
Mr. Amos, 680, 685, 686; Mr. Bowman, 
1120, 1135; Mr. Farrow, 1287, 1306, 1307. 

Mortgages i in West, duration of—Mr. Wil- 
liams, 844. 

Multiplicity of banks, advantages and 
disadvantages—Mr. King, 874, 875. 

Municipal credit, Sask. vs. Bank loans— 
Mr. Hamilton, 1025. 

Municipal credit in Sask—Mr. Hamilton, 
1024. 

Municipal Hail insurance association is 
organization of rural municipalities—Mr. 
Hamilton, 1055. 

Mutual Life Insurance Co., farm loans— 
Mr. Bowman, 1114, 1180 to 1135, 1139. 

National Laon Association composed of 
farmers—Mr. King, 958; Mr. Ward, 
1109, 1110. 

National Farm Loan Association stock 
carries double liability—-Mr. Ward, 1109. 

Need for credit at low interest—Mr. 
Edwards, 443, 444; Mr. Toupin, 449, 
456; Mr. Pirie, 949, 950; Mr. King, 956, 
957, 963, 965, 966; Mr. Ward, 1097, 1099, 
1105; Mr. Farrow, 1285, 1305, 1306, 1308, 
1316, 13817; Mr. Swanson, 1459. 

New Banking system needed for agricul- 
ture—Mr. King, 965. 

“New Zealand Farm Loan System, opera- 
tion of—Mr. Ward, 1108. 

New Zealand Farm Loan System, interest 
rate charged—Mr. Ward, 1108. 

Normal vs. abnormal credit—Mr. Swan- 
son, 1358. 

Notes of Bank have prior claim on assets 
—Mr. King, 974. 

Notes, Dominion, issuing of against 
approved security—Mr. King, 973. 

Notes, Federal Reserve Bank, gold and 
commodity basis—Mr. King, 969. 

Notes and Mortgages of farmers not 
endorsed by Land Banks—Mr. King, 
959. 


Note redemption fund of Banks—Mr. 
King, 974; Mr. Bevington, 1076. 

Notes, security of Dominion vs. Bank— 
Mr. King, 974. 

Ontario Agricultural Development Board 
origin and operation of—Mr. Farrow, 
1285 to 1323. 

Ontario Farm Loans Act, operation of— 
Mr. Farrow, 1311 to 1318. 

Ontario Farm Loans Act—1921—for short 
term credit—Mr. Farrow, 1311. 

Ontario Government rate of interest—Mr. 
Ste. Marie, 613. 

Ontario Savings Bank deposits, interest 
rate paid on—Mr. Farrow, 1287. 

Opposition to Federal Farm Loan System 
—Mr. King, 962. ; 

Peoples Banks merely savings institutions 
—Mr. Gagne, 1054. 

Peoples Credit Unions preferable to state 
credit—Mr. Gagne, 1053. 

Per capita taxes, Sask—Mr. Hamilton, 
1024; Mr. Farrow, 1365. 

Percentage of farm value of loans—Mr. 
King, 957; Mr. Ward, 1099; Mr. Farrow, 
1289, 1290; Mr. McNeil, 1325. 

Personal Farm Credits Department, In- 
termediate credit, U'S——Mr. King, 975. 

Policy of Government guaranteeing bonds 
—Mr. Grant, 417. 

Political interference with Government 
creditors—Mr. Farrow, 1294; Mr. Mc- 
Neil, 1335. 

Population of Sask—Mr. Edwards, 443; 
Mr. Fraser, 13865, 1367. 

Post Offices sell Land Bank debentures 
in U.S—Mr. King, 959. 

Provincial Bank and Credit Society, 
proposed operation of—Mr. Bevington, 
1067 to 1076, 1080, 1081, 1083. 

Provincial Bank and Credit Society vs. 
Federal Reserve system—Mr. Bev- 
ington, 1067, 1080, 1081. 

Provincial vs. Bank Debentures—Mr. 
King, 1059. 

Provincial Deposit Banks funds for long 
term loans—Mr. McLean, 1158; Mr. 
Farrow, 1322. 

Provincial vs. Federal borrowing power— 
Mr. Hamilton, 1058. 

Provincial Governments should become 
chartered banks—Mr. Bevington, 1066. 

Provincial Government, Sask., loans to 
farmers—Mr. Hamilton, 1042. 

Provincial Unions, for better distribution 
of credit—Mr. Gagne, 1052. 

Provision of credit, Government function 
Mr. Grant, 416, 417; Mr. Hamilton, 
1057; Mr. Bevington, 1068. 

Purchasing power of farmers, affect on 
industries—Mr. King, 957, 965. 

Purnose of loans, farm loans systems— 
Mr. King, 961, 962; Mr. McNeil, 1329, 
1230, 1333, 1384; Mr. Fraser, 1338, 1343, 
1368. 
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Rediscount of notes and mortgages by 
Land Banks—Mr. Grant, 418; Mr. King, 
959, 967, 975, 977. 

Rediscounting under Finance Act 1914 
taken from American Federal Reserve 
Act—Mr. King, 972. 

Reduction in Bank loans in Sask.—Mr. 
Hamilton, 1023, 1024. 

Regional Banks modelled on Federal Re- 
serve System—Mr. King, 957. 

Rejections of loan applications—Mr. Far- 
row, 1297; Mr. McNeil, 1330, 1382. 

Repayment of loans by Cattle-raisers 
Associations to War Finance Corpora- 
tion—Mr. King, 937. 

Revenue of Sask—Mr. Hamilton, 1063. 

Rural credit—Agenda, 7, 421, 422 

Rural Credit Societies, formation and 
operation of—Mr. Bevington, 1067. 

Rural Credit system, aid to Banks—Mr. 
King, 977. 

Rural Credit system, Canada, only large 
agricultural country without—Mr. Ed- 
wards, 443. 

Sale through Post Offices of Land Bank 
Debentures—Mr. King, 959. 

Savings deposits, amount received by 
Ontario Government Bank—Mr. Farrow, 
12874 13d: 

Saskatchewan, current revenue of—Mr. 
Hamilton, 1063. 

Saskatchewan, deficit last 
Hamilton, 1063. 

Saskatchewan, debt per capita—Mr. Ed- 
wards, 437, 444; Mr. Fraser, 1367. 

Saskatchewan, interest rate in—Mr. Ed- 
wards, 443, 444: Mr. Williams, 830, 841, 
843, 844; Mr. Hamilton, 1054, 1056; Mr. 
Bevington, 1077; Mr. Bowman, 1133; 
Mr. Fraser, 1338, 1350, 1365; Mr. Swan- 
son, 1459, 1460. 

Saskatchewan vs. Manitoba, interest rates 
—Mr. MeNeil, 1336. 

Saskatchewan, Governor in Council em- 
powered to declare moratorium—Mr. 
Hamilton, 1039, 1040, 1041. 

Saskatchewan, population of—Mr. Ed- 
wards, 443; Mr. Fraser, 1865, 1367. 

Saskatchewan Farm Loan Act-1917—Mr. 
Fraser, 1338, 1348, 1368. 

Saskatchewan Farm Loan Board, amount 
of loans—Mr. Edwards, 439, 440; Mr. 
Hamilton, 1054; Mr. Ward, 1103; Mr. 
Fraser, 1358. 

Saskatchewan Farm Loan Bonds, amount 
purchased by farmers in 1922—Mr. Wil- 
hams, 844; Mr. Hamilton, 1022; Mr. 
Ward, 1106; Mr. Fraser, 1365, 1366. 

Saskatchewan Farm Loan Board, ap- 
praisal—Mr. Fraser, 1341. 

Saskatchewan Farm Loan Board, arrears— 
Mr. Fraser, 1344, 1345, 1364. 

Saskatchewan Farm Loan Board, bond de- 
nominations—Mr. Edwards, 440. 

Saskatchewan Farm Loan Board, collec- 
tions—Mr. Bowman, 1144; Mr. Fraser, 
1345, 13846, 1350, 1351. 
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Saskatchewan Farm Loan Board, composi- 
tion of—Mr. Fraser, 1340. 

Saskatchewan Farm Loan Board, cost of 
administration—Mr. Fraser, 1339. 

Saskatchewan Farm Loan Board deals 
directly with farmer—Mr. Fraser, 1340. 

Saskatchewan Farm Loan Board deben- 
tures on three months call—Mr. Hamil- 
ton, 1055, 1056; Mr. Ward, 1106. 

Saskatchewan Farm Loan Board deficits 
would be paid by Government—Mr. 
Edwards, 440. 

Saskatchewan Farm Loan Board effect on 
interest rate—Mr. Fraser, 1352, 1362, 
1365. 

Saskatchewan Farm Loan Board, hail in- 
surance paid for—Mr. Hamilton, 1022, 
1031; Mr. Fraser, 1346. 

Saskatchewan Farm Loan Board, insuffi- 
cient funds—Mr. Hamilton, 1057, 1058, 
1059; Mr. Ward, 1103, 1106; Mr. Fraser, 
1339, 1847, 1351, 13852, 1365, 1367. 

Saskatchewan Farm Loan Board, interest 
arrears not added to loan—Mr. Fraser, 
1344, 1345, 1364. 

Saskatchewan Farm Lven Board, interest 
rate charged by—Mr. Edwards, 440; Mr. 
Hamilton, 1054; Mr. Ward, 1104; Mr. 
Fraser, 1339. 

Saskatchewan Farm Loan Board loaning 
in all parts of Province—Mr. Fraser, 
1362. 
askatchewan Farm Loan Board, losses— 
Mr. Fraser, 1339. 

Saskatchewan Farm Loan Board, Maxi- 
mum Loan—Mr. Fraser, 1347. 

Saskatchewan Farm Loan. Board, number 
of loans—Mr. Fraser, 1343. 

Saskatchewan Farm Loan Board, opera- 
tion of—Mr. Edwards, 440; Mr. Wil- 
hams, 844; Mr. Hamilton, "1054, 1055, 
1056, 1057; Mr. Ward, 1103, 1104, 1105, 
1106; Mr. Fraser, 1339 to 1365. 

Saskatchewan Farm Loan Board operates 
on amortization plan only—Mr. Wil- 
liams, 844; Mr. Hamilton, 1055; Mr. 
Ward, 1103, 1106. 

Saskatchewan Farm Loan Board, percen- 
tage of value of loans—Mr. Fraser, 1341, 
1342. 

Saskatchewan Farm Loan Board, propor- 
tion of loans of Province held by—Mr. 
Fraser, 1367. 

Saskatchewan Farm Loan Board, purpose 
of loans—Mr. Fraser, 1338, 1339, 1340, 
1343, 1368. 

Saskatchewan Farm Loan Board, profits 
—Mr. Ward, 1105; Mr. Fraser, 1339. 

Saskatchewan Farm Loan Board reports 
and financial statement—Mr. Fraser, 
1353 to 1360. 

Saskatchewan Farm Loan Board, seed 
grain paid for—Mr. Fraser, 1346. 

Saskatchewan Farm Loan Board, solvency 
of—Mr. Fraser, 1350. 

Saskatchewan Farm Loan Board, source 
of funds—Mr. Hamilton, 1054, 1055, 
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1058, 1059; Mr. Ward, 1105, 1106; Mr. 
Fraser, 1339, 1351, 1852. 1362, 1363. 

Saskatchewan Farm Loan Board, surplus— 
Mr. Fraser, 1361. 

Saskatchewan Farm Loan Board, taxes 
paid for farmers—Mr. Fraser, 1346, 1847. 

School debentures, interest rate on—Mr. 
Bowman, 1119. 

Security for loans—Mr. Grant, 416, 417; 
Mr. Edwards, 444; Mr. Williams, 841; 
Mr. King, 959, 961, 962, 974; Mr. Hamil- 
ton, 1058, 1059; Mr. Bevington, 1068, 
1076; Mr. Ward, 1098, 1110; Mr. Far- 
now, 1290571295, 1312, 131371318: 1319; 
1320; Mr. McNeil, 13836, 1337, 1339. 

Security for loans affects interest rate— 
Mr. McNeil, 1836, 1337 

Security, suitable—Mr. Grant, 416, 417; 
Mr. Edwards, 444; Mr. Ste. Marie, 612; 
Mr. Ward, 1098, 1099, 1112; Mr. Mc- 
Lean, 1163; Mr. Swanson, 1460. 

Seed grain paid for by Sask. Farm Loan 
Board—Mr. Fraser, 1346. 

Seizures by creditors—Mr. Hamilton, 1041, 
1042; Mr. Bowman, 11386, 1144; Mr. Far- 
row, 1293, 1310; Mr. McNeil, 1331, 1332; 
Mr. Fraser, 1359. 

Short term credit, defined—Mr. Farrow, 
13h 

Short term credit, operation of—Mr. Reid, 
652, 653; Mr. McNeil, 1329. 

Solvency of Canadian Banks—Mr. Beving- 
ton, 1071. 

Solvency of Sask. Farm Loans Board—Mr. 
Fraser, 1350. 

Sources of credit to farmers—Mr. Ste. 
Marie, 613; Mr. Swanson, 1456, 1459. 
Source of funds for farm loans—Mr. Reid, 
652; Mr. Gagne, 1051, 1052, 1053; Mr. 
Hamilton, 1054, 1055, 1058, 1059; Mr. 
Ward, 1105, 1106; Mr. McNeil, 1329, 
1332, 1333; Mr. Fraser, 1339, 1351, 1352, 

1362, 1363. 

Stability of currency—Mr. King, 974; Mr. 
Swanson, 1468. 

Switzerland, credit system in—Mr. Ed- 
wards, 444. 

Taxes, per capita, in Sask—Mr. Fraser, 
1365. 

Taxes paid by mortgages companies to 
prevent sale of land—Mr. Hamilton, 
1057; Mr. Bowman, 1138, 1139. 

Taxes paid by Sask. Farm Loan Board— 
Mr. Fraser, 1346, 1347. 

Tax arrears in Sask—Mr. Hamilton, 1030, 
1031. 

Tax collections, rural municipalities, 
Sask—Mr. Hamilton, 1023, 1024. 

Tax, Provincial, per capita, in Sask—Mr. 
Hamilton, 1024. ; 

Tenacy handicap to co-operative Move- 
ments—Mr. Ward, 1101. _ 

Tenacy increased by existing form of 
mortgages—Mr. Ward, 1101. 

Tenants, people who become—Mr. Ward, 
1100. 


RURAL CREDITS—Con. 

Terms of credit muzt be suitable—Mr. 
Grant, 416. 

Thrift of farmers affects rate of interest 
—Mr. Ste. Marie, 612. 

Trust companies subsidiary to Banks—Mr. 
McLean, 1160, 1161. 

Unemployment in U.S. in 1920—Mr. King, 
957. 

United States Banking System—Mr. Grant, 
418; Mr. King, 972, 977, 978. 

United States Farm Loan System, interest 
rates charged—Mr, Edwards, 444; Mr. 
King, 957, 958; Mr. Ward, 1113. 

Victory Bonds absorbed funds formerly 
used for farm mortgages—Mr. Ste. Ma- 
rie, 611; Mr. Ward, 1106; Mr. Farrow, 
1305; Mr. Fraser, 1351. 

Victory Bonds non taxable, effect on 
Farm mortgages—Mr. Ste. Marie, 611; 
Mr. Amos, 685; Mr. Fraser, 1351. 

War Finance Corporation advances to 
agricultural! associations—Mr. King, 
937, 963, 966. 

War Finance Corporation, interest rates 
charged—Mr. King, 937, 966. 

War Finance Corporation, origin of cap- 
ital of—Mr. King, 970. 

War Finance Corporation, purpose of, to 
aid American agriculture—Mr. King, 
936, 937, 963. 

War Finance Corporation, services ren- 
dered—Mr. King, 937, 963, 965, 966. 
Weyburn Securities Bank, earnings—Mr 

Hamilton, 1021. 


RURAL DEPOPULATION 


Cause of—Mr. Grant, 375, 376, 398; Mr. 
Toupin, 450, 459, 460; Mr. Fortier, 567, 
576: Mr. Ste. Marie, 620, 621; Mr. 
Spence, 798, 799, 802, 803; Mr. Deach- 
man, 913, 914; Mr. Pirie, 948, 949, 954; 
Mr. Gagne, 1044, 1045. See also “Emi- 
eration.” 


RYE. See under “Grain.” 


ST. LAWRENCE 


Cattle route—Mr. Campbell, 77 to 79; 
Mr. Curry, 153; Mr. Light, 336; Mr. 
Fortin, 1772 to 1776. 

Grain route—Mr. Imrie, 1432 to 1436, 
1439. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Agricultural Societies—Mr. Williams, 817, 
828, 832, 840, 841. 

Cattle in—Mr. Hamilton, 1034. 

Farms—Mr. Hamilton, 1006. 

Indebtedness—Mr. Edwards, 4387 to 440, 
443, 444, 448; Mr. Williams, 827. 

Mixed farming—Mr. Reid, 647, 648; Mr. 
Spence, 795, 796, 798, 808, 811; Mr. 
Williams, 831 to 833; Mr. Hamilton, 
1035; Mr. Swanson, 1452, 1453, 1459. 
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SASKATCHEWAN—Con. 


Poultry—Mr. Hamilton, 1034. 

Resolution of Legislature—Mr. Hamilton, 
1027. 

Taxes—Mr. Grisdale, 29; Mr. Edwards, 
436, 447; Mr. Williams, 824; Mr. Hamil- 
ton, 1023, 1024, 1026, 1030, 1031. 


SCANDINAVIA 
Fruit market—Mr. Taylor, 52; Mr. Bul- 
man, 55; Mr. Scripture, 299. 


SCHOOL TEACHERS 
Salaries of country—Mr. Edwards, 447. 


SCREENINGS 
Wheat—Mr. Imrie, 1443; Mr. Blatchford, 
1447, 
SCRUBS 


Cattle, dairy—Mr. Barton, 113 to 115; 
Mr. Cumming, 474, 475; Mr. Leitch, 
538, 539; Mr. Ste. Marie, 608, 609, 621 
to 624; Mr. Williams, 887; Mr. Gagne, 
1044. 


SEED 


Potato, Government certified—Mr. Pirie, 
959; Mr. Dewar, 1371 to 13879, 1384. 

Wheat—Mr. Grant, 351, 361; Mr. Leitch, 
507, 508; Mr. Reid, 655. 


SELF SUSTAINING FARMS 
See “Mixed Farms,’ 


SHEEP. See “Live Stock”. 


SHRINKAGE 


Cattle in transportation—Mr. Somer- 
ville, 1546 to 1549; Mr. Fortin, 1773. 


SHIPPING. See under “Transportation”. 


SILAGE 
Cattille, beef—Mr. Barton, 109, 110. 


SOCIAL STATUS 


Farmers’ families—Mr. Leitch, 97, 127; 
Mr. Grant, 359, 360, 365, 369 to 371, 
376, 392 to 395, 397, 398; Mrs. McNaug- 
ton, 424 to 427; Mr. Toupin, 459; Mr. 
Leitch, 512, 515; Mr. Spence, 805, 808; 
Mr. Hamilton, 1032; Mr. Gagne, 1048, 
1049; Mr. Dewar, 1376; See also 
“Standard of Living”. 


SOIL 


Drifting—Mr. Williams, 832, 833. 
Fertility—Mr. Hamilton, 1017, 1018; Mr. 
Gagne, 1044, 1048. 


SOLDIER SETTLEMENT BOARD 
Land payments—Mr. Hamilton, 1020, 1021, 
1029, 1030. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Fruit market—Mr. Taylor, 52; Mr. 
Bulman, 55; Mr. Scripture, 299, 310. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Cattle competition—Mr. McLean, 282, 
236. 

SPECULATION 

Land—Mr. Spence, 799, 804, 814; Mr. 


Williams, 838; Mr. 
Bowman, 1116, 1117. 


SPRAYING 
Apple costs—Mr. Taylor, 47, 49; Mr. 
Scripture, 303; Mr. Cumming, 466; Mr. 
Leitch, 534; Mr. Fairbairn, 1640. 
Fruit generally—Mr. Taylor, 49; Mr. 
Sissons, 496. 


SPREAD 


Apples prices—Mr. Bulman, 62; Mr. Scrip- 
ture, 302 to 305, 310; Mr. Sissons, 500 
to 502. 

Fru prices generally—Mr. Bulman, 62, 


King, 979; Mr. 


Milk prices—Mr. Sissons, 492, 493; Mr. 
Henry, 543 to 545, 548, 549; Mr. Hughes, 
553, 557, 558. 


STANDARD OF LIVING 
Western Canada—Mr. Grant, 419, 420; 
Mr. Hamilton, 1032; Mr. Bowman, 1121, 
1142, 1145. See also “Social Status”. 


STANDARD SHIPPING CO., 
Shipping—Mr. Doherty, 163. 


STANDARDIZATION 
Farm Products—Mr. Hamilton, 1037. 


STATISTICS 
Grain Exchange—Mr. Grant, 401, 402. 


STEERS. See under “Cattle” under “Live 
Stock”. pe 


STORAGE 


Apples—Mr. Scripture, 307; Mr. Chase, 
317 to 319, 327; Mr. Cumming, 468, 469; 
Mr. Sissons, 499. 

Cold—See special heading. 

Grain—Mr. Jackman, 707; Mr. Sly, 761; 
Mr. Spence, 814. See also “Elevators”. 

Potatoes—Mr. Nicholl, 159; Mr. Cunn- 
ingham, 221, 222; Mr. Ledingham, 261, 
262, 264; Mr. Pirie, 943, 946, 952; Mr. 
Dewar, 1376, 1382, 1383; Mr. Hatfield, 
1391 to 1393, 1396 to 1401, 1403, 1407 
to 1410, 1412, 1413; Mr. Estey, 1426, 
1428: 


STORE 


Cattle must be shipped from Canadian 
ports—Mr. Grisdale, 21, 22; Mr. Camp- 
bell, 68, 69, 81, 84; Mr. Hammell, 470, 
471. 


STRAWBERRIES. See under “Fruit”. 


SUBSIDIES 
Shipping—Mr. Cunningham, 222. 
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SUCCESS 


Farming not a commercial—Mr. Barton, 
24 Nvir Weitch. 27, 128, 139: Mr: 
Grant, 362, 374, 375, 394; Mr. Sissons, 
DUS. S0oe ire Weitch, ol2) 513; Mr. 
Hamilton, 1029. 

Mixed farming necessary for—Mr. Barton, 
112, 113; Mr. Leitch, 139; Mr. Grant, 
362, 378; Mr. Toupin, 456; Mr. Spence, 
808, 809; Mr. Williams, 832, 833. 

Production, more than, necessary for— 
Mr. Bulman, 54, 55; Mr. Leitch, 102, 
103; Mr. Thompson, 292; Mr. Leitch, 
514, 516; Mr. Spence, 810, 811, 813, 816; 
Mr. Williams, 822; Mr. Hamilton, 1034, 
1035, 1059; Mr. Imrie, 1432; Mr. Mac- 
Intosh, 1784. 


SUGAR 


Beets—See special heading. 

Cuba in potato steamers—Mr. Ledingham, 
264; Mr. Pirie, 946, 947. 

Ocean rate on—Mr. Cunningham, 203. 

Rail rates on—Mr. Sutherland, 763, to 
765. 

Relative prices—See special heading. 

Tariff preference on West Indies—Mr. 
Hatfield, 1417, 1418. 


SUGAR BEETS 

Agreement for sale of—Mr. Houson, 1755 
to 1758, 1760, 1761; Mr. Dougherty, 
1803; Mr. Houson, 1822, 1823. 

Cost of producing—Mr. Houson, 1758, 
1760; Mr. Dougherty, 1806, 1812. 

Price of—Mr. Houson, 1759, 1760; Mr. 
Dougherty, 1802 to 1805, 1813 to 1815; 
Mr. Houson, 1820 to 1823, 1826, 1827. 

Production—Mr. Houson, 1755, 1759. 

Rail rates on—Mr. Houson, 1759. 

Testine of—Mr. Dougherty, 1804, 1807 

to 1810, 1812, 1814, 1815; Mr. Houson, 
1816 to 1820. 

Yield per acre—Mr. Houson, 1754, 1760; 
Mr. Dougherty, 1803, 1807. 


SURVEYS 
Agricultural—Mr. Leitch, 91, 92; Mr. 
Grant, 407; Mrs. McNaughton, 424; 
Mr. Toupin, 450, 457, 458; Mr. Leitch, 
538; Mr. Ste. Marie, 602 to 606, 609; 
Mr. Spence, 797, 798; Mr. Williams, 
817, 820, 821, 837; Mr. Hamilton, 1036, 


1038: Mr. Gagne, 1046, 1047; Mr. 
Hamilton, 1059. 
Methods used—Mr. Leitch, 101; Mr. 


Grant, 347, 357, 364, 383, 384: Mrs. Mc- 
Naughton, 425, 427 to 430; Mr. Toupin, 
458: Mr. Leitch, 538; Mr. Ste. Marie, 
602 to 606, 609, 610. 

Weakness of methods followed—Mr. 
Leitch, 94; Mr. Grant, 377, 407; Mrs. 
McNaughton, 428 to 430; Mr. Leitch, 
538; Mr. Hamilton, 1016, 1036. 


SWINE. See “Hogs” under “Live Stock”. 


SYSTEMS 


Canadian marketing—Mr. Taylor, 47, 48; 
Mr. Curry, 145; Mr. Scripture, 301 to 
305; Mr. Grant, 408, 410, 411; Mr. 
Sissons, 501 to 502. 

Farm accounting—Mr. Leitch, 91, 94, 124, 
125, 188; Mr. Grant, 362 to 364, 383 to 
392; Mr. Williams, 821 to 823; Mr. 
Hamilton, 1017; Mr. Newman, 1586 to 
1634; Mr. Fairbairn, 1652. 

Tenant farming—Mr. Williams, 824 to 
826. 


TARIFF 


British Preference—Mr. Sales, 626; Mr. 
Deachman, 924. 

Cuban on potatoes—Mr. Chase, 324; Mr. 
Pirie, 952; Mr. Hatfield, 1417; Mr. 
Estey, 1425, 1427. 

Cuban preference in United States—Mr. 
Hatfield, 1417, 1418. 

Descriminates against farmers—Mr. Ed- 
wards, 442, 444, 445: Mr. Sissons, 506; 
Mr. Leitch, 535, 536; Mr. Fortier, 570, 
Ole STA bdo Mir Wand), Gane Vin: 
Jackman, 710; Mr. Hamilton, 1061. 

Dumping—Mr. Taylor, 51, 52; Mr. Ward, 
645, 646; Mr. Reid, 672, 673; Mr. Sly, 
752; Mr. Weaver, 1201; Mr. Drum- 
mond, 1677. 

Fertilizer—Mr. Pirie, 949; Mr. Hatfield, 
1418, 1419; Mr. Fairbairn, 1658. 

Fordney—Mr. Bulman, 68; Mr. McLean, 
228 to 230, 234, 238, 251, 252; Mr. For- 
tier, 568 to 571, 574, 575; Mr. Williams, 
839: Mr. Pirie, 948, 944; Mr. Dewar, 
1379; Mr. Hatfield, 1417; Mr. Swanson, 
1450, 1452. 

Fruit—Mr. Bulman, 60. 

Lamb, United States on—Mr. McLean, 
Bail, Ha. 

Rebate of duty—Mr. Thompson, 290; Mr. 
Sissons, 504. 

Reciprocity—Mr. Bulman, 63. 

Sheep, effect on production of—Mr. Cum- 
ming, 485, 486. 

Shipping, effect on—Mr. Cunningham, 224. 

Underwood—Mr. McLean, 229. 

Wheat, United States on—Mr. Thompson, 
290; Mr. MacIntosh, 1782, 1783. 

West Indies preference on sugar—Mr. 
Hatfield, 1417, 1418. 

TAXES 

Assessment for—Mr. Edwards, 433, 434; 
Mr. Reid, 658. 

British Columbia—Mr. Bulman, 67, 70. 

Collection of—Mr. Edwards, 4387; Mr. 
Hamilton, 1023, 1024. ; 

Income—Mr. Leitch, 96; Mr. Ward, 644; 
Mr. Spence, 812; Mr. Will'ams, 823. 

Interest on—Mr. Edwards, 434, 439. 

Land sales for—Mr. Edwards, 433 to 436; 
Mr. Reid, 670. 
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TAXES—Con. 

Maine, U.S.A—Mr. Pirie, 956. 

Manitoba—Mr. Grant, 350, 351, 368, 379, 
404. 

New Brunswick—Mr. Pirie, 956. 

Nova Scotia—Mr. Cumming, 473. 

Ontario—Mr. Leitch, 96; Mr. Sissons, 503; 
Mr. Bradshaw, 1492; Mr. Fairbairn, 
1642, 1661, 1662. 

Prince Edward Island—Mr. Dewar, 1370, 
1379, 1380. 

Quebec—Mr. Fortier, 570, 573. 

Sales—Mr. Taylor, 51; Mr. Cumming, 
466, 467: Mr. Leitch, 535; Mr. Pirie, 
949. 

Saskatchewan—Mr. Grisdale, 29; Mr. 
Edwards, 436, 447; Mr. Williams, 824; 
Mr. Hamilton, 1023, 1024, 1026, 1030, 


1031. 
Single Tax Association—Pages 422, 423, 
1914 to 1917. 
TENANT 
Farming system—Mr. Williams, 824 to 
826. 
THRESHING 
Grain costs—Mr. Grant, 355, 356; Mr. 
Edwards, 447; Mr. Leitch, 507, 508, 
518, 519; Mr. Reid, 655, 696; Mr. 
Amps, 674, 675; Mr. Williams, 824; Mr. 


Hamilton, 1026. 
TOBACCO 


Growing of—Mr. Ste. Marie, 604, 619, 620; 


Mr. King, 964; Mr. Hamilton, 1033; Mr. 
Trowern, 1559 to 1561. 


TRACTORS 
Versus hores—Mr. Grant, 360, 361. 
TRADE 
Government commissioners—Mr. Hatfield, 
1416, 1417. : 
Grain—See “Royal Commission.” 
TRANSPORTATION 


Beef, chilled—Mr. McLean, 237, 239. 

Cattle, beef—Page 11; Mr. Grisdale, 27, 
28; Mr. Arkell, 832; Mr. Campbell, 66, 
10. 72; SA Mr. Cury, 142 fo. ee Moe 
Light, 337; Mr. Somerville, 1546 ‘to 
1549: Mr. Fortin, 1773; See also ‘Rail- 
way’ and ‘Shipping’ under this heading. 

Fruit—Mr. Taylor, 51; Mr. Scripture, 303; 
Mr. Sissons, 596; See also “Railway’ 
under this heading. 

Government assistance to—Mr. 
270, 277; Mr. Chase, 318, 319. 

Lake grain rates—Mr. Edwards, 446; Mr. 
Hamilton, 1037, 1060; Mr. Imrie, 1432 
to 1434, 1438. 

Railway apple rates—Mr. Scripture, 299 
to 304, 308; Mr. Chase, 318, 319, 325 
to 327; Mr.-Cumming, 465, 466, 469, 


470: Mr. Sis@Sis, 501, 502. 


Watts, 


TRANSPORTATION—Con. 

Railway cattle transportation—Mr. Gris- 
dale, 13, 15; Mr. Arkell, 32, 33, 35; Mr. 
Campbell, 65, 70, 84; Mr. Caldwell, 129; 
Mr. Light, 329, 334, 335, 337; Mr. So- 
merville, 1548; Mr. Fortin, 1773, 1775. 

Railway facilities in Western Canada— 
Mr. Spence, 796, 797, 807, 808, 810 to 
813; Mr. Imrie, 1444; Mr. Blatchford, 
1445 to 1449. 

Railway fertilizer rates—Mr. Cumming, 
466, 467; Mr. Gagne, 1045, 1046; Mr. 
Dewar, 1873, 1874; Mr. Fairbairn, 1658. 

Railway flour rates—Mr. Watts, 272 to 
274, 276, 282, 286; Mr. Thompson, 295, 
296; Mr. Watts, 298. 

Railway fruit rates—Mr. Taylor, 51; Mr. 
Bulman, 61; Mr. Scripture, 299 to 302; 
Mr. Fairbairn, 1642 to 1651, 1656 to 
1658. 

Railway grain rates—Mr. Watts, 272, 273, 
276, 281 to 288, 290; Mr. Thompson, 
295, 296; Mr. Light, 336; Mr. Cumming, 
475, 485; Mr. Reid, 650, 651; Mr. Hamil- 
ton, 1037; Mr. Imrie, 1433 to 1438, 1441; 


Mr. Blatchford, 1446 to 1448; Mr. 
Swanson, 1451, 1452. 

Railway, Intercolonial—Mr. Cumming, 
477, 478. 


Railway lamb rates—Mr. Cumming, 484. 

Railway, maple product rates—Mr. Mc- 
Master, 921, 922; Mr. Trowern, 1564, 
1565. 

Railway, Maritime Provinces rates—Mr. 
Caldwell, 129; Mr. Chase, 326, 327. 

Railway, milk transportation—Mr. Leitch, 
132; Mr. Sissons, 492, 494; Mr. Henry, 
543, 544, 546; Mr. Hughes, 558, 559, 564 
to 566. 

Railway potato cars—Mr. Hatfield, 1419; 
Mr. Estey, 1429. 

Railway potato rates—Mr. Chase, 318 to 
320, 323, 324; Mr. Pirie, 951, 952; Mr. 
Hatfield, 1403, 1407, 1415, 1419; Mr. 
Estey, 1429, 1430. : 

Railway spur tracks (sidings)—Mr. Hat- 
field, 1420; Mr. Estey, 1426. 

Railway sugar rates—Mr. Sutherland, 763 


to 765. 

Railway sugar beets rates—Mr. Houson, 
1759. 

Railways, water competition of—Mr. Ed- 
wards, 442. 


Rates, cause of high—Mr. Leitch, 127; 
Mr. Curry, 148, 144, 153; Mr. Nicoll, 
160; Mr. Deachman, 915, 916; Mr. Ha- 
milton, 1060; Mr. Fairbairn, 1645. 

Rates, disparity in—Mr. Watts, 270; Mr. 
Edwards, 442 to 444. 

Rates for natural products—Mr. Bulman, 
56, 58, 60, 61; Mr. Leitch, 126; Mr. 
Watts, 270, 276; Mr. Thompson, 295; 
Mr. Watts, 298; Mr. Edwards, 442, 443; 
Mr. Cumming, 477; Mr. Leitch, 514, 
515; Mr. McMaster, 921; Mr. Swanson, 
1449, : 
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TRANSPORTATION—Con. 
Shipping, agricultural implements ocean 
rates—Mr. Cunningham, 198 to 200. 
Shipping, apples ocean rates—Mr. Curry, 
145, 149; Mr. Nicoll, 156 to 158; Mr. 
Cunningham, 167, 168, 192, 209, 212 to 
214; Mr. Scripture, 299, 301, 309; Mr. 


@hase. al2” tah slvpnseo- cto, 10275. Mr. 
Cumming, 465; Mr. McMaster, 1004, 
1005. 

Shipping, Australia, ocean rates to—Mr. 


Thompson, 292. 

Shipping—Barr Shipping Co—Mr. Cor- 
nell, 178; Mr. Watts, 275. 

Shipping, beef, ocean rates on—Mr. Curry, 
149; Mr. Nicoll, 157; Mr. Cunningham, 
167, 192, 239. 

Shipping brokers—Mr. Curry, 150 to 152, 
toe sal Mir Come” 17a: 74s. Mr. 
Cunningham, 204, 205, 207, 208, 224; 
Mr. Ledingham, 263, 269; Mr. Watts, 
275; Mr. Motherwell, 328; Mr. Light, 
338. See also “Brokers, cattle. 

Shipping brokers commission—Mr. Curry, 
150, 151; Mr. Cunningham, 204, 205, 
207, 208, 224. 

Shipping brokers, intimidation of—Mr. 
Chase, 316. 

Shipping, butter, ocean rate on—Mr, Curry, 
143, 145, 148,149: Mr. Nicoll, 157; Mr. 
Doherty, 162, 163; Mr. Cunningham, 
166, 167, 192 to 194. 

Shipping, Canada Steamship Lines—Mr. 
Campbell, 73, 85; Mr. Curry, 143, 144, 
149, 150; Mr. Doherty, 161 to 165; Mr. 
Cunningham, 189, 190; Mr. Ledingham, 
266; Mr. Doherty, 542. 

Shipping, Canadian Government, cereal 
industry protest to—Mr. Cunningham, 
203. 

Shipping, Canadian Government Mer- 
cantile Marine—Mr. Campbell, 72, 73, 79, 
85; Mr. Curry, 148, 149, 150; Mr. Cun- 
ningham, 165 to 170, 178, 179, 183 to 
226: Mr. Ledingham 263; Mr. Watts, 
270, 272, 277; Mr. Thompson, 291, 292; 
Mr. Chase, 313; Mr. Motherwell, 328; 
Mr. Hamilton, 1060; Mr. Hatfield, 1412; 
Mr. Somerville, 1550. 

Shipping, Canadian Pacific Lines—Mr. 
Campbell, 88, 85; Mr. Curry, 143, 149, 
150; Mr. Cunningham, 190, 193, 194, 
225: Mr. Ledingham, 261, 262, 266; Mr. 
Hatfields, 1413; Mr. Estey, 1422. 

Shipping. Canadian ports, from—Mr. Gris- 
dale, 22; Mr. Curry, 144 to 147; Mr. 
Nicoll, 160; Mr. Cunningham, 168, 185, 
187, 191, 192, 198, 200, 201, 204, 205, 
225: Mr. Ledingham, 261, 262, 266; Mr. 
Thompson, 296, 297; Mr. Scripture, 301; 
Mr. Light, 336; Mr. Prie, 945. 

Shipping, cattle attendants—Mr. Light, 
329, 331, 338. 

Shipping, cattle mortality on board ship— 
Mr. Light, 330; Mr. Hawken, 341, 342; 


TRANSPORTATION—Con. 


Mr. Somerville, 1546, 1549, 1550; Mr. 
Fortin, 1773, 1774. 

Shipping, cattle ocean rate—Mr. Curry, 142 
to 145, 151 to 153; Mr. Nicoll. 157, 160, 
161; Mr. Cunningham, 167; Mr. Curry, 
170 to 172; Mr. Cunningham, 204, 209 
to olay 2G 224-— Mir aicht).329. 331, 
338; Mr. Hawken, 341; Mr. Somerville, 
1546 to 1548; Mr. Fortin, 1774, 1775. 

Shipping, cattle, ocean space for—Paves 4, 
10, 11; Mr. Grisdale, 13; Mr. Arkell, 
36; Mr. Campbell, 65, 66, 69 to 75, 78 to 
80, 84; Mr. Curry, 142 to 148, 150 to 
154; Mr. Nicoll, 160, 161; Mr. Cun- 
ningham, 168, 169; Mr. Curry, 171; Mr. 
Cunningham, 224, 225; Mr. Motherwell, 
327; Mr. Hawken, 341; Mr. Robb, 372, 
373; Mr. Fortin, 1776. 

Shipping, cattle, ocean space definition— 
Mr. Arkell, 33; Mr. Campbell, 67; Mr. 
Light, 330; Mr. Hawken, 341, 342; Mr. 
Pinsonnault, 345. 

Shipping, cattle ships, fittings of—Mr. 
Curry, 154; Mr Nicoll, 160; Mr. Do- 
herty, 163; Mr. Cunningham, 168; Mr. 
Curry, 171, 214, 217; Mr. Light, 329 to 
331; Mr. Hawken, 340 to 342; Mr. Pin- 
sonnault, 342 to 346; Mr. Martel, 1087 


to 1096. See also ‘Cattle stalls’, 
‘Ocean Space’, ‘Labour’ under this 
heading. 


Shipping, cattle ships, number of—Mr. 
Curry, 143, 145, 148, 152 to 154; Mr. 
Doherty, 163; Mr. Cunningham, 168; 
Mr. Curry, 171; Mr. Cunningham, 204, 
Diy 225% 

Shipping. cattle stalls on ships—Mr. Camp- 
bell, 81, 82; Mr. Curry, 143. 154; Mr. 
Light, 329 to 331; Mr. Hawken, 340 to 
342: Mr. Pinsonnault, 342 to 346; Mr. 
Martel, 1087 to 1096. 

Shipping, cattle stalls, material im—Mr. 
Nicoll, 160; Mr. Hawken. 340 to 342; 
Mr. Pinsonnault 342 to 346. 

Shipping, cattle, transportation of—Mr. 
Grisdale, 28, 29; Mr. Campbell, 65 to 67, 
We lad tOsd9 7k torsos 

Shipping, cereals, ocean rate on—Mr. Cun- 
ningham, 203, 204. 

Shipping, cheese, ocean rate on—Mr. 
Curry, 145, 149; Mr. Nicoll, 157; Mr. 
Doherty, 162, 163; Mr. Cunningham, 
167, 193. 

Shipping. cold storage steamers—Mr. Bul- 
man, 59; Mr. Curry, 148; Mr. Cun- 
ningham, 192- Mr. McLean, 233. 

Shinving combines—Mr. Campbell, 78, 79; 
Mr. Curry, 143; Mr. Nicoll, 156; Mr. 
Doherty, 162; Mr. Cunningham, 165, 
166 168, 195, 224; Mr. Ledingham, 266; 
Mir Watts, 269 'to 272) 277) 278. See 
also “ Conferences”. 

Shipping, commodities, ocean rate on—-Mr, 
Cunningham, 183 to 188, 191, 193, 197, 
2015 213; 215 to 217, 274. 
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Shipping competition avoided—Mr. Curry, 
148, 149: Mr. Nicoll, 156; Mr. Doherty, 
162 to 164; Mr. Cunningham, 195, 200 to 
202. 

Shipping, conferences, Canadian with New 
York—Mr. Curry, 145, 147, 148; Mr. 
Nicoll, 156 to 158; Mr. Cunningham, 
167, 168, 183, 187 to 204, 208, 209, 212 
to 215, 219 to 221; Mr. Watts, 272; Mr. 
Scripture, 301; Mr. Chase, 313, 314, Mr. 
Light, 836; Mr. McMaster, 1004, 1005. 

Shipping conferences, Continental—Mr. 
Cunningham, 209. 

Shipping conference, North Atlantic—Mr. 
Cunningham, 167 to 169, 183 to 205, 208 
to 212, 216 to 224; Mr. Ledingham, 266, 
267; Mr. Watts; 269, 272, 277: Mr. 
Chase, 313. 3149316" si7. 

Shipping conference, expenses of—Mr. 
Cunningham, 208, 219. 

Shipping confercence, Pacific—Mr. Cun- 
ningham, 224. 

Shipping conference, publicity given to 
meetings—Mr. Cunningham, 206, 207. 
Shipping demand and supply, effect of 

—Mr. Curry, 152. 

Shipping deviation, cost of—Mr. Camp- 
bell, 82, 83. 

Shipping expenses—Mr. Nicoll, 161; Mr. 
Doherty, 162, 164, 165; Mr. Cunningham, 
169, 222- Mr. Chase, 3153 aMinedight: 
331; Mr. Hawken, 341; Mr. Pinsonnault, 
343 to 346. 

Shipping, flour, New York differential on— 
Mr. Curry, i146 to 148; Mr. Nicoll, 154, 
155; Mr. Doherty, 161; Mr. Cumnning- 
ham, 165;-Mr. Cornell, 172 to 177, 178; 
Mr. Cunningham, 190, 191, 206, 215, 
220 221 Mii Warts, 20k ademanos 2 (ie 
278: Mr. Thompson, 289. 

Shipping. flour, ocean rate on—Mr. Curry, 
143, 145 to 148; Mr. Doherty, 163: Mr. 
Cornell, 172 to 178; Mr. Cunningham, 
185, 188, 190, 191, 196, 201, 203, 204, 206, 
211 to 21335215, 219 to i221 - oir” Weaitts: 
269 to 272, 275, 276, 286; Mr. Thomp- 
son, 289, 292, 295: Mr. Watts, 298. 

Shipping, forest products rates—Mr. Do- 
herty, 162; Mr. Cunningham, 188, 189, 
193 “to; 195.4201, 202), 214" 

Shivping. fruit, ocean rate on canned— 
Mr. Curry, 145, 149; Mr. Nicoll, 157; 
Mr. Cunningham, 167. 

Shipping, Furness-Whitby Lines—Mr. 
Campbell, 74 to 76, 79, 85; Mr. Curry, 
144, 149, 150; Mr. Nicoll, 154 to 161; 
Mr. Cunningham, 189, 190, 1938, 207, 221 
to 223: Mr. Ledingham. 261: Mr. Chase. 
324, 325; Mr. Hatfield, 1391 to 1393, 1409. 

Shivving grain rates—Mr. Curry. 145: Mr. 
Doherty, 162, 163; Mr. Cornell, 174, 176 
to 178; Mr. Cunningham. 188. 192, 193, 
195 to 198. 201 to 204, 206, 210, 211 to 
213. 224- Mr. Wiaitts. 269) to,2e2. 275, 
276, 286, 287. 289: Mr. Thomonson. 292: 
Mr. Watts, 298; Mr. Swanson, 1451, 1452. 
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Shipping, Great Britain, cargos from— 
Mr. Curry, 154; Mr. Cunningham, 223, 
224; Mr. Sales, 626; Mr. Imrie, 1441, 
1442; Mr, Swanson, 1468. 

Shipping, hops, ocean rate on—Mr. Cun- 
ningham, 200. 

Shipping insurance—Mr. Cunningham, 223. 

Shipping, Inter-continental Transport 
Service—See “Canada Steamshin Lines”. 

Shipping, International Mercantile Ma- 
rine—Mr. Nicoll, 157; Mr. Doherty, 164, 
165; Mri Curry, 169 to) 17le 

Shipping labour—Mr. Campbell, 81, 82; 
Mr. Nicoll, 160; Mr. Cunningham, 212; 
Mr. Light, 331: Mr. Pinsonnault, 345, 
346; Mr. Martel, 1087 to 1096. 

Shipping, leather, ocean rate on—Mr. Cur- 
pnetane 214, 215, 217; Mr. Thompson, 

Shipping losses—Mr. Curry, 147; Mr. 
Nicoll, 160; Mr. Doherty, 162, 163; 
Mr. Curry, 171, 722 Mr: Doherty, 176: 
Mr. Cunningham, 192, 200, 201, 203, 210, 
2125 205s 212 223, 225; Mr. Leding- 
ham, 263, 292. 

Shipping, Lunham & Moore—Mr. Cornell, 
se ase 

Shipping, McLean-Kennedy Lines—Mr. 
Campbell, 85; Mr. Cunningham, 189, 
190, 195. 

Shipping, meats, ocean rate on canned— 
Mr. Curry, 149; Mr. Nicoll, 157. 

Shipping, Munson Lines—Mr. Chase, 320. 

Shipping, oatmeal, ocean rate on—Mr. 
Curry, 176. 

Shipping, port for departure of cattle— 
Mr. Grisdale, 22; Mr. Campbell, 70, 74, 
10; tle ASS Mr. Curry, 1525 1535, Val ‘Mr. 
Somerville, 1546 to 1550. 

Shipping, port of discharge of cattle—Mr. 
Grisdale, 22, 24, 26; Mr Campbell, 71, 
74, 82, 83; Mr. ‘Light, 337; Mr. Somer- 
ville, 1550. 

Shipping, potatoes, chartered steamers for 
—Mr. Cunningham, 221; Mr. Leding- 
ham, 262, 264, 265, 268; Mr. Chase, 314, 
SHIGE SPA Wie Pirie, 943, 944; Mr. Hat- 
field, 1393, 1395, 1396, 1398, "1399, 1411, 
1414; Mr. Estey, 1420, 1422, 1423, 1426. 

Shipping, potatoes, ocean rate on—Mr. 
Cunningham, 169, 221, 222; Mr. Leding- 
ham, 262 to 268; Mr. Chase, 314, 315, 
317, 319, 320, 322 to 324; Mr. Pirie, 952; 
Mr. Hatfield, 1396 to 1401, 1403, 1407, 
1419, 1420; Mr. Estey, 1429. 

Shipping, potatoes, steamers suitable for— 
Me Cunningham, 222, 223; Mr. Chase, 
320. 

Shipping, potatoes from United States 
ports—Mr. Ledingham, 261; Mr. Pirie, 
944, 947; Mr. Hatfield, 1395, 1396, 1412 
to 1414. 

Shipping profits—Mr. Curry, 153, 176. 

Shipping rates agreements—Mr. Curry, 
143 to 150; Mr. Nicoll, 156, 157; Mr. 
Doherty, 162 to 164; Mr. Cunningham, 
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165 to 167, 183 to 205, 209, 214, 215, 223; 
See also “Conferences” under this 
heading. 

Shipping rates coincidences—Mr. Curry, 
148, 144. 

Shipping rate cutting, complaints of—Mr. 
Cunningham, 217, 218. 

Shipping rate maintenance—Mr. Curry, 
143, 144, 146, 148 to 150; Mr. Nicoll, 156; 
Mr. Doherty, 162 to 164; Mr. Cunning- 
ham, 165 to 168, 184 to 192, 195 to 205, 
208, 217, 218, 295; Mr. Thompson, 297. 

Shipping rates reductions—Mr. Cunning- 
ham, 165 to 168, 185, 190, 192, 196, 198, 
200, 201, 203, 204, 212 to 215, 218, 219, 
225; Mr. Watts, 271, 272; Mr. Chase, 
314, 315. 

Shipping rates, tariff of -Mr. Cunningham, 
166 to 169; 183 to 202, 215, 217, 218; Mr. 
Ledingham, 267. 

Shipping, Reardon, Smith Line—Mr. 
Doherty, 162; Mr. ‘Cornell, 173, 178; Mr. 
Chase, 315, 316. 

Shipping, Reford Lines—Mr. Campbell, 
Wile 4s 9) 85, 8603, Mr: oy, 143, 144, 
150; Mr. Doherty, 164; Cunning- 
ham, 189, 190, 193, 225; Me Redttham| 
266; Mr. Watts, 272; Mr. Motherwell, 
328. 

Shipping master’s fees—Mr. Cunningham, 
204, 205. 

Shipping space, method of letting—Mr. 
Curry, 150 to 152; Mr. Ledingham, 263. 

Shipping Standard Shipping Co —Mr. 
Doherty, 163. 

Shipping subsidies—Mr. Cunningham, 222. 

Shipping, sugar cargoes from Cuba—Mr. 
Ledingham, 264, Mr. Pirie, 946, 947. See 
also “Relative Prices”. 

Shipping, sugar, ocean rate on—Mr. Cun- 
ningham, 203; See also “Relative 
Prices”. 

Shipping, tariff, effect of customs—Mr. 
Cunningham, 224. 

Shipping, tramp steamer competition—Mr. 
Nicoll, 159; Mr. Doherty, 162; Mr. Cun- 
ningham, 168, 192, 195, 201, 202; Mr. 
Ledingham, 262, 268; Mr. Chase, 314 to 

, oie 
Eps, United Fruit Line—Mr. Chase, 
320. 


Shipping, United States Shipping Board— 
Mr. Doherty, 162, 195; Mr. Cunning- 
ze ANB), Hla}, PAGS ibe, Watts, 272, 275, 
PAL Ce 

Shipping, vegetables, ocean rates on—Mr. 
Curry, 145; Mr. Nicoll, 157; Mr. Cun- 
ningham, 167. 

Shipping, White Star-Dominion Lines— 
Mr. Campbell, 71, 74, 79, 80, 82, 84 to 
86; Mr. Curry, 142 to 154: Mr. Nicoll, 
157; Mr. Doherty, 165; Mr. Curry, 169 
ea 172;Mr. Cunningham, 189, 190, 193, 

5, 


TURKEYS 
See under “ Poultry”. 


TWINE 


Binder—Mr. Grant, 355; Mr. Leitch, 507, 
508; Mr. Reid, 655; Mr. Hamilton, 1026. 


UNDERWOOD TARIFF 
Effect of—Mr. McLean, 229. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Shipping line—Mr. Chase 320. 


UNITED STATES 


Canadian agricultural conditions contrasted 
—Mr. Deachman, 914. 

Cattle competition of—Mr. Campbell, 69, 
(OMThats: Mr; Curry l5),.41535 Mr. 
Cunningham, 225.5 Mir. McLean, 232, 
233, 235; Mr. Light, 334, 335. 

Cattle market—Mr. Campbell, 68; Mr. 
McLean, 228 to 280, 232 to 235, 238, 334; 
Mr. Williams, 839, 840. 

Ege market—Mr. McLean, 254; Mr. 
Grant, 411, 412. 

Flour competition—Mr. Cornell, 174 to 
176; Mr. Watts, 278, 279; Mr. Thomp- 
son, 289, 290, 295; Mr. Watts, 299. 

Flour from Canadian wheat—Mr. Cornell, 
175: Mr. Thompson, 289, 290. 

Flour market—Mr. Watts, 278, 279. 

Fruit competition—Mr. Taylor, 43, 51, 52. 

Fruit market—Mr. Taylor, 52, 53; "Mr. 
Bulman, 56, 60, 61. 

Government aid to marketing—Mr. Grant, 
408. 

Grain competition—Mr. Cunningham, 
196; Mr. Imrie, 1442. 

Grain market—Mr. Imrie, 1436; Mr. Mac- 
Intosh, 1783. 

Grain route—Mr. Imrie, 1435, 1436. 

Hogs packed in Canada—Mr. McLean, 
250. 

Lamb duty—Mr. McLean, 251, 252. 

Live stock market—Mr. Deachman, 928, 
929; Mr. Swanson, 1452. 

Potato competition—Mr. Chase, 324; Mr. 
Pirie, 948; Mr. Hatfield, 1411; Mr. 
Estey, 1429. 

Potato market—Mr. Cunninham, 169; Mr. 
Cumming, 478; Mr. Pirie, 943, 944, ’ 947; 
Mr. Dewar, 1377 to 1379, 1382; Mr. Hat- 
field, 1413; Mr. Estey, 1425, 1428. 

Potatoes shipped throught ports of—Mr. 
Ledingham, 261; Mr. Pirie, 944, 947; 
Mr. Hatfield, 1395, 1396, 1412 to 1414. 

Shipping Board—Mr. Doherty, 162, 195; 
Mr. Cunningham, 203, 213, 216: Mr. 
Watts, 272, 275, 277. 

Tariff—Mr. Bulman, 63, 68; Mr. McLean, 

Pe 228 to. 250) 2348 238. 2h 252 Mins 
Thompson, 290; Mr. Cumming, 485, 
486; Mr. Fortier, 568 to 571, 574, 575; 
Mr. Williams, 839; Mr. Pirie, 948, 944; 
Mr. Dewar, 1379: Mr. Hatfield, 1417; 
Mr. Swanson, 1450, 1452; Mr. -Mac- 
Intosh, 1782, 1788. 

Tariff preference to Cuba—Mr. Hatfield, 
1417, 1418. 

Taxes in Maine—Mr. Pirie, 956. 

Wheat, duty on—Mr. Thompson, 290; Mr 
MacIntosh, 1782, 1783. 
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Rural life contrasted with—Mr. Leitch, Potato market—Mr. Hatfield, 1417. 
513 to 515. Sugar, preferential tariff—Mr. Hatfield, 
VACATIONS ae ae 
California—Mr. Grant, 405. WHARFAGE 
; oo Cunningham, 204, 205; Mr. 
VEGETABLES ight, 338. 
Canners’ combine—Mr. Sissons, 491. Sheep—Mr. Cunningham, 204, 205. 
Canning industry—Mr Sissons, 488 to 490.| WHEAT 
Cost of producing—Mr. Sissons, 488 to Seaitindan “Gann 2 
490. : 
Ocean freight on canned—Mr. Curry, 145; | WHITE STAR DOMINION 
Mr. Nicoll, 157; Mr. Cunningham, 167. Shipping Line—Mr. Campbell, 71, 74, 79, 
Price of—Mr. Sissons, 488 to 492. 80, 82, 84 to 86; Mr. Curry, 142 to 154; 
Mr. Nicoll, 157; Mr. Doherty, 165; Mr. 
VETERINARIANS Curry, 169 to 172; Mr. Cunningham, 
Cattle, en route—Mr. Grisdale, 17, 18. 189, 190, 193, 225. 
WIVES 
WATER : 
Farm—Mrs, McNaughton, 424, 425; Mr.| GRO’ aq" sri. 303, 303, 408; Mr, Me: 
’ : Naughton, 424 to 428, 430; Mr. Wil- 
WEEDS liams, 827; Mr. Dewar, 1376. 
Noxious—Mr. Grant, 380 to 383; Mr. Wil- WOOL 
liams, 827, 832. See ‘Sheep’ under “Live Stock ”. 
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